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\AI.  Sc  T.  SMITH  COM  PAN  V 


GENEVA,  NEW  YORK. 

SPECIMEN  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  EVERGREENS,  VINES,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS: 

IN  SHORT,  EVERYTHING.  CATALOGUE  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

64  YEARS.  700  ACRES. 


IRIS,  PHLOX,  PEONY 


A Field  of  Iris 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 

For  Fall  Planting,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov. 
PEONIES— 3 to  5 eye  division,  splendid  varie- 
ties for  Parks  and  Cemeteries.  110  varieties. 
PHLOX  - Field-grown,  35  varieties;  fine  assort- 
ment of  colors ; some  choice  new  varieties. 
IRIS  — German,  17  named  choice  varieties ; 

Japan,  12  varieties,  single  and  double. 
YUCCA — Filamentosa,  3 year  clumps. 

Price  List  free.  Address  the 

FRANK  H.  WILD  FLORAL  CO. 
Sarcoxie,  Missouri 


SPECIMEN  EVERGREENS 

LARQE  ASSORTMENT,  All  lifting  with 
good  ball  and  burlapped  for  shipping. 

Specialties,  LARQE  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCKS 

in  any  size  or  quantity . 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 


Kill  Weeds;  Don’t  Dig  ’em  Out. 

Sprinkle  walks  and  driveways  with  Target  Brand  Weed  Killer, 
and  in  48  hours  the  weeds  will  be  destroyed,  roots  included. 
It’s  easier  than  grubbing  them  out — cheaper,  better.  One 
application  is  usually  sufficient  for  a whole  season. 

TARGET  BRAND  WEED  KILLER 

frees  Tennis  Courts,  Baseball  Diamonds  and  Race  Tracks,  alley-ways, 
fence  corners,  flag  walks,  brick  pavements  and  gutters  from  the  weed 
plague.  It  won’t  injure  marble,  cement  or  bricks. 

Strongly  endorsed  by  owners  of  estates,  superintendents  of  Country 
Clubs,  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  as  the  most  efficient  weed  killer. 

One  Gallon,  $1.00.  Ten  Gallons,  $8.50.  Barrels,  per  Gallon,  75c 

One  gallon  diluted  will  cover  100  to  150  square  yards. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 

Horticultural  Chemical  Co.,  131  So. 4th  St.,  Philadelphia 


Our  command  of  the  “world’s  nursery  markets” 
enables  us  to  execute  planting  lists  of  any  size 
complete.  First  - grade  stock.  Right  prices. 

Write  for  our  New  Illustrated  Catalog. 


Trees 

Shrubs 


Evergreens 

Vines 


Rhododendrons 

Kalmias 


Perennials 

Roses 


We  can  now  make  favorable  quotations  for  your 
spring  requirements.  Send  us  your  lists. 

F.  W.  KELSEY  NURSERY  CO.,  150  Broadway,  New  York 


Waukegan  Nurseries 

We  make  a specialty  of  growing 

Hardy  and  Rare  Evergreen  and 
Ornamental  Trees 

for  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Public  Grounds 


Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc.  We  have  the  largest  stock  of 
Colorado  Evergreens  in  cultivation. 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

R.  Douglas’  Sons,  Waukegan,  111. 
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USERS  OF  CONCRETE 

and  Mortar  are  discriminating  more  and  more  in  favor 
of  the  Lansing-Advance. 

If  all  users  of  Concrete  and  Mortar  would  Just  Stop 
and  Think  of  the  great  saving  of  labor  and  cement 
made  through  the  use  of  Mixers  every  user  would  be 
in  possession  of  one,  once  interested. 

We  want  to  tell  of  its  many  advantages  and  reasons  for 
its  growing  popularity.  Write  for  Catalog  PM. 

LANSING-COMPANY 

Formerly  Lansing  Wheelbarrow  Co. 

29  Division  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


WAREHOUSES, 


New  York,  102  N.  Moore  St. 
Minneapolis,  330-334  N.  First  St. 
Kansas  City,  923  Mulberry  St. 
St.  Paul,  51  E.  4th  St. 


Philadelphia,  Willow  and  N. 

American  Sts. 

Chicago.  169  West  Lake  St. 
Boston,  68  Cambridge  St, 


Common  Sense 

WATER 

COOLER 

Insures  Spring 
Water  Tempera- 
ture in  warmest 
weather 

WITHOUT  ICE 


Guaranteed  10 
years,  saves  its 
cost  in  pump- 
ing bills,  b e - 
sides  cooling 
water  to  tem- 
perature of 
cold  wells  or 
spring  water. 


In  use  4 years  in  some  of  the  best  parks  and  cemeteries 
of  the  country.  Write  us  for  testimonials  and  booklet. 

W.  H.  SMITH  CO. 

74-76-78  Jefferson  Ave.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


To  Keep  Parkways 

COOL— CLEAN— DUSTLESS 


Better  results  at  less  cost  for  apparatus, 
labor  and  maintenance  can  be 
obtained  with 


SOLVAY 

GRANULATED  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 

than  with  any  liquid  treatment. 
This  dry  chemical  salt  never  causes 
sloppy,  greasy  or  sticky  roads.  It  is 
odorless  and  does  not  discolor  the 
surface.  Sown  dry  by  inexpensive 
horse  distributor  or  hand  spreader. 

<1  Upon  exposure  to  the  air,  the 
Calcium  Chloride  absorbs  'moisture 
and  causes  the  road  surface  to  pack 
firmly.  Two  applications  a season 
will  keep  drives  and  walks  in 
perfect  condition,  free  from  dust  and 
weeds.  The  cheapest  labor  can 
do  the  work. 

SOLVAY  GRANULATED  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE  IS  A POWERFUL 
GERMICIDE  AND  VALUABLE  AID  TO  SANITATION 


Sample  of  chemical  and  illustrated  Road  Book 
free  on  request. 


THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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GOOD  PLANTS  MAY  BE  A LITTLE 
MORE  EXPENSIVE  — IT  COSTS 
MORE  TO  GROW  THEM-BUT  THEY 
ARE  WORTH  THE  DIFFERENCE 

THE  superiority  of  trees  and  shrubs  properly 
grown  over  ordinary  stock  is  so  evident  that 
any  trifling  difference  in  the  first  cost  is  offset 
by  the  results  obtained.  First  cost  is  of  secondary 
importance.  Best  results  are  what  you  want.  They 
can  only  be  had  with  good  stock. 

We  offer  a most  complete  assortment  of  plants  that 
have  been  properly  grown.  They  are  plants  that  will 
give  satisfaction.  Send  for  our  Spring  Catalogue.  It 
is  just  out. 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY  SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS ALL  OVER  THE  COUNTRY 
ENDORSE  THE  QUALITY  OF 
MEEHAN’S  STOCK. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 

DRESHER  - - PENNfl. 


To  Cemetery  and  Park 
Superintendents 

WITH  many  of  you  weed  growth  and  hill  wash , 
are  very  serious  problems  to  cope  with.  We 
feel  confident  you  will  welcome  anything  that 
promises  substantial  and  permanent  relief. 

Saginaw  Chemical  Works  Deliquescent  Chlorides, 
Magnesium,  Calcium  and  Sodium 

with  the 

Howe  Methods  of  Application  and  Combination 

will  give  you  such  relief.  The  winter  and  early 
spring  is  the  proper  time  to  make  the  applications 


The  Howe  Chemical  Road  Co. 

DETROIT  MICH.  U.  S.  A. 


Increase 
Your 
Perpetual 
Care 
Deposits 

By' Using  Our 

Bronze  Perpetual 
Care  Stakes 

Used  in  Chicago’s  Leading  Cemeteries. 
Cannot  rust  or  corrode. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

The  Quadriga  Mfg.  Co. 

1 1 9 N.  Canal  St. 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


DDEAB- 

La  wnMower  Grinder 

Grinds  all  makes  of  mowers  perfectly  in  15 
minutes,  without  removing  wheels,  ratchets  or 
reel-knife.  Operated  by  either  hand  or  power. 
Ball-bearing  Alundum  Grinding  Wheel  and 
Main  Shaft.  New  1912  Model  will  grind  straight- 
blade  without  removing  from  mower.  Has  Skate 
Sharpener  Attachment*  [for  sharpening  skates. 

Write  Today  for  full  information  of  this  great 

labor-saver  and 
money  - maker. 
Will  do  the  work 
so  much  better, 
quicker  and 
easier,  you  can- 
not afford  to  do 
without  it. 


theHeATH 

Foundry 

&Mfg.Co. 

PLYMOUTH 

OHIO 


" You  Grind  It  as  You  Find  It.  ” 
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A School  and  Playground  Plan 

The  West  Park  Board  of  Chicago  has  been  planning 
to  establish  a pla3rground  adjacent  to  one  of  the  large 
schoolhouses,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  the  Board  of 
Education  bj"  the  City  Club’s  Committee  on  Parks  and 
Playgrounds  to  utilize  the  school  house  as  a field  house 
for  the  playground.  The  City  Club’s  Committee  believes 
that  if  this  combination  should  prove  successful  it  could 
be  brought  into  general  and  advantageous  use  in  the 
future,  for  on  general  principles  it  would  seem  that  the 
school  and  the  playground  have  a common  interest.  No 
conflict  of  authority  under  proper  administration  need  be 
feared  at  all,  and  the  advantages  of  one  to  the  other 
should  be  conducing  to  the  higher  development,  physical 
and  mental,  of  the  scholars.  In  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  our  public  school  system,  it  might  be  readily  ex- 
pected that  every  school  house  should  have  a playground 
and  small  park  in  connection  with  it.  There  would  be  an 
approach  to  the  ideal  in  such  educational  conditions. 

Arbor  Day 

It  is  well  that  we  have  the  children  to  keep  up  the  enthus- 
iasm in  regard  to  Arbor  Dajr,  and  that  it  has  become  such  an 
eagerly  awaited  spring  event  in  most  of  the  schools  of  the 
country;  because  its  object  is  still  a necessary  inspiration 
to  the  work  of  planting  trees  and  shrubs  wherever  advisable. 
And,  not  alone,  by  any  means,  is  this  all  the  good  which 
comes  and  is  expected  from  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day; 
it  tends  to  develop  a love  and  knowledge  of  trees  and  plants, 
something  that  is  of  incalculable  worth  in  the  course  of 
life,  and  incidentalty  the  trees  protect  the  birds,,  without  which 
neither  city  nor  country  would  be  half  so  attractive.  So  the 
regular  gubernatorial  proclamations  should  be  hailed  with 
pleasure  and  their  admonitions  given  attention  by  both  young 
and  old.  Every  one,  jmung  and  old  alike,  who  plants  a tree 
and  cares  for  it  until  established,  is  doing  a work  for  genera- 
tions to  come,  whose  gratitude  may  be  as  safely  and  surely 
depended  upon  as  the  return  of  the  seasons. 

The  Chicago  Spring  Flower  Show 

Inspired  perhaps  by  the  great  success  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society’s  Spring  Flower  Show  in 
Boston  last  year,  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Chicago  are, 
at  time  of  writing,  in  the  midst  of  an  effort  to  interest  the 
public  in  spring  flower  shows  in  that  city,  for  which  its 
management  has  been  making  preparations  for  some  time. 
And  if,  apart  from  the  season,  the  weather  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  success  of  such  an  undertaking,  the  pro- 
tracted winter,  and  unprecedented  continued  low  tempera- 
ture should  compel  a large  attendance  in  search  of  relief 
from  the  depressing  influence  of  wearisome  meteorologi- 
cal conditions.  The  exhibition  is  set  in  the  Art  Institute 
and  was  opened  on  March  12th  with  an  exceedingly  at- 
tractive combination  of  statuary,  plants  and  flowers  and 
will  continue  for  a week,  a frequent  change  in  the  make 
up  and  arrangement  of  the  exhibits  adding  to  the  very 
interesting  and  beautiful  display.  One  can  hardly  imagine 
a more  appropriate  place  for  a display  of  floral  beauty 
than  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  with  its  wealth  of  at- 
tractions. and  if  this  combination  of  art  and  nature  is  en- 
couraging to  its  promoters,  the  Spring  Flower  Show  may 


become  a permanent  institution,  instead  of  a tentative 
innovation  as  it  is  this  year.  Besides  the  commercial  and 
private  exhibits,  the  park  boards  of  the  city  have  joined 
in  the  experiment,  and  have  drawn  from  their  wealth  of 
material  to  make  the  exhibition  one  to  be  remembered 

N?  Vg  sg 

Public  Comfort  Stations  in  Our  Larger  Cities 

An  occasional  account  in  the  public  press  of  an  attempt 
to  provide  a public  comfort  station  reminds  us  of  how,  as  a 
nation,  we  lag  behind  certain  of  the  European  countries  in 
caring  for  the  necessary  comfort  of  our  citizens,  and  it  is 
only  within  a very  few  years  that  such  accommodations  in 
our  great  parks  have  hardly  been  fit  for  a respectable  citizen 
to  enter.  Of  course,  that  is  nearly  all  changed  now  and 
up-to-date  park  buildings  are  designed  and  constructed  with 
a careful  regard  to  all  the  sanitary  and  personal  requirements 
of  -visitors.  But  the  larger  question  of  the  provision  of  such 
necessary  utilities  in  our  leading  cities  is  a much  neglected 
opportunity  to  display  progress.  Public  comfort  stations  are 
really  a public  necessity  in  large  business  districts,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  according  to  prevailing  conditions  ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  their  construc- 
tion, in  many  cases  they  may,  of  necessity,  be  underground 
structures,  their  importance  as  part  of  the  appropriate  equip- 
ment of  a modern  city  of  approved  sanitary  development,  de- 
mands that  the  question  be  carefully  considered  wherever  a 
situation  arises  that  suggests  their  usefulness. 

Ng  Ng 

Dr.  William  Trelease 

The  news  of  the  resignation  of  Dr.  William  Trelease 
as  Director  of  Shaw’s  Garden,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  will  come 
as  a surprise  to  probabty  most  of  our  readers;  and  it 
would  be  more  or  less  an  unsatisfactory  one,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  of  his  declaration,  in  speaking  of  it,  that  it 
was  his  earnest  desire  to  pursue  scientific  research  work 
without  interruption  from  administrative  duties.  The  de- 
votion of  Dr.  Trelease  to  the  varied  interests  of  the 
Garden  since  he  assumed  office  on  Mr.  Shaw’s  death  in 
1889,  which  comprehended  devotion  to  an  ideal  in  a 
very  practical  sense,  is  to  be  continued  in  the  work  he 
has  resolved  to  pursue,  and  if  the  results  of  the  coming 
years  keep  up  the  ratio  of  what  he  has  already  accom- 
plished in  that  wonderful  St.  Louis  garden,  his  career 
will  be  followed  with  the  intense  interest  of  those  who 
have  profitted  by  his  work  in  the  past.  That  far-sighted 
philanthropist,  the  late  Henrjr  Shaw,  of  St.  Louis,  chose 
well,  when  on  the  recommendation  of  the  famous  botan- 
ist Asa  Gray,  he  selected  Wm.  Trelease  for  the  position 
of  director  of  the  garden  he  intended  to  bequeath  to  St. 
Louis,  and  no  one  can  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
director  without  recognizing  his  capacity  for  work  of  a 
high  order,  conducted  in  so  courteous  a manner  as  to 
command  both  study  and  respect.  As  a botanist  Dr. 
Trelease  has  attained  international  fame,  and  his  attain- 
ments in  knowledge  are  attested  by  his  numerous  univer- 
sity honors.  He  was  graduated  from ‘Cornell  University 
with  the  degree  of  B.  S.;  took  his  Doctor  of  Science  de- 
gree at  Harvard  University  in  1884;  and  received  the  hon- 
oraty  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  and  the  University  of 
Missouri.  He  has  held  a number  of  public  official  posi- 
tions and  is  a member  of  many  of  the  leading  learned 
associations.  His  scholarship  in  botanical  subjects  is  of 
world-wide  recognition  and  his  word  is  authoritative.  It 
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LOS  ANGELES  PLANS  A GREAT  PARK  SYSTEM 


Of  the  many  important  projects  Los 
Angeles  now  has  under  way  to  be  com- 
pleted by  1913,  the  date  of  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  her  park  and 
boulevard  system  is  one  of  the  most 
important.  Los  Angeles  is  not  sparing 
money  or  effort  in  her  sweeping  pre- 
parations to  entertain  the  exposition  vis- 
tors.  Not  least  among  the  attractions 
she  will  have  to  offer  them  will  be  the 
scenic  rides  over  what  is  planned  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  boulevard  and  park- 
way system  in  the  country,  and  delight- 
ful days’  outings,  winter  and  summer, 
in  her  4,000  acres  of  parks.  The  city 
is  planning  a park  and  boulevard  sys- 
tem that  will  bind  together  in  one  great 
chain  twenty-three  parks  embraced  in 
an  area  of  rich  land  already  planted 
to  trees  and  flowers,  watered  by  ample 
lakes  and  streams.  The  total  length  of 
the  boulevards  will  be  about  100  miles 
of  paved,  oiled  and  graveled  drives 
branching  off  in  every  direction  from 
the  Plaza  or  center  of  the  city,  wind- 
ing through  canyons,  arroyo  beds, 
sweeps  of  rural  landscape  slashed  with 
brilliant  swathes  of  wild  flowers,  dot- 
ted with  orange,  lemon,  walnut  and 
olive  trees.  At  present  Los  Angeles  has 
nearly  4,000  acres  of  parks.  The  prin- 
cipal tracts  and  their  areas  are : St. 
James,  1.6  acres;  San  Pedro,  3.2  acres; 
South  Park,  18.5  acres;  Sunset  Park, 
10.3  acres;  Sycamore  Grove,  19.8  acres; 
Terrace  Park,  1.1  acres;  Vermont 
Square  Park,  1.7  acres;  Westlake  Park, 
32  acres;  Silver  Lake  Parkway,  (pro- 
posed); Agricultural  Park.  117  acres; 
Central  Park,  5 acres ; Dixson  Park,  0.3 
acre ; Eastlake  Park,  43  acres ; Echo 
Park,  30  acres ; Ela  Park,  0.8  acre ; Ely- 
sian  Park,  532  acres;  Everett  Park,  0.6 
acres ; Griffith  Park,  3,015  acres ; Hazard 
Park,  14  acres;  Vienna  Park,  0.1  acre; 
Occidental  Boulevard,  1.1  acre;  The 
Plaza,  1.1  acres  and  Prospect  Park,  2.8 
acres. 


radius  of  the  101  square  miles  which 
make  up  greater  Los  Angeles. 

In  working  out  the  system  it  is  pro- 
posed to  take  as  a base  or  beginning  of 
operations  the  Plaza,  which  in  the  old 
Spanish  days  when  this  city  was  born 
served  as  the  center  of  the  Pueblo  de 
Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Angeles.  The 
plans  contemplate  buildings  to  be  erected 
here  such  as  the  City  Hall,  Public  Li- 
brary, Southwestern  Museum,  Custom 
House,  Sub-treasury  and  possibly  hotels 
and  theaters  besides  the  all-important 
Union  depot.  These  would  conform  in 
their  architecture  to  the  ideals  of  Span- 
ish colonial  architecture. 

The  beauty  of  Los  Angeles  parks  is 
proverbial.  Visitors  from  all  part  have 
bestowed  unstinted  praise  upon  the  var- 
ied topography  in  the  larger  parks  and 
the  still  more  varied  plant  life  to  be 
seen  on  every  hand.  In  altitude  the 
municipal  lands  range  from  the  level  of 
the  business  section  in  the  smaller  parks, 
to  more  than  2,500  feet  above  this  plane, 
on  the  higher  peaks  of  Griffith  Park. 

In  Griffith  Park,  Los  Angeles  claims 
to  have  the  largest  municipal  park  in 


the  world,  and  one  with  a grandly  diver- 
sified natural  scenery.  It  contains  ap- 
proximately 3,015  acres.  Here  one  may 
roam  over  hill  and  dale,  across  mea- 
dows and  through  woods,  always  amid 
natural  surroundings,  for  hours,  with- 
out twice  following  the  same  route.  In- 
deed, in  some  parts  it  is  hard,  as  yet, 
to  find  a “route.”  One  may  come  again 
and  again  without  becoming  familiar 
with  all  its  interesting  localities  and  na- 
tural features.  The  wisdom  of  securing 
and  improving  that  valuable  tract  of 
ground — valuable  because  of  its  proxim- 
ity to  a great  and  growing  city — no  one 
questions  now,  but  there  were  many 
who  thought  such  improvements  un- 
warrantable extravagance  at  the  time, 
although  the  land  itself  was  donated. 
Griffith  Park  has  been  improved  along 
the  natural  scenic  lines,  with  roads  and 
trails  which  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
forming  fine  scenic  drives  and  rides  and 
acting  as  fire  breaks.  A planting  map 
of  this  park  was  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry  at  Washington,  indicating 
what  species  of  trees  should  be  selected 
as  preferable  for  the  reforestation  of 


The  land  surrounding  the  city  is  wide- 
ly diversified,  totally  different  in  its  char- 
acter, mile  for  mile.  There  are  valley 
stretches,  green  meadows,  arroyo  beds, 
rolling  hills,  steep  hills,  cliffs  and  pla- 
teaus and  finally  the  low  level  sweep  of 
the  ocean  shore,  all  lying  within  theNATURAL  HILLS  AND  CANONS  OF  GRIFFITH  PARK,  LOS  ANGELES. 
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ONE  OF  THE  LIVE  OAKS  IN  GRIFFITH  PARK,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


the  park,  leaving  the  landscape  part  of 
it  to  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners.  Many  miles  of  new 
drives  have  been  graded,  with  an  aver- 
age width  of  twenty  feet,  and  in  many 
places  heavy  cuts  and  fills  had  to  be 
made.  The  road  made  right  on  the  top 
of  the  Water  Department  cement  con- 
duit in  the  southeast  portion  of  the 
park,  on  the  river  side,  will  protect  the 
cement  work  and  will  make  a grand 
scenic  road.  Vitrified  pipes  have  been 
laid  under  the  roads  wherever  needed. 

More  than  fifty  miles  of  trails  have 
been  cut  through  the  chaparral  and  the 
roots  dug  out  to  make  it  a lasting  work. 
The  roads  will  open  the  park  to  the 
sight-seers  in  carriages  and  tallyhos. 
and  the  trails  to  the  pedestrians  and 
those  on  horseback,  and  when  the 
trials  are  widened  they,  with  the 
roads,  wil  serve  as  effective  fire 
guards  and  will  enable  the  watch- 
men and  working  men  to  reach 
quickly  any  point  whenever  a conflagra- 
:ion  occurs,  or  when  their  service  is  re- 
quired for  some  other  cause. 

With  proper  fire  protection,  judicious 
re-planting  of  mixed  species  of  trees, 
adapted  to  different  kinds  of  soil  and 
location,  and  by  continuing  to  make  new 
roads  and  improving  the  ones  already 
made,  this  is  destined  to  be  one  of 
the  most  renowned  natural  parks  of  the 
Southwest. 

In  carrying  out  the  plan  to  individu- 
alize the  various  parks,  Superintendent 
John  G.  Morley  planned  that  the  tropical 
features  be  emphasized  at  Westlake 
Park.  He  suggested  that  many  of  the 
trees  which  did  not  conform  to  that 
plan  be  grubbed  out.  and  that  those  of 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  growth  be  sub- 
stituted. 

The  garden  feature,  the  superinten- 
dent thinks,  should  predominate  in  East- 
lake  Park.  Many  eucalyptus  trees 


should  be  removed  and  large  plats  laid 
out  in  flower  beds. 

Hollenbeck  park,  is  considered  the 
best  laid  out  in  the  system,  the  plan 
agreeing  well  with  the  topography  of 
the  ground. 

South  park  virtually  is  the  city  flower 
garden,  and  the  flowers  give  it  its  dis- 
tinctive character. 

Sycamore  Grove  park  has  a charac- 
teristic all  its  own  in  the  majestic  old 
sycamores. 

Echo  park,  which  has  the  largest  wa- 
ter area  in  the  system  is  the  water  park 
of  the  system. 

In  Elysian  park  the  forest  feature  pre- 
dominates. 

In  landscape  beauty,  Elysian  Park  is 
a good  second  to  Griffith  though  the 
scenery  is  not  so  bold  as  in  the  larger 
tract.  Nevertheless,  a drive  or  walk 
along  its  miles  of  well-made,  well-kept 
roads  gives  an  extended  panorama  of 
hill  and  dale  and  spreading  plain — a vast 
sweep  of  country,  stretching  to  the  sea 
in  one  direction  and  to  the  Sierra  in 


the  other.  From  the  summit  all  the 
wide  and  beautiful  country  lying  be- 
tween the  ocean  and  mountains  is  seen, 
while  amid  the  hills  of  the  park  are 
sunny  nooks,  warm  and  sheltered,  where 
are  growing  many  varieties  of  orna- 
mental trees  and  plants.  Nature  has 
furnished  almost  everything  that  en- 
hances the  charm  of  attractive  land- 
scape in  this  park  and  its  surroundings. 
Few  visitors  would  suspect,  from  the 
wealth  of  scenery  on  every  hand,  that 
the  park  contained  but  550  acres,  as 
the  country  is  so  rugged  and  the  views 
so  extensive. 

Eastlake  Park,  located  in  the  junction 
of  Alhambra  avenue  and  Mission  road 
and  containing  fifty-seven  acres,  is,  next 
to  Elysian,  the  most  picturesque  of  the 
inside  parks.  It  contains  a fine  lake 
ample  for  boating  on  a considerable 
scale,  but  lacking  somewhat  in  intri- 
cacy of  design,  as  do  all  of  the  park 
lakes,  being  merely  large  ponds,  un- 
broken by  sheltered  coves  and  wooded 
points,  as  are  all  the  best  park  lakes. 
This  lake,  too,  lacks  suitable  planting 
on  the  borders.  The  lawn  spaces  in  this 
park  are  larger  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
than  is  the  case  with  any  other  of  the 
parks,  and  much  of  its  attractiveness 
lies  in  these  broad  expanses  of  green. 
This  park,  also,  contains  a considerable 
variety  of  trees,  especially  of  conifers, 
among  which  are  some  rare  species. 

Westlake  Park  is  the  favorite  for 
boating,  but  for  the  landsman  there  is 
rather  a restricted  area  as  compared 
with  the  other  large  parks.  Westlake 
contains  thirty-five  acres,  the  greatest 
part  in  water,  and  is  situated  in  one 
of  the  most  fashionable  and  thickly  set- 
tled portions  of  the  city.  Lying  in  a 
natural  depression,  it  furnishes  a pleas- 
ant and  restful  landscape,  a factor  which 
had  much  to  do  with  the  building  in 
that  section  of  an  unusually  fine  class 
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of  dwellings.  While  of  rather  simple 
design,  the  lake  has  a few  charming 
features.  Small  arms  of  the  water  body 
are  spanned  by  rustic  bridges  of  appro- 
priate design  and  native  material,  un- 
derneath which  are  growing  aquatic 


The  actual  average  provision  for 
parks  and  public  grounds  for  American 
cities  is  one  acre  for  every  two  hun- 
dred of  the  population.  The  cost  of 
the  land,  taking  expensive  and  inexpen- 
sive property  together,  averages  about 
a thousand  dollars  an  acre,  and  the  cost 
of  construction,  while  it  varies  a good 
deal  in  different  communities,  averages 
nearly  another  thousand  dollars  an  acre. 
First-class  maintenance  amounts  to 
about  a hundred  or  a hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  an  acre  per  annum.  If 
we  assume  that  the  real  Chattanooga 
has  a population  of  100,000  or  more, 
with  the  prospect  of  a steady  increase 
in  the  future,  and  that  the  cost  of  land 
here  is  below  the  average,  these  figures 
would  justify  a city  park  system  of  at 
least  five  hundred  acres  and  outlay  for 
land  and  construction  of,  at  least,  $500,- 
000;  and  for  annual  maintenance  $25,- 
000,  rising  gradually,  as  the  system  de- 
velops, to  $50,000.  Chattanooga  should 
be  compared  in  the  matter  of  parks 
with  other  cities  of  its  class  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  For  example,  take 
such  cities  as  Dayton,  Ohio;  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan ; Tacoma,  Washington  ; 
Wilmington,  Delaware;  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania;  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts; Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  Okla- 
homa City.  Dayton  has  six  parks,  for 


plants  which  in  season  reveal  to 
the  interested  visitor  a real  taste 
of  tropical  splendor.  At  the  north 
end  of  the  lake,  from  which  the  lake 
gets  its  water  supply,  is  a charming 
little  w'aterfall,  or  series  of  falls. 


the  acquisition  of  which  it  has  issued 
bonds  for  more  than  $100,000.  One  of 
its  small  parks  includes  a field  house, 
with  gymnasium,  baths,  and  swimming 
pool,  constructed  at  a cost  of  $130,000. 
Grand  Rapids  has  parks  comprising  sev- 
eral hundred  acres  and  worth  $400,000. 
The  annual  appropriation  averages  $50,- 
000.  Tacoma,  Washington,  with  the 
characteristic  public  spirit  of  the  North- 
west, has  secured  already  1,000  acres  of 
parks  and  levies  an  annual  tax  of  1 y2 
mills  for  their  support.  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  by  persistent  and  well-di- 
rected efforts,  has  acquired  and  im- 
proved 300  acres  of  parks  at  a cost  for 
land  and  construction  of  about  half  a 
million  dollars.  A loan  of  $250,000  is 
now  being  proposed  for  new  parks  and 
playgrounds.  Harrisburg  has  now  749 
acres  of  parks  and  playgrounds,  for  the 
acquisition  of  which  it  has  issued  bonds 
for  $250,000.  The  city  appropriates  an- 
nually about  $30,000  for  maintenance. 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  looks  to  the 
Boston  Metropolitan  Park  system,  in 
which  it  is  included,  for  its  large  parks, 
but  for  local  use  it  has  many  small 
parks,  playgrounds,  and  open  spaces 
which  are  now  valued  at  more  than  $4,- 
000,000.  Its  park  loans  amount  to  $1,- 
519,000,  and  it  appropriates  about  $40,- 
000  a year  for  park  maintenance.  Hart- 


Echo  Park,  located  just  north  of 
Temple  street,  while  containing  but 
thirty-three  acres,  has  a long,  narrow 
expanse  of  water  that  provides  a 
course  fully  equal  to  that  of  Westlake 
or  Eastlake.  It  also  has  charming 
walks,  skirted  by  flowering  tree  and 
shrub,  a wooded  island,  connected 
with  the  largest  foot  bridge  in  the 
city  parks,  and  many  points  and  de- 
tails of  interest. 

Hollenbeck  Park,  on  Boyle  Heights, 
is  twenty-six  acres  in  size  and 
stretched  out  to  the  limit,  leaving  a 
rather  narrow  strip  of  land  along  either 
side  of  a narrow  lake.  The  space 
at  command  has,  however,  been  most 
appropriately  planted  so  that  the  ef- 
fect as  a whole  is  of  a much  greater 
area. 

Sycamore  Grove  Park  has  perhaps 
the  appearance  of  the  greatest  age, 
covered  as  it  is  with  majestic  groups 
of  sycamores. 

Other  parks  of  lesser  note  are: 
Central,  St.  James,  Sunset,  Plaza,  and 
Prospect,  all  bright  little  spots  in  the 
thickly  settled  sections,  where  breath- 
ing places  are  of  exceptional  value. 

100,000  CLASS 


ford,  Connecticut,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive of  small  American  cities,  has 
now  21  parks  and  open  spaces  with  a 
total  of  1,335  acres.  It  appropriates  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $50,000  a year  for 
maintenance  and  new  work.  Oklahoma 
City,  with  less  population  than  Chat- 
tanooga, has  officially  adopted  a plan 
which  provides  for  1,966  acres  of 
parks  and  70  miles  of  parkways  and 
boulevards.  A bond  issue  of  $400,000, 
which  is  $8  per  capita,  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  people  by  a vote  of 
two  to  one. 

These  figures  will  at  first  glance 
appear  high  as  compared  with  what 
Chattanooga  is  now  spending,  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  city 
is  at  present  backward  in  the  mat- 
ter of  parks.  Moreover,  this  expense 
would  be  distributed  over  a period 
of  years.  The  value  of  land,  if  care- 
fully purchased,  would  always  equal, 
indeed  soon  exceed,  the  total  cost  of 
acquisition  and  construction  with  in- 
terest ; and  the  cost  for  maintenance 
would  be  covered  by  an  expense  of 
less  than  fifty  cents  a year  per  capita, 
which  is  a low  charge,  considering  the 
benefits  that  each  citizen  would  re- 
ceive. But,  to  justify  Chattanooga  in 
proceeding  in  this  large  and  business- 
like way,  ample  grounds  should  be 
selected  in  various  sections. 


PARK  SYSTEMS  IN  CITIES  OF 

From  Report  to  Chattanooga  Park  Commission,  by 
John  Nolen,  Landscape  Architect,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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PROPOSED  DESIGN  FOR  LINCOLN  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL,  AT  WASHINGTON. 
Henry  Bacon,  Arch.  Photo  Copyright  by  Leet  Bros. 


PLANS  FOR  GREAT  NATIONAL  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL 


While  the  arrangements  for  the  se- 
lection of  the  design  for  the  great  Na- 
tional Lincoln  memorial  to  be  erected 
at  Washington  are  still  in  the  forma- 
tive stage,  a number  of  suggested  plans 
and  designs  have  been  shown  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Two  designs  were  placed  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  New  National  Museum, 
and  they  will  remain  in  position  for 
some  time.  One  design,  by  Architect 
Henry  Bacon,  of  New  York,  contem- 
plates the  construction  of  a magnificent 
granite  colonnade,  enclosing  a memorial 
hall  on  the  site  in  Potomac  Park,  while 
the  other,  which  is  the  work  of  Archi- 
tect John  Russell  Pope  and  Sculptor 
Adolph  A.  Weinman,  was  prepared  with 
the  idea  of  using  the  site  at  the  Sol- 


diers’ Home.  The  Bacon  plan  calls  for 
the  creation  of  an  artificial  terrace 
totaling  twenty-seven  feet  in  height 
above  the  present  ground  level  in  Po- 
tomac Park,  on  the  top  of  which  the 
architect  would  have  placed  a granite 
platform  231  feet  long  and  168  feet 
wide,  surrounded  by  a colonnade  171 
feet  long  and  108  feet  wide.  Inside  the 
colonnade  is  the  memorial  hall  to 
contain  a tomb  and  Lincoln  relics. 

The  Lincoln  memorial  will  probably 
be  located  on  the  Potomac,  in  a site 
that  would  be  on  the  axis  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Mall,  and  in  proper  balance 
with  the  White  House  and  the  Wash- 
ington Monument.  The  Washington 
Park  Commission,  D.  H.  Burnham, 
Charles  F.  McKim,  Augustus  Saint- 


Gaudens  and  F.  L.  Olmsted,  in  their  re- 
port January  1,  1902,  on  the  future  de- 
velopment of  Washington,  recommend- 
ed this  as  the  only  appropriate  and  fit- 
ting site  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  a memorial  to  Lincoln.  The  Com- 
mission devoted  several  months  to  the 
study  of  the  drawings  and  the  sites 
suggested.  They  considered  the  me- 
morial as  an  addition  to  the  Union  Sta- 
tion, other  sites  on  Capitol  Hill,  on  Six- 
teenth street  extended,  the  roadway  to 
Gettysburg  and  the  site  proposed  by 
the  Park  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  site  commensurate  with  the  re- 
nown of  Lincoln  was  the  one  recom- 
mended by  the  Park  Commission  on  the 
Potomac. 
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DENVER  TO  GET  VAST  CHAIN  OF  MOUNTAIN  PARKS 


MAP  OF  PROPOSED  MOUNTAIN  PARK  SYSTEM  OF  DENVER. 


A system  of  mountain  parks  for 
Denver  embracing  the  most  pictur- 
esque sections  of  the  mountains  and 
foothills  west  and  southwest  of  the 
city,  is  outlined  on  a map  which  has 
been  drawn  for  the  joint  mountain 
parks  committee  of  the  Denver  com- 
mercial bodies.  The  plan  is  subject 
to  change,  depending  upon  the  ex- 
penditure needed  to  acquire  the  priv- 
ately owned  land  included  in  the  sys- 
tem, but  if  it  is  carried  out  in  general 
detail  it  will  provide  an  asset  to  the 
city’s  attractions  such  as  is  found 
nowhere  else  in  America. 

Seven  natural  mountain  parks,  em- 
bracing some  17,000  acres,  furnish  the 
basis  of  the  plan.  They  are  made 
the  links  in  a chain  of  good  roads  and 
electric  transportation  lines  giving 
easy  access  from  the  city  and  making 
the  entire  system  available  as  a re- 
creation ground  to  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple. 

Golden  and  Lookout  Mountain  on 
the  north  and  Morrison,  Mount  Mor- 
rison and  Mount  Falcon  on  the  south, 
are  the  best  known  points  in  the  park 
system.  The  map  illustrated  is  the  re- 
sult of  a year’s  work  on  the  part  of 
the  mountain  parks  committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Real  Estate 
Exchange  and  Denver  Motor  Club — 
shows  a boulevard  highway  running 
directly  west  as  a continuation  of 
West  Colfax  avenue,  entering  the 
mountains  just  south  of  Golden. 

Lookout  mountain  is  parked  with  a 
series  of  highways  which  wind  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  to  Genesee 
mountain,  Alta  Vista  park  and  Bergen 
park,  the  latter  the  most  distant  point 
from  the  city.  From  Bergen  park 
the  highways — some  of  which  will  be 


improvements  of  existing  roads  and 
others  newly  built — swing  to  the 
south  and  thence  to  the  southeast  to 
Troutdale  and  Evergreen  and  Spruce 
park.  Evergreen  is  a point  on  the 
highwajr  to  Leadville,  to  improve 
which  the  people  of  Jefferson,  Park 
and  Lake  counties  and  the  Denver 
commercial  bodies  petitioned  the  last 
legislature  for  a $20,000  appropria- 
tion. 

From  Evergreen  the  road  system 
urns  to  the  northeast  to  Bear  creek 
and  follows  the  course  of  that  stream 
to  Mount  Morrison  and  Morrison. 
Four  and  a half  miles  west  of  Mor- 
rison the  highway  branches  to  the 
south  to  Turkey  creek,  circling  Mount 
Falcon  and  joining  the  other  road  at 
Morrison.  From  this  point  there  will 
be  two  routes  into  Denver,  one  of 
them  by  way  of  Fort  Logan. 

The  road  west  of  Morrison  is 
planned  as  part  of  the  transcontinent- 
al highway,  crossing  the  range  by  way 
of  Idaho  Springs. 

According  to  Chairman  Pence  the 
Tramway  company  is  planning  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Denver  & Intermoun- 
tain into  the  mountain  parks.  This 


will  be  a continuation  of  the  branch 
that  leaves  the  main  line  before  it 
reaches  Golden.  It  is  proposed  to 
extend  it  to  Bergen  park,  one  of  the 
most  distant  points  of  the  park  sys- 
tem from  Denver. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  extend  the 
Intermountain  to  Morrison  and  to 
build  the  Valverde  line  of  the  Tram- 
way to  Fort  Logan  and  Morrison  and 
thence  into  the  foothills.  The  ulti- 
mate aim  of  the  committee  is  to  have 
every  point  in  the  mountain  park  sys- 
tem reached  by  street  car  line,  so  as  to 
make  it  accessible  to  all  at  a minimum 
cost. 

The  committee  is  now  securing  op- 
tions on  the  land  needed  and  expects 
to  have  this  portion  of  its  task  com- 
pleted by  the  time  the  amendment  to 
the  charter,  authorizing  the  city  to 
acquire  land  for  park  purposes  out- 
side the  corporate  limits,  comes  up 
for  vote  at  the  next  election.  The 
amendment  provides  also  for  a half- 
mill levy  for  a mountain  parks  fund 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  park  board. 

Through  the  foresight  and  gener- 
osity. of  a number  of  Denver  business 
men  one  of  the  most  attractive  sites 
for  the  proposed  chain  of  mountain 
parks  has  been  snatched  from  a syn- 
dicate of  lumber  men  who  had  all 
but  completed  its  purchase,  and  will 
be  preserved  intact  until  such  time 
as  the  city  is  prepared  to  acquire  it. 

The  site,  which  has  thus  been  saved 
to  the  people  of  Denver,  is  on  Turkey 
creek,  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
city.  It  is  heavily  wooded  and  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  one  person  for 
many  years.  Until  the  committee  on 
mountain  parks  of  the  Real  Estate 
Exchange  visited  the  place  and  put 
it  on  the  list  of  properties  that  are  to 
be  included  in  the  chain  of  parks,  it 
was  not  supposed  that  this  tract  was 
in  the  market  at  any  price,  for  the 
owner  had  consistently  declined  to 
sell.  In  some  way,  however,  the  fact 
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that  he  was  disposed  to  transfer  it  to 
the  city  through  the  committee  be- 
came known  and  a number  of  lumber 
men  made  an  offer  that  was  so  much 
better  than  that  of  the  park  commit- 
tee that  the  holder  felt  obliged  to  sell. 

The  pending  transaction  came  to 
the  ears  of  some  Denver  men  and 
they  visited  the  owner  and  urged  him 
to  let  them  take  it  at  an  advanced 
figure  over  that  offered  by  the  timber 
men.  Finally,  after  a few  weeks  of 
negotiation,  he  agreed  to  the  terms 
and  the  title  to  the  tract,  which  is 
several  hundred  acres  in  extent,  was 
passed  to  the  Denver  men. 

Now  the  committee  of  the  Real  Es- 
tate Exchange  has  made  an  agree- 
ment with  the  purchasers,  that,  when 
the  city  is  ready  to  acquire  this  and 
other  sites  for  park  purposes,  the 
latter  will  transfer  the  property  for 
what  it  cost,  with  6 per  cent  interest 
to  cover  their  expenses  and  the  use 
of  their  funds  for  the  intervening 
time.  Warwick  M.  Downing,  is  chair- 
man of  the  park  committee  of  the 
Exchange. 

The  most  novel  form  of  advertising 
which  Denver  has  yet  received  will 


be  presented  next  summer  at  the  con- 
vention of  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Exchanges  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  It  will  be  a topographical 
relief  map  showing  the  city,  the  civic 
center,  park  systems  and  boulevards 
and  the  mountain  parks  which  are  to 
be  established  in  the  mountains  and 
foothills  west  of  the  city. 

One  of  the  fine  improvements  re- 
cently made  in  the  Denver  parks  is 
the  Cheesman  Memorial  pavilion, 
which  stands  on  the  summit  of  a 
beautiful  rise  of  ground  in  Cheesman 
Park.  The  memorial  is  one  of  the 
largest  marble  structures  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  113  feet  6 inches 
long,  46  feet  10  inches  wide  and  from 
the  foot  of  the  marble  base  to  the 
top  of  the  marble  baluster  is  27  feet 
2 inches.  The  roof  is  of  reinforced 
concrete.  This  roof  and  the  marble 
architraves  and  pediments  are  upheld 
on  forty-four  solid  marble  columns 
and  eight  marble  piers.  These  col- 
umns are  arranged  in  pairs  around 
the  building.  With  the  bases  on 
which  they  stand  the  columns  are 
each  17  feet  2 inches  high;  the  col- 
umns proper  are  each  sixteen  feet 


high.  Each  is  built  up  of  ten  marble 
sections  after  the  fashion  of  the  old 
Greek  buildings.  The  style  is  the 
Roman  Doric,  in  which  the  bases  and 
capitals  are  very  plain,  and  the  col- 
umns without  fluting.  The  Chees- 
man Memorial  is  a gift  of  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter Cheesman,  in  memory  of  her  hus- 
band. It  was  designed  by  Marean 
& Norton,  and  built  by  Ladd  & San- 
ger, both  Denver  firms.  The  material 
for  it  is  marble  from  the  Colorado- 
Yule  marble  quarries.  In  front  of 
and  below  the  pavilion  will  be  three 
pools  of  water,  each  fifty  feet  by  sev- 
enty. Facing  the  pools,  from  the 
pavilion  side,  is  a cement  wall, 
through  which  broad  staircases  lead 
down  from  the  building  to  the  pools. 

Along  the  face  of  this  wall  are 
niches  in  which  will  be  fountains;  five 
in  the  central  panel,  in  front  of  the 
middle  pool;  two  in  each  of  the  end 
panels  in  front  and  one  on  each  cor- 
ner. Four  of  these  will  be  plain,  the 
others  will  discharge  water  into  the 
basins  through  classic  masks  of  ce- 
ment. Fountains  will  spring  from 
each  of  the  pools  and  between  them 
are  walks. 


SURFACE  TREATMENT  OF  WASHINGTON  PARK  ROADS 

From  an  address  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

By  Spencer  Cosby , Colonel  U.  S.  Army,  In  Charge  of  Office  of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds 


Our  method  of  applying  oil  to 
macadam  roads  in  the  Washington 
parks  is  as  follows: 

All  ruts  and  holes  in  the  surface 
of  the  road  are  first  repaired  by  clean- 
ing out  the  cavity,  filling  it  with 
coarse  stone,  which  is  covered  with 
a coating  of  hot,  heavy,  asphaltic  oil, 
then  sprinkling  a light  coat  of  screen- 
ings over  the  oil,  and  finally  compact- 
ing the  mass  by  ramming.  When  all 
holes  have  been  repaired,  the  sur- 
face of  the  road  is  thoroughly  cleaned 
with  rattan  brooms,  care  being  taken 
to  remove  all  loose  materials  and 
caked  dirt  or  dust  so  that  the  stone 
forming  the  wearing  surface  of  the 
road  shall  be  exposed  and  clean. 

When  the  road  is  entirely  free 
from  moisture,  and  during  warm,  dry 
weather  if  possible,  a light  asphaltic 
oil  is  spread,  without  being  heated, 
over  its  surface  by  means  of  special 
sprinkling  wagons.  One-third  to 
one-half  gallon  of  oil  to  the  square 
yard  usually  forms  this  first  applica- 
tion. To  allow  it  to  penetrate  into 
the  surface,  the  road  is  closed  to 
traffic  for  at  least  48  hours  after  the 
first  application. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  the  surface 
of  the  road  is  covered  with  a thin 


coating  of  clean,  coarse,  sharp  sand 
or  broken  stone  screenings,  free  from 
dust;  it  is  then  rolled  and  traffic  al- 
lowed to  go  over  it.  9 cubic  yard 
of  sand  or  screenings  usually  covers 
from  75  to  125  square  yards  of  road 
surface. 

In  this  climate  and  under  the  con- 
ditions of  traffic  obtaining  on  our 
park  roads,  the  oiling  treatment  de- 
scribed above  keeps  the  surface  in 
excellent  condition  for  a year.  It  is 
never  dusty  and  is  only  muddy  when 
for  a few  hours,  after  a heavy  thaw, 
the  skid  chains  of  automobiles  tear 
up  the  surface.  The  subsequent  pas- 
sage of  automobiles  without  chains 
soon  irons  out  the  roadway.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  the  surface  of  the 
road  is  again  thoroughly  cleaned; 
from  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  of  a 
gallon  of  oil  to  the  square  yard  under 
normal  conditions  is  spread  over  it, 
and  the  road  closed  for  48  hours  and 
covered  with  sand  or  screenings  as 
before.  This  treatment  is  continued 
from  year  to  year. 

Instead  of  handling  the  oil  in  bar- 
rels, we  have  found  it  much  cheaper 
to  buy  it  delivered  in  tank  cars,  from 
which  it  is  unloaded  into  the  sprink- 
ling wagons.  A pressure-tank  wagon 


was  used  to  advantage  for  the  first 
application  of  oil  to  the  road  sur- 
face, but  ordinary  sprinkler  wagons 
with  an  oil  distributing  attachment 
and  a squeegee  fixed  behind  the  dis- 
tributor were  found  more  economical 
and  equally  efficient  in  spreading  the 
oil  the  second  year.  To  ensure  coat- 
ing all  parts  of  the  road  with  an  oil 
layer  of  uniform  thickness,  men  with 
stiff  brooms  followed  the  sprinkler. 

The  following  are  the  specifications 
under  which  we  have  been  purchas- 
ing asphaltic  oil  for  the  surface  treat- 
ment of  park  roads: 

1.  The  oil  shall  be  a viscous  fluid 
product,  free  from  water  and  showing 
some  degree  of  adhesiveness  when 
rubbed  between  the  fingers. 

2.  It  shall  have  a specific  gravity 
of  not  less  than  0.940  at  25  degrees 
C. 

3.  It  shall  be  soluble  in  carbon 
bisulphide,  at  air  temperature,  to  at 
least  99  per  cent,  and  shall  show  not 
over  0.2  per  cent  of  inorganic  mat- 
ter insoluble. 

4.  It  shall  contain  not  less  than  3 
per  cent,  nor  more  than  10  per  cent, 
of  bitumen  insoluble  in  86  degrees 
paraffin  naphtha  at  air  temperature. 

5.  When  240  C.C.  of  the  oil  is 
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heated  in  an  Engler  viscosimeter  to 
50  degrees  C.,  and  maintained  at  this 
temperature  for  at  least  three  min- 
utes, the  first  50  C.C.  shall  flow 
through  the  aperture  in  not  less  than 
ten  minutes,  nor  more  than  twenty 
minutes. 

6.  When  20  grams  of  the  material 
is  heated  for  five  hours  in  a cylin- 
drical tin  dish  approximately  21/?. 
inches  in  diameter  by  1 inch  high, 
at  a constant  temperature  of  163  de- 
grees C.,  the  loss  in  weight  by  vola- 
tilization shall  not  exceed  20  per  cent. 
The  residue  should  be  decidedly 
sticky. 

7.  Its  fixed  carbon  shall  be  not 
less  than  3.5  per  cent. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from 
the  year’s  report  of  the  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Buildings  and  Grounds,  show  the 
cost  of  surface  treatment  of  the  mac- 
adam roads  in  the  Washington  parks 
under  that  office  from  July  1,  1910, 
to  June  30,  1911,  oil  or  tar  being  the 
material  used: 

Length  of  road  treated  38,650  feet. 

Area  of  road  treated  166,490  square 
yards. 

Quantity  of  oil  or  tar  used  43,455 
gallons. 

Average  area  treated  per  gallon 
3.83  square  yards. 

Average  cost  of  oil  and  applying 
per  square  yard  2.5  cents. 

Cents 


Cost  of  labor  per  square  yard 0.8 

■Cost  of  oil  per  gallon 6.5 

Cost  of  tar  per  gallon 6.8 

Average  cost  in  past  years  of  wa- 
tering roads,  per  square  yard..  3.2 


In  the  above  table  the  cost  of  the 
-sand  or  of  the  stone  screenings  used 
after  the  application  of  the  oil  has 
not  been  taken  into  account,  as  it 
is  considered  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
repair  of  the  road. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  one  rea- 
son why  our  park  roads  have  been 
in  so  much  better  condition  since  we 
started  the  use  of  the  surface  treat- 
ment I have  described  is  that  we  have 
abandoned  the  old  method  of  repair- 
ing them  once  a year,  and  now  have 
a system  of  regular  and  frequent  in- 
spection and  repair.  Supplies  of 
broken  stone,  screenings,  oil  and  tar 
are  kept  constantly  on  hand  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  roads,  and  holes  and 
ruts  are  repaired  as  rapidly  as  they 
develop,  usually  before  they  have  be- 
come large  enough  to  be  noticeable 
to  traffic.  We  have  practically  no 
hills  on  our  roads,  so  the  greatest 
amount  of  repair  work  has  to  be  done 
on  the  few  sharp  curves.  The  roads 
are  also  kept  clean,  being  swept  by 
hand  sweepers  at  frequent  intervals. 


It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the 
conclusions  we  have  now  reached  in 
the  city  of  Washington  should  not 
be  considered  as  final  or  of  general 
application;  they  represent  simply  the 
result  of  a limited  number  of  experi- 
ments carried  on  for  a limited  time 
under  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
Washington  parks.  The  value  we 
have  provisionally  found  for  x in  the 
solution  of  our  road  problem  may  be 

B I LLBOARDS 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  holds 
that  a state  statute  is  unconstitution- 
al which  makes  it  unlawful  to  erect 
a structure  of  any  kind  within  500  feet 
of  a public  park  or  boulevard  within 
the  limits  of  any  city  having  a popu- 
lation of  100,000  or  more,  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  advertisements  of 
any  kind  or  character  thereon,  and 
which  requires  the  removal  within  one 
year  of  all  billboards  and  advertising 
signs  that  are  occupying  space  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  court  says,  among  other  things, 
Haller  Sign  Works  vs.  Physical  Cul- 
ture Training  School,  94  Northeastern 
Reporter,  920,  that  there  is  nothing 
inherently  dangerous  to  the  health 
or  safety  of  the  public  in  structures 
that  are  properly  erected  for  adver- 
tising purposes.  If  the  placing  of 
such  structures  within  500  feet  of 
boulevards  and  public  parks  is  danger- 
ous or  otherwise  detrimental  to  the 
public  welfare,  it  is  difficult  to  see 


When  a man’s  name  becomes  a 
household  word  over  an  immense 
country  in  connection  with  work  for 
the  betterment  of  his  fellow  man’s 
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quite  a different  one  from  that  ar- 
rived at  in  another  locality  where  the 
quantities  entering  the  equation  are 
not  the  same.  The  whole  matter  of 
road  construction  is  in  the  develop- 
ment stage,  and  it  is  only  by  feeling 
our  way  carefully  and  comparing  the 
results  of  many  and  varied  experi- 
ments that  we  can  hope  to  approach 
a final  decision  as  to  what  is  the  best 
park  road  construction. 

NEAR  PARKS 

why  the  same  structures  would  not 
be  equally  so  if  placed  within  the 
same  distance  from  any  other  public 
street  or  public  grounds. 

The  gist  of  the  argument  in  sup- 
port of  this  law  was  that  the  police 
power  ought  to  be  extended,  both  by 
restriction  and  compulsion,  to  the 
promotion  of  purely  aesthetic  pur- 
poses, upon  the  ground  that  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  public  requires  it. 
While  the  general  welfare  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  principal  consid- 
erations which  will  justify  an  exer- 
cise of  the  police  power  of  the  state, 
still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  general  welfare  of  the  state  is 
promoted  by  according  to  each  indi- 
vidual the  largest  degree  of  personal 
liberty  that  is  consistent  with  the  best 
interest  of  the  public.  In  the  court’s 
opinion  the  statute  in  question  is  an 
unreasonable  attempt  to  limit  the 
proper  use  of  private  property,  and 
is  therefore  unconstitutional  and  void. 


home  and  civic  environment,  and  that 
word  means  regard  for  both  his  per- 
sonality and  work,  we  may  without 
hesitation  and  with  due  regard  even 
to  the  conventionalities  join  in  the 
praise  of  such  a name,  even  though 
the  principal  be  in  active  life.  . But 
Edward  Jarvis  Parker  has  passed 
away,  and  the  words  of  thankfulness 
for  his  good  work  and  wisdom,  which 
would  have  been  received  by  him  in 
modesty  and  deprecation  but  a few 
days  ago,  must  now  be  attuned  to  the 
harmonies  of  a requiem  for  a depart- 
ed benefactor  and  philanthropist, 
whose  character  and  record  stand  out 
in  marked  degree  in  this  particular 
time.  Every  active  worker  in  the 
country  associated  with  outdoor  im- 
provement and  civic  betterment  will 
deplore  his  loss,  and  recognize  that 
a great  force  for  good  has  been  re- 
moved from  their  midst;  but  most  of 
all,  the  city  for  which  he  seemed  to 
live  most  and  to  whose  welfare  he 
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devoted  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  a 
highly  efficient  and  wise  manhood, 
Quincy,  Illinois,  will  realize  her  loss 
more  and  more  as  time  moves  along. 
Quincy  owes  to  Mr.  Parker  a great 
debt  of  gratitude,  not  only  for  the 
practical  work  he  contributed  in  such 
large  measure  to  her  progress  and 
betterment,  but  for  the  splendid  ex- 
ample he  set  for  both  the  present  and 
future  generations  to  emulate.  But, 
as  the  Quincy  Daily  Herald  expresses 
it:  “Any  tribute  to  his  memory  at 
this  time  could  but  faintly  shadow 
forth  the  incalculable  service  he  has 
given  for  years,  the  unselfish  en- 
thusiasm with  which  he  had  devoted 
the  best  years  of  his  life  to  beautify- 
ing and  building  up  his  beloved  home 
city,  and  the  tireless  insistence  with 
which  he  has  developed  the  parks  and 
boulevards  from,  unsightly  bluffs  and 
mazes  of  tangled  underbrush  into  a 
complete  landscape  system  which  has 
made  the  name  of  Quincy  famous 
throughout  the  land.” 

Mr.  Parker  had  been  seriously  over- 
taxing his  physical  powers  of  late, 
for  a man  of  his  years,  but  after  a 
strenuous  week  he  went  down  on  Sat- 
urday, February  24,  to  the  State  Sav- 
ings Loan  and  Trust  Company’s  of- 
fices, of  which  he  was  president,  when 
his  exhaustion  was  noticeable.  He 
was  ordered  to  bed  on  Sunday  by  his 


physician;  a few  days’  suffering  from 
double  pneumonia  followed,  and  early  on 
Friday  morning,  March  1,  a relapse  set 
in  and  his  magnificent  spirit  departed 
at  7:45  a.  m.  Mr.  Parker  was  born 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  February  18, 
1842.  In  1863  he  came  to  Quincy, 
111.,  and  soon  became  interested  in 
its  leading  activities,  which  he  may  be 
said  to  have  largely  influenced  until 
the  end.  He  was  a charter  member 
of  the  former  American  Park  and 
Outdoor  Art  Association,  which  has 
finally  developed  into  the  American 
Civic  Association,  and  with  which  he 
has  had  official  relations.  He  was 
also  a member  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Arts,  Washington;  the  Illi- 
nois State  Art  Commission;  the  Illi- 
nois Lincoln  Memorial  Association: 
and  besides  many  other  similar  con- 
nections he  was  a consulting  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Business  League 
of  America.  Quite  recently  his  force- 
ful correspondence  with  congressional 
representatives  at  Washington,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and 
Niagara  Falls,  has  attracted  attention. 
In  1869  he  married  Miss  Helen  D. 
Bushnell,  who  died  in  1885,  and  in 
1888  he  again  married,  his  bride  Jjeing 
Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Bull,  who  survives 
him.  He  was  a man  of  fine  taste  and 
broad  culture,  polite,  courteous  and 
liberal,  and  altogether  a gentleman. 
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Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  already 
spent  $1,600,000  on  its  165  acres  of 
public  parks,  and  it  is  said  that  $200,- 
00Q  more  will  complete  the  plans  of 
the  park  commission.  “There  has 
been  expended  on  the  river  front 
since  the  park  commission  was  es- 
tablished $1,089,000;  on  Rindge  field, 
$50,769;  Cambridge  field,  $97,000; 
Broadway  park,  $11,635,  and  these  to- 
gether with  other  construction  figures 
bring  the  amount  up  to  $1,600,000. 
“We  have  165  acres  of  parks  at  a 
valuation,  according  to  the  assessors, 
of  $5,507,141,”  says  Superintendent 
John  F.  Donnelly. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
propriety  of  the  preservation  of  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  Potomac  river 
and  the  necessity  of  stopping  the  de- 
struction of  its  banks  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Washington,  by  the 
quarrying  and  other  detrimental  op- 
erations. Architect  Gilbert  has  pro- 
posed a fine  scheme  of  land  acquisi- 
tion both  above  and  below  the  city, 
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and  to  transform  into  public  parks 
spaces  now  privately  owned  and  of 
historical  interest.  Under  this  proposi- 
tion the  water  approaches  to  the  Na- 
tional Capital  would  be  surpassingly 
beautiful.  As  the  Washington  “Star” 
says : “Mr.  Gilbert’s  idea  is  well 

worthy  of  consideration  by  those  who 
want  to  see  Washington  become  in 
truth  the  most  attractive  city  in  the 
world.” 

Olympia,  Wash.,  has  a beautiful 
wild,  natural,  park  of  256  acres  in  its 
Priest  Point  Park.  Mrs.  George 
Filley,  president  of  the  Civic  Im- 
provement Club  of  that  City,  informs 
us  that  it  is  heavily  timbered  and 
lies  about  a mile  from  the  city  limits, 
and  there  are  about  half  -a  dozen 
acres  cleared  for  drives,  paths  and 
picnic  grounds.  Last  year  a play 
ground  apparatus  was  installed,  which 
has  been  pronounced  by  a play 
ground  authority  to  be  the  most 
unique  set  of  homemade  apparatus  to 
be  seen  anywhere  in  the  country.  The 


park  commissioners  are  striving  to 
keep  the  grounds  in  as  natural  a 
state  as  possible.  The  Oregon  grape, 
red  and  black  huckleberry  and  other 
shrubs  indigenous  to  the  coast  have 
been  carefully  preserved,  while  the 
tall  and  stately  sword  ferns  deck  the 
hills  the  year  round;  the  dainty 
maiden  hair  and  some  twenty  or 
more  other  varieties  completely  hide 
the  black  soil  in  the  shady  dells.  The 
ladies  of  the  Civic  Improvement  Club 
have  furnished  such  vines  as  ivy,  Vir- 
ginia creeper  and  clematis  to  cover 
the  big  stumps  and  some  of  the  old 
trees.  The  Club  has  also  built  a 
women’s  bath  house  on  the  beach. 
The  park  has  a long  shore  line  on 
Puget  Sound.  The  president  says  also 
that  realizing  that  the  working  funds 
of  the  park  commissioners  are  very 
limited,  only  half  a mill,  the  ladies 
desire  to  help  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  good  work. 

Denver,  Colo.,  is  rejoicing  in  the 
belief  that  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1912  sees  almost  the  last  objection 
to  her  great  Civic  Center  swept 
away,  and  the  city  on  the  threshold 
of  a successful  campaign  for  civic 
beauty.  The  supreme  court  of  Colo- 
rado recently  decided  that  the  city 
has  every  legal  right  to  condemn  and 
seize  the  ground  needed  for  the  im- 
provement, and  the  additional  right 
to  use  the  city’s  credit  to  raise  the 
money  to  perfect  the  plan.  In  a few 
months  more  the  site  condemned  will 
be  paid  for,  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$2,700,000  will  be  issued,  and  with  the 
money  thus  obtained  the  old  build- 
ings will  be  razed,  streets,  parks  and 
buildings  will  be  provided  for,  and 
the  work  of  beautifying  the  city  will 
be  begun  in  earnest.  Denver’s  whole 
scheme  of  parks  and  play  grounds, 
connected  by  wide  and  beautiful 
boulevards,  running  to  all  parts  of 
the  city,  revolves  about  this  civic 
center.  With  it,  the  parks  and  drives 
are  links  connecting  all  the  widely 
separated  units  with  the  civic  center, 
the  heart  and  soul  of  the  whole  plan. 
The  cost  of  the  entire  Civic  Center 
scheme  is  estimated  as  follows:  Civic 
Center  site  proper,  $1,814,539.41; 
opening  park,  32nd  and  York,  $52,- 
253.50;  parkways,  boulevards,  etc., 
$314,283.99;  play  grounds,  $200,975; 
park  areas  and  triangles,  $141,411.20. 
Total,  $2,523,463.10. 

Historic  Jackson  Mound  Park, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  located  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  at  the 
point  on  which  Hernando  De  Soto 
is  supposed  to  have  stood  when  he 
first  looked  upon  the  Father  of 
Waters,  passed  into  the  ownership  of 
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the  city  of  Memphis  on  January  9. 
The  price  paid  was  $85,000,  on  terms 
of  $5,000  cash,  the  balance  to  be  cov- 
ered by  a note  maturing  in  twenty- 
five  years,  with  interest  at  6 per  cent. 

A movement  is  astir  to  preserve  the 
site  of  old  Fort  Dearborn,  Chicago,  at 
Michigan  Ave.  and  River  St.,  by  tear- 
ing down  the  old  building  now 
marked  by  a bronze  tablet,  and  in  its 
place  establishing  a small  park  for  the 
people. 

The  recent  bequest  of  William 
Land  of  $250,000  for  public  parks  in 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  is  raising  the 
question  as  to  exactly  how  it  will 
be  best  to  utilize  it,  and  much  inter- 
est is  aroused. 

A strong  protest  against  the  en- 
largement of  the  Sequoia  National 
Park  is  reported  from  Fresno,  Calif. 
It  appears  to  be  the  general  feeling 
in  places  that  certain  interests  are 
at  the  back  of  it,  and  that  it  is  not 
advocated  for  the  good  of  all  the 
people. 

The  Park  Commission  of  Klamath 
Falls.,  Ore.,  has  received  an  offer  of 
27  lots,  within  two  blocks  of  Main 
St.,  facing  Lake  Ewawna,  for  $5,000. 
The  property  is  estimated  to  be 
worth  $75,000.  The  offer  was  made 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  White,  founder  of  the 
First  National  Bank. 

The  board  of  park  commissioners 
of  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  submitted  a re- 
port to  the  city  council  pointing  out 
the  reasons  it  is  asking  the  council 
to  bring  before  the  voters  the  ques- 
tion of  issuing  $500,000  more  in  park 
bonds  to  carry  on  work  now  partly 
completed.  In  this  report  the  board 
says  that  improvement  work  in  the 
park  system  is  now  at  a point  where 
it  would  be  unwise  to  abandon  it  and 
that  out  of  the  $2,000,000  bonds  voted 
two  years  ago  there  is  but  $500,000 
left,  and  of  that  amount  but  little 
will  remain  after  paying  condemna- 
tion awards  in  the  acquisition  of  new 
property.  In  this  connection  Mr. 
Emil  T.  Mische,  superintendent,  re- 
cently addressed  a meeting  of  the 
Rose  City  Park  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation, explaining  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  the  necessity  of  voting 
another  $2,000,000  bond  issue  at  the 
special  election. 

Erie,  Pa.,  may  well  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  the  wisdom  of  providing 
parks  when  laying  out  a city.  There 
were  laid  out  with  the  original  plans 
of  the  city  in  1795,  the  Central  park, 
at  State  and  Sixth  streets,  of  which 
the  name  is  being  changed  to  Perry 
square,  and  Cascade  park,  at  Sixth 
and  Liberty  streets,  seven  blocks 
directly  west  of  the  Central  park. 


Each  of  these  duplicate  pairs  of 
parks  occupies  a city  square  of  four 
acres  of  ground.  The  finest  residence 
streets  in  the  city  connect  them. 
Eight  acres  of  park  with  shade  trees 
and  iron  garden  seats,  flower  beds 
and  fountains,  afford  a delightful 
resting  place.  In  the  Central  park 
the  original  trees  were  left  standing 
and  others  added  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  so  that  the  entire 
stretch  of  park  is  a shaded  lawn 
where  band  concerts  and  outdoor 
meetings  can  be  held.  Erie  otherwise 
is  noted  for  its  large  area  of  park 
lands. 

Negotiations  for  the  purchase  of 
160  acres  of  land  in  Austin,  Chicago, 
for  the  creation  of  a park  and  play 
ground  have  been  authorized  by  the 
West  Park  commissioners.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  board  were  instruct- 
ed to  offer  to  Archbishop  James  E. 
Quigley,  representing  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  $425,000  for  the 
property.  It  was  held  at  $600,000,  but 
the  valuation  of  the  Chicago  real 
estate  board  was  $450,000. 

The  good  which  can  be  accom- 
plished by  laying  out  parks  and  new 
surveys  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
how,  was  forcibly  presented  at  a lec- 
ture given  recently  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Horti- 
cultural Society,  by  Mrs.  Dunington 
Grubb,  landscape  architect.  She  laid 
particular  stress  on  the  importance  of 
a city  securing  children’s  play  ground 
sites  before  the  prices  get  too  ex- 
orbitant, which  surely  happens  as  the 
city  grows  in  size  and  population. 

A plan  of  municipal  parks  and 
boulevards,  designed  for  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  by  George  E.  Kessler,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  has  now,  after  some 
changes,  been  approved  both  by  the 
council  and  the  city  board. 

At  the  examination  for  a head  florist 
held  by  the  Civil  Service  Board  of  the 
West  Chicago  Park  Commissioners  in 
Chicago  on  February  27,  some  forty  or 
fifty  prospective  candidates  sent  in- 
quiries and  applications  to  the  Board,  re- 
siding in  twelve  different  states  in  the 
Union.  Of  these  only  ten  appeared  in 
Chicago  for  examination  and  the  test 
was  completed  in  one  day.  The  ques- 
tions were  devised  by  Mr.  Edwin  F. 
Kanst  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  W.  N.  Rudd, 
president  of  Mt.  Greenwood  Cemetery 
Association,  Chicago.  The  successful 
candidate  was  Mr.  August  Koch,  at 
present  in  charge  of  a department  of 
the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  at  St. 
Louis.  In  an  early  issue  this  interesting 
subject  will  be  again  referred  to. 

The  Sherman,  Texas,  city  council 
has  accepted  the  Fairview  Park,  pre- 


sented to  the  city  by  the  ladies  of  the 
local  civic  improvement  league. 

South  Dakota  is  working  upon  the 
scheme  of  a 50,000-acre  state  park 
in  the  Black  Hills,  a park  that  shall 
be  a paying  proposition.  The  state 
has  filed  papers  on  48,000  acres  of 
timber  land  in  the  Black  Hills  forest 
reserve,  and  to  12,000  acres  in  the 
West  Shore  Pines  reserve  in  Harding 
county. 

The  boys  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  are 
organizing  for  a campaign  to  secure 
a public  playground. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  park 
commission  of  Freeport,  111.,  the  plans 
as  submitted  by  Charles  Mulford  Rob- 
inson were  formally  adopted,  with 
slight  changes,  and  arrangements 
were  made  with  H.  C.  Klehm,  of  Ar- 
lington Heights,  111.,  to  act  as  super- 
vising architect,  the  remuneration 
for  such  service  to  be  upon  a com- 
mission basis.  The  plans  submitted 
by  Mr.  Robinson  show  the  general 
scheme  of  the  park,  and  they  have 
been  placed  for  the  inspection  of  the 
public  in  one  of  the  business  stores. 

The  supervisors  at  Fresno,  Calif., 
have  received  letters  from  United 
States  Senator  George  C.  Perkins 
and  Congressmen  S.  C.  Smith  and 
J.  C.  Needham,  stating  that  they  will 
do  all  in  their  power  to  defeat  the 
bill  which  proposes  to  enlarge  the 
Sequoia  National  Park.  These  let- 
ters are  in  reply  to  resolutions  sent 
the  two  California  senators  and  the 
congressmen  of  this  and  the  eighth 
district  by  the  supervisors  two  weeks 
ago,  protesting  against  the  proposed 
enlargements. 

Mishawaka,  Ind.,  a growing  town, 
is  earnestly  considering  a compre- 
hensive park  scheme.  Last  spring 
two  park  sites  were  acquired  by  the 
council  and  public  attention  is  being 
concentrated  on  park  development. 

The  efficiency  board  of  Cleveland, 
0„,  organized  by  Mayor  Baker,  has 
decided  to  issue  $1,175,000  in  bonds 
for  a start  on  the  proposed  new  city 
hospital,  park  improvements,  the 
Hudson  Boys’  Flome  and  the  Cooley 
farm  at  Warrensville.  The  city  hos- 
pital is  to  get  $600,000,  the  parks 
$350,000  for  adding  shelter  houses, 
paving  drives,  improving  entrances 
and  many  other  needed  improve- 
ments. Two  buildings  are  to  be  add- 
ed for  the  insane  at  Warrensville 
farm;  additions  to  the  value  of  $25,- 
000  will  be  made  at  the  Boys’  Home. 
More  bonds  will  be  issued  to  com- 
plete the  work  later  on. 

The  Woman’s  Park  Club  of  Walla 
Walla,  Wash.,  has  gained  a point.  The 
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commissioners  will  appoint  a park  com- 
mission of  three  members,  who  will 
act  as  an  advisory  body  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  care  and  extension 
of  the  city  parks.  The  mayor  will 
consult  with  the  park  club  before 
making  the  appointments.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  city  commissioners 
to  keep  the  parks  of  Walla  Walla  in 
just  as  good  condition  as  they  have 
ever  been  kept.  As  funds  are  avail- 
able, park  improvements  and  exten- 
sions will  be  made. 

The  park  committee  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  of  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  recently  held  a general  meet- 
ing of  representatives  of  all  civic  and 
commercial  organizations  to  discuss 
and  ascertain  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  Sacramento  on  the  public 
park  situation,  and  particularly  to 
learn  the  wishes  of  the  people  in 
regard  to  the  recent  $250,000  bequest 
made  to  Sacramento  by  the  late  Wil- 
liam Land  for  a public  memorial 
park.  It  is  proposed  to  canvass  the 
entire  park  situation  of  Sacramento, 
learn  the  desires  of  the  people,  and 
if  possible  to  lay  out  a general  plan 
that  will  lead  to  an  early  solution  by 
the  city  authorities  of  the  park  ques- 
tion. 

The  California  Camera  Club  has 
instituted  a campaign  against  disfig- 
uring advertising  signs  that  occupy 
conspicuous  places  in  San  Francisco. 
The  club  at  its  last  meeting  adopted 
the  following  resolution:  “Whereas, 
It  is  the  sentiment  of  the  California 
Camera  Club  that,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  beloved  city’s  appearance 
and  the  benefit  of  the  community 
generally,  such  advertising  methods 
should  be  discouraged  in  no  uncer- 
tain manner;  Therefore,  be  it  re- 
solved : That  all  members  refrain 
from  purchasing  or  using  any  such 
articles  as  may  be  advertised  in  such 
an  unsightly  manner.”  The  fact  that 
many  of  the  finest  views  in  and  about 
San  Francisco  are  disfigured  by  bill- 
board advertisements  is  probably  the 
motive.  It  is  a good  move,  however. 

In  the  report  of  John  W.  Dun- 
can, superintendent  of  the  parks  of 
Spokane,  Wash.,  he  advises  the  re- 
moval of  the  city  zoo  from  Manito 
park  and  in  its  place  to  install  to- 
boggan chutes.  Numbers  of  import- 
ant improvements  and  changes  in 
practically  every  other  park  in  Spo- 
kane are  suggested.  Mr.  Duncan 
takes  up  and  briefly  discusses  num- 
bers of  proposed  improvements  in 
parks  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  Ac- 
cording to  the  plans,  park  facilities 
for  this  year  will  be  in  better  shape 


than  ever  before.  In  addition  to  ad- 
vising immediate  attention  to  the 
sections  that  are  not  provided  with 
parks,  Mr.  Duncan  strongly  advo- 
cates the  park  playgrounds  idea, 
saying  it  has  proven  itself  to  be  in 
many  ways  the  most  valuable  of 
park  additions.  “In  the  development 
of  the  new  areas,”  he  concludes, 
“there  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  the  working  out  of  a scheme 
that  will  eventually  connect  all  of 
the  parks  into  one  large  system, 
which  will  prove  the  most  valuable 
asset  of  the  city.” 

William  Land,  a very  wealthy 
resident  of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  who 
recently  died,  left  to  the  city  $250,000 
in  the  hands  of  the  city  trustees  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a new  park. 
It  seems  to  be  public  opinion  that 
the  money  should  be  spent  on  the 
new  city  park  recently  purchased  by 
the  city  (Del  Paso  Park)  with  the 
name  changed  to  William  Land 
Park. 

Determined  to  secure  for  the  city 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a better  system  of 
playgrounds  and  parks  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  committee,  headed  by 
V.  H.  Kriegshaber,  is  preparing  a plan 
to  suggest  to  council  and  through 
council  intends  to  have  the  matter  put 
directly  before  the  people  of  the  city. 

According  to  a report  of  the  Civic 
League,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  done,  and 
is  doing  much  in  building  and  im- 
proving public  parks  and  public  rec- 
reation grounds,  but  it  is  still  behind 
other  cities  in  such  work.  In  the 
United  States  Census  Report  for  1908 
the  average  per  capita  expense  for 
public  parks  and  playgrounds  in  six- 
teen cities  of  300,000  or  more  popula- 
tion was  shown  to  be  76  cents,  while 
the  St.  Louis  expense  was  only  44 
cents. 

Some  200  enthusiastic  nature  lovers 
of  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Berkeley, 
Alameda  and  towns  in  Marin  county, 
California,,  recently  met  at  the  Tamal- 
pais  Center  Stadium  at  Kentfield  and 
formed  the  Mount  Tamalpais  Conser- 
vation Club.  A constitution  and  by- 
laws were  adopted,  the  membership 
roll  signed  and  officers  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  object  of  the  club 
is  to  check  vandalism  on  Mount  Tam- 
alpais and  to  work  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  mountains,  its  spurs  and  envi- 
rons, for  a public  preserve.  To  this 
end  the  club  will  work  for  national 
and  State  appropriations. 

Undoubtedly  the  reasons  of  the 
Palisades  Interstate  Park  Commis- 
sion for  confining  the  purchase  of 
property  solely  to  that  lying  within 


the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  avoiding 
the  expenditure  of  any  part  of  the 
appropriation  of  $400,000  made  by  the 
New  York  legislature  in  continuation 
of  the  park  through  New  York  State 
from  the  State  line  to  Piermont  Creek, 
will  be  demanded.  President  George 
W.  Perkins  has  said  “the  Commission 
had  completed  the  task  intrusted  to 
them,  that  of  saving  the  Palisades 
from  Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey,  on  the 
south,  to  Piermont,  New  York,  on  the 
north,  and  of  acquiring  the  face  of 
the  Palisades  and  the  land  between 
them  and  the  Hudson,  along  this  four- 
teen mile  strip  of  territory  for  the 
purpose  of  an  Interstate  Park.”  And 
upon  this  report,  Governor  Hughes 
and  Governor  Fort,  on  Memorial  Day 
of  the  Hudson  Fulton  Celebration  in 
1910,  dedicated  the  Palisade  Interstate 
Park,  as  an  Interstate  Park,  the  idea 
then  being  that  the  park  would  take 
in  land  in  two  States. 

A hearing  has  been  given  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Military  affairs 
on  the  bill  introduced  by  Represen- 
tative Thomas,  Third  Kentucky  Dis- 
trict, appropriating  $1,000,000  for  the 
purchase  of  32,000  acres  of  land  in 
Edmonson  County,  Kentucky,  contain- 
ing Mammoth  Cave,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  use  as  a national  park.  It 
will  take  $650,000  to  obtain  the 
ground,  the  remainder  to  be  spent  for 
engineering  road  and  other  work. 

The  park  budget  for  the  next  fis- 
cal year  for  Detroit,  Mich.,  will  total 
$772,443.50.  It  is  likely  that  they  will 
reach  $1,000,000  or  more  when  the 
supplemental  are  forwarded  to  the 
city  controller.  For  general  mainte- 
nance Park  Commissioner  Hurlbut 
asks  $627,585.50,  and  for  improve- 
ments $174,850.  One  of  the  large  sup- 
plemental that  will  be  inserted  is  an 
item  of  $200,000  for  reclaiming  the 
lower  end  of  Belle  Isle.  A request 
for  $150,000  for  resurfacing  Grand 
Boulevard  is  one  of  the  biggest  items 
in  the  maintenance  class.  For  re- 
surfacing the  roads  and  walks  on 
Belle  Isle  the  commissioner  asks  $50,- 
000. 

George  Clark  has  deeded  to  the 
town  of  Morristown,  Vt.,  that  piece 
of  land  known  as  Pulpit  Rocks,  lo- 
cated east  of  the  iron  bridge  on 
Lake  Lamoille,  consisting  of  about 
14  acres  and  the  most  picturesque 
place  on  the  Lamoille  river.  The 
same  is  to  be  known  as  Clark  Park 
and  is  to  be  used  forever  as  a public 
pleasure  ground. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Baer  have 
presented  the  city  of  Reading,  Pa., 

( Continued  on  page  22) 
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NNING  IN  AUSTRALIA 


CITY  P L A 

Australian  commonwealths  have 
formed  a federation.  A district  in 
the  southeastern  section  of  the  insular 
domain  has  been  set  aside  as  a federal 
district  to  contain  the  new  national 
capital. 

Topographic  surveys  of  the  city  site 
composing  about  fifteen  square  miles 
have  been  prepared  by  the  govern- 
ment and  this  with  supplementary 
data — historical,  meteorological  and 
geological — has  been  distributed 
throughout  the  world  as  a basis  of 
receiving  plans  for  the  new  city. 

Necessary  data  whereon  to  develop 
the  desired  plans  has  been  compiled 
with  extreme  thoroughness  and 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

As  presented,  the  problem  is  almost 
idealistic  in  that  the  assurance  and 
wealth  of  a nation  is  back  of  it  to 
attend  to  its  ultimate  completion. 

That  complex  field  of  city  planning 
will  find  in  this  open  competition  a 
clearing  house  of  the  world’s  ideas. 
Many  of  the  incorporated  proposals 
of  the  plans  to  be  submitted  will 
probably  be  Utopian,  ultra-theoretical 
and  capricious,  but  withal  there  will 
doubtless  be  many  meritorious  com- 
positions showing  superior  designing 
capacity. 

We  as  a nation  are  charged  with 
making  picture  plans  rather  than  prac- 
tical working  schemes  of  city  plans. 
Let  us  at  least  hope  that  among  our 
American  competitors  the  beautifica- 
tion of  utilitarian  objects  will  predom- 
inate over  plans  proposed  on  a basis 
of  endeavoring  to  utilize  beauty. 

We  shall  expect  to  learn  that  prin- 
ciples in  deduction  shall  gain  head- 
way as  a result  of  these  plans — prin- 
ciples such  as  the  size  of  block,  the 
unit  of  street  width,  the  cubical  lim- 
itations of  buildings  on  land  areas, 
the  basis  of  intercommunication  by 
rail,  and  similar  forms  of  utility  hav- 
ing a bearing  on  congestion  of  city 
dwellers.  The  whole  realm  of  orderly 
arrangement  devised  to  suit  the 
dwellers’  needs  and  withal  be  con- 
venient, economical  and  beautiful  will 
so  harmonize  as  to  give  an  advanced 
example  of  the  best  in  city  planning. 

Besides  the  Torrens  system  of  land 


titles,  and  the  so-called  Australian 
ballot,  the  means  adopted  by  the  Aus- 
tralian government  in  securing  a city 
plan  for  its  capital  city,  is  but  an- 
other indication  that  she  has  some- 
thing to  teach  us. 

United  States  Consul  John  F. 
Jewell,  of  Melbourne  reports  to  the 
State  Department  that  the  Minister 
for  Home  Affairs  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia,  Melbourne,  has 
issued  a memorandum  in  connection 
with  the  designs  for  the  federal  cap- 
ital city,  to  be  constructed  in  a federal 
district,  which  will  be  the  permanent 
seat  of  government  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia. 

A copy  of  invitation  to  the  com- 
petitors, embodies  the  conditions  of 
competition,  historical  and  introduc- 
tory matters  relating  to  the  district 
of  Yass-Canberra  and  its  selection  as 
the  federal  district,  and  the  require- 
ments for  the  consideration  of  de- 
signers, the  allocation  of  appropriate 
areas  embracing  sites  for  the  follow- 
ing buildings,  viz: 

House  of  Parliament;  residence  of  the 
governor  general ; residence  of  the  prime 
minister. 

Public  offices,  as  follows:  The  department 
of  the  prime  minister;  the  department  of 
external  affairs;  the  attorney  general’s  de- 
partment; the  department  of  home  affairs; 
the  department  of  the  treasury;  the  depart- 
ment of  trade  and  customs;  the  department 
of  defense;  the  postmaster  general’s  depart- 
ment; courts  of  justice;  places  of  public 
worship;  mint;  national  art  gallery  and 
library;  statehouse;  printing  office;  govern- 
ment factories;  university;  technical  college; 
city  hall;  general  post  office;  museum;  cen- 
tral railway  station;  railway  marshaling 
yards;  military  barracks;  criminal  and  po- 
lice courts;  Gaol  (jail);  hospitals;  national 
theater;  central  power  station;  gas  works; 
markets;  stadium;  parks  and  gardens,  etc. 

A description  of  the  site  selected  is 
also  given,  and  a model  of  the  city 
site  on  a horizontal  scale  of  400  feet 
to  1.  inch  with  a vertical  scale  of 
about  100  feet  to  1 inch  has  been  pre- 
pared, and  a cast  of  the  model  will 
be  sent  to  each  of  the  centers  of  dis- 
tribution for  inspection.  The  invita- 
tion to  competitors  states  that — 

(1)  The  government  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  invites  designs  for  the 
laying  out  of  its  capital  city,  and  under- 
takes to  remunerate  the  authenticated  au- 
thor or  authors  of  the  designs  that  may 
be  placed,  respectively,  first,  second,  and 
third  in  order  of  merit  at  the  final  adjudi- 
cation upon  the  designs,  in  accordance  with 
the  ‘‘conditions  of  competition,”  as  follows: 


For  the  design  placed  first,  premium  £1,760; 
for  the  design  placed  second,  premium  £750; 
for  the  design  placed  third,  premium  £500. 

(2)  The  conditions  under  which  designs 
are  invited  and  will  be  received  by  the  Com- 
monwealth follow  under  the  heading,  "Con- 
ditions of  competition.” 

(3)  Information  and  particulars  are  also 
given,  solely  to  assist  intending  competitors, 
under  the  respective  headings:  "Histori- 
cal and  introdutory "Requirements;” 
and  "Description.”  The  statements  con- 
tained therein  do  not  form  part  of  the  con- 
tract between  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
competitor. 

(4)  Information  for  the  guidance  of  in- 
tending competitors  will  be  available,  free 
of  cost,  at  the  following  places:  Australia, 
the  department  of  home  affairs  and  the  pub- 
lic works  department  of  each  State;  New 
Zealand,  public  works  department,  Welling- 
ton; Canada,  public  works  department,  Ot- 
tawa; South  Africa,  public  works  depart- 
ment, Pretoria,  and  public  works  depart- 
ment, Cape  Town ; London,  office  of  the  high 
commissioner  of  Australia;  Paris,  the  Brit- 
ish embassy;  Berlin,  the  British  embassy; 
Washington,  the  British  embassy;  New  York, 
the  British  consulate  general;  Chicago,  the 
British  consulate  general. 

(5)  Applicants  must  establish  their  bona 
fides  as  intending  competitors  before  being 
supplied  with  information. 

(6)  The  information  comprises  the  fol- 
lowing: (a)  Historical  notes,  conditions  of 

competition  requirements,  general  informa- 
tion, descriptive  matter,  and  statistics  re- 
lating to  meteorology  and  climatology;  (b> 
map  of  preliminary  contour  survey  of  coun- 
try about  Canberra;  scale,  20  chains=l  inch ; 
(c)  map  of  contour  survey  of  site  of  fed- 
eral capital  at  Canberra  (two  copies) ; scale, 
400  feet=l  inch;  contours,  5 feet  vertical  in- 
tervals: the  trigonometrical  meridian  may 
practically  be  regarded  as  the  local  true 
meridian;  (d)  topographical  map  of  fed- 
eral territory  of  about  900  square  miles;, 
scale,  6,000  feet=l  inch  (approximately)  ; 

(e)  map  of  the  State  of  New  South  Wales; 

(f)  map  of  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
State  of  New  South  Wales;  (g)  geological 
map  of  the  city  site,  scale  800  feet=l  inch, 
and  two  reports  by  the  government  geol- 
ogist of  New  South  Wales;  (h)  map  show- 
ing rainfall  and  temperature  statistics  of 
the  site  for  the  Federal  capital  and  sur- 
rounding district;  (j)  report  by  the  Com- 
monwealth meteorologist  on  the  climate  of 
the  Yass-Canberra  district;  (k)  reproduc- 
tions of  landscape  sketches  taken  from 
points  within  the  city  site. 

(7)  Competitors  will  be  bound  only  by 
the  "conditions  of  competition,”  a copy  of 
which  must  accompany  any  designs  for- 
warded by  any  competitor. 

A feature  of  this  world-wide  com- 
petition contemplates  that  immediate- 
ly after  the  announcement  by  the 
minister  of  the  adjudication  of  the 
premiums,  which  will  be  made  at 
Melbourne  within  two  months  of  the 
date  of  receipt  of  designs,  it  is  in- 
tended to  publicly  exhibit  in  Mel- 
bourne for  a reasonable  period  all  de- 
signs admitted  to  competition. 
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McKinley  national  memorial  and  its  setting 


The  great  McKinley  national  mem- 
orial at  Canton,  O.,  was  illustrated 
and  described  in  detail  in  these  pages 
at  the  time  of  its  completion  in  1907, 
but  the  growth  of  the  planting  and 
the  improvement  of  the  grounds 
around  the  structure  since  its  inaugu- 
ration make  the  site  and  surround- 
ings in  their  present  aspect  an  inter- 
esting and  profitable  study. 

Probably  no  monument  in  the  coun- 
try has  a more  adequate  landscape 
setting.  The  operations  of  grading 
and  preparing  the  site,  and  of  build- 
ing the  great  central  approach,  with 
its  armored  concrete  foundation,  were 
among  the  most  extensive  works  of 
this  character  ever  undertaken. 

The  structure  cost  some  $500,000 


cipal  material  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  monument  is  pink 
Milford  granite,  which  has  been  util- 
ized not  only  for  the  exterior  of  the 
mausoleum  but  also  for  the  steps  and 
balustrade.  The  interior  of  the  me- 
morial is  finished  in  light  gray  Knox- 
ville marble  with  a honed  surface. 

The  site  is  a tract  of  37  acres,  form- 
ing the  crowning  eminence  of  the 
picturesque  West  Lawn  Cemetery. 
Spread  out  beneath  the  visitor’s  eyes 
is  a varied  and  beautiful  landscape, 
beyond  which  lies  the  whole  pano- 
rama of  the  city  of  Canton. 

In  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
approaches  to  the  tomb  there  is  a 
suggestion  of  a cross  and  a sword. 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous  features 


thus  doubly  to  impress  the  beholder. 

Another  supplementary  feature  that 
contributes  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
effect  is  the  presence  of  a statue  of 
the  late  President  modeled  by  Charles 
H.  Niehaus  which  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  grand  staircase  and  about  fifty 
feet  in  front  of  the  facade  of  the 
mausoleum. 

As  a sort  of  portal  to  this  patriotic 
Mecca  there  is  a circular  plaza.  This 
plaza  is,  however,  without  any  treat- 
ment other  than  a parapet  wall  and 
the  disposition  of  the  trees,  it  being 
felt  that  being  merely  a turning  point 
the  attention  should  not  be  held  by  any- 
thing here.  From  this  circle  the  ap- 
proach to  the  monument  is  of  great 
beauty.  The  oblong  lake  or  basin  pre- 
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LATEST  PICTURE  OF  McKINLEY  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL,  CANTON,  O.,  ITS  SURROUNDINGS. 


and  the  maintenance  fund  insures  that 
the  monument  and  grounds  which 
have  become  a Mecca  for  sight  seers, 
will  be  kept  in  perfect  condition  for 
all  time. 

The  main  structure,  designed  by 
architect  H.  VanBuren  Magonigle  of 
New  York,  is  108  feet  in  height  and 
79  feet  in  exterior  diameter.  The 
grand  stairway  which  constitutes  the 
grand  approach  to  the  tomb  proper 
an  essential  part  of  the  design,  has  a 
total  length  of  300  feet.  The  prin- 


of  the  whole  scheme  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  artificial  lake  or  basin  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  mausoleum. 
The  basin,  which  is  more  than  500  feet 
in  length,  widens  gradually  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  memorial,  broadening 
from  thirty-five  to  sixty-five  feet,  so 
that  the  vista  includes  the  whole 
width  of  the  steps  that  rise  directly 
from  this  water  pathway  to  the  main 
entrance  to  the  tomb.  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  this  quiet  basin  to  reflect  the 
architectural  composition  beyond,  and 


viously  mentioned  is  the  central  feature 
and  is  bordered  by  two  avenues  shaded 
by  trees. 

Various  approaches  for  pedestrians 
have  been  provided  and  there  is  also 
a well  .arranged  connection  between 
the  main  approach  and  the  system 
of  drives  in  the  cemetery.  The  tomb 
itself  is  not  more  than  a mile  from 
the  lines  of  the  principal  railroads 
passing  through  Canton  and  is  there- 
fore within  plain  view  of  thousands 
of  travelers. 
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WATER  COURSE  AND  APPROACH  TO  McKINLEY  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL. 


The  Harrison  Granite  Co.,  of  New 
York  were  the  general  contractors  for 
the  structure  and  the  Massachusetts 
Pink  Granite  Co.,  Milford,  Mass., 
were  the  sub-contractors  for  the 
granite  work.  Even  the  steps  and 
landings  of  the  main  approach  are 
of  Pink  Milford.  They  are  58  feet 


wide,  in  four  runs  with  a total  length 
of  200  feet.  They  have  a rise  of  6 
in.  and  a tread  of  18  18/23  in.  The 
coping  on  either  side  is  made  of 
stones  weighing  15  tons  each. 

The  ground  reserved  for  the  me- 
morial includes  twenty-seven  acres, 
the  original  eleven  acres  purchased 


from  West  Lawn  Cemetery,  at  the 
time  of  erection  of  the  memorial  and 
sixteen  acres  added  since.  The  land- 
scape plans  for  the  development  of 
the  grounds  were  prepared  by  Smyth 
& Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  plant- 
ing consists  chiefly  of  conifers  and 
deciduous  shrubs.  About  one  third 
of  the  ground  is  in  natural  forest. 

The  McKinley  Memorial  Associa- 
tion has  charge  of  the  grounds,  which 
are  cared  for  by  contract,  about  five 
men  being  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose during  the  growing  season.  The 
endowment  fund  amounted  to  $37,000 
at  the  time  of  dedication  of  the  me- 
morial. 

The  memorial  draws  many  visitors 
to  the  city,  and  an  average  of  350  peo- 
ple a day  inspect  it  in  summer  and 
from  30  to  50  a day  in  winter.  There 
is  no  admission  fee  and  a custodian  is 
on  duty  from  9 to  5 each  day.  Pub- 
lic exercises  are  held  each  year  on 
McKinley’s  birthday.  At  this  cere- 
mony last  year,  the  Evangelist  Billy 
Sunday  spoke  to  an  audience  of  8,000 
people,  gathered  about  the  memorial. 


NATURES  FROST 

Almost  everyone  may  be  supposed 
familiar  with  the  substances  that  we 
call  snow,  ice,  and  hoar-frost;  again, 
almost  every  child  may  be  presumed 
to  know  that  these  three  substances 
are,  in  reality,  no  more  than  as  many 
forms  of  water.  Whether  all  who 
know  this  much,  know  further  that 
snow,  hoar-frost  and  ice  are  one  and 
the  same  form  may  be  open  to  doubt. 

A writer  in  a recent  issue  of  the  Sci- 
entific American  describes  the  sci- 
entific phenomena  of  freez- 
ing and  the  formation  of 
“frost  flowers”  and  coatings 
of  hoar-frost  over  natural 
objects. 

One  of  the  lasting  bene- 
fits which  photography  has 
conferred  upon  the  world  is 
certainly  the  ability  to  place 
on  record  natural  phenom- 
ena so  that,  however  rare 
or  special  the  subject  of  a 
negative,  every  person  can 
examine  this  subject  in  a 
print  almost  as  well  as 
though  the  natural  object 
were  before  him.  In  cer- 
tain cases  the  examination 
is  easier  and  more  instruc- 
tive when  made  thus  indi- 
rectly than  it  could  be  un- 
der natural  conditions.  This 
is  certainly  the  case  when 


FLOWERS  AND 

we  desire  to  study  the  real  nature  of 
snow  or  hoar-frost.  Every  flake  of 
snow  or  atom  of  white  hoar-frost  is 
a crystal,  so  fragile  and  perishable 
that  a'  touch,  the  sun’s  first  rays,  or 
even  a man’s  breath,  will  ruin  its 
form  in  an  instant.  Those  forms, 
again,  are  usually  small  as  well  as 
frail.  To  be  examined  as  they — so 
to  speak — “grow,”  they  must  be  ex- 
amined by  the  naked  eye,  or  at  best 


SNOW  CRYSTALS 

by  a small  magnifying-glass.  They 
are  too  perishable  ever  to  be  trans- 
ported within  range  of  the  micro- 
scope. 

When  a sheet  of  water,  such  as  a 
lake,  begins  to  freeze,  six-rayed  ice- 
stars  are  formed  here  and  there,  and 
float  on  the  surface.  These  touch 
each  other  and  their  edges  join.  They 
are  the  component  parts  of  the  sludgy 
film  which  grows  outward  from  the 
banks  of  a freezing  pool,  and,  later 
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on,  it  is  these  six-rayed  crystals  which 
are  compressed  together  by  the  sheer 
force  of  their  own  expansion  and 
growth  to  form  transparent  sheets  of 
ice.  The  sheets  float  on  water  be- 
cause each  molecule  of  water  expands 
as  it  is  transformed  into  the  crystal- 
line form-ice.  Contrariwise,  when  the 
sun’s  rays  reverse  the  process,  and 
melt  an  ice  star  in  the  heart  of  a 
block  of  ice,  but  so  delicately  as  not 
to  destroy  the  specific  form  of  the 
melted  crystal,  this  water-flower  oc- 
cupies a less  space  than  the  original 
ice-flower,  and  its  petals  are  arranged 
around  the  gleaming  spots  of  vacuum 
mentioned  above. 

Floating  ice-crystals,  or  free  water- 
flowers  in  ice,  can  only  be  observed 
in  situ,  and  rarely  then.  Few  specu- 
lations cause  one  greater  wonder  than 
a deliberate  consideration  of  what 
must  be  the  almost-incredible  power 
exerted  by  the  rays  of  these  unstable 
ice-stars  to  weld  them  into  that  ice 
which  will  bear  the  weight  of  a man, 
or  split  asunder  huge  rocks.  Skaters 
may  occasionally  have  ocular  proof 
of  the  reality  of  this  power,  as  when 
the  ice-covering  of  a lake  “bends-up” 
with  a report  like  that  of  a small  can- 
non— an  incident  due  solely  to  the 
intolerable  lateral  and  upward  strains 
on  the  mass  when  the  ice-sheet 
stretches  from  shore  to  shore  and  is 
still  “growing”  downward  into  the 
depths  of  water.  The  expanding  ice 
must  force  the  lake  banks  apart,  force 
out  the  bed  of  the  lake,  or  heave  it- 
self bodily  upward.  The  last  alterna- 
tive encounters  the  least  resistance, 
and  hence  those  cracks  and  ridges  on 
the  ice  which  bring  many  a nasty 
fall  to  the  skater. 

Ice  is  the  solid  form  assumed  by 
liquid  terrestrial  waters  in  the  process 
of  congelation  or  freezing.  When 
what  may  for  the  moment  be  called 
liquid  aerial  water-rain,  freezes,  we 
get  hail-stones.  But  the  water  held 
in  suspense  by  the  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding our  earth  is  held  in  the 
form  of  vapor.  Saturation  of  the  at- 
mosphere with  water-vapor  is  fol- 
lowed by  condensation.  This  vapor 
in  its  condensed  form,  becomes  too 
heavy  to  be  supported  by  the  atmos- 
phere which  forthwith  lets  it  fall  back 
to  earth  whence  it  was  before,  and 
will  again  be  taken  up  through  the 
incessant  evaporation.  Deposits  of 
condensed  atmospheric  vapor  occur  in 
various  forms  and  from  various 
causes.  When  a warm  vapor  saturat- 
ed area  of  our  atmosphere  is  sudden- 
ly cooled  by  contact  with  colder  air- 
currents,  or  other  causes,  it  under- 
{Concluded  on  page  XVI) 


Concrete  Walks  in  Cemeteries. 

Are  concrete  walks  used  to  any  ex- 
tent in  or  about  cemeteries?” — J.  N. 
W.,  Ky. 

Concrete  walks  or  any  other  kind 
are  seldom  used  in  cemeteries.  Most 
cemetery  walks  are  just  spaces  left 
between  the  lots  and  are  grass  the 
same  as  the  lots.  If  however,  there 
are  places  alongside  the  avenues  or 
near  the  entrance  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  a place  for  a walk 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  av- 
enues, then  no  better  material  can 
be  found  than  concrete.  Some  ceme- 
teries are  building  a combination  gut- 
ter and  sidewalk:  Its  chief  objection 
is  that  it  is  too  conspicuous  and  some- 
what mars  the  appearance  of  the 
landscape. 

Bellett  Lawson,  Jr., 
Supt.  Elmwood  Cemetery. 
River  Grove,  111. 

* * * 

Payment  in  Advance  for  Cemetery 
Services. 

“Can  you  tell  me  in  what  propor- 
tion of  cemeteries  conducted  along 
modern  lines,  payment  for  work  done 
is  required  in  advance?  Our  direc- 
tors are  seriously  considering  the  ad- 
visability of  requiring  payment  before 
work  is  performed.” — F.  S.  N..  Conn. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  approximate 
the  proportion  .of  cemeteries  whose 
rules  provide  for  prepayment  for 
services  rendered,  but  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  a strong  sentiment  in 
favor  of  s'uch  rules  where  they  have 
not  been  adopted.  They  would  not 
only  simplify  the  office  work  but  save 
actual  money  losses  as  well.  Home- 
wood  Cemetery,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 
“Undertakers  pay  once  a month.  Lot 
owners  once  a year.  Stone  cutters 
and  florists,  in  advance.”  Discrimina- 
tion in  the  two  last  named  became 
necessary  because  some  of  the  firms 
were  not  reliable.  The  rule  has  worked 
very  satisfactorily.  Mount  Hope 
Cemetery,  Chicago,  has  a rule  apply- 
ing to  this  subject  but  “judgment  is 
exercised  as  to  requiring  payment  in 
advance.”  Extending  credit  promis- 
cuously is  poor  business  with  a cem- 
etery the  same  as  it  would  be  in  any 
other  business.  Forest  Hills,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  has  a rule  which  states 


“No  work  will  be  done  on  any  lot 
upon  which  there  remains  on  the  first 
of  April  an  unpaid  bill  of  any  preced- 
ing year  or  years.”  If  work  is  or- 
dered by  a stone  mason  or  under- 
taker and  is  not  to  be  charged  to  the 
lot  prepayment  is  required,  except 
with  a few  firms  who  regularly  re- 
ceive credit.  Oakland  Cemetery,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  does  not  demand  pre- 
payment for  work  done,  but  “if  a cus- 
tomer fails  to  pay  within  six  months, 
his  name  is  put  on  the  pay  in  ad- 
vance list.” 

* * * 

How  to  Kill  Quack  Grass. 

“What  is  the  best  way  to  eradicate  or 
hold  in  check  the  growth  of  Quack 
Grass?” — J.  B.,  Mich. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recently  issued  Farmers’  Bulletin  No. 
464  on  “The  Eradication  of  Quack 
Grass.”  Quack  grass  is  well  known 
to  most  farmers  all  the  way  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in  latitudes 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Riv- 
ers. It  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
weed  pests  known  in  America.  The 
grass  grows  under  a great  many  dif- 
ferent names,  among  them  couch 
grass,  witch  grass,  and  twitch  grass. 
The  author  of  this  bulletin  has  spent 
a number  of  years  making  a close 
study  of  the  grass  under  field  condi- 
tions all  over  the  northern  United 
States.  Based  on  this  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  field  habits  of  the 
grass,  experimental  work  was  started, 
which  quickly  resulted  in  a complete, 
cheap,  and  practical  method  of  eradi- 
cating the  pest.  Farmers’  Bulletin 
464  embodying  this  work  can  be  had 
by  applying,  to  your  Senator,  Con- 
gressman, or  directly  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 

* * * 

Grass  Under  Low-Growing  Trees. 

“In  the  November  number  of  Park 
& Cemetery  Mr.  Falconer  says  to 
‘grow  grass  under  trees’  and  his  rea- 
sons for  it  are  well  taken.  But  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  how  to  make 
the  grass  grow  under  large  sugar  and 
Norway  maples,  especially  when  the 
lower  branches  are  six  to  ten  feet 
from  the  ground.” — W.,  Ind. 
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TOOLS  AND  UTILITIES  RECENTLY  PATENTED 


Grave  Brace. 

A grave  brace  to  prevent  the  cav- 
ing in  of  the  earth  adjacent  an  exca- 
vation, has  been  patented  as  No.  991,- 
981,  by  Albert  H.  Havard,  of  Urbana, 
111. 

Figure  1 is  a perspective  view.  Fig. 
2 a side  view.  Fig.  3 a side  vew  of 
the  device  in  folded  position,  and  Fig. 
4 as  a partial  sectional  view  showing 
the  means  whereby  . the  side  wall 
members  are  held  in  position  on  the 
legs.  The  device  includes  a pair  of 
diverging  arms  1,  1',  preferably  made 
of  a single  piece  of  sheet  metal  which 
is  bent  about  the  central  portion  2, 
the  parts  4,  4',  adjacent  the  portion  2 
being  extended  parallel  to  each  other 
for  some  distance  and  then  made  di- 
vergent at  the  point  3. 

Each  of  the  legs  5,  5'  is  provided 
with  a rearwardly  extending  portion 
11,  11',  which  portions  extend  at  right 
angles  to  the  legs  proper  and  are  pro- 
vided with  openings  engaging  the 
rivets  9 and  9'  about  which  each  of 
the  legs  may  be  rotated  into  the  posi- 
tion shown  in  Fig.  3. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  relation 
between  the  legs  proper  and  the  arms 
1 and  1'  when  the  device  is  in  use, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  the  inner  member 
6,  6'  of  each  of  the  arms  is  provided 


SOD  CUTTER  AND  LAWN 
EDGER. 


with  recesses  12,  and  12',  into  which 
the  pin  13,  13',  carried  by  each  of  the 
portions  11,  11',  is  adapted  to  engage 
thereb}r  limiting  the  movement  of  the 
legs  about  the  pivots  9 and  9'. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  de- 
vice includes  any  desired  number  of 


GRAVE  BRACE. 


wall  retaining  members  15  provided 
with  a suitable  number  of  openings 
16,  these  openings  being  engaged  by 
headed  lugs  17  carried  on  the  inner 
side  portion  of  each  of  the  arms  5, 
5'  when  the  parts  are  in  position  for 
use.  It  will  be  noted  that  each  of  the 
openings  16  in  the  members  15  is  sub- 
stantially of  the  same  length  as  the 
headed  portion  of  the  lugs  17,  where- 
by the  members  15  may  be  hung  in 
position  on  the  legs  and  will  be  pre- 
vented from  movement  relatively 
thereto. 

Sod  Cutter  and  Lawn  Edger. 

Under  the  title  of  a “Gardening 
Implement,”  Sterling  E.  Norman,  of 
Attleboro,  Mass.,  has  patented  a com- 
bined sod  cutter,  lawn  edger  and 
pole. 

The  blade  A is  made  from  a blank 
shown  in  Fig.  3 and  is  bent  on  the 
line  8 to  form  the  two  portions  a and 
b.  The  edge  of  the  portion  a is 
straight,  as  at  9,  and  the  ends  of  the 


blade  are  cut  away,  as  at  10,  so  as 
to  form  angular  cutting  edges  upon 
the  ends  of  the  upwardly  and  out- 
wardly extending  portions  a and  b. 
The  side  edge  of  the  portion  b is  ar- 
cuate, as  at  11,  this  arcuate  margin 
projecting  beneath  the  extended  end 
of  the  clamp  plate  4 and  being  adapt- 
ed to  be  clamped  when  the  plate  is 
forced  downward  by  means  of  a nut 
and  bolt  5 and  6.  The  arcuate  edge 

11  is  located  intermediate  of  the  ends 
of  the  portion  b,  and  thus  two  wings 

12  are  formed,  which  act  as  stops  for 
limiting  the  angular  relation  of  the 
handle  to  the  blade.  The  cutting 
edges  extend  across  the  ends  of  both 
the  portions  a and  b,  and  thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  angular  blade  has  a 
cutting  edge  9 along  one  side  and  a 
cutting  edge  at  both  ends.  Because 
of  the  cutaway  portion  10,  the  cutting 
edges  at  the  junction  of  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  blade  are  diagonal  and 
give  a sheer  cut. 

This  implement  is  designed  to  be 
used  in  trimming  the  borders  of 
lawns,  around  drives,  walks  and  beds. 
The  handle  is  adapted  to  be  set  in 
opposed  angular  positions  against 
either  wing  12,  and  by  placing  the 
handle  in  either  of  these  angular  po- 
sitions and  pulling  or  pushing  the 
tool  along  the  border,  as  much  of  the 
sod  can  be  cut  away  by  the  edges  10 
as  is  needed  to  trim  up  the  edge  of 


COMBINED  CREMATORY  AND 
COLUMBARIUM. 
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the  drive,  walk  or  border,  while  at 
the  same  time,  the  portion  a of  the 
blade  which  lies  flat  upon  the  ground 
or  driveway,  will  undercut  the  strip 
of  sod  divided  by  the  portion  b,  and 
undercut  it  loose  from  the  bottom, 
thus  leaving  it  in  such  shape  that  it 
can  be  easily  removed.  By  moving 
the  handle  of  the  implement  to  a 
middle  position,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4, 
the  tool  may  be  used  as  a scraper  or 
hoe,  and  the  material  cut  in  the  first 
instance,  removed  from  the  edge  of 
the  border,  ready  to  be  carried  away. 
(Patent  No.  978,478.) 

Combined  Crematorium  and  Colum- 
barium. 

Adolph  Marsch,  of  Gera-Reuss, 
Germany,  has  patented  under  the  title 
of  “Contrivance  for  Preserving  the 
ashes  of  Cremated  Bodies”  a combi- 
nation of  a crematorium  with  a co- 
lumbarium in  such  a manner  that  the 
walls  which  are  provided  with  the 
spaces  provided  for  preserving  the 
remains  are  joined  with  and  support- 
ed by  chimneys  and  ventilation  shafts 
of  the  crematorium.  By  means  of  this 
construction  the  walls  can  be  built 
without  special  strengthening  columns 
to  a greater  height  than  would  other- 
wise be  permissible  with  regard  to 
the  strength  to  resist  wind-pressure. 
Furthermore,  there  is  a saving  of 
ground  as  a separate  superstructure 
to  be  used  as  a columbarium  is  not 
necessary  as  its  walls  are  arranged 
radially  or  in  the  form  of  a cross 
around  the  chimney  of  the  cremato- 
rium and  rise  directly  over  the  cre- 
mating furnaces  which  are  suitably 
arranged  in  cellar-like  chambers.  The 
illustration  shows  a view  of  a crema- 
torium constructed  in  accordance 
with  this  invention,  part  being  shown 
in  elevation  and  part  in  vertical  sec- 
tion. Apart  from  the  architectural 
features  of  the  improved  structure 
there  is  a saving  in  the  cost  of  the 
building  and  in  the  ground  space  re- 
quired. The  chimneys  and  ventilating 
shafts  which  hitherto  have  been  plain- 
ly visible  as  such  now  serve  the  dou- 
ble purpose  as  they  form  supports  for 
the  walls,  which,  on  account  of  being 
hollow,  possess  comparatively  little 
strength  in  themselves,  thereby  enab- 
ling the  walls  to  be  erected  to  a 
height  which  otherwise  could  be  at- 
tained by  employing  comparatively 
large  and  expensive  strengthening 
columns. 

The  walls  (a)  are  built  up  between 
the  chimneys  ( b ) and  the  ventilation- 
shafts  (r).  The  chambers  (f)  serve 
as  store-rooms  while  in  cells  (g)  at 


the  lower  parts  of  the  outer  surfaces 
of  the  walls  (a)  cinerary  urns  are 
placed.  The  walls  are  provided  in  the 
well  known  manner  with  cells  or  re- 
cesses which  serve  to  receive  the  re- 
ceptacle containing  the  ashes.  The 
new  arrangement  of  the  walls  renders 
it  possible  for  these  cells  to  be  provi- 
ded at  both  sides  of  the  walls.  (Pat- 
ent No.  991,866.) 

Grave  Digger’s  Dirt  Box. 

Harvey  M.  Smith,  of  Sunbury,  Pa., 
has  patented  a grave  digger’s  dirt 
box  to  receive  the  earth  thrown  up 
while  digging  a grave. 


Figure  1 is  a perspective  of  the  box. 
Fig.  2 is  a vertical  section  of  one  end 
on  the  line  2 — 2,  Fig.  4.  Fig.  3 is  an 
intermediate  section  taken  on  line 
3 — 3,  Fig.  4.  Fig.  4 is  a horizonal  sec- 
tion on  line  4 — 4,  Fig.  5.  Fig.  5 is  a 
perspective  view  of  one  end  of  the 
central  section  of  the  box  bottom. 
Fig.  6 is  a perspective  view  of  one  end 
of  the  rear  section  of  the  box  bottom. 
Fig.  7 is  a fragmentary  perspective 
view  of  the  upper  rear  corner  of  one 
of  the  ends  of  the  box. 

The  end  walls  B are  constructed  of 
boards  8 fastened  to  posts  9 which 
have  their  lower  ends  set  into  sockets 
10  in.  the  bottom.  On  the  lower  ends 
of  the  posts  are  tenons  11  which  fit  in- 
to mortises  12  in  the  end  cleats  2 of  the 
bottom.  The  rear  standard  or  post  9 
lias  its  upper  end  13  projecting  above 
the  top  edge  of  the  wall  and  is  formed 
with  a transverse  notch  or  seat  14  for 
receiving  a clamping  ring  15  fastened 
to  the  adjacent  corner  posts  of  the 
rear  wall  C.  The  rear  wall  C is  also 
made  of  horizontally  disposed  boards 
16  fastened  to  standards  or  posts  17 
on  the  lower  ends  of  which  are  the 


tenons  4,  heretofore  described.  The 
end  posts  14  have  secured  to  their  up- 
per ends  the  clamping  rings  15  that 
swing  in  staples  18  fastened  to  the 
post  17.  On  the  inner  face  of  the 
rear  side  C of  the  box  are  cleats  or 
stops  19  behind  which  engage  the 
rear  posts  9 on  the  end  walls  B so 
that  the  latter  will  be  prevented  from 
bulging  laterally  under  the  weight  of 
the  earth  in  the  box.  The  braces  7 
have  their  upper  ends  engaged  in  re- 
cesses 21  in  the  intermediate  posts 
17  of  the  rear  wall.  The  front  wall 
or  gate  D is  removable  from  the  box 
without  taking  the  other  walls  down, 


and  in  beginning  to  fill  the  box,  the 
front  wall  is  not  used,  so  that  the 
soil  can  be  more  easily  thrown  into 
the  box.  After  a while,  however,  the 
gate  or  front  wall  is  placed  in  the 
box  so  as  to  retain  the  earth  and 
prevent  it  from  rolling  back  into  the 
grave.  The  gate  D consists  of  boards 
22  which  are  of  a length  to  fit  be- 
tween the  end  walls  B,  and  these 
boards  are  secured  together  by  ver- 
tical cleats  23.  The  ends  of  the 
boards  22  bear  against  the  inner  sur- 
faces of  the  boards  8 of  the  end 
walls,  and  by  drawing  the  end  walls 
together,  the  front  wall  will  be 
clamped  by  a clamping  device  E.  By 
turning  the  turn  buckle  24  the  end 
walls  will  be  drawn  toward  each 
other  so  that  the  front  wall  will  be 
clamped  firmly  in  place.  In  setting 
up  the  box,  the  sections  of  the  bot- 
tom are  arranged  in  their  proper 
relation  and  then  the  rear  wall  set 
up  on  the  rear  section  of  the  bottom, 
the  tenons  4 of  the  posts  17  being 
engaged  in  the  mortises  3 in  the  ex- 
tensions of  the  cleats  2 and  then  the 
braces  7 inserted.  Patent  No.  990, 075- 
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NEW  ENTRANCE  TO  OAK  XAWN  CEMETERY,  DWIGHT,  ILL. 

NEW  ENTRANCE  GATE 


One  of  the  recent  improvements  at 
Oak  Lawn  Cemetery,  Dwight,  111.,  is 
the  massive,  simply  designed  entrance 
gate  illustrated  here. 

The  concrete  posts  are  33  inches 
square  at  the  top  and  36  inches  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  gate  is  of  iron,  very 
substantially  built.  On  the  west  post 
is  a bronze  tablet  with  “Oak  Lawn 
Cemetery”  and  on  the  east  post  one 
bearing  the  inscription  “Erected  in 
Memory  of  the  Veterans  of  the  Civil 
War,  by  Major  Curtis  J.  Judd.”  The 
gate,  posts  and  tablets  were  presented 
to  the  Association  by  Major  Judd, 
who  was  a soldier  in  the  129th  Illinois 
Volunteer  Infantry  for  three  years. 
The  cost  was  about  $400. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  af- 
firms a judgment  refusing  an  injunc- 
tion in  the  case  of  Harper  vs.  City 
of  Nashville,  70  Southeastern  Report- 
er, 1102,  brought  to  enjoin  the  estab- 
lishment of  a cemetery  upon  a lot  of 
land  contiguous  to  the  lands  of  the 
plaintiff,  where  it  was  alleged  that 
the  site  of  the  proposed  cemetery 
lay  in  very  close  proximity  to  the 


On  either  side  of  the  gate  a con- 
crete block  fence  has  been  erected 
both  east  and  west  covering  the  full 
front  of  the  cemetery.  This  improve- 
ment cost  about  $2,000. 

The  driveways  in  the  cemetery 
have  all  been  resurfaced  and  other 
substantial  betterments  made  about 
the  grounds. 

The  grounds  receive  excellent  care 
and  Oak  Lawn  is  one  of  the  best  kept 
cemeteries  in  Illinois. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  at 
present  are: 

J.  R.  Oughton,  President. 

F.  A.  Haise,  Secretary. 

M.  R.  Keeley,  Treasurer. 

C.  M.  Baker.  Superintendent. 


residence  of  the  plaintiff;  that,  if 
the  injunction  was  not  granted,  the 
location  of  the  cemetery  and  its  use 
as  a place  for  the  burial  of  the  dead 
would  greatly  endanger  and  damage 
the  plaintiff,  in  that  it  would  cause  a 
depreciation  in  the  market  value  of 
her  property,  and  because  the  rela- 
tive situation  of  her  land  to  the  land 
purchased  by  the  city  was  such  that 


the  water  would  flow  from  the  cem- 
etery onto  her  land,  etc. 

Cemeteries,  the  court  says,  are  a 
necessity.  A place  where  the  dead 
may  be  given  decent  Christian  burial 
must  be  established,  and  the  location 
of  such  must  necessarily  be  upon 
some  tract  of  land  more  or  less  suit- 
able and  commodious;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  a tract  of  land  that 
is  not  contiguous  to  the  lands  of 
some  one  else.  And  inasmuch  as 
cemeteries  must  be  established,  and 
should  be  located  where  they  are  rea- 
sonably accessible,  it  is  rarely  pos- 
sible to  so  fix  their  location,  when 
they  are  designed  for  the  use  of  a 
populous  town  or  city,  where  they 
will  not  be  in  more  or  less  proximity 
to  some  residences;  and  unless  the 
soil  of  the  land  used  as  a cemetery 
and  that  of  the  contiguous  owners  is 
such  as  to  cause  drainage  which  will 
produce  a contamination  of  the 
waters,  thereby  putting  in  jeopardy 
the  health  or  lives  of  the  owners  of 
the  contiguous  lands  and  the  health 
of  their  families,  or  unless  the  air 
would  be  contaminated,  courts  of 
equity  will  not  interfere  by  the  grant 
of  injunctive  relief  to  prevent  the  es- 
( Concluded  on  page  XVIII ) 
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EXEMPTION  OF  CEMETERY  LANDS  IN  MINNESOTA 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota 
holds,  in  State  vs.  District  Court  of 
Ramsey  County,  131  Northwestern 
Reporter,  327,  that  the  statute  of  that 
state  providing  that  no  road  or  street 
can  be  laid  out  through  the  cemetery 
of  a cemetery  association,  or  through 
any  part  of  the  lands  of  such  asso- 
ciation, prevents  extending  a street 
across  land  of  such  an  association 
acquired  and  held  for  future  use  for 
cemetery  purposes. 

The  legislature,  the  court  says, 
made  exempt  from  taxation,  and  from 
roads  and  streets,  not  only  the  cem- 
etery land  actually  used  for  the  burial 


of  the  dead,  but  other  lands  of  the 
association  which  it  was  authorized 
by  law  to  acquire  and  hold  for  fu- 
ture use,  thought  not  actually  in  use 
at  the  time  for  burials.  The  policy 
of  the  state  has  always  been  to  pro- 
tect public  cemeteries  against  en- 
croachment. They  are  corporations 
of  a public  character,  with  a sacred 
trust.  Exemption  from  the  burdens 
of  taxation,  assessments,  and  having- 
roads  or  streets  cut  through  their 
lands  is  not  to  aid  the  associations  or 
their  trustees,  but  is  to  preserve  cem- 
eteries for  the  particular  uses  to 
which  they  have  been  appropriated, 


and  to  guard  against  the  disturbance 
of  the  resting  places  of  the  dead.  The 
law  should  be  construed  liberally. 

But  the  common  council  of  the 
city  of  St.  Paul  has  power,  under  its 
charter,  to  regulate  the  burial  of  the 
dead  within  the  city  limits,  and  this 
power  includes  the  power  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  cemeteries  and 
the  enlargement  of  existing  cem- 
eteries. 

An  ordinance  of  said  city  provid- 
ing that  no  cemetery  shall  be  estab- 
lished or  set  apart,  nor  any  existing 
cemetery  enlarged,  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  council,  is  valid. 


REFINED  TYPE 
OF  GREEK 
STELE  DESIGN 

The  Olmsted  memorial  illustrated 
on  this  page  is  a distinguished  ex- 
ample of  refinement  in  decoration 
and  grace  of  line  in  the  cemetery 
memorial.  It  shows  strikingly  what 
can  be  accomplished  with  the  use  of 
a very  simple  classic  form  and  ar- 
tistic treatment  of  all  details. 

The  motif  of  the  design  is  the 
ancient  Greek  stele,  one  of  the  finest 
and  purest  types  of  monumental  art 
that  the  greatest  of  the  artistic  ages 
has  produced,  and  one  that  can  be 
made  to  yield  richly  for  modern 
cemetery  art  if  judiciously  studied 
and  adapted  to  modern  conditions. 
This  specimen  has  preserved  with 
rare  success  the  spirit  of  the  original, 
and  at  the  same  time  developed  a 
massive,  graceful  modern  memorial  of 
the  refined  monumental  tablet  type. 

The  decorations,  both  the  bronze 
vase  at  the  base,  and  the  unusually 
effective  and  original  style  of  inscrip- 
tion, are  both  suggestive  of  the  best 
of  the  modern  German  style  in 
cemetery  architecture. 

The  memorial  stands  in  Kensico 
Cemetery,  New  York  City,  and  was 
designed  by  Ora  Coltman,  the  monu- 
mental architect  and  sculptor  of 
Cleveland,  O.  It  was  executed  in 
Balfour  pink  granite  by  Presbrey- 
Coykendall  Co.,  of  Barre,  Vt.  The 
warm  tone  of  this  granite  harmonizes 
well  with  the  bronze  decorations,  a 
combination  that  Mr.  Coltman  has 
used  very  effectively  in  other  fine  ex- 
amples of  his  memorial  work.  The 
bronze  was  cast  by  the  Henry-Bon- 
nard  Bronze  Co.  The  tablet  stands 
about  nine  feet  high. 


OLMSTED  MEMORIAL,  KENSICO  CEMETERY,  NEW  YORK. 
Ora  Coltman,  Cleveland,  Designer. 
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ENTRANCE  AND  OFFICE,  MAPLE  GROVE  CEMETERY,  RAVENNA,  O. 


NEW  CEMETERY  ENTRANCE  AND 


The  new  office  and  waiting  room  of 
Maple  Grove  Cemetery,  Ravenna,  O., 
and  the  attractive  entrance  of  natural 
stone,  illustrated  here,  have  added  sub- 
stantially to  the  attractive  appearance 
and  conveniences  of  those  grounds. 

The  office  building  is  an  attractive 
structure  of  the  cottage  type,  with 
broad  veranda,  and  is  well  fitted  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  patrons  and 
transact  the  business  of  the  cemetery. 
The  building  and  the  wall  have  been 
harmonized  with  each  other  and  with 
the  landscape  to  make  very  serviceable 
simple  structures  at  small  expense. 


Several  other  improvements  in  the 
way  of  special  ornamental  plantings  are 
planned  by  Superintendent  R.  E.  Gifford 
for  the  coming  season. 

Another  new  service  is  that  of  a 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  the  auto- 
matic sealing  vault  which  is  now  made 
by  Superintendent  Gifford.  Many  of 
these  vaults  are  being  used  and  their 
manufacture  on  the  grounds  is  a saving 
to  those  who  buy  them  and  an  impor- 
tant source  of  revenue  to  the  cemetery 
funds. 

The  walls  and  piers  for  the  entrance 
gates  were  made  by  the  cemetery  force 
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and  the  gates  put  on  entirely  by  cem- 
etery labor. 

The  work  was  successfully  and  ex- 
peditiously done  under  the  direction  of 
the  superintendent,  who  is  expert  in 
this  line  of  construction. 

The  surface  of  the  work  is  of  split 
boulders  which  show  a great  variety  of 
colors.  It  is  proposed  to  pave  the 
driveway  at  this  point  next  year,  thus 
giving  visitors  a clean  approach  to  the 
waiting  room.  A number  of  stones 
from  Mammoth  Cave  and  Hot  Springs, 
gifts  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Gledhill,  have  been 
given  place  in  the  wall. 
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PRIMITIVE  LIFE  ON  THE 
PALISADES. 

F.  M.  L.  Tonetti,  Sc. 


The  old  style  freak  monument  that 
insisted  on  an  exact  and  literal  sym- 
bolism of  the  occupation  of  the  de- 
ceased, is  gradually  passing  from  our 
midst,  but  an  occasional  example  is 
even  yet  erected  in  the  small  country 
cemeteries  where  modern  regulations 
or  refined  taste  do  not  forbid. 

We  have  shown  in  these  pages  from 
time  to  time  many  of  this  class  of  tomb- 
stones, such  as  the  literal  reproduction 
of  the  engineer’s  engine  surmounting 
his  monument;  the  marble  reproduction 
of  the  carpenter’s  house;  the  horse- 
man’s horse  or  the  blacksmith’s  anvil, 
that  serve  to  lend  a touch  of  variety 
and  humor  to  the  sober  precincts  of  the 
cemetery. 

A Circus  Tent  in  Stone 

One  of  the  most  novel  of  the  recent 
freak  monuments  that  have  come  to  our 
notice  is  the  Bedford  stone  reproduc- 
tion of  a circus  tent  and  pole  erected 
by  the  Ringling  Brothers  at  Wahpeton, 
N.  D.,  in  memory  of  three  of  their  em- 
ployees who  were  killed  by  lightning.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  die  of  the  monu- 
ment is  an  exact  reproduction  in  min- 
iature of  a tent,  and  the  shaft  of  the 
center  tent  pole.  Even  the  wrinkles 
and  ropes  have  been  carefully  wrought 
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out  on  the  tent  and  the  mallet  and  pegs 
that  hold  the  ropes  are  given  place  on 
the  front  of  the  die.  The  tent  pole  is 
shown  as  broken  at  the  top  and  ropes, 
tackle  and  chains  are  wound  realistically 
around  it. 

A Nigger-head  Vase  Monument 

Another  of  our  illustrations  shows  an 
odd  piece  of  work  which  was  construct- 
ed by  W.  L.  Dye,  of  Marion,  Iowa.  It 
is  variously  called  an  electric  fountain, 
flower  vase,  porch  pier  or  monument, 
and1  is  made  of  the  Iowa  boulder,  or 
nigger-head  as  commonly  called.  The 
base  is  1-4  x 1-4  square ; the  columns 
0-6  x 0-6  round  cap  1-6  x 1-6  ; pedestal 
0-10  x 0-2,  vase  0-9  at  the  bottom,  1-1 
at  the  top,  and  three  inches  thick.  There 
is  a hole  through  the  center  from  the 
bottom  of  the  vase  to  the  bottom  of  the 
base,  for  water  pipe  and  electric  wires 
to  be  run  through.  There  are  54  dif- 
ferent colored  stones  in  the  construc- 
tion, and  approximately  5,000  pieces 
varying  in  size  from  the  end  of  a finger 
to  the  largest  piece  which  is  0-5  x 0-6. 
It  stands  4-8  from  the  bottom  of  the 
base  to  the  top  of  the  flower  vase.  The 


CIRCUS  TENT  IN  BEDFORD  STONE; 
MEMORIAL  TO  RINGLING  EMPLOY- 
EES AT  WAHPETON,  N.  D. 


VASE-MONUMENT  OF  NIGGER-HEAE 
BOULDERS  AT  MARION,  IA. 


date,  1911,  the  star,  and  the  horse  shoe 
are  all  cut  out  of  the  same  kind  of  ma- 
terial as  the  rest  of  the  fountain.  All 
separate  parts  are  re-inforced  with  iron. 

The  Cliff  Dwellers  in  Sculpture 

While  scarcely  to  be  classed  as  a 
freak  as  the  ter-m  is  applied  to  the  oth- 
er two  examples  shown  here  the  re- 
markable piece  of  sculpture  illustrated 
is  so  bizarre  and  daring  in  conception 
as  to  remove  it  from  the  conventional 
field  of  sculpture. 

This  study  of  aboriginal  life  identi- 
fied with  the  rock  walled  banks  of  the 
Hudson  River  is  a remarkable  group 
of  sculpture,  called  “Primitive  Life  of 
the  Palisades,”  just  completed  by  Fran- 
cis M.  L.  Tonetti,  the  New  York  sculp- 
tor. The  Hudson  always  had  a 
strong  hold  upon  his  imagination,  and 
he  has  a summer  home  on  the  west 
bank  near  Piermont.  The  group  is 
twenty-feet  in  height.  It  represents  a 
portion  of  the  cliffs  of  trap  rock,  down 
which  an  Indian  hunter  with  a deer 
thrown  over  his  back  is  making  his 
way,  while  at  another  point  may  be 
seen  another  of  the  copper  skinned 
race  drinking  from  a spring  which 
trickles  through  the  rock.  The  figures 
are  of  heroic  size  and  are  modelled 
with  sculptural  force  and  grace  of  line. 
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with  unimproved  ground  located  in 
the  northwestern  section  of  the  city 
for  park  purposes.  The  land  in  ques- 
tion is  worth  between'  $35,000  and 
$40,000  and  consists  of  about  four 
solid  city  blocks. 

Although  every  precaution  appears 
to  have  been  taken,  says  a local  pa- 
per, against  purchase  of  the  property 
for  the  proposed  extension  of  Cap- 
itol Park,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  running 
above  the  $2,000,000  appropriated  by 
the  legislature,  the  state  isn’t  going 
to  get  off  with  that  figure  for  a com- 
pleted park.  The  $2,000,000  is  only 
to  pay  for  the  20  acres  or  more  of 
property  acquired.  The  work  of 
clearing  away  the  buildings  and  con- 
verting the  area  into  a suitable  set- 
ting for  the  capitol  will  require  a lot 
more  money.  The  next  legislature 
is  to.be  asked  to  authorize  the  crea- 
tion of  a commission  of  high  class 
landscape  experts  to  take  charge  of 
the  parking  project  and  there  will 
have  to  be  an  appropriation  for  this 
work. 

Improvements  and  Additions 

An  appropriation  of  $5,000  has  been 
asked  of  the  Altoona,  Pa.,  City  Coun- 
cils for  the  improvement  of  the  three 
city  parks,  Highland,  Gospel  Hill  and 
Prospect. 

An  increase  of  $15,000  over  the  appro- 
priation of  last  year  will  be  asked  for 
by  the  park  commission  of  Fitchburg, 
Mass.  Last  year  this  department  had  an 
appropriation  of  $4,000.  This  year  it 
wants  $10,800.  Last  year  $12,840.53  was 
expended  by  the  department,  making  an 
overdraft  of  $8,840.53.  Among  other 
things  an  increase  of  $1,500  is  wanted 
to  fight  gypsy  and  brown  tail  moths. 
Last  year  the  appropriation  was  $1,500. 
This  year  $3,000  is  wanted.  The  reason 
given  for  asking  for  the  increase  is  the 
general  increase  in  the  spread  of  moths 
throughout  the  city.  The  sum  of  $500 
is  also  wanted  for  the  forest  warden. 

The  board  of  Park  and  Cemetery  com- 
missioners of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  pro- 
pose to  complete  a number  of  play- 
grounds the  coming  season,  besides  con- 
tinuing the  improvements  in  the  leading 
parks. 

At  a meeting  of  the  residents  of  the 
Park  addition  and  Bridge  hill,  Oroville, 
Calif.,  early  in  the  year,  steps  were  taken 
to  have  every  yard  in  both  additions 
beautified.  The  motto  of  the  new  or- 
ganization is  “Beautify  the  City  and 
Make  it  Attractive  for  the  Stranger.” 

Work  on  park  improvements  in 
Youngstown,  O.,  will  be  started  just  as 
soon  as  the  weather  permits,  and  much 


work  will  be  done.  In  Lincoln  park 
four  new  bridges  will  be  built,  a shelter 
and  bath  house  erected  and  a lake  con- 
structed. The  sum  of  $13,000  is  to  be 
spent  on  this  park.  The  playgrounds  in 
South  Side  park  will  be  reconstructed 
and  Wick  park  is  to  be  provided  with 
cement  walks. 

A condemnation  jury  in  the  circuit 
court  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  recently 
returned  its  verdict  in  the  North  Ter- 
race park  extension,  involving  $226,- 
645.68  in  damages.  The  benefits  to 
the  same  amount  are  assessed  over 
the  entire  east  park  district.  Much 
of  the  ground  taken  lies  along  the 
main  line  of  the  Chicago  & Alton 
railroad.  The  park  is  an  extension 
of  North  Terrace  from  Elmwood 
avenue  along'  Bluff  to  Belmont  ave- 
nue, thence  south  to  Independence 
road. 

Members  of  the  sanitation  and 
civic  improvement  committee  of  the 
Dubuque,  la.,  Industrial  corporation 
are  optimistic  regarding  the  proposed 
parking  around  the  Dubuque  post- 
office,  for  which  they  have  worked 
earnestly  for  some  time.  PJans  have 
been  submitted  to  the  authorities  at 
Washington,  and,  it  is  expected,  fav- 
orable action  will  be  taken  and  work 
commenced  before  spring. 

Plans  are  being  made  by  a promi- 
nent landscape  architect  for  the  im- 
provements which  are  to  be  made  to 
the  property  known  as  the  National 
Corn  Products  land  at  Glen  Cove, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.  This  property  in- 
cludes the  site  of  the  old  Duryea 
starch  factory,  destroyed  by  fire  sev- 
eral years  ago,  the  upper  and  lower 
millponds  and  the  land  between  them. 
The  factory  site  is  to  be  converted 
into  a recreation  field  with  a base-ball 
park. 

Park  Commissioner  Eliot,  of 
Queens,  N.  Y.,  has  asked  the  Board 
of  Estimate  for  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  $17,250  to  complete  the 
work  planned  for  the  improvement  of 
Linden  Park  in  Corona.  He  has  $12,- 
800  available,  but  requires  the  addi- 
tional funds  to  complete  the  work. 

The  scheme  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  to  have  the 
Hudson  County  Park  Commission 
lay  out  a public  golf  links  at  West 
Side  Park  has  struck  a popular  chord. 
The  petition  addressed  to  the  Park 
Commissioners  is  being  warmly  sup- 
ported. 

A survey  of  two  or  three  probable 
routes  of  the  proposed  boulevard 
planned  to  encircle  Cuyahoga  county 
from  Rocky  River  on  the  west,  to 
East  Cleveland  on  the  east,  at  Cleve- 
land, O.,  will  be  started  as  soon  as 


weather  permits.  The  newly-created 
county  park  and  boulevard  commis- 
sion has  completed  arrangements  to 
this  end.  It  is  planned  to  run  the 
westerly  boulevard  up  Rocky  River 
valley,  connecting  with  one  of  the 
improved  east  and  west  county  roads 
to  the  easterly  boulevard  planned  to 
be  located  along'  Euclid  creek.  An- 
other plan  suggested  is  to  connect  up 
a boulevard  along  Tinkers  creek 
valley  with  another  boulevard  to  be 
laid  out  along  the  Chagrin  river  val- 
ley. 

Action  toward  making  Wichita, 
Kas.,  a more  beautiful  city  was  taken 
at  a meeting  of  the  South  End  Round 
Table  recently.  Three  things  were 
especially  emphasized  as  the  impor- 
tant needs  of  the  city  for  which  the 
Round  Table  will  stand:  That  the  old 
soldiers’  monument  be  placed  in  a 
small  park  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Douglas  avenue  bridge,  as  suggested 
by  George  Israel;  construction  of  a 
suitable  concrete  or  concrete-steel 
bridge  across  Big  river  at  Harry 
street;  two  parks  in  the  South  End. 

Extensive  improvements  for  the  va- 
rious parks  in  Ogden,  Utah,  have 
been  decided  upon  by  the  members  of 
the  park  board,  and  the  work  will  be- 
gin at  once. 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  is  furnishing  its  play- 
ground parks  with  the  best  apparatus 
attainable,  and  its  recent  purchases 
will  be  installed  and  ready  for  use  in 
Owen  and  Central  parks  by  the  mid- 
dle of  April. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  is  hastening  the 
completion  of  plans  for  park  improve- 
ment and  development  in  anticipation 
of  a vote  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
$250,000  bond  issue. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
has  plans  completed  for  adding  one 
hundred  acres  to  the  tracts  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  city  for  park  purposes, 
for  which  bonds  aggregating  $250,000 
are  to  be  issued  by  the  city. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  by  the 
Fairmount  Park  Commission,  for  ex- 
tensive permanent  improvements,  as 
soon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  that 
will  involve  an  expenditure  of  up- 
wards of  $200,000.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion to  improve  both  the  east  and 
west  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  river, 
between  Girard  avenue  and  the  bridge 
of  the  Fairmount  Park  Transporta- 
tion Company,  which  crosses  the 
river  at  Strawberry  Mansion.  The 
severe  weather  of  the  past  winter  has 
had  the  effect  of  greatly  damaging 
the  drives  throughout  the  entire  park, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  West 
Continued  on  page  XII 
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The  Annual  Convention  of  the  A. 
A.  C.  S. 

There  is  nothing  like  a personal 
appeal  to  get  results.  And  the  joke 
book  tells  us  of  a gathering  of  young- 
ladies  who  were  asked  why  they  did 
not  get  married.  The  first  one  said, 
“I  have  a mission  to  fulfill.”  The 
second  one,  “I  have  a business  to  at- 
tend to.”  The  third  answered,  “No 
one  ever  asked  me.”  I think  that  this 
latter  excuse  is  applicable  to  a great 
many  superintendents  and  officials. 
They  all  have,  no  doubt,  heard  of  the 
Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents,  but  no  one  ever 
asked  them  to  become  members.  So 
I hope  that  all  members  will  see  to 
it  that  all  superintendents  and  officials 
cannot  give  the  excuse  that  no  one 
ever  asked  them.  The  program  for 
the  Milwaukee  convention  is  well  un- 
der way,  and  the  convention  com- 
mittee expect  to  announce  it  in  full 
much  earlier  than  has  been  the  cus- 
tom. John  J.  Stephens, 

President. 

The  New  England  Cemetery  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  New  England  Cemetery  Asso- 
ciation held  its  annual  meeting  at 
the  Quincy  House,  Boston,  Mass., 
February  13,  1913,  a large  member- 
ship present. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  business 
meeting,  the  election  of  officers  took 
place,  and  the  old  officers  were  re- 
elected unanimously:  President,  H. 
W.  Ross,  superintendent  Newton 
Cemetery,  Newton,  Mass.;  vice-presi- 
dent, Edgar  King,  superintendent 
Peabody  Cemetery,  Springfield,  Mass.; 


Notices  recently  posted  on  all  the  en- 
trance gates  to  Mt.  Peace  Cemetery, 
adjoining  Mt.  Vernon  Cemetery  at 
Ridge  avenue  and  Lehigh  avenue,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  giving  warning  that  no 
person  will  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
cemetery  for  hire  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  grass,  planting  flowers,  grading, 
etc.,  under  penalty  of  being  arrested  as 
trespassers,  has  called  forth  a storm  of 
protests  not  only  from  the  numerous 
landscape  gardeners,  but  from  the  own- 
ers of  lots,  who  resent  the  action  tak- 
en by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
cemetery  company.  The  opposition 
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and  secretary-treasurer,  H.  A.  Der- 
ry, superintendent  Glenwood  Ceme- 
tery, Everett,  Mass. 

The  Association  has  now  80  mem- 
bers on  the  list,  eight  new  members 
being  the  gain  for  the  year.  Two 
deaths  occurred:  Timothy  McCarthy, 
Swan  Point  Cemetery,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  and  James  A.  Pinkerton,  Cal- 
vary Cemetery,  South  Portland,  Me. 

At  all  its  four  meetings  held  dur- 
ing 1913  the  attendance  was  good. 

At  the  June  meeting  held  at  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  50  members  and  wives 
spent  the  day  at  Valley  and  Pine 
Grove  Cemeteries,  and  Superintend- 
ents Smith  and  Erskine  did  the 
honors.  Dinner  was  served  at  Un- 
cahoonuc  Mountain,  Manchester. 

The  next  outing  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, be  held  at  Springfield  and 
Amherst  College,  Mass.,  which  should 
be  an  attractive  opportunity,  and  Mr. 
Horace  A.  Derry,  the  secretary, 
hopes  that  the  entire  membership 
may  be  present. 

Ohio  Cemetery  Association 

As  Mr.  John  J.  Stephens  has  ac- 
cepted the  superintendency  of  Crown 
Hill  Cemetery  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  at- 
tend the  June  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Sidney,  Ohio.  The  president,  Mr. 
Charles  Crain,  has  very  kindly  re- 
leased Mr.  Stephens  from  the  duties 
as  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. This  work  is  well  under  way 
and  the  official  program  will  soon  be 
announced.  Mr.  Stephens’  new  posi- 
tion and  the  work  of  A.  A.  C.  S.  this 
year  will  be  about  all  he  can  possibly 
look  after. 


has  retained  counsel  and  evidently  in- 
tend to  make  an  active  campaign 
against  the  order. 

The  proposition  before  the  finance 
committee  of  the  Council  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  to  purchase  Hollywood  Cemetery 
is  being  seriously  considered  and  may 
be  satisfactorily  concluded.  The  price 
is  $135,000.  The  city  is  greatly  in  need 
of  a new  burial  ground. 

Common  Pleas  Court  No.  5,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  in  a decision  handed  down 
January  9,  declared  that  the  law  in- 
voked by  the  city  against  the  West 
Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  Company  to  stop 


it  from  using  a new  portion  of  its 
land  for  burial  purposes  was  unconsti- 
tutional. The  suit  against  the  ceme- 
tery company  was  started  by  former 
City  Solicitor  Alcorn,  who  contended 
that  if  the  company  were  permitted  to 
open  up  the  new  tract,  the  drainage 
therefrom  would  pollute  a portion  of 
the  water  supply  of  the  city.  The  act 
under  which  the  injunction  against  the 
company  was  sought  was  declared  un- 
constitutional on  the  ground  that  it  is 
local  and  special  legislation  and  is 
not  a bona  fide  and  lawful  exercise  of 
the  police  powers. 

Officials  of  all  local  cemeteries  of 
Chicago,  111.,  were  recently  notified  by 
Judge  Owens  that  they  had  not  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  of  the  Act 
of  July  1,  1909.  The  statute  provides 
that  all  trust  funds,  which  generally 
are  for  care  of  graves  and  monuments, 
shall  be  vested  in  a board  of  directors 
and  trustees.  Securities  purchased  with 
trust  funds  shall  be  approved  by  the 
county  judge,  it  is  also  provided.  It  is 
also  provided  by  statute  that  the  treas- 
urer of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  give 
bond,  also  to  be  approved  by  the  county 
judge.  Judge  Owens  said  the  statutes 
provide  for  a report  every  two  years, 
but  that  he  has  heard  nothing  from 
any  cemetery  official  since  the  law 
went  into  effect. 

The  trustees  of  the  Camden  Ceme- 
tery Association,  Camden,  N.  J.,  have 
recently  received  notice  that  the  late 
Hon.  P.  C.  Costello  of  New  York  in 
his  will  bequeathed  the  association 
$1,500,  to  be  invested  and  the  revenue 
therefrom  to  be  used  in  the  care  of  the 
Costello  burial  plot  in  Forest  Park 
Cemetery.  Mr.  Costello  always  had  an 
interest  in  the  cemetery  and  park  of 
his  home  town  and  made  many  dona- 
tions. 

Suit  to  quiet  title  to  half  of  a burial 
lot  in  Locust  Hill  cemetery,  Evansville, 
Ind.,  was  filed  in  the  superior  court  last 
month.  Four  bodies  are  now  in  the 
plot  over  which  the  dispute  has  arisen. 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  suit  to 
settle  the  title  of  a lot  in  a cemetery 
ever  filed  in  the  local  courts. 

Settlement  of  the  dispute  over  the 
boundary  line  between  Oak  Hill  ceme- 
tery and  Montrose  Park,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  has  been  made  in  favor  of  the 
cemetery  company,  the  District  Com- 
missioners, acting  on  an  opinion  by 
Corporation  Counsel  Thomas,  deciding 
to  accept  the  fence  constructed  by  the 
company  as  the  proper  dividing  line. 
This  will  give  the  District  about  7,000 
square  feet  of  ground  less  than  it  ex- 
pected to  obtain  in  the  purchase  of 
Montrose  Park,  the  reservation  in 
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Georgetown  recently  purchased  by  the 
District  at  a cost  of  $110,000. 

An  ordinance  regulating  the  exhum- 
ing of  bodies  from  Fairview  cemetery, 
Joplin,  Mo.,  has  been  passed.  The  ordi- 
nance provides  that  no  body  can  be 
taken  from  the  cemetery  without  permit 
having  been  secured  from  the  board  of 
health  and  a deposit  made  to  insure  that 
the  work  of  removal  be  properly  done. 
The  ordinance  provides  that  bodies  can- 
not be  exhumed  between  April  1 and 
November  1,  and  cannot  be  removed 
until  they  have  been  buried  three  years. 

The  Mount  Hope  Cemetery  Commis- 
sion, Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have  accepted 
plans  and  specifications  for  a crema- 
tory. The  plans  were  prepared  upon 
request  of  the  commissioners,  who  had 
discussed  the  question  of  building  a 
crematory  for  several  years.  The  crem- 
atory will  be  erected  at  the  north 
end  of  and  connected  with  the 
old  chapel  near  the  main  entrance 
to  the  cemetery.  Later  the  old 
chapel  will  be  torn  down  and  a co- 
lumbarium constructed  in  connection 
with  the  crematory  proper.  Both  the 
crematory  and  the  columbarium  will  be 
built  of  Jamestown  sandstone.  The 
crematory  section  will  be  twenty  by  thir- 
ty-five feet,  with  a height  of  twenty-five 
feet.  The  building  will  have  a chimney 
seventy-five  feet  high.  The  retorts  will 
be  constructed  of  steel,  asbestos  and 
fire  brick  and  will  be  of  modern  type. 
The  structure  will  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $25,000. 

In  order  to  equalize  charges  for  the 
upkeep  of  lots  in  the  city  cemeteries  of 
Bedford,  Mass.,  the  cemetery  board  has 
adopted  a system  charging  a flat  rate  of 
one  cent  per  square  foot  for  the  work 
on  all  lots  ot  300  feet  or  under,  and  a 
half  a cent  a square  foot  for  all  area  in 
excess  of  the  stipulated  300  feet. 

The  suit  of  Mrs.  J.  Reichelt  against 
the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Cemetery  Asso- 
ciation, New  Orleans,  La.,  has  been  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  cemetery.  The 
complainant  had  asked  for  an  order  re- 
straining the  association  from  removing 
the  remains  of  her  son  from  the  tomb 
in  which  they  had  been  interred  and 
also  asked  for  a judgment  against  the 
association  for  $1,020.  The  association 
answered  that  the  two  tombs  which  Mrs. 
Reichelt  claimed  to  own  were  on  its 
books  in  the  name  of  another  person  as 
owner. 

According  to  the  record  of  Sextons 
George  W.  Jones  and  Hawkins  Clear,  9 
.persons  have  been  buried  in  Mound  Hill 
cemetery,  Eaton,  O.,  the  past  year  and 
eleven  the  year  previous.  This  ceme- 
tery is  just  100  years  old,  the  first  grave 
of  an  infant,  Ockerman,  having  been 
made  in  1812.  Since  that  time  nearly 


6,200  have  been  interred  there,  and  the 
population  is  now  about  twice  that  of 
the  city. 

The  cemetery  committee  of  Hudson, 
Mass.,  has  been  considerably  stirred  up 
over  the  damage  to  trees  and  other 
property  in  Forestvale  and  Main  street 
cemeteries.  Twenty-four  shade  trees  in 
the  cemetery  were  found  to  have  been 
hacked  with  an  ax  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  damage  was  done  by  boys  out  of 
mischief  or  thoughtlessness.  A short 
time  ago  two  faucets  were  broken  off 
the  water  pipes  in  Forestvale,  and  one 
of  them  was  found  in  a desk  in  Broad 
street  school. 

Two  big  cemetery  propositions  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  details  for  which 
are  all  but  completed,  are  being  held 
up  by  the  C.  S.  Burr  law,  which  pre- 
vents any  corporation  from  getting 
property  for  cemeteries  of  more  than 
a limited  acreage.  The  site  selected  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Pine  Lawn 
Cemetery.  That  which  is  sought  for 
the  use  of  the  Catholics  covers  an  area 
of  500  acres  and  that  that  is  wanted 
by  the  Hebrew  organization  covers  300 
acres. 

Ralph  B.  Miller,  County  Treasurer, 
Springfield,  O.,  has  a cemetery  on  his 
hands,  and  he  put  the  question  of  selling 
or  not  selling  at  the  delinquent  tax  sale 
up  to  the  auditor  and  prosecuting  at- 
torney for  an  opinion.  For  several 
years  no  taxes  have  been  paid  on  the 
Lagonda  Avenue  Cemetery  improve- 
ment assessments,  and  the  question  has 
come  up  as  to  advertising  the  cemetery 
along  with  the  delinquent  tax  list. 

If  the  spirit  displayed  in  a note  re- 
ceived from  Wm.  Barnes,  Red  Creek, 
N.  Y.,  characterizes  those  who  have 
anything  to  do  with  small  cemeteries, 
a great  change  would  soon  be  made  in 
the  majority  of  rural  graveyards.  Mr. 
Barnes  says : “I  don’t  know  what  I 
take  your  paper  for  anyway,  only  I just 
like  it.  I am  secretary  of  a little  cem- 
etery just  outside  a small  village- — a 
little  green  knoll  of  about  two  acres. 
While  reading  Park  and  Cemetery  I 
have  seen  it  change  from  briers,  bushes 
and  weeds  to  a smooth  clipped  lawn, 
and  I would  like  to  see  a fund  estab- 
lished and  invested,  the  interest  only  to 
be  used  to  maintain  the  cemetery.  I 
studied  ‘Perpetual  Care,’  but  things 
come  too  slow — there  is  so  much  pro- 
crastination.” They  do  not  appear  to 
be  coming  slow,  and  an  excellent  start 
has  been  made.  The  community  will 
warm  up  to  the  results  obtained  and 
improvement  will  be  more  rapid  in  the 
future. 

The  Catholic  undertaking  establish- 
ment, of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  for  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a century  oper- 


ated by  the  authorities  at  Notre  Dame 
University,  has  been  sold.  This  sale 
does  not  include  Cedar  Grove  ceme- 
tery, which  was  founded  by  the  Uni- 
versity authorities  at  the  same  time, 
and  this  will  continue  to  be  maintained 
as  Catholic  property.  The  Catholic 
Cemetery  was  the  first  established  by 
white  men  in  northern  Indiana  and 
for  years  was  the  only  burying 
ground  for  miles,  excepting  an  old 
Indian  cemetery  located  nearby. 
When  the  cemetery  was  first  estab- 
lished the  early  settlers  came  from 
points  50  miles  distant  to  bury  their 
dead. 

In  reply  to  a communication  asking 
for  particulars  regarding  a low  cost 
cemetery  chapel  and  tomb,  Mr.  Bellett 
Lawson,  Jr.,  River  Grove,  111.,  made 
the  following  suggestions:  “In  modern 
receiving  tombs  it  is  essential  that  the 
receptacles  for  the  bodies  should  each 
be  built  with  a solid  partition,  preferably 
of  concrete,  which  when  finished  would 
be  in  the  form  of  large  pigeon-holes, 
and  are  known  as  catacombs.  This 
work  can  be  very  successfully  done 
with  concrete,  even  to  the  doors  or 
openings  for  each  catacomb.  It  is  es- 
sential that  these  catacombs  have  air 
vents  at  the  rear  ends  and  built  in  such 
a way  that  there  is  a constant  current 
of  air  passing  through  these  vents.  A 
number  of  successful  tombs  have  been 
constructed  along  these  lines.  If  con- 
crete blocks  are  properly  made  and  tast- 
ily used,  a good  building  can  be  made 
of  concrete. 

The  board  of  directors  of  16  ceme- 
teries of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  vicinity,  in 
a meeting  recently  held  at  the  office  of 
St.  Peter’s  cemetery,  resolved  to  abol- 
ish Sunday  interments,  except  in  cases 
of  contagious  disease  when  the  board 
of  health  demands  immediate  burial. 
The  agreement  becomes  effective  March 
1st  at  the  following  cemeteries : Bel- 
thania,  Bethlehem,  Concordia,  Friedens, 
Greenwood,  New  Pickers,  St.  Johns,  St. 
Marcus,  old  and  new,  St.  Peters,  St. 
Matthews,  St.  Trinity,  S.  S.  Peter  & 
Paul,  Valhalla,  Wesleyan,  Western 
Evangelical  and  Zions.  It  was  also 
agreed  to  make  the  temporary  associa- 
tion, the  Missouri  Cemetery  Superin- 
tendents’ Association,  permanent  and  to 
meet  semi-annually.  A.  E.  Todt,  super- 
intendent S.  S.  Peter  & Paul  cemetery, 
acted  as  president,  and  J.  Schmiemeyer, 
secretary.  Calvary  cemetery  had  al- 
ready abolished  the  Sunday  funeral,  the 
decision  becoming  effective  this  month. 

F.  M.  Jordan,  superintendent  of  the 
Tulocay  Cemetery  association  of  Napa, 
Cal.,  has  been  accused  of  graft  in 
charges  preferred  against  him  by  an  ex- 
pert employed  by  the  board  of  directors 


of  the  cemetery  association.  According 
to  the  latter’s  report  Jordan  has  failed 
to  turn  over  to  the  county  treasurer 
moneys  he  has  collected  from  the  sale 
of  burial  lots  and  other  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  interment  of  the 
dead.  The  matter  has  been  turned 
over  to  the  grand  jury  for  investiga- 
tion. It  is  stated  that  the  peculations 
extend  over  a period  of  several  years 
and  that  the  amount  runs  into  the 
thousands. 

The  Cemetery  Committee  of  Hermis- 
ton,  Oregon,  has  decided  to  purchase  a 
40  acre  tract  of  government  land  in- 
stead of  the  property  on  which  an  op- 
tion had  been  taken.  The  decision  was 
reached  on  account  of  the  expense  in- 
volved. 

Judge  Bregy,  on  Feb.  9,  in  Common 
Pleas  Court  No.  1,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
appointed  G.  Albert  Smyth  and  Orlando 
T.  Carpenter  receivers  of  the  Somerton 
Hills  Cemetery  upon  the  application  of 
Mrs.  Anna  W.  S.  Iveator,  who  holds  805 
shares  of  the  .cemetery  stock  and  is  also 
the  holder  of  a large  amount  of  other 
securities.  It  was  asserted  by  counsel 
that,  although  the  cemetery  was  heavily 
indebted  for  money  expended  in  the 
laying  out  and  improvement  of  the 
grounds,  it  was  not  earning  sufficient 
to  meet  the  running  expenses,  and 
that  no  interest  had  been  paid  in  more 
than  a year  upon  its  indebtedness, 
which  amounted  to  $200,000  and  upward. 
Reese  Carpenter,  president  of  the  ceme- 
tery, consented  to  the  appointment  of 
the  receivers  to  protect  the  interests  of 
lot  holders  and  creditors. 

In  Charles  Evans  Cemetery,  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  the  total  burials  now  number 
30,470. 

According  to  a recent  report  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Inspection  and  Super- 
vision of  Public  Offices  of  Ohio,  Wil- 
liam H.  Townsend,  gravedigger  of  the 
Abbottsville  Cemetery,  Van  Buren  town- 
ship, Darke  county,  for  more  than  fifteen 
years,  manipulated  the  accounts  of  the 
cemetery  and  in  1911  caused  a shortage 
of  $3,663.25.  According  to  the  report 
Townsend  sold  lots  in  the  cemetery,  dug 
graves,  sold  stone  boxes,  etc.,  and 
pocketed  the  money.  Of  the  $3,633.25 
shortage  more  than  half  the  amount, 
it  is  said,  was  entered  upon  the  ceme- 
tery books,  but  both  debited  and 
credited  and  no  cash  returns  made  to 
the  county  clerk. 

W.  P.  Williams  and  others  have  filed 
suit  and  secured  a temporary  re- 
straining order  enjoining  Elisha 
Adams,  J.  R.  Jacobs  and  M.  He- 
bert, colored,  from  locating  a negro 
cemetery  at  a point  about  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  northwest  of  the 
city  limits  of  Beaumont,  Texas.  It 
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is  alleged  the  cemetery  would  become  a 
nuisance  and  would  cause  property 
values  thereabouts  to  depreciate. 

Among  Southern  cemeteries  Metairie 
and  Greenwood  of  New  Orleans,  La., 
have  been  developed  to  a high  extent 
and  have  in  them  some  of  the  finest 
monuments  in  the  South,  both  public 
and  private.  Metairie  has  in  recent 
years  extended  its  space  in  an  open  park 
beyond  the  original  area  and  is  now  pro- 
posing to  clear  and  improve  all  of  the 
old  swamp  space  still  further  beyond 
and  extending  far  towards  Lake 
Pontchartrain.  This  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  cemetery  purposes  but  will 
add  a large  park  area  and  vastly  im- 
prove the  view  as  one  passes  along 
the  great  summer  resorts  which  are 
also  beautiful  in  winter,  West  End 
and  Spanish  Fort. 

As  to  which  is  entitled  to  the  family 
burial  lot  when  a husband  and  wife  are 
divorced,  may  be  decided  as  a result  of 
a civil  suit  filed  in  the  Wyandotte  county 
district  court,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  by 
William  against  Mrs.  Lizzie  Altwein  and 
the  Woodlawn  Cemetery  Company.  He 
has  alleged  that  he  bought  a lot  in  the 
cemetery  in  1908  and  paid  $75  for  it.  He 
received  a deed  but  never  had  it  record- 
ed and  gave  it  to  his  wife  for  safe 
keeping.  Last  month  they  were  di- 
vorced and  on  January  29,  he  alleges, 
she  took  the  soiled  and  mutilated  deed 
to  the  secretary  of  the  cemetery  com- 
pany, and  without  mentioning  the  fact 
that  they  are  now  divorced,  demanded 
and  received  a new  deed  which  she  had 
recorded,  he  says,  in  her  name.  Altwein 
demands  that  the  lot  be  returned  to 
him. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  still  figuring  on  the 
new  cemetery  idea,  and  the  Holly- 
wood Cemetery  Corporation,  which 
has  offered  to  sell  its  holdings  to  the 
city,  has  submitted  another  proposi- 
tion to  the  cemetery  commission 
and  the  cemetery  committee  of  coun- 
cil. The  proposition  includes  the 
following  points:  There  will  be  sold 
to  the  city  400  acres  for  $135,000,  pay- 
able $15,000  in  cash  and  the  balance 
by  the  assumption  of  a bonded  in- 
debtedness; second,  the  city  will  be 
given  the  right  to  also  purchase  500 
additional  acres  for  $98,000. 

The  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of 
cemeteries  of  Malden,  Mass.,  showed 
that  the  total  receipts  for  the  sale  of 
lots  in  Forestdale  to  date  had  been 
$118,181.63,  and  the  amount  received 
for  perpetual  care  was  $91,831.48. 

The  internal  dissension  which 
seems  to  have  characterized  the  ca- 
reer thus  far  of  the  new  Roseland 
Park  Cemetery,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  said 
to  have  ended  by  the  complete  with- 
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drawal  of  John  Western,  promoter 
and  first  secretary  from  all  connec- 
tion with  its  affairs.  It  is  now  prom- 
ised that  great  improvements  will 
now  soon  be  under  way.  The  officers 
are:  President,  DeWitt  H.  Taylor; 
vice  president,'  Dr.  Angus  McLean; 
secretary,  A.  A.  Hare;  treasurer,  Ho- 
ratio S.  Earle. 

Members  of  the  Porterville,  Calif., 
Cemetery  Association  have  been  as- 
sessed $5  each  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  caring  for  the  Cemetery.  Affairs 
have  come  to  the  point  where  the  sale 
of  the  lots  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the 
regular  expenses.  Louis  Badoux  has 
been  appointed  secretary. 

The  Lorain  Coal  & Dock  Co., 
Bridgeport,  O.,  has  been  sued  for 
$20,000  damages  by  the  Linwood 
Cemetery  Association,  which  claims 
that  the  opening  of  the  company’s 
newest  mine  adjoining  the  cemetery 
property  has  ruined  it. 

Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  now  has  a total  of  300  acres, 
having  recently  purchased  60  acres  of 
adjoining  land  to  the  West;  this  new 
addition,  which  is  high  and  gently 
rolling,  has  a frontage  of  nearly  half 
a mile  on  the  so-called  Mill  Road, 
also  known  as  Livernois  Ave.,  which 
in  future  will  develop  into  a leading 
thoroughfare  from  the  west  side  of 
Detroit  to  the  north.  Woodlawn  also 
has  a frontage  of  nearly  two-thirds  of 
a mile  on  the  Eight  Mile  Road,  while 
on  Woodward  Ave.,  the  main  and 
foremost  avenue  leading  out  of  the 
center  of  Detroit,  the  frontage  is  over 
one-half  mile.  Four  additional  sec- 
tions, with  the  necessary  drives,  are 
being  developed,  comprising  about  10 
acres. 

Some  thirty  acres  of  the  335  acres 
owned  by  the  Mount  Scott  Park 
Cemetery  Association,  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  have  been  improved.  Be- 
sides the  grading  of  the  sections  and 
a large  amount  of  planting,  a substan- 
tial stone  entrance  and  stone  service 
building  have  been  constructed,  and 
plans  have  been  prepared  for  a mod- 
ern chapel  with  crematorium  and  re- 
ceiving vault.  The  cemetery  is  loca- 
ted just  outside  the  city  limits  and  in 
a very  picturesque  location,  admitting 
of  beautiful  landscape  effects.  All  lots 
are  sold  under  a perpetual  care  guar- 
antee, an  ample  percentage  of  the 
purchase  price  being  set  aside  and  se- 
cured for  the  purpose.  It  is  stated 
that  some  $200,000  has  been  expended 
in  its  development,  and  it  is  equipped 
under  modern  ideas  and  require- 
ments. 

Like  the  “heathen  Chinee,”  the 
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ways  of  the  average  legislative  Solon 
are  peculiar.  In  the  staid  and  con- 
servative old  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  a few  years  ago, 
through  a printer’s  error  in  a bill, 
the  serving  of  liquid  refreshments 
after  11  p.  m.  became  illegal.  Instead 
of  correcting  a manifest  error,  the 
whole  of  the  “uplift  forces”  were  uni- 
ted in  making  it  permanent,  so  that 
the  stranger  within  the  gates  of  Bos- 
ton was  offered  the  hospitality  of  the 
“hot  dog”  man  on  the  street  corner, 
and  the  aseptic  drinking  cup  of  the 
Common.  Another  error  seems  to 
run  through  nearly  every  cemetery 
bill  enacted  of  late  years.  In  the 
bill  passed  in  1835,  incorporating  Mt. 
Auburn  Cemetery,  that  corporation 
was  empowered  to  “take  and  hold 
any  grant,  donation,”  etc.,  and  apply 
the  income  thereof  “for  the  repair, 
preservation,  or  removal  of  any  tomb, 
monument,  grave-stone,”  etc.  This 
language  was  for  years  followed  in 
nearly  every  bill  of  a like  character, 
but  because,  it  is  supposed,  the  word 
“removal”  was  misprinted  for  “re- 
newal” in  a rather  cheaply  prepared 
law  book,  it  has  been  enacted  by  the 
legislature  that  various  cemeteries  in- 
corporated may  make  contracts  for 
the  REMOVAL  of  monuments.  No 
one  familiar  with  the  architectural 
features  usual  to  New  England  ceme- 
teries will  question  the  desirability  of 
the  amendment,  but  it  is  to  be  doubt- 
ed if  the  owners  of  such  structures 
will  willingly  pay  money  for  even  so 
laudable  a purpose. 

Hardly  a dissenting  voice  was 
heard  at  the  meeting  of  cemetery  offi- 
cials, representatives  of  the  clergy, 
undertakers,  etc.,  held  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  February,  on  the  proposition 
to  abolish  Sunday  funerals.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Schmiemeier,  superintendent  of  St. 
Matthews  Cemetery,  writes  to  us  that 
the  “characteristic  features  of  the 
meetings  were  fraternity,  unity,  har- 
mony, courtesy  and  good  will.”  We 
had  the  clergy  with  us;  the  undertak- 
ers pushed  the  more  “and  provided 
funds.”  Two  years  ago  the  idea  was 
laughed  at;  one  year  ago  grave 
doubts  were  entertained  as  to  suc- 
ceeding, and  at  the  last  meetings 
there  was  hardly  a dissenting  voice. 
A notice  card  has  been  issued  that 
after  March  1,  1912,  there  will  be  no 
more  Sunday  funerals  except  in  the 
cases  of  contagious  diseases.  The  fol- 
lowing cemeteries  are  named  on  the 
notice:  Bethania,  Bethlehem,  Cal- 

vary, Concordia,  Friedens,  Green- 
wood, Mt.  Olive,  New  Pickers,  St. 
Matthews,  St.  Paul,  St.  Marks  (old), 
St.  Marks  (new),  St.  Peters,  St.  Trin- 


ity, St.  John,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Val- 
halla, Western  Ev.-Luth.,  Wesleyn, 
Zions. 

A Seasonable  Notice. 

Following  is  a form  usually  mailed 
to  lot  holders  during  the  month  of 
February  by  one  of  the  leading  ceme- 
teries of  Chicago. 

THE  OAK  WOODS  CEMETERY 
ASSOCIATION 
193  Michigan  Avenue 
Cor.  Van  Buren  Street 

We  received  your  order  last  season 

for  work  on  Lot  No Div Sec. 

. . . .,  amounting  to  Will  you  favor 

us  with  your  order  for  this  season?  If  so, 
kindly  sign  and  return  the  enclosed  card. 
(Making  any  changes  you  may  desire.) 

Very  truly  yours, 

THE'  OAK  WOODS  CEMETERY  ASS’N. 

Accompanying  the  circular  is  a self- 
addressed  post  card  which  reads  as 
follows: 

The  Oak  Woods  Cemetery  Ass’n. 

191 . . 

Please  do  the  following  work  on 
Lot  ...,  Div..,  Section  ..  for  the 
season  of  191.. 

Cost. 


Name  

Address  

“Cash  must  accompany  all  small 
amounts.” 

From  the  Cemetery  Reports. 

The  80th  annual  report  of  Mount  Au- 
burn Cemetery,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for 
1911,  shows  marked  prosperity  for  that 
year,  the  condition  of  the  cemetery 
having  been  exceptionally  satisfactory. 
The  total  receipts,  including  a balance 
of  $35,166.59  from  the  previous  year, 
amounted  to  $149,103.21,  which  includ- 
ed $19,765.27  for  sale  of  lots,  and 
$73,524.28  for  labor  and  material  on 
lots.  The  expenditures  were  $114,019- 
.65,  which  covered  $48,494.11  for  labor 
pay  roll;  $22,800.32  for  materials,  and 
$3,107.02  for  repairs,  building  and 
fences.  Salaries  and  office  expenses 
consumed  $19,338.94.  The  Permanent 
Fund  is  now  $574,418.92.  There  were 
450  interments  during  the  year  bring- 
ing the  total  in  the  cemetery  to  38,485. 
During  the  year  283  cremations  were 
made,  making  a total  of  $2,224.  There 
were  267  headstones  and  45  monu- 
ments erected.  The  Perpetual  Care 
Fund  from  1835  to  Dec.  1894  reached 
a total  of  $812,216.82;  from  1895  to 
1911  inclusive,  during  Mr.  J.  C.  Scor- 
gie’s  superintendency  $945,620.73  has 
been  added  making  the  present  total 
$1,757,837.55,  a very  excellent  showing. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  West- 
field  Cemetery  association  Westfield, 
Conn.,  it  was  shown  that  the  associa- 
tion is  in  good  financial  standing,  the 
perpetual  care  fund  amounting  to 


about  $10,000,  and  the  general  fund  to 
about  $7,000,  this  latter  fund  accruing 
principally  from  the  sale  of  lots.  The 
income  from  the  fund  is  used  in  mak- 
ing general  improvements  about  the 
cemetery  and  in  beautifying  the 
grounds.  An  improvement  made  from 
this  fund  during  1911  was  the  instal- 
lation of  a gasoline  engine  for  pump- 
ing water  from  the  Quinebaug  river, 
skirting  the  cemetery,  to  insure  an 
adequate  supply  for  all  cemetery  pur- 
poses during  drought  periods  in  sum- 
mer. The  treasurer’s  report  showed 
a growing  tendency  to  take  advantage 
of  the  perpetual  care  of  the  associa- 
tion and  the  fund  used  for  this  pur- 
pose is  constantly  increasing.  The 
payments  for  perpetual  care  are  $50 
or  $100,  and  more  according  to  size 
of  lot.  The  growing  number  of  lots 
cared  for  under  this  fund  makes  the 
cemetery  more  beautiful  each  year,  a 
fact  that  is  coming  to  be  more  and 
more  appreciated. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Riverview 
Cemetery  Association,  Portland,  Ore., 
showed  that  during  the  past  year  163 
lots  were  sold  including  a lot  to  the 
State  of  Oregon  as  a burial  plot  for 
war  veterans.  In  the  same  period 
$13,000  was  spent  in  improving  roads 
within  the  tract  and  $16,000  in  de- 
veloping the  water  supply.  In  the 
ensuing  year  it  is  proposed  to  spend 
$7,500  on  the  roadways.  The  receipts 
during  1911  were  approximately  $44,- 
000,  of  which  a little  less  than  $40,000 
was  expended;  the  sum  remaining  is 
added  to  the  endowment  fund  which 
now  aggregates  $102,000.  The  officers 
of  the  association  are  W.  M.  Ladd, 
president,  and  W.  R.  Mackenzie,  sec- 
retary. 

The  fifty-eighth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Newton  Cemetery  Corporation, 
Newton  Center,  Mass.,  was  held  at 
the  chapel,  February  7th,  at  4 o’clock 
p.  m.  The  report  of  the  treasurer 
shows  a Perpetual  Care  Fund  of  $180,- 
668.62,  Farlow  Fund  for  care  of  the 
Bigelow  Memorial  Chapel,  $10,000, 
and  a Perpetual  Renewal  Fund  of 
$1,450.00.  The  Perpetual  Renewal 
Fund  is  a new  fund,  established  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  should  appeal 
strongly  to  lot  owners,  as  it  guaran- 
tees the  perpetual  repair  and  renewal 
when  necessary,  of  all  monumental 
work  covered  thereby.  The  natural 
beauties  of  the  cemetery,  combined 
with  the  excellent  care  of  the  grounds 
and  lots,  guaranteed  by  the  Perpetual 
Care  Fund  have  caused  many  ot  New- 
ton’s leading  citizens  to  take  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  administration  of 
its  affairs.  There  are  now  1,947  lot 
owners  and  7,720  interments.  The 
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annual  report  of  the  trustees  called 
attention  to  the  very  satisfactory 
condition  of  the  cemetery  and  to  its 
reputation  in  the  community  and  else- 
where. Among  the  officers  re-elected 
were:  Treasurer  and  superintendent, 
H.  Wilson  Ross,  and  assistant  super- 
intendent, Nils  H.  Mattson. 

The  treasurer’s  report  to  Dec.  31, 
1911,  for  Swan  Point  Cemetery,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  shows  the  Permanent 
Fund  to  have  increased  $8,761.93  dur- 
ing the  year  and  to  now  amount  to 
$138,436.48.  The  Perpetual  Care  Fund 
is  now  $463,952.82,  an  increase  dur- 
ing the  year  of  $19,464.  The  total 
receipts  for  the  year  were  $190,053.65, 
which  covered,  sales  of  lots,  $28,288, 
and  labor  and  material,  $18,423.69. 
The  disbursements  were  $182,392.88, 
which  included:  Labor  in  the  ceme- 
tery, $27,639.84;  in  the  greenhouse, 
$1,445.06;  teamsters,  etc.,  $4,591.39; 
building  materials,  $2,008.51;  salaries, 
$7,511.25. 

Cemetery  Improvements. 

Request  for  an  appropriation  of  $45,- 
000  was  filed  with  the  city  auditor  by 
the  cemetery  board  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  last  month.  Of  this  $20,000  is  a 
special  appropriation  required  for  the 
development  of  the  new  addition  to 
Pine  Grove  cemetery.  It  is  planned  to 
carry  on  the  preparation  of  the  newly 
purchased  land  at  this  cemetery  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  was  possible 
last  year  on  account  of  the  small 
amount  of  money  that  was  on  hand, 
and  the  board  believes  that  at  least 
$20,000  will  be  required  for  this  work 
alone. 

The  board  of  cemetery  trustees  of 
Dowagiac,  Mich.,  whose  cemetery  has 
a wealth  of  flowering  dogwoods,  are 
planting  the  driveway  approaching  the 
cemetery  with  maples. 

The  Curtiss  memorial  cemetery  en- 
trance at  Hinsdale,  Mass.,  was  com- 
pleted some  little  time  since,  and  the 
inscription  on  the  bronze  tablet  at  the 
left  of  the  main  archway  gives  its  his- 
tory: “Erected  by  bequest  of  Clinton 
Wells  Curtiss,  as  the  gift  of  Sarah 
Wells  Curtiss,  Arthur  Frederick  Cur- 
tiss and  Clinton  Wells  Curtiss.  A.  D. 
1911.”  The  bequest  was  for  $5,000  and 
represents  the  cost  of  the  gate.  The 
givers  were  sisters  and  brothers  and 
were  natives  of  Hinsdale,  though  they 
had  not  lived  there  all  their  lives.  The 
gate  is  built  of  Stony  Creek  (Conn.) 
granite  and  is  fine  in  its  architecture 
and  workmanship.  Norcross  Bros.,  of 
Worcester,  were  the  builders.  The  land, 
too,  for  the  new  entrance  and  addition 
to  the  cemetery,  was  a gift  and  cost 
$1,500,  but  the  name  of  the  giver  has 
been  withheld. 


A petition  has  been  filed  with  the 
city  clerk  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  from  Rt. 
Rev.  Thomas  D.  Beaven,  bishop  of 
Springfield,  asking  for  permission  to 
extend  St.  Jerome  cemetery  by  the  ad- 
dition of  12  acres.  The  board  of  health 
approves  the  location  of  the  land  in- 
tended for  burial  on  condition  that 
there  be  no  interments  in  the  land 
within  fifty  feet  of  the  easterly  side  of 
Northampton  street  or  within  50  feet 
of  any  dwelling  house  now  erected  ad- 
jacent to  said  land. 

The  government  is  about  to  im- 
prove the  graves  of  more  than  1,600 
Confederate  soldiers  in  Greenlawn 
cemetery,  Washington,  D.  C.  Bids 
for  the  improvements  were  recently 
advertised  and  markers  are  to  be 
provided.  The  specifications  provide 
for  a grading  of  the  soil  and  sowing 
of  grass  seed.  The  plans  to  improve 
the  graves  of  the  soldiers  in  Green- 
lawn  is  in  accordance  with  the  action 
of  congress  in  appropriating  money 
for  the  work  throughout  the  country. 

The  acceptance  of  a gift  of  land 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  cemetery, 
and  also  for  the  driveway  has  been 
under  discussion  by  the  North 
Marion,  Mass.,  Cemetery  Association. 

Improvements  are  progressing  rap- 
idly at  Valhalla,  the  new  cemetery 
on  the  St.  Charles  rock  road,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  It  is  announced  that  the 
coming  spring  will  see  the  partial 
execution  of  the  landscape  plans 
which,  when  completed,  are  expected 
to  make  this  cemetery  a beautiful 
burial  place. 

The  bad  condition  of  the  old 
road  to  the  cemeteries,  west  of  the 
city  of  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  necessi- 
tated the  putting  into  service  of  a 
new  road.  The  snowdrifts  rendered 
the  former  practically  impassable. 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  has  been  resort- 
ing to  the  use  of  explosives  for  im- 
provement purposes  and  hundreds  of 
sticks  of  dynamite  have  been  used 
in  the  digging  of  holes  at  Riverside 
cemetery  for  the  planting  of  about 
150  trees.  Where  rock  was  encount- 
ered in  digging  the  holes  a number 
of  sticks  of  dynamite  were  used  in 
each  hole  and  the  rock  was  blasted 
out  to  a considerable  depth  and  the 
holes  filled  with  rich  earth.  Hack- 
berry  and  elms  are  the  trees  now  be- 
ing set  out.  Quite  a transformation 
has  been  made  in  the  grounds  the  last 
few  months,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Carrigan. 

Contracts  have  been  left  for  a en- 
trance to  Riverside  Cemetery,  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  and  a house  of  appropriate 
design  in  Lee  Place,  which  is  in  the 
center  of  the  cemetery.  These  will 


be  constructed  on  approved  lines  and 
will  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of 
the  property.  Other  imrovements  to 
roads  and  paths  are  under  way,  and 
the  planting  of  shrubbery  is  to  be 
carried  out  this  spring.  The  idea  is 
to  improve  the  grounds  on  modern 
lines. 

The  improvement  of  the  cemeteries 
of  the  south  is  rapidly  extending.  The 
cemetery  committee  of  the  city  coun- 
cil of  Tampa,  Fla.,  recently  purchased 
a tract  of  five  acres  adjoining  Wood- 
lawn  cemetery,  which  is  being  im- 
proved. When  the  purchase  of  the 
addition  was  made  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  new  territory  in  the  ceme- 
tery, as  about  eighteen  of  the  forty 
acres  in  the  reserve  was  useless  on 
account  of  the  water  being  so  close 
to  the  surface.  In  many  places  water 
was  found  at  a depth  of  eighteen 
inches  below  the  sod.  The  property 
directly  in  the  rear  of  the  Spanish 
cemetery  is  used  for  the  colored  race, 
while  west  of  the  Jewish  cemetery  is 
used  for  grave  spaces.  A shaded 
pavilion,  or  rest  house,  is  to  be  erect- 
ed in  the  middle  of  the  cemetery. 

East  Mount  Cemetery,  Greenville, 
Texas,  is  to  have  a new  boundary 
fence.  The  city  council  has  let  the 
contract. 

The  German  Catholic  congrega- 
tions, owners  of  Mt.  Calvary  ceme- 
tery, Dubuque,  la.,  have  purchased 
the  Hoerner  property,  near  the  pres- 
ent entrance  to  the  cemetery,  which 
has  been  under  contemplation  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  planned  to  provide 
a home  for  the  sexton  in  the  newly 
acquired  property  and  to  greatly  im- 
prove the  grounds  in  that  immediate 
neighborhood. 

New  Cemeteries. 

A number  of  business  men  of  Flint, 
Mich.,  have  purchased  a tract  of 
land  of  about  150  acres  on  Saginaw 
street,  just  outside  the  city  limits, 
to  found  a cemetery  on  the  park  and 
lawn  plan  and  to  perfect  an  organiz- 
ation to  give  it  perpetual  care.  The 
work  of  grading,  road  building  and 
all  necessary  construction  will  begin 
early  in  the  spring,  from  plans  now 
being  prepared. 

The  purchase  of  land  near  Wood- 
lawn,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  use  as  a 
cemetery,  is  rumored.  The  purchase 
price  of  this  property  is  said  to  be 
$40,000,  and  the  location  is  on  a hill 
above  Woodlawn. 

New  Cemetery  ground,  of  ten 
acres  in  area,  has  been  purchased  at 
Blain,  Pa.,  at  a cost  of  $140  per  acre 
by  an  association  organized  for  the 
( Concluded,  on  Page  XIV) 
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TOPICAL  INDEX  to  OUTDOOR  LITERATURE 

An  Index  to  articles  on  Gardening,  Forestry,  Park,  Cemetery  and  Civic  Im- 
provement and  kindred  subjects  in  leading  general  and  special  magazines 
Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  any  magazine  or  periodical  at  club  rates  with  Park  and 
Cemetery.  Publications  in  which  articles  appear  are  listed  below,  and  referred  to  by  abbre- 
viations thus:  S.  L.  8:67-8,  Feb.  09,  means:  Suburban  Life,  vol.  8,  pages  67  8,  February,  1909, 
Single  copies  should  be  ordered  direct  from  tne  publications  at  addresses  given  below. 


PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  USED. 


American  Botanist,  Joliet,  111.  (A.  B.), 
76c  year;  20c  copy. 

American  City,  The,  (Am.  C.),  New 
York,  $1.00  year.  15c  copy;  back  numbers, 

25c. 

American  Florist,  Chicago  (A.  F.),  $1.00 
year;  6c  copy. 

American  Homes  and  Gardens,  New 
York  (A.  H.  G.),  $3.00  year;  26c  copy. 

Architectural  Record,  New  York  (Arch. 
Rec.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Art  and  Progress  (A.  & P.).  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.;  $1.50  yr. ; single  copy  15c. 

Beautiful  Homes  (B.  H.),  St.  Louis, 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Florist,  The,  Peterboro,  Ont., 
Can.  (C.  F.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Municipal  Journal,  Montreal 
(C.  M.  J.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Conservation,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Cons.), 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Country  Life  In  America,  New  York 
City  (C.  L.  A.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
26c. 

Country  Gentleman,  Philadelphia,  (C. 
G.),  $1.50  year;  20c  copy. 

Century  Magazine,  New  York  City 
(Cent.),  $3.00  year;  36c  copy. 

Chautauquan,  The,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
(Chaut.),  $2.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Craftsman,  The,  New  York  City  (Cr.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Embalmers’  Monthly,  Chicago  (E.  M.), 
tl.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Fern  Bulletin,  Joliet,  111.  (F.  B.),  75c 
year;  20c  copy. 

Florists’  Exchange,  New  York  City  (F. 
E.),  $1.00;  single  copy,  5c. 

Florists’  Review,  Chicago  (F.  R.),  $1.00 
year;  5c  copy. 

Forest  Leaves,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (For. 
L.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Fruit  Grower  (F.  G.),  St.  Joseph,  M#., 
$1.00  a year;  10c  copy. 

Gardener’s  Chronicle  of  America,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  (G.  C.  A.),  $1.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 


Garden  Magazine,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
(G.  M.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Gardening,  Chicago  (Gard.),  $2.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Gartenkunst,  die,  Frankfurt,  Germany 
(German),  Q.  K.,  $4.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Good  Roads  Magazine,  New  York  (G. 
R.  M.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy.  10c. 

Horticulture,  Boston  (Hort.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy.  5c. 

House  Beautiful  (H.  B.),  Chicago;  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

House  and  Garden,  Philadelphia  (H.  G.), 
$5.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Independent,  The,  New  York  (Ind.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Landscape  Architecture  (L.  A.),  Har- 
risburg, Pa.;  $2.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Meehan’s  Garden  Bulletin,  German- 
town. Philadelphia  (M.  G.  B.)  50c  year; 

5c  copy. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist,  Minneapolis 
(M.  H.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Moeller’s  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeitung, 
Erfurt,  Germany,  (German),  M.  D.  G., 
$3.00  year;  10c  copv. 

Municipal  Engineering,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  (M.  E.),  $3  00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  New 
York  (M.  J.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Monumental  News,  Chicago  (M.  N.)r 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

National  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
<N.  N.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Pacific  Municipalities,  San  Francisco  (P. 
M.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Revue  Horticolc,  Paris  (Rev.  Hort.), 
French,  $4.50  year;  50c  copy. 

Scientific  American,  New  York  (Scl. 
Am.),  $3.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Suburban  Life,  New  York  (S.  L.),  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

Survey,  New  York  (Sur.),  $2.00  year; 
10c  copy. 

Woodland  and  Roadside,  Boston  (W.  R.), 
50c  year;  single  copy,  10c. 


Civic  Improvements,  Home  Grounds 

Chicago  and  Her  Lake  Front.  Sur- 
vey. 27:1439-40.  Jan.  6,  1912. 

Civic  Beauty  and  Rapid  Transit  by 

F.  W.  Coburn.  Illust.  A.  & P.  3:511- 
16.  March,  1912. 

Garden  City  Movement,  and  Ger- 
man Women;  Review  of  Reviews, 
45:239-40.  Feb.  1912. 

Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Flower  Show,  Third  National;  F.  E. 
33:322-3.  Feb.  17,  1912. 

Garden  Art  and  Sanitation  in  Ger- 
many. Illust.  G.  K.  (German)  14:36- 
4.3.  Feb.,  1912. 

Garden  Art  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by 
Hermann  Faulwetter.  Illust.  G.  K. 
(German)  14:43-6.  Feb.,  1912. 

Gardening  as  a Profession,  by  M. 
C.  Ebel,  G.  C.  A.  14:107-8.  Feb.,  1912. 

German  Garden,  a Modern,  by  M. 
Creutz.  Illust.  G.  K.  (German)  14: 
49-57.  Feb.,  1912. 

Landscape  Architect,  The,  and  The 
City  Engineer,  by  Stephen  Child. 
Illust.  Am.  C.  6:464-9.  Feb.,  1912. 

Playground  and  Swimming  Pool, 
The  New,  at  Belmont,  Mass.  Illust. 
Am.  C.  6:481-2.  Feb.  1912. 


Rose  Garden,  The  Women’s,  at 
Colon,  by  R.  Hartnauer.  Illust.  G. 
K.  (German)  14:58-61.  Feb.,  1912. 

Street  Congestion  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Plans  for  the  Relief  of  Illust. 

G.  R.  M.  41:55-8.  Feb.  3,  1912. 

Tar  Concrete  Pavements  in  On- 
tario, History  of,  by  W.  A.  McLean. 
Illust.  G.  R.  M.  41:83-6.  Feb.  3, 
1912. 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants 

Botanist,  A California,  by  F.  W. 
Popenoe.  Illust.  F.  E.  33 :274-5.  Feb. 
10,  1912. 

Campanulas,  Biennial,  by  Richard 
Rothe.  Illust.  Hort.  15 :217.  Feb.  17, 
1912. 

Cycad  Collection,  The  Extensive,  at 
the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  by 
George  F.  McClure.  Illust.  Hort. 
15:258-9.  Feb.  24,  1912. 

Dakota  Wild  Flowers,  Some,  by 

H.  Tullsen.  A.  B.  18:1-7.  Feb.,  1912. 
Evergreens  in  Winter,  by  Frank 

Dobbin.  A.  B.  18:7-9.  Feb.,  1912. 

Lilacs,  How  to  Force.  N.  N.  20 : 
60-1.  Feb.,  1912. 

Museum  of  Trees,  A Great,  Living; 
The  Letchworth  Park  Arboretum,  by 


C.  M.  Dow.  Illust.  Review  of  Re- 
views. 45:203-8.  Feb.,  1912. 

Nursery  Stock,  Federal  Laws  for 
Inspection  of.  N.  N.  20:45-7.  Feb., 
1912. 

Orchid,  Characteristics  and  Culture 
of,  by  J.  A.  Ellis.  C.  F.  7:27-8.  Feb. 
23,  1912. 

Plants,  Senses  of;  their  reaction  to 
various  stimuli,  by  Sci.  Am.  Sup.  72: 
398.  Dec.  16,  1911. 

Rose  Novelties  the  Best  of  Recent 
Years,  by  J.  Thill,  Jr.  Illust.  M.  D. 
G.  27:51-4.  (German)  Feb.  3,  1912. 

Rose  Growing  Under  Glass,  by  Ar- 
thur C.  Ruzicka.  Hort.  15 :181-2.  Feb. 
10,  1912. 

Seedlings,  the  Whole  Art  of  Rais- 
ing, by  Parker  T.  Barnes.  Illust.  G. 

M.  15:79-82.  March,  1912. 

Spraying  and  Fumigating  in  the 

Greenhouse,  by  E.  M.  Straight.  Illust. 
C.  F.  7:19-21.  Feb.  9,  1912. 

Spray  Calendar  for  1912.  Green’s 
Fruit  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  32  :3-5. 
Feb.,  1912. 

Spray  Solutions  and  How  to  Use 
Them.  Green’s  Fruit  Grower,  Rochester, 

N.  Y.  32 :3-5.  Feb.,  1912. 

Tree  Culture,  by  N.  Butterbach.  G. 
C.  A.  14:105-6.  Feb.,  1912. 

Books,  Reports,  Etc.,  Received 

“Insect  Pests  of  Farm,  Garden  and 
Orchard,”  by  E.  Dwight  Sanderson, 
Director  of  The  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  of  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity College  of  Agriculture,  is  prob- 
ably the  most  complete  modern  man- 
uel  of  everything  pertaining  to  the 
study  of  insect  pests  and  their  exter- 
mination that  has  yet  appeared.  It 
has  been  the  author’s  effort  to  dis- 
cuss all  of  the  more  important  insects 
of  farm,  garden  and  orchard  at  suffi- 
cient length  to  give  a clear  idea  of 
their  life  histories  and  habits,  and 
also  the  best  means  of  control,  so 
that  the  book  may  be  used  as  a refer- 
ence work  both  by  the  student  of 
economic  entomology  and  by  the 
practical  farmer,  gardener,  or  fruit- 
grower. Insects  of  minor  or  local 
importance  have  been  purposely  omit- 
ted. The  insects  of  practically  all 
of  the  leading  crops  are  considered, 
except  the  citrous  fruits.  With  these 
the  author  is  unfamiliar,  but  it  is 
hoped  to  add  a chapter  upon  them  by 
a competent  authority  in  a subsequent 
edition.  In  general,  the  discussion  of 
insects  and  their  control  as  given  is 
based  upon  conditions  east  of  the 
Rockies,  and  practically  no  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  conditions 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  or  of  the  irri- 
gated country  of  the  far  West.  All 
of  the  leading  authorities  on  the  sub- 
jects discussed  have  been  consulted 
and  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  pre- 
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Tarvia  for  Cemetery  Roads 

The  following  is  a significant  excerpt  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  of  American  Ceme- 
tery Superintendents,  held  at  Chattanooga  a few  months  ago. 

At  a session  devoted  to  road  problems,  somebody  inquired  about  Tarvia.  The  following  dialogue  took 
place : 

Mr.  H.  W.  Ross,  of  Newton,  Mass. — “I  think  Tarvia  makes  as  good  a surface  as 

— . It  is  coming  more  and  more  into  general  use.  Travel  does  not  break  it  up 

and  it  lasts  much  longer,  and  it  is  not  as  liable  to  be  slippery  for  the  horses.  When  you 
get  a heavy  frost  on  the  tar  road  it  is  not  so  hard  for  horses  to  stand  as  with  asphalt 
roads,  as  horses  can  get  a better  foothold  on  the  surface.” 

Mr.  G.  L.  Tilton,  of  Graceland  Cemetery,  Chicago. — “We  have  tried  Tarvia,  both  the 
surface  application  and  also  in  road  construction.  We  used  what  is  called  Tarvia  ‘A  — 
that  is  a surface  application — and  the  road  does  very  well  indeed.  We  constructed  about 
a mile  and  a half  of  Tarvia  ‘A.’  Some  of  it  has  been  down  for  three  years  and  it  is  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  but  it  ought  to  be  resurfaced,  probably  next  year.  We  did  not 
find  it  at  all  slippery ; not  as  much  so  as  asphalt.  It  makes  a road  apparently  as  good  as 

• and  of  much  cheaper  construction.  We  built  about  a mile  and  a half  this 

year  and  the  cost  was  42  cents  a square  yard.  We  think  it  ought  to  last  for  a good  many 
years  and  makes  a road  as  good  as  asphalt.  It  is  similar  in  appearance  and  is  not  damaged 
by  automobiles  and  heavy  traffic.” 

The  President. — “That  is  mighty  cheap  construction.” 

Tarvia  is  ideal  for  cemetery  roads,  because  it  gives  to  the  macadam  surface  the  plasticity  which  enables 
them  to  support  the  transportation  of  heavy  monuments ; also  because  the  tarviated  surface  is  waterproof 
and  hence  dries  quickly  after  a rain  and  is  not  muddy,  being  at  all  times  suitable  for  pedestrian  processions. 
Tarvia  reduces  maintenance  expense  so  much  as  to  more  than  pay  for  itself.  Booklet  on  request. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Company 
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sent  their  evidence  fairly,  with  such 
interpretation  as  his  personal  knowl- 
edge made  possible.  Some  of  the 
chapter  titles  are:  Insectides;  Spray- 
ing and  Dusting  Apparatus;  Insects 
Injurious  to  Stored  Grain;  Insects 
Injurious  to  Clover;  Insects  Injurious 
to  Tobacco;  Insects  Injurious  to  Cot- 
ton; Insects  Injurious  to  the  Hop- 
plant;  Insects  Injurious  to  Potatoes 
and  Tomatoes;  Insects  Injurious  to 
Beans  and  Peas;  Insects  Injurious  to 
Beets  and  Spinach;  Insects  Injurious 
to  Cabbage  and  Cruciferous  Crops; 
Insects  Injurious  to  Melons,  Cucum- 
bers, Squash,  etc.;  Insects  Injurious 
to  Miscellaneous  Garden  Crops;  In- 
sects Injurious  to  the  Sweet  Potato; 
Insects  Injurious  to  the  Strawberry; 
Insects  Injurious  to  the  Raspberry 
and  Blackberry;  Insects  Injurious  to 
the  Currant  and  Gooseberry;  Insects 
Injurious  to  the  Grape;  Some  Insects 
Injurious  to  Orchard  Fruits;  Insects 
Injurious  to  the  Apples  and  Pear, 

The  work  contains  684  large  12mo. 
pages  and  513  illustrations,  most  of 
which  are  half-tones,  and  is  substan- 
tially bound  in  cloth;  published  by 
John  Wiley  & Sons,  New  York;  price 
$3.00  net. 

The  Twenty-first  annual  report  of 
the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  con- 
tains the  interesting  reports  of  the 
administrative  officers  of  the  Garden 
for  the  past  year,  and  many  valuable 
illustrated  scientific  papers.  It  con- 
tains about  two  hundred  pages  and 
is  permanently  bound  in  cloth.  The 
scientific  papers  are  as  follows:  “Il- 
lustrated Studies  in  the  Genus  Opun- 
tia,”  by  David  Griffiths;  “The  Agaves 
of  Lower  California,”  by  William  Tre- 
lease;  “Crataegus  in  Missouri,”  by  C. 
S.  Sargent;  “Revision  of  the  Agaves 
of  the  Group  Applanatae,”  by  Wil- 
liam Trelease;  “A  Dwarf  Form  of 
Agave  Angustifolia,”  by  William  Tre- 
lease; “An  Additional  Tree  Yucca 
and  One  Other  New  to  the  United 
States,”  by  William  Trelease.  The  re- 
port may  be  purchased  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


KELSEY’S  HARDY  AMERICAN  PLANTS 
and  CAROLINA  MOUNTAIN  FLOWERS 

The  most  exquisite  and  lasting  material  for  Land- 
scape, Wild  or  Formal  Gardens.  H We  have  the 
largest  collection  of  rare  Native  Plants  in  existence. 
Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Leucothoes,  Ferns,  Bulbs 
and  other  specialties  for  Woods  Planting,  Borders, 
Shady  Spots,  Rockeries  and  Water  Gardens.  <j|These 
dainty  things  are  easily  grown,  if  you  do  it  right. 
A beautiful  catalog  (free)  gives  expert  information. 

HARLAN  P.  KELSEY, 

SALEM,  MASS. 

HIGHLANDS  NURSERY,  SALEM  NURSERIES 

3800  ft.  elevation  in  Carolina  Mountains 


100,000  ORNAMENTAL  TREES:  Poplar,  Box  Elder,  Silver,  Sugar,  Norway,  and  Black  Maple,  Catal- 
pa.  Ash,  Sycamore,  Linden,  Oaks,  etc. 

5,000  ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS:  Spireas,  Syringas,  Lilacs,  Tamarack,  Witch  Hazel,  Privet,  etc. 

15.000  VINES:  Honeysuckles,  Wistarias,  Ivy,  Cinnamon  Vines,  Wild  Grape,  etc. 

10.000  EVERGREENS:  American  Arbor  Vitae,  White  Spruce,  and  30  other  sorts.  Our  Arbor  Vitae 
and  Spruce  are  as  fine  as  ever  grew. 

10,000  CANNAS:  Burbank,  Austria,  etc. 

5,000  DAHLIAS:  Variegated.  Deep  red,  yellow,  etc. 

NATIVE  PERENNIALS:  We  annually  collect  half  a million  of  these  at  our  collecting  sta' 
tions.  Among  them  are  Trilliums,  Gypripedium,  Actaea,  Erythronium,  Ferns,  Mertensia,  Aqui" 
legia,  Hepatica,  Sanguinaria,  Biculla,  Mandrake  and  almost  any  of  the  native  beauties.  We  are 
not  dealers.  Your  orders  must  reach  us  in  time  to  collect  during  proper  season.  Both  our  prices 
and  stock  are  right.  Let  us  figure  on  your  wants. 

HOPEDALE  NURSERIES  : : : Hopedale,  111. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBBERY 

Write  for  prices  NOW  on  your  requirements  for  spring 

HIRAM  T.  JONES 
Union  County  Nurseries 
ELIZABETH.  N.  J. 


Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Peonies 

We  have  a splendid  assortment  of  hardy  Stock  adapted  to  Cemetery  and  Park  Planting 
ONE  of  the  MOST  COMPLETE  and  BEST  EQUIPPED  NURSERY  PLANTS  in  the  UNITED  STATES 

Maples, — Silver,  Hard  and  Norway;  Elm — American  White;  Birch — European  White  and  Cut 
Leaved;  Poplars— Carolina  and  Norway;  Sycamore— American;  Ash— American. 

Submit  us  your  list  of  wants,  for  we  are  always  pleased  to  quote  prices.  Catalog  and  price  list 
sent  on  application. 

MOUNT  ARBOR  NURSERIES 

E.  S.  WELCH,  Prop.  140  Center  Street  Shenandoah,  Iowa 

Established  1875 


Flowering  Trees 

Require  Little  Space 

in  the  yard  or  on  the  lawn  and  are  always  the 
admiration  of  passers-by.  Among  the  best  are 
the  Aralias,  Ash,  Catalpa,  Japan  Cheiry,  Cor- 
nus.  Crabs,  Horse  Chestnut.  Judas,  Koel- 
reutaria,  Magnolias,  Thorns,  Tulip  Trees,  etc. 
These  in  connection  with  groups  of  Shrubbery, 
Roses,  Grasses  and  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants 
make  a beautiful  lawn  and  attractive,  home- 
like surroundings.  They  can  be  had  at  a nom- 
inal cost  within  the  reach  of  everyone.  We 
carry  everything  for  the  Garden,  Lawn,  Park 
and  Orchard.  58  years  of  fair  dealing  has  put 
us  to  the  front.  1,200  acres,  47  greenhouses. 

Two  Big  Books  Sent  FREE 

W rite  now  for  General  Catalog  No.  2, 168  pages; 
or  for  F ruit  and  Ornamental  Tree  CatalogNo.  1, 
112  pages.  Both  free.  We  guarantee  satis- 
faction. 

The  Storrs  & Harrison  Co. 

Box  394,  Painesville,  Ohio 
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The  Charm 
of  White  Marble 


is  as  old  as  the  hills.  The  natives  of  India — 20,000  of  them — worked  for  over 
twenty-two  years  to  build  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra.  Wrought  in  white  marble  and 
inlaid  with  precious  stones,  this  mausoleum  has  long  been  heralded  as  one  of  the 
most  graceful  and  impressive  of  the  world’s  sepulchres. 

In  like  manner  the  Davis  Mausoleum — fashioned  out  of 

WHITE  RUTLAND  MARBLE 

has  won  distinction  through  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  its  stock  and  workmanship. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  Roman.  The  curved  outline  is  strikingly  plain,  save 
for  the  modest  display  of  carved  work.  And  yet  it  has  all  the  appealing  power  of 
marble. 

Vermont  Marble  Company 

BRANCHES:  PrOCtor  Vt  BRANCHES: 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  VlUl/lUl  , VI.  CLEVELAND  ST.  LOUIS 

NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  TACOMA 


DAVIS  MAUSOLEUM.  WOODLAWN  CEMETERY , NEW  YORK 
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MOONS’  TREES  DID  IT 


A view  in  Harleigh  Cemetery,  Camden,  N.  J. , where  Moons’  Trees 
are  almost  exclusively  used 

For  quality,  for  assortment,  for  all  that  makes  for  satisfactory  dealings  and 
satisfactory  results  with  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  write  Moons’ 

The  Wm.  H.  Moon  Co. 

Morrisville  -----  Pennsylvania 


Concerning  Hill’s  Specimen  Evergreens 

Our  idea  of  a true  Specimen  Evergreen  is  one  that  has  an  abundance 
of  roots  and  a perfectly- formed  top,  shaped  according  to  the 
natural  habit  of  the  species,  but  dense,  well-colored  and  heavily 
clothed.  Hill’s  Specimen  Evergreens  measure  up  to  that  standard 
— we  grow  them  from  the  seed  and  keep  them  “always  on  the 
move”  with  frequent  root  - and  top-prunings.  When  a Hill  Ever- 
green has  “finished  its  education”  it’s  a real  specimen,  and  one 
that  you  would  be  pleased  to  own. 

Inquiries  Invited  from  Architects  and  Others 

Architects  specifying  Hill’s  Specimen  Evergreens  will  render  a distinct  service  to 
their  clients,  as  we  are  the  most  extensive  Evergreen  Specialists  in  America,  and 
have  added  to  a particularly  favorable  natural  situation,  the  most  up-to-date 
facilities  and  skilled  workers  obtainable. 

Architects,  superintendents  and  all  prospective  purchasers  are  invited  to  visit  our 
Nurseries  and  inspect  our  trees.  To  those  who  cannot  come,  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  Catalog,  estimates  and  complete  details  upon  request. 

D.  HILL  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Evergreen  Specialists 

D.  Hill,  President  Box  405,  Dundee,  III. 


THE  COVER  ILLUSTRATION 

On  the  front  cover  of  this  issue 
is  an  illustration  of  “Sleepy  Hollow” 
Cemetery  entrance,  at  Tarry  town, 
N.  Y.,  which  is  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest,  not  only  because  of 
its  peculiarly  striking  beauty,  but  be- 
cause of  the  world-wide  historic 
sentiment  that  has  prevailed,  since 
Washington  Irving  first  wrote  his 
legend  of  “Sleepy  Hollow.” 

Located,  as  it  is,  in  one  of  those 
spacious  coves,  which  indent  the  east- 
ern shore  of  the  Hudson,  this  na- 
tionally well  known  cemetery  lies  in 
a valley  among  the  high  hills,  a short 
way  out  from  the  town,  beautifully 
situated,  in  a neighborhood,  abound- 
ing with  “haunted  spots,”  and  twilight 
superstitions. 

The  architecture  and  symmetrical 
proportions  of  this  gateway  cannot  be 
fully  appreciated  from  the  front  cover 
illustration  which  is  that  of  the  main 
entrance,  showing  the  double  drive 
gates  with  a walk  gate  on  either  side, 
each  of  which  is  hung  from  an  orna- 
mental iron  panel  post,  fastened  to  the 
pier,  as  shown.  These  especially  at- 
tractive piers  are  built  of  a peculiar 
rough  pressed  brick,  set  on  granite 
bases  and  capped  with  massive  gran- 
ite ornaments.  The  central  piers  are 
each  15  feet  high,  to  which  the  panel 
posts  are  anchored  by  heavy  bronze 
lugs,  and  from  which  the  gates  are 
rigidly  hung. 

The  following  brief  technical  de- 
scription, covering  the  dimensions, 
will  give  some  idea  of  this  well  bal- 
anced design,  which  was  executed  in 
July,  1909,  by  the  Stewart  Iron  Works 
Company,  of  Cincinnati.  The  double 
drive  gates  are  18  feet  wide;  stand 
13  feet  3 inches  high  in  the  center; 
are  built  of  % inch  square  iron,  set 
5 inches  apart,  supported  by  special 
2i/2  inch,  three-ribbed  steel  channel 
rail,  and  hung  on  2 inch  square  hinge 
bars,  securely  fastened  to  the  newels. 
The  walk  gates  on  either  side  are 
similarly  constructed  of  proportion- 
ate dimensions,  being  6 feet  wide  and 
8 feet  6 inches  high  on  the  hinge  side. 
The  scrolls  and  ovals  form  a particu- 
larly pleasing  feature  of  the  design, 
which  has  been  worked  out  in  both 
the  fence  and  gates  to  harmonize  with 
the  rolling  grounds  of  this  most  pic- 
turesque cemetery. 

PERSONAL 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
Great  Britain  has  bestowed  the  Vic- 
torian medal  for  distinguished  serv- 
ices in  horticulture  upon  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson,  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
Boston,  Mass.  And  the  term  “distin- 


Squier’s  Weed  Killer 

In  using  a Weed  Killer 

why  not  use  the  best? 

Squier’s  Weed  Killer 
is  Supreme - 

Mnfd.  and  Sold  by 

E.  Harrison  Mfg.  Co. 

RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


FOR  PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES 


All  highest  grade. 

Catalogue  mailed  on  application 

J.  M.  THORBURN  & CO. 

33  Barclay  St.  New  York 


Always  mention  Park  & Cemetery  when  writing  advertisers. 
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T is  hard  to  tell[you  about  Pennsylvania]  Quality 
without  getting  enthusiastic  and  making  claims  which 
seem  to  be  without  foundation.  We  think  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  Pennsylvania'  Quality  is  what 
some  of  our  oldest  customers  write  us  about  it.  Q __] 

k 

The  leading'parks  and  cemeteries  of  the  country  find  it 
economic  to  buy  Pennsylvania  Machines,  even  at  a 
slightly  higher  first  cost  because  the  machines  are  made  of 
just  as  good  material  as  if  you  picked  it  out  yourself  and 
consequently  give  better  service  and  costs  less  per  year  to 
keep  up  than  other  machines  that  sell  for  less  money. 

If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  Pennsylvania  Quality 
and  want  to  test  it  at  our  risk,  go  to  your  local  dealer  or 
write  to  us  and  we  will  be  glad  to  make  arrangements  that 
will  give  you  the  opportunity  of  trying  it  out  without  any 
risk  to  the  user. 

Our  Booklet,  “The  Lawn,  It’s  Making  and  Care”,  also  com- 
plete catalog  of  “THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LINE,”  mailed 
free  on  request. 

Supplee  Hardware  Company 

Box  C 1585  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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guished  services”  in  connection  with 
the  selection  of  the  man  could  hardly 
be  more  worthily  or  happily  applied. 
However,  congratulations  are  much  in 
order,  and  the  honor  will  be  appre- 
ciated both  by  the  recipient  and  the 
friends  of  horticulture  everywhere, 
for  it  is  only  bestowed  after  minute 
and  careful  investigation  of  the  claims 
to  distinction  of  those  selected,  and  is 
evidently  given  irrespective  of  all 
claims  except  those  of  science  and  its 
devotees.  Mr.  Wilson  is  the  energetic 
and  indefatigable  “globe  girdler”  in 
search  of  plants  for  the  Arnold  Ar- 
boretum, and  his  services  to  that  in- 
stitution and,  through  it,  to  the  world 
are  inestimable.  His  discoveries,  his 
remarkable  judgment  and  knowledge 
in  selection,  and  his  very  eminent  suc- 
cess in  this  arduous  and  precarious 
work,  call  for  the  sincerest  congratu- 
lations to  be  extended  to  him  for  this 
latest  acknowledgment  of  his  claims 
to  distinguished  recognition. 

After  a service  of  thirty-two  years 
as  assistant  superintendent  of  Green 
Lawn  Cemetery,  Columbus,  O.,  Mr. 
John  J.  Stephens  resigns  his  post  to 
become  superintendent  of  Crown  Hill 
Cemetery,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  This  is 
distinctly  an  upward  movement  for 
Mr.  Stephens,  for  Crown  Hill  Ceme- 
tery is  one  of  the  largest  and  withal 
among  the  most  progressive  of  the 
cemeteries  of  the  United  States,  com- 
prising some  600  acres.  Mr.  Steph- 
ens’ father,  the  late  Adam  Stephens, 
became  superintendent  of  Green  Lawn 
in  1868;  he  died  eight  years  ago  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  L,  Y. 
Stephens,  brother  of  the  retiring  as- 
sistant superintendent,  so  that  it  can- 
not be  without  feelings  of  regret  that 
Mr.  Stephens  breaks  away  from  such 
associates  even  to  exercise  his  long 
experience  in  a broader  field.  Mr. 
Stephens  is  this  year  president  of  the 
Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents  and  is  taking  an 
active  interest  in  the  preparations  for 
the  annual  convention  of  that  organ- 
ization. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  superintendent 
of  Crown  Hill  Cemetery,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  for  the  past  two  years,  resigns 
that  office  to  devote  his  whole  time 
to  his  profession  of  civil  engineering. 

OBITUARY 

One  of  the  active  spirits  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  Riverside 
Cemetery,  Hastings,  Mich.,  John 
Bessmer,  passed  away  on  February  5 
at  the  home  of  his sister,  Mrs.  Eck- 
hardt,  in  Woodland,  whither  he  had 
gone  on  Saturday  afternoon  for  a 
week-end  visit.  He  was  born  in 


VCjHIGH  GRADE  FENCE. 


Special  Designs  For  Particular  People 

WE  have  the  style  you  want.  Iron  and  wire  for  all  pur- 
poses— lawn,  church,  park,  factory,  poultry  yard, 
cemetery,  etc.  Our  entire  factory  is  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  high  class  fencing.  When  you  get  fence  from  us 
you  know  it  i s right.  Let  us  quote  you  prices.  Write  today 
for  our  catalog  giving  pointers  on  fence  buying. 

Enterprise  Foundry  & Fence  Co. 
1195East  24th  Street Indianapolis.  Ind. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 


By  F.  A.  WAUQH;  A 
practical  book  on  the 
general  principles  of  out- 
door art  with  many  suggestions  for  improvement  work.  Cloth,  i2tno; 
illustrated.  Price  50c.  R.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


WHITE  GLAZED 

TERRA-COTTA 


GRAVE  and  LOT  MARKERS 


DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 
Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO..  Ravenna, 

(Successors  to  M.B.  Mishler  and  Mishler  Bros.) 


Ohio 


AGENTS — Yes,  we  want  an  agent 
in  every  town  to  sell  our  monuments. 
Cemetery  Superintendents  and  Sex- 
tons make  good  money.  Our  terms 
are  right.  The  best  of  work  supplied. 
Write  to-day  for  our  terms.  We  have 
hundreds  of  agents. 

Moore  Monument  Company 

PARK  AVENUE  STERLING,  ILLINOIS 


EXCELSIOR  RUST  PROOF  FENCES 

Flower  Bed  Guards,  Trellises  and  Tree  Guards.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

WRIGHT  W|1RE  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Branches  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco 


BIND  YOUR  COPIES 

of  Park  and  Cemetery 


With  the  EMERSON  PATENT  BINDER 
Price  75c.  postpaid.  R.  J.  Haight,  324  Dear- 
born St  , Chicago. 
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THE  GENUINE 

“PHILADELPHIA” 


LAWN  MOWERS 

1869  - 1912 


First  Side- 
wheel  Mowers 
made. 


Were 

the  Pioneers 
of  the 

Lawn  Mower 
Industry. 


Style  “K.” 


Originators 
of  the 
“All  Steel” 
M owers. 
The  popular 
ones  with 
Cemeteries, 
Parks,  etc. 


All  Knives 
Vanadium 
Crucible 
Steel. 

Castings  and 
workmanship 
the  finest. 


Style  “A”  All  Steel 


Philadelphia  ” 


Mowers  most 
simple  in  con- 
struction, less 
parts  to  wear 
out,  repairs  re- 
duced to  a 
minimum. 


Style  “E.”  8 Blades  Style  “M” 

HORSE  MOWERS— THE  FINEST  MADE 


CATALOGS  READY 


The  Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower  Company 

For  42  Years  Makers  of  High  Grade  Horse  and  Hand  Mowers.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  VULCAN  COMPANY  ::  Detroit  - Michigan 

DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 

ARTISTIC  WROUGHT  IRON  GATES  AND  FENCES 

Settees,  Reservoir  Vases,  Tree  Guards,  Litter  Baskets,  Trellises,  Lawn  Rollers,  Markers,  Etc. 

Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  1100  


Wurtemberg,  Germany,  August  27, 
1834,  and  reached  New  York  in  April, 
1853.  After  the  usual  vicissitudes  of 
the  immigrant,  he  finally  came  to 
Hastings  in  1864,  when  the  place  was 
only  a backwoods  village  and  he  had 
seen  and  helped  it  grow  to  its  pres- 
ent status  as  a city.  He  was  a pro- 
gressive and  enterprising  business 
man  and  leaves  an  excellent  record 
both  in  official  and  business  life.  He 
was  buried  in  Riverside  Cemetery, 
and  was  the  last  of  the  prominent 
German  residents  of  Hastings. 

PARK  NEWS 
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Park,  and  as  soon  as  spring  opens 
the  working  force  of  laborers  will  be 
put  to  work  in  surfacing  and  resur- 
facing these  roads  with  bituminous 
concrete.  The  operation,  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  cost  between  $50,000  and 
$60,000. 

New  Parks 

The  officials  of  the  Women’s  Im- 
provement Club  of  Red  Bluff,  Calif., 
have  had  surveys  made  to  determine 
the  lines  of  the  Duncan  Hill  Park 
site,  recently  acquired  by  the  club. 
Soon  after  arrangements  for  the 
transfer  of  the  property  had  been 
made,  W.  H.  Irwin  claimed  a part  of 
the  land. 

The  park  authorities  of  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  have  decided  to  purchase  the 
Brown  property  for  park  purposes. 

Redlands,  Calif.,  is  to  have  another 
■city  park.  A.  Gregory,  a prominent 
orange  grower,  has  presented  a tract 
•of  about  five  acres  to  the  city  for 
park  purposes,  and  Taylor  Brothers 
have  donated  a small  tract  adjoining 
the  Gregory  land.  These  lands  are 
Between  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
Santa  Fe  tracks. 

A new  union  passenger  station  and 
uptown  park  for  Normal,  111.,  may 
soon  be  a-  reality,  as  a result  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Women’s  Improvement 
League  for  the  further  beautifying 
and  improvement  of  that  city.  The 
railroad  committee  of  the  association 
has  been  quietly  working  on  the  mat- 
ter for  the  past  seven  months  and  has 
met  with  gratifying  progress  in  its 
plan,  and  hopes  to  bring  the  matter 
to  a head  within  the  present  year. 


Tor  Cemeteries 
and  Parks 

The  Best  Made 


The  Reservoir  supplies  the  plants  with  mois- 
ture by  capillary  attraction. 

Not  necessary  to  water  plants  oftener  than 
once  in  ten  days. 

We  make  nearly  100  styles  ranging  in  price 
from  $6.00  to  $100.00  each. 

None  better  made.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Walbridge  (Si  Company, 

The  Original  Patentees  and  Makers 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


If  the  efforts  of  the  Verona,  N.  J., 
Civic  League  to  have  a bill  providing 
for  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for 
the  proposed  Verona  Lake  Park 
adopted  by  the  present  Legislature 
are  successful,  and  the  Essex  County 
Park  Commission  takes  favorable  ac- 
tion on  the  project,  the  chain  of  parks 
that  now  exists  in  this  county  will  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  a very 
charming  spot. 

TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 
RECEIVED 

“The  Proper  Care  of  Lawns”  is  a 
handsomely  illustrated  little  booklet 
that  offers  some  practical  hints  on 
taking  care  of  the  lawn,  and  is  also 
a catalog  of  the  “Velvetlawn”  grass 
seeder,  and  the  “Waterweight”  lawn 
roller  manufactured  by  Velvetlawn 
Seeder  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 

Spring  1912  catalog  of  the  Phoenix 
Nursery  Co..  Bloomington,  111. 

“Little  Trees  for  Big  Plantations,” 
catalog  of  the  American  Forestry 
Co.,  South  Framingham,  Mass. 

Wholesale  Trade  Price  List  of 
Gladioli,  1912,  from  E.  E.  Stewart, 
Rives  Junction,  Mich. 

Spring  1912  catalog  of  Strawberry 
Plants  and  Other  Small  Fruits  from 
Flansburg  & Potter,  Leslie,  Mich. 

Spring  1912  catalog  of  Kelsey’s 
Rhododendrons,  Azaleas  and  Other 
Hardy  Native  American  Plants  from 
Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Salem,  Mass. 


The  Kelly- Springfield 
Road  Roller  Company 
Springfield,  Ohio 


Steam  Road  Rollers 
All  Types  All  Sizes 


Send  for  Catalog 


Archias  1912  seed  catalog;  Archias 
Seed  Store,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

Catalog  and  Price  List,  1912,  from 
the  Northboro  Dahlia  and  Gladioli 
Gardens,  Northboro,  Mass. 

Hill’s  1912  catalog  and  Planting 
Guide  for  Evergreens,  from  D.  Hill 
Nursery  Co.,  Dundee,  111. 

Henderson’s  Farmers’  Manual  for 
1912,  from  Peter  Henderson  & Co., 
New  York  City. 
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T^HESE  illustrations 
taken  from  the  same 
point  show  how  the  new 
Bomgardner  Mausoleum 
Elevator  can  be  adjusted  to 
meet  all  conditions. 

In  illustration  No.  1 the  casket  is 
being  placed  in  the  top  or  fifth 
crypt,  while  No.  2 shows  the 
same  elevator  reduced  in  height 
to  7 feet  6 inches,  and  the  casket 
is  being  rolled  into  a lower  crypt. 

The  casket  is  moved  by  means  of 
rolls  upon  which  it  rests,  the 
operator  turning  a crank  and 
quietly  moving  the  casket  forward 
into  its  last  resting  place. 

This  elevator  can  be  made  for  a 
six  or  even  seven  crypt  mauso- 
leum, as  may  be  required. 

We  also  make  a special  elevator 
for  private  mausoleums. 


For  Further  Particulars,  Write  the 

Bomgardner  Manufacturing  Company 

Cleveland  sixth  city 


The  New  Bomgardner 
Mausoleum  Elevator 
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purpose.  As  soon  as  the  shares  have 
been  taken  up  to  the  necessary 
amount,  improvements  will  begin  on 
the  grounds  and  will  be  pushed  to 
completion  as  early  as  possible. 

A proposition  has  been  before  the 
City  Council  of  Fulton,  Mo.,  for 
the  purchase  of  a small  tract  of 
property  for  a new  cemetery,  and  the 
Independence,  Mo.,  “Examiner” 
gives  this  advice  to  the  council:  “A 
city  cemetery  should  be  owned 
privately  unless  the  city  is  wise 
enough  to  provide  for  its  proper  care 
and  maintenance.  In  selling  the  lots 
the  city  should  place  the  price  high 
enough  to  return  to  the  city  treasury 
the  amount  of  money  the  ground 
cost  and  at  least  as  much  more.  One- 
half  the  money  received  from  the 
sale  of  lots  should  be  set  aside  for 
the  purpose  of  care  and  maintenance 
of  the  cemetery  and  this  fund  held 
inviolate  for  that  purpose.  This  is 
the  plan  followed  by  private  ceme- 
teries.” 

Permission  has  been  granted  by 
the  Warwick,  R.  I.,  Town  Council 
to  establish  a cemetery  at  Muddy 
Cove.  The  promoters  have  secured 
a 72-acre  tract,  part  of  the  Chop- 
pequonsett  Farm,  and  they  promise 
that  it  will  be  ultimately  made  into 
a great  cemetery  of  the  character 
of  Swan  Point.  It  is  to  be  a private 
corporation.  The  land  secured  for 
the  new  cemetery  extends  from  Fain 
street  to  the  shores  of  Muddy  Cove 
on  Narragansett  Bay.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  opened  for  cemetery  pur- 
poses some  time  before  the  end  of 
the  year  if  improvements  are  com- 
pleted as  planned. 


We  have  given  special  thought  to  the  manu- 
facture of  pumps  developing  sufficient  pressure 
to  thoroughly  spray  shade  trees  in  parks,  cem- 
eteries, along  city  streets,  etc.  Deming  outfits, 
therefore,  are  particularly  adapted  to  that 
work — they  develop  high  pressures,  even  when 
supplying  eight  or  more  nozzles, 

Deming  Power  Sprayers 

are  the  choice  of  park  superintendents,  com- 
missioners and  owners  of  great  estates.  Deming 
outfits  are  durable  and  efficient;  all  working 
parts  are  brass,  and  the  rigid  construction 
prevents  lose  motion  between  pump  and  engine. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  specifications, 
blue-prints,  and  estimates.  We  make  pumps 
for  all  uses;  general  agencies  in  principal  cities. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 
830  Depot  Street,  Salem,  Ohio 


TREE  TANGLEFOOT 

a harmless  sticky  substance  applied  direct- 
ly to  tree  trunks.  Remains  effective  ram 
or  shine  three  months  and  longer,  fully 
exposed  to  weather.  One  pound  makes 
about  9 lineal  feet  of  band.  No  appar- 
atus required,  easily  applied  with  wooden 
paddle. 

Especially  recommended  against  gypsy, 
brown-tail  and  tussock  moth  caterpillars, 
bag  worms,  canker  worms  and  climbing 
cut  worms,  but  equally  effective  against 
any  climbing  pest. 

Tree  Tanglefoot  needs  no  mixing.  It 
is  always  ready  for  use. 

Do  not  wait  until  you  see  the  insects. 
Band  your  trees  early  and  get  best  results. 

Price  1 -lb.  cans,  30c;  3-lb.  cans,  83c; 
10-lb.  cans,  $2.65;  20-lb.  cans,  $4.80. 

The  O.  & W.  THUM  CO. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Manufacturers  of  Tanglefoot  Flv  Paper  and  Tree  Tanglefoot 

Send  for  Booklet 


/’'•(INFORMS  to  crown  of  road.  Cleans  and  smooths  at  one  operation.  Shifts  road  material  slightly  towards 
^ center  and  drops  coarser  material  in  ruts  and  lateral  washes.  Useful  in  applying  calcium  chloride.  Es- 
7PP  pecially  valuable  for  Parks  and  Cemeteries.  Write  for  booklet. 

GEO.  U.  DAVIS,  502  W.  30  th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


For 


The  Davis 


Gravel  and 


Road  Brush 


Macadam  Roads 


JONES’ 

Reservoir  Vases 

EXCLUSIVE  DESIGNS 

FOR 

LAWNS  AND  CEMETERIES 

ALSO 

Settees, Chairs,  Bouquet,  Holders, 
Bro  nze,  Memorial  T ablets,  Ceme- 
tery Signs,  Path,  LotMarkers,  etc. 

Manufactured  by 

THE  M.  D.  JONES  CO. 

71  and  73  Portland  St.  Boston,  Mass. 
Send  foi  Catalog. 


1,000  CEMETERIES 


are  usingour  method  for  keeping  their  Records 

of  Burials,  Location  of  Graves,  etc.  Descrip- 
tive Circulars  sent  on  request. 

P J.  HAIGHT.  Publisher. 440  S,  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 
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Ornamental  Iron  Fence 


Cheaper  and  more  durable  than  wood.  Over  100  patterns 
for  Lawns,  Churches,  Cemeteries,  Public  Grounds, etc. 
Ornamental  Wire  and  Iron  Fence,  Farm  and  Poultry 
Fence.  Write  for  our  large  catalogue  before  buying. 
Ask  about  our  special  offer.  We  Can  Save  You  Money. 
THE  WARD  FEXCE  CO.,  Box  989»  Decatur,  Ind. 


YOU  CAN  HELP 

to  make  friends  for  Park  and 
Cemetery  by  patronizing  its 
advertisers  and  by  giving  the 
paper  credit  for  the  intro- 
duction when  corresponding 


Me  Donald 
Brothers 

108-114 
Liberty  Street 
COLUMBUS 
OHIO 

Send  for 

Catalogue 


A I ■ T P for  interior  of  Mausoleums. 

\ I II  I for  Vaults  of  All  Kinds. 

U U II  I L for  Blackboards  and  Roofing. 

STRUCTURAL  SLATE 

of  all  kinds.  Write  us  for  quotations. 

Bangor  Structural  Slate  Co.,  Bangsor? pennS: 


Grave  Linings, 

colors  and  prices  to  suit 
everybody. 

Grave  Tents, 

made  to  order.  Our  olive 
green  tents  blend  with 
nature  and  take  away 
the  fair  ground  appear- 
a nee  of  the  ordinary 
tent. 

Dirt  Covers, 

Our  olive  green  duck 
dirt  covers  last  four 
times  as  long  as  any  oil 
cloth  cover  and  always 
look  better. 

Casket  Linings, 

all  styles  and  at  reason- 
able prices.  Green  and 
grey  crex  for  around  the 
grave. 

LOWERING  DEVICES,  CEMETERY 
TRUCKS,  CASKET  RACKS,  and  a 

full  line  of  all  undertakers 
supplies. 

Doddridge  Grave 
Decorating  Co. 

Milton,  Ind., 


OUR  TWO  NEW  DEVICES 


We  Also  Manufacture 

Mortuary  Chapel 
Elevators  and 
Lowering  Devices 


Grave  Tents , 
Linings , 

Earth  Covers , 
Etc. 


Our 

New  Catalogue 

Illustrates 

All 


NATIONAL  BURIAL  DEVICE  CO.  COLDWATER,  MICH. 

Write  for  Catalogue 
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Articles  of  incorporation  of  the 
Dayton,  Calif.,  Cemetery  Association 
have  been  filed,  giving  the  object 
of  the  company  as  the  conducting 
of  the  cemetery  at  Dayton  and  the 
purchasing  of  more  ground  and  the 
making  of  improvements  to  the 
same.  The  directors  are  G.  H.  Cun- 
ningham, Charles  Hansen,  Emil  De 
Bock  and  P.  J.  Cartwright. 

NATURE’S  FROST  FLOWERS 

Concluded  from  page  15 

goes  condensation  and  lets  its  liquid 
burden  fall  back  to  earth  as  rain,  hail 
or  snow.  When  a saturated  section 
of  the  lower  atmosphere  comes  in 
contact  with  a section  of  earth  at  a 
lower  temperature,  as  during  a sum- 
mer night  the  surplus  moisture  in  this 
air  falls  as  dew;  in  winter  as  hoar 
frost;  under  conditions  which  are  far 
rarer  and  seldom  occur  except  locally 
in  high  mountain  districts  in  early 
winter,  the  deposit  takes  the  form 
of  frost-flowers.  These  frost-flowers 
are  identical  in  form  with  those  oth- 
er flowers,  called  snow  flakes,  which 
are  formed  “in  the  clouds”  or  yet 
again  the  ice-flowers  which,  welded 
together  by  their  natural  expansion, 
cover  pools  of  water  with  a sheet  of 
ice  in  frosty  weather — as  already  de- 
scribed. The  white  deposit  of  hoar- 
frost is  also  built  of  them.  All  in- 


Plantlng  Contracts 

We  are  among  the  largest  growers  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants  In  America.  Hardy  va- 
rieties a specialty.  We  employ  a competent  land- 
scape gardener  for  the  service  of  our  large  patron- 
age. Cemetery  and  Park  Organizations  are  invited 
to  correspond  relative  to  eitherPLANNiNG  or  Plant- 
ing, or  both.  We  will  be  pleased  to  make  estimates 
on  any  proposition. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Est.  1868.  Lake  City,  Minn.  1200  Acres 


variably  come  into  existence  as  six- 
sided  stars.  There  is  no  other  type, 
but  this  type  apart,  the  forms  are  of 
an  infinite  variety:  over  1,000  have 
been  enumerated. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  photograph 
those  ice-stars,  the  birth  of  which  pre- 
cedes the  change  of  liquid  water  into 
solid  ice.  To  photograph  snow-flakes 
is,  again,  not  easy.  The  pictures  ac- 
companying this  article  are  therefore 
all  reproduced  from  photographs  of 
ice-flowers  or  natural  objects  coated 
with  hoar-frost. 

Dreer’s  Grass  Seeds  for 
Parks  and  Cemeteries 

gPECIAL  mixtures  for  special 
uses — particularly  for  Parks 
and  Cemeteries.  Choicest  seeds, 
thoroughly  cleaned,  tested  for 
germination,  thoroughly  depend- 
able. Write  us  before  buying. 

Send  for  “Special  Grass  Circular”. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Water-Lilies 

Egyptian  and  Japanese  Lotus.  Vic- 
torias, and  sub-aquatic  plants. 

New  Golden  Vinca 

1912  Novelty:  Hardy  golden  myrtle, 
has  withstood  1 2 degrees  below  zero. 
A most  useful  and  desirable  plant. 

Wm.  Tricker  Water-lily  Specialist, 

ARLINGTON,  N.  J. 


The  Finest  Evergreen  G ROUND  GOVE  R S 

Andromeda  florlbunda  Galax  aphylla  Best  Plants  for  Rho- 

Leucothoe  catesbaei  Mitchella  repens  and  others  dodendron  Beds 

CATALOGS 

HIGHLANDS  nursery  HARLAN  P.  KELSEY,  Owner 

(3800  ft.  elevation  In  Carolina  Mts.)  Hardy  American  Plants 

and  SALEM  NURSERIES  SALEM.  MASS. 


The  Dunham  Co. 

129  First  Ave.  Berea,  Ohio 


Dunham 


Rollers 


We  make  all  kinds  of  Land,  Lawn, 
Golf  and  Road  Rollers  for  hand  or 
horse  power.  Special  rollers  to 
order. 

Roller  Bearing 

Dunham  hand  rollers  have  roller  bearing 
axles-  44  per  cent  easier  to  operate  than 
others.  This  two  section  hand  roller  can 
be  filled  with  water  or  sand  to  desired 
weight.  Counterbalancing  handle  weights 
keep  handle  upright. 

Above  cut  shows  the  Dunham  Special  Park 
and  Cemetery  horse  roller  with  balance 
weight  or  refuse  box. 

Cast  Iron  Lawn,  Golf 
and  Road  Rollers. 

Lawn  Seeding  Ma- 
chines and  Fertilizer 
Sowers. 

W rite  for  our  book- 
1-t,  “The  Proper 
Care  of  Lawns.” 

IT’S  FREE. 


TOWNSEND  MOWERS 

HAND  MOWERS  AND  HORSE  MOWERS 


This  Lever  Raises  the  Knives.  ISP“ 

All  Our  Hand  Mowers 
Are  Ball  Bearing 


SENT  ON  THEIR  MERITS 


Write  for  Catalog 

S.  P.  Townsend  Co. 

ORANGE,  N.  J. 
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How  can  WE  know  that  YOU  are 

INTERESTED 

in  our  line  and  in  the  Catalog  that  is  ready  for  you  unless  you  tell  us  ? 

It  is  worth  while  for  you  to  look 

IN  OUR 

Catalog  whether  you  expect  to  purchase  or  not. 

Let  us  have  your  request  for  a 

CATALOG 

THE  STEEL  BASKET  CO.,  711  So.  3d  St.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


Kill  the  weeds  and  grass  that  deface  your  walks  and  drives 

FAIRMOUNT  WEED  KILLER 

Original  Introducers  oj  Weed  Killing  Chemicals.  Beware  of  cheap  Imitations 
No  Failures.  Fourteen  Years’  Experience 

Will  do  the  work  at  SMALL  COST  and  do  it  EFFECTUALLY  and 
THOROUGHLY.  Does  not  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  walks  or 
drives.  Kills  the  weeds  and  grass,  keeps  gravel  or  broken  stone  clean 


EXAMINE  THIS 
TABLE  OF  COST 


A barrel  of  50  gals,  will  make  2500  gals,  of  liquid  ready  to  apply 
to  the  roadway,  covering  7500  SQ.  YDS.  of  surface  and  costing 
LESS  THAN  2 CENTS  A GALLON  TO  PUT  ON. 


THE  OLD  METHOD  of  hoeing  out  weeds  and  grass  is  too  costly 
TRY  OUR  WAY  and  you  will  never  be  content  with  any  other 

Fairmount  Weed  Killer  ONLY  Does  the  Work  Right 


: SEND  ORDERS  TO  SEEDSMEN  or  direct  to  : 


FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 

ONLY  MAKERS 

N.  W.  Cor.  Broad  and  Fairmount  Avenue  - PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Fifteenth  Year  of  Successful  Weed  Killing 


The  “Lewis”  Patented  Hydrants  and  Street  Washers 


ADOPTED  BY  MANY  OF  THE  LEADING  PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES 
SPECIFIED  BY  LEADING  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 


Some  Points  of  Superiority 


Simple  in  construction,  positive  in  action. 

All  parts  interchangeable  and  can  be 
duplicated  at  any  time. 

Anti-freezing,  as  they  drain  dry  as  soon 
as  turned  off. 


Plunger  can  be  withdrawn  for  repairs,  as 
automatic  stop  valve  prevents  water 
from  flowing. 

Each  Hydrant  and  Street  Washer  tested 
under  pressure. 


These  goods  are  extra  heavy  and  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Parks  and  Cemeteries. 


Manufactured  Exclusively  by 

THE  HAYDENVILLE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Brass  Valves,  Hose  Pipes,  Couplings  and  Hose  Faucets 
ESTABLISHED  1845  HAYDENVILLE,  MASS.,  AND  NEW  YORK  CITY 


LANDSCAPE  QARDENINQ  "By  F.  A.  Waugh 


An  admirable  treatise  on  the  general  principles  governing  outdoor  art,  with 
many  suggestions  for  their  application  to  the  commoner  problems  of  gardening. 
Illustrated,  12  mo.  Cloth;  price,  $0.50.  Sent  postpaid  by 
R.  J;  HAIGHT,  440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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CEMETERY  NOT  NUISANCES 

Continued,  from  -page  18 

tablishment  and  location  of  the 
cemetery. 

Cemeteries  are  not  per  se  or  in  and 
of  themselves,  nuisances,  and  it  is 
only  in  exceptional  cases  that  their 
establishment  and  location  would  be 
enjoined  by  a court  of  equity.  Where 
it  is  shown  that  the  location  of  a 
cemetery  in  some  place  would  con- 
taminate the  water  used  for  drinking 
purposes,  or  for  watering  cattle,  or 
other  domestic  animals,  and  that 
thereby  the  health  of  the  residents 
upon  the  adjacent  lands  would  be  en- 
dangered, and  that  some  other  place 
sufficiently  convenient  and  accessible 
could  be  procured,  and  that  the  loca- 
tion of  the  cemetery  at  the  latter 
place  is  not  objectionable  upon  any 
valid  ground,  equity  might  interfere 
to  prevent  its  location  in  the  place 
where  it  is  shown  there  are  sound 
reasons  for  apprehending  danger  to 
the  life  or  health  of  those  residing 
nearby. 

IZZZWANTED^^I 

WANTED— LANDSCAPE  GARDENER  of 

repute, 

EXECUTIVE  of  ability, 
HORTICULTURIST  throughout. 


EXPERT  in  tree  work,  wishes  engage- 
ment. 

Address  “A.  L.,”  care  Park  and  Ceme- 
tery.  

Wanted  — Landscape  gardener  and 
draftsman  wants  position  in  U.  S.  A. 
Have  had  six  years’  experience.  Address 
M.  Piagwitz,  1814  Dayton  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Situation  Wanted — By  competent  and 
energetic  man  as  superintendent  of  Park 
or  Cemetery.  An  up-to-date  landscape 
architect  and  horticulturist.  Best  refer- 
ences. Address  “B.  P.,”  care  of  Park 
and  Cemetery, 

Wanted — An  assistant,  before  April  1. 

A bright,  energetic,  strictly  temperate, 
young  married  man,  accustomed  to  rough 
outdoor  work  and  pushing  it  advantag- 
eously, and  handling  workmen  effectively. 
Must  be  of  good  address  and  have  enough 
knowledge  of  civil  engineering  to  survey 
grounds,  make  plans  and  manage  con- 
struction work.  Give  full  particulars  as 
to  actual  experience.  A permanent  po- 
sition for  a vigorous,  interested,  thor- 
ough-going man;  a mediocre  person  need 
not  apply.  Good  salary,  also  excellent 
house  on  place.  Apply  by  letter  only,  to 
begin  with.  Address  Superintendent,  Al- 
legheny Cemetery,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ASSOCIATION  DIRECTORY 


American  Association  of  Park  Supts. 

President,  W.  H.  Dunn,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  P.  L.  Mulford,  Dept, 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery  Supts. 

President,  John  J.  Stephens,  Supt.  Green- 
Lawn  Cemetery,  Columbus,  O. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Bellett  Lawson,  Jr., 
Supt.  Elmwood  Cemetery,  River  Grove, 
111. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

President,  Harold  A.  Caparn,  New  York. 

Secretary,  Chas.  D.  Lay,  103  Park  Ave., 
New  York. 

Railway  Gardening  Association. 

President,  Patrick  Foy,  Norfolk  & West- 
ern Ry.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  S.  Butterfield,  Mo. 
Pacific  Ry.,  Lee’s  Summit,  Mo. 
American  Civic  Association. 
President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Secretary,  Richard  B.  Watrous,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


Christian  Jensen 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  and  FORESTER 

309  Beacon  Bldg.,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Parts,  Park  Systems.  Modern  Cemeteries,  City 
Forestry,  Reports,  Plans,  Engineering. 

FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 

SID.  J.  HARE  S.  HERBERT  HARE 

Hare  & Hare 

Landscape  Architects 

604  CUMEEL  BUILDING 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Parks  and  Cemeteries 


MADE 

BEAUTIFUL  BY 


K ALAKA 


The  fertilized  Grass  Seed  which  actually  grows 

Kalaka  is  especially  adapted  to  park  and  cemetery 
lawn  making,  because  it  grows  where  anything  will  grow 
- — it's  cheaper — and  goes  farther  than  ordinary  com- 
mercial seed.  Kalaka,  under  the  most  difficult  condi- 
tions will  quickly  produce  an  even  growth  of  strong, 
healthy  turf.  Unsightly  mounds  are  soon  covered  over 
with  green  grass.  If  you  have  lawn  troubles  KALAKA 
will  grow  you  a permanent  and  beautiful  lawn,  or  put 
new  life  into  the  old  one.  Kalaka  contains  only  the 
choicest  seeds  obtainable,  mixed  by  machinery  in  scien- 


tific proportions,  with  a powerful  concentrate  of  dried 
animal  manure.  Any  workman  can  sow  Kalaka  with 
the  best  of  results. 

Many  large  parks  and  cemeteries  have  secured  a 
successful  lawn  with  Kalaka.  It  will  do  the  same  for 
your  grounds — for  the  public  park  and  the  cemetery. 
Try  it  and  watch  the  bare  spots  change  to  a velvet 
green. 

Packed  in  five-pound  boxes,  express  prepaid,  at  $1.00 
per  box — East  of  Omaha — and  $1.25  West. 

Write  for  special  quantity  prices  or  order  today 
and  get  the  best  seed  that  money  can  buy.  Send  for 
our  free  booklet  "How  to  Make  a Lawn.” 


THE  KALAKA  COMPANY 

29  UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO 


Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture 

BY  PROF.  L.  H.  BAILEY 
Of  Cornell  University 
IN  FOUR  VOLUMES 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY  and  LANDSCAPE  GARDEN- 
ING has  made  special  arrangements  with  the  publishers 
and  now  offers  it  to  its  readers  on  special  easy  monthly 
terms,  $2.00  per  month  for  ten  months.  The  work 
shipped  by  express  prepaid  on  receipt  of  first  installment 
and  coupon  below  filled  out. 

Practical  instructions  on  every  subject  connected  with 
Horticulture.  Four  handsome  quarto  volumes;  2,800 
original  engravings,  50  full  plates;  2,016  pages  and  4,357 
articles.  Total  plants  accounted  for  24,434. 

Fill  out  this  coupon  and  mail  with  first  payment: 

SPECIAL  ORDER  BLANK 

Date 

Park  & Cemetery, 

U0  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Please  enter  my  name  as  a subscriber  for  the  new  CYCLOPEDIA 
OF  AMER /CAN  HORTICULTURE  to  be  sent  to  me,  charges  pre- 
paid, complete  in  four  illustrated  volumes,  bound  in  green  cloth . I 
enclose  $2  and  agree  to  pay  $2  monthly  for  nine  months  after  delivery 
until  $20  is  paid. 

Signature 

Address 

Town State 

Reference 

NOTE:— Send  Money  by  Check  or  Post  Office  Money  Order 

Park  & Cemetery 

440  S.  Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO 
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Saves  Work 


Time  and  Money 


Witten  Automatic  Dump  Cart  saves  labor 
and  time  in  handling:  and  moving 
material.  Handiest  thing  on 
the  farm,  dairy,  estate  and 
residence.  The 

WITTEN 

has  large  ca 
pacity ; is  light 
but  strong  — guaran 
teed  fully.  Write  for 
folder  NOW.  It  is  free. 
Address 

THE  BAKER  MFG.  CO., 

583  Hunter  Building, 
Chicago - Illinois 


Baker's  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings,  Grave  Tents 
and  Earth  Covers 


furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decoration  for  a 
grave.  Write  for  sample  of  goods  and  prices. 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.,  Tiffin,  0. 


WHY 


buy  expensive 
markers  when 
you  can  make  your 
own  at  a very  low  cost  on  the 

Lawson  Cement  Marker  Outfit  ? 

No  better  marker  can  be  found 
or  made. 


Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  price 

Bellett  Lawson,  Jr. 

Care  ELMWOOD  CEMETERY 


River  Grove,  IU. 


The  Waller  Vault 

Everlasting 

Water,  Vermin  and  Burglar  Proof 

Made  from  the  best  Ohio  blue  and  buff  fine 
grain  stone,  any  size  or  style,  standard  sizes  always  in  stock.  We  guarantee  quality,  work- 
manship and  prompt  shipment. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices.  Grave  covers  or  unfinished  stock  furnished  when  wanted. 

THE  WALLER  BROS.  STONE  CO. 

Office,  Quarries,  Mills  and  Vault  Yards:  McDermott,  Ohio. 


Made'3  inch,  3J4  inch,  4 inch  and  5 inch  diameters,  8,  10  and  12  inch  lengths,  and  all  kinds  of  top  marks 
Nearly  white  in  color  and  practically  everlasting.  Made  under  HAASE  CONCRETE  WKS 
Patents  No.  680,432  and  734,854.  For  circulars  and  prices,  Address  OAK  PARK,  ILL. 

Cemeteries  West  of  R ockies  Address,  LEO  G.  HAASE,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


GALVANIZED 


(THEY  NEVER  RUST) 


? ? 

CAST  IRON  GRAVE  & LOT  MARKS 


MARKS  FOR 
NUMBERING 
GRAVES,  LOTS 
& SECTIONS 


BOUQUET  HOLDERS,  CROSSES,  ETC. 

BERGER  MFG.  CO. 


STA.  A., 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


CATALOG 

ON 

REQUEST 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 


Send  for  specimen  pages  and  prices 

R.  I.  HAIGHT 

440  S.  Dearborn  St.  Chicago 


“Ohio”  Stone  Grave  Vaults 

Used  and  recommended  by  leading  cemeteries. 

Write  at  once  for  prices  and  full  information. 

SOUTHERN  OHIO  VAULT  CO. 

Quarries  and  Mills  at  McDermott,  O.  General  Offices,  Columbus,  O. 


DURFEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


No.  1181 


Is 

the 

health 


com- 

fort 

ef 

your 

cm 

zens 

worth 

con- 

sider- 

ing? 


Durfee  Grave  Lining  will 
fit  any  grave,  i»  a handsome 
design  and  has  been  engraved 
at  a large  expense.  Our  cir- 
cular shows  four  other  pat- 
terns. 


Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  protec 
tion  against  storm,  wind  or  sun.  "We  make  126  different  sizes  and  qualities. 


This  carriage  is  a very  useful  and 
appropriate  conveyance  in  cemeteries 
having  suburban  train  service,  also 
for  conveying  a body  from  hearse  to 
train  ; has  rubber  tired  wheels,  and  is 
finished  in  dark  green  with  black 
trimmings. 


Write  for  detailed  description 
and  prices. 


The  “Austin  1912”  Motor  Lawn  Mower 


MSsf 

> 

r \ 

Ff  v 

Investigate  the  following  improved  features: 

Engine  Power 

Largest  and  best  engine  ever  put  on  a mower. 
Magneto  ignition  (no  batteries  required). 
Mechanical  and  dust  proof  oiling  system. 
Foot  switch  for  emergency  stopping. 

Transmission 

No  chain  drive  used;  all  best  cut  steel  gears 
having  two  speeds;  gears  enclosed  in  dust 
proof  oil  bath  casing;  single  lever  controls 
both  speeds  and  reverse. 

Mowing  Device 

Mower  cutters  “pulled’’  not  “pushed”  by  the 
frame,  avoiding  digging  into  furrows. 
Automatic  release  of  cutter  drive  in  case  of 
hard  substance  catching  in  rotary  cutters. 
Operator  in  front  can  see  where  he  is  cutting 
and  is  away  from  heat  of  engine  and  radiator. 


Get  printed  matter  from 

THE  AUSTIN-WESTERN  CO.,  Ltd. 

New  York  Chicago  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Dallas,  Texas  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Atlanta,  Ga. 


ENTRANCE  CEDAR  GROVE  CEMETERY,  FLUSHING,  LONG  ISLAND. 
(SEE  PAGE  XII) 

WROUGHT  IRON  WORK  BY 
THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Vol.  XXII.,  No  2 


APRIL,  1912 


Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  June  9,  1900,  at  the  Post 
Office  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  under  act  of  March  3rd,  1879 
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W.  Sc  T.  S IW  ITH  CO/V\  PAN  V 

GENEVA,  NEW  YORK. 

SPECIMEN  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  EVERGREENS,  VINES,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS: 

IN  SHORT,  EVERYTHING.  CATALOGUE  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 


64  YEARS. 


700  ACRES. 


A Block  of  European  Linden  at  Andorra  Nurseries 

SPRING  PRICE  LIST 

With  complete  information  is  ready  for  distribution 

SEND  YOUR  LIST  FOR  ESTIMATE 


For  the  Best  Results 
Plant  the  Best  Stock 

During  the  Convention  of  the  Association  of 
American  Cemetery  Superintendents  in  Phila- 
delphia last  summer,  the  visitors  expressed  their 
pleasure  at  seeing  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
stock  we  are  growing. 

For  Spring  Shipment  we  have  a large  assort- 
ment in  large  and  small  sizes. 

Andorra  Nurseries 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 

Box  P.  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila. 


“Oh,  Sister!  How  Beautiful!  No  weeds  and  no  dust!  Fairmount  Weed  Killer  did  it.” 


FAIRMOUNT  WEED  KILLER 


kills  the  weeds  and  grass  that  deface  your  walks 
and  drives.  Does  the  work  at  small  cost, 
effectually  and  thoroughly.  Does  not  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  walks  or  drives. 

Fvamino  this  Tahlp  of  foci-  A barrel  of  50  gals,  will  make  2500  gals,  of  liquid  ready  to  apply  to  the  roadway,  covering 
examine  tills  lame  or  cost.  7500  SQ.  YDS.  of  surface  and  costing  LESS  THAN  2 CENTS  A GALLON  TO  PUT  ON.  The 
OLD  METHOD  of  hoeing  out  weeds  and  grass  is  too  costly.  Try  OUR  WAY  and  you  will  never  be  content  with  any  other. 

Fairmount  Weed  Killer  only  does  the  work  Right  Send  Orders  to  Seedsmen  or  direct  to  Seventeenth  Year  of  Successful  Weed  Killing 

Original  Introducers  of  Weed  Killing  Chemicals  FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY  N.  W.  cor.  Broad  & Fairmount  Ave.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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A Swell  Little  Plant  House 

GRACEFUL  roof  lines — just  the  right  length  for  its 
width.  The  vestibule  entrance  is  so  handled 
that  it  gives  exactly  the  desirable  additional 
touch  of  ornamentalness.  It  perfectly  fits  the  location  for 
which  it  was  designed.  Being  our  Sectional  Iron  Frame 
Construction,  it  will  last  for  all  time — or  pretty  close  to 
it.  There  is  a 50  foot,  two  compartment  cut  flower  house 
just  back  of  the  plant  house.  We  erected  the  range  for 
Mr.  A.  L.  Stevens,  Detroit,  Mich.  Let  us  send  you 
photographs  showing  several  other  views  of  this  splendid 
layout. 

W ant  Our  Catalog  ? 

Lord  & Burnham  Company 

SALES  OFFICES: 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago 

St.JamesBlg.  Tremont  Big.  Franklin  Bk. Big.  Rookery  Big. 

FACTORIES: 

Irvington,  N.  Y.,  Des  Plaines,  111. 


FOREST  HOME  CEMETERY,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

CEMETERY 

Paths  and  Drives 

Clean  and  Dustless 

At  Lowest  Cost  for  Maintenance 

Where  traffic  is  heavy,  Solvay  Granulated  Calcium 
Chloride  absolutely  prevents  all  dust  and  makes  a 
firm,  clean,  wear  resisting  surface.  Where  traffic 
is  light  it  will  also  prevent  a growth  of  weeds. 

SOLVAY 

Granulated  Calcium  Chloride 

is  odorless,  stainless,  and  does  not  discolor  the  road. 

It  is  sown  dry  like  grain  either  by  hand,  hand 
spreader  or  inexpensive  horse  distributor.  Upon 
exposure  to  the  air  it  immediately  absorbs  moisture 
and  causes  the  surface  of  the  road  to  pack  firmly. 

Two  applications  a season  are  sufficient  to  keep 
paths  and  drives  in  excellent  shape  all  the  year. 
This  treatment  costs  half  as  much  as  constant  sprink- 
ling and  is  much  more  satisfactory.  It  never  makes 
a sloppy  muddy  surface. 

On  steep  grades  the  Calcium  Chloride  stays 
where  it  falls — a great  advantage  over  liquids  that 
flow  unevenly  except  on  level  surfaces.  Solvay 
Granulated  Calcium  Chloride  has  now  been  in 
general  use  for  over  two  years  and  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  economical  and  satisfactory  dust  pre- 
ventive and  road  binder. 

Send  for  illustrated  road  book 

The  Solvay  Process  Co. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Landscape  Architects, 
Park  and  Cemetery 
Superintendents, 
Estate  Superintend- 
ents and  Gardeners 

will  find  this  Company  equipped  to  supply  Planting 
Requirements  of  any  size  or  variation  and  with  A No.  1 
STOCK.  We  have  the  facilities  of  a well-established 
business  and  are  in  touch  with  the  WORLD’S  SELECTED 
NURSERY  STOCK — from  the  large  Specimen  Trees  to 
the  lowly  but  none  the  less  beautiful  Perennial  Plants.  We 
have  manifold  selections  and  advantages  for  furnishing 
complete  lists  of 

EVERYTHING  WORTH  PLANTING 


Trees 

Shrubs 

Evergreens 


Vines 

Fruits 

Kalmias 


Roses 

Perennials 

Rhododendrons 


Extra  Fine  Bay  Trees 
Grass  Seeds 

The  finest  Lawn  Grasses  in  mixtures  for  all  purposes. 

Hardy  Hybrid  Named  Rhododendrons 

a specialty;  also  native  Rhododendron 

Maximum  and  Kalmias  in  car  lots 
FIRST  QUALITY  STOCK 

Write  today  for  oar  New  Catalog  also 
Special  Price  List  for  Spring  1912 

F.  W.  KELSEY  NURSERY  COMPANY 

1 50  Broadway  NEW  YORK 
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GOOD  PLANTS  MAY  BE  A LITTLE 
MORE  EXPENSIVE  — IT  COSTS 
MORE  TO  GROW  THEM-BUT  THEY 
ARE  WORTH  THE  DIFFERENCE 

THE  superiority  of  trees  and  shrubs  properly 
grown  over  ordinary  stock  is  so  evident  that 
any  trifling  difference  in  the  first  cost  is  offset 
by  the  results  obtained.  First  cost  is  of  secondary 
importance.  Best  results  are  what  you  want.  They 
can  only  be  had  with  good  stock. 

We  offer  a most  complete  assortment  of  plants  that 
have  been  properly  grown.  They  are  plants  that  will 
give  satisfaction.  Send  for  our  Spring  Catalogue.  It 
is  just  out. 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY  SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS ALL  OVER  THE  COUNTRY 
ENDORSE  THE  QUALITY  OF 
MEEHAN’S  STOCK. 


THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 

DRESHER  - - PENNA. 


Increase 

Your 

Perpetual 

Care 

Deposits 


By  Using  Our 


Bronze  Perpetual 
Care  Stakes 

Used  in  Chicago’s  Leading  Cemeteries. 
Cannot  rust  or  corrode. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 


The  Quadriga  Mfg.  Co, 


1 19  N.  Canal  St. 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


To  Cemetery  and  Park 
Superintendents 

WITH  many  of  you  weed  growth  and  hill  wash, 
are  very  serious  problems  to  cope  with.  We 
feel  confident  you  will  welcome  anything  that 
promises  substantial  and  permanent  relief. 

Saginaw  Chemical  Works  Deliquescent  Chlorides, 
Magnesium,  Calcium  and  Sodium 

with  the 

Howe  Methods  of  Application  and  Combination 

will  give  you  such  relief.  The  winter  and  early 
spring  is  the  proper  time  to  make  the  applications 


The  Howe  Chemical  Road  Co. 

DETROIT  MICH.  U.  S.  A. 


DDEAIj— ' 

IbawnMowerOrinder 

Grinds  all  makes  of  mowers  perfectly  in  15 
minutes,  without  removing  wheels,  ratchets  or 
reel-knife.  Operated  by  either  hand  or  power. 
Ball-bearing  Alundum  Grinding  Wheel  and 
Main  Shaft.  New  1912  Model  will  grind  straight- 
blade  without  removing  from  mower.  Has  Skate 
Sharpener  Attachment'  for  sharpening  skates. 

Write  Today  for  full  information  of  this  great 

labor-saver  and 


Fully  Warranted. 

Sold  on  easy 


money  - maker. 
Will  do  the  work 
so  much  better, 
quicker  and 
easier,  you  can- 
not afford  to  do 
without  it. 

Write  today. 

Don’t  delay. 


theHeath 
Foundry 
& Mfg.  Co. 

PLYMOUTH 

OHIO 


1 You  Grind  It  as  You  Find  It.  ” 
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The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  5-8, 
this  summer,  and  no  movement  in  the  country  promises 
more  good  for  the  young  generation  now  beginning  its 
career  than  wisely  taught  and  carefully  supervised  play. 
No  sooner  had  the  playground  idea  got  a footing  in  the 
community  and  a few  public  playgrounds  were  estab- 
lished, than  the  actual  need  of  trained  supervision  ex- 
pressed itself  unmistakably,  and  the  necessity  is  being 
met  by  educational  authorities  in  courses  of  instruction 
and  practice,  to  provide  supervisors  and  teachers  for 
playground  requirements.  It  has  already  been  clearly 
shown  that  where  playgrounds  are  furnished  with  trained 
supervision,  they  show  immediate  and  clear  results,  quite 
in  contrast  with  those  which  are  left  to  themselves  and 
their  patrons,  which  have  not,  and  cannot,  very  well 
make  good.  But  play  is  such  a necessity  in  the  develop- 
ment of  human  kind,  with  such  intense  effect  on  the  fu- 
ture citizen  according  as  it  may  be  wisely  directed,  that 
its  vast  potentiality  is  recognized,  and  all  educators  as 
well  as  intelligent  communities  are  rapidly  striving  to 
meet  the  situation,  and  the  Playground  Association 
should  receive  very  generous  sympathy  and  help. 

Ng  V?  N? 

The  Importance  of  Parkways 

In  a letter  to  the  Sacramento,  Calif.,  "Union,”  in  refer- 
ence to  the  proposed  Del  Paso  Parkway,  Mr.  John  Nolen, 
Landscape  Architect  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  lays  particular 
stress  upon  the  value  of  parkway  connections  between 
parks,  and  draws  attention  to  the  convincing  experience 
of  some  of  the  large  European  cities.  It  is  a regrettable 
fact  that  many  of  our  large  American  cities  are  now 
realizing  the  great  oversight  in  this  regard  that  has  been 
made  in  the  past;  and  while  strenuous  effort  and  enor- 
mous cost  may  in  a measure  make  up  for  past  neglect, 
the  probabilities  are  that  better  results  would  have  been 
secured  by  appreciation  of  conditions  at  the  earlier  time. 
Well  located,  properly  conceived  and  appropriately  com- 
pleted parkways,  between  the  several  parks  of  any  city, 
will  pay  enormous  dividends  on  the  capital  invested,  not 
only  in  actual  cash  to  the  abutting  owners  and  to  the  city 
treasury,  but  in  the  health  and  pleasure  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Upon  this,  as  Mr.  Nolen  says,  depends  the  mak- 
ing of  real  park  systems. 

N?  Ng  Ng 

Utilizing  the  Vacant  Lots 

At  this  season  it  is  timely  to  suggest  to  our  readers 
that  they  can  do  much  toward  promoting  the'  excellent 
work  of  utilizing  the  vacant  lots  in  their  communities. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  uselessness  and  shiftlessness  of 
permitting  vacant  lots  to  remain  uncared  for,  and  the 
very  certain  fact  that  instead  of  beauty  spots  they  be- 
come sore  spots,  there  is  the  fact  that  opportunities  for 
profitable  gardening  operations  which  might  be  highly 
beneficial  and  helpful  to  numbers  of  people  are  entirely 
overlooked.  Why  not  help  some  less  fortunate  fellow 
citizen  to  cultivate  the  vacant  lot  so  that  while  helping 
himself  he  would  most  certainly  keep  the  lot  in  far  bet- 


ter condition  than  the  vacant  lot  usually  presents?  Ways 
and  means  to  bring  this  about  will  readily  come  when 
the  benefits  on  both  sides  of  the  question  are  realized. 
This  is  good  work  for  the  Improvement  Association  to 
consider. 

vg  sg  sg 

An  Agricultural  College  Departure 

At  a quite  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Curators  of 
the  University  of  Missouri,  the  College  of  Agriculture  of 
that  State  was  authorized  to  place  a limited  number  of 
trained  agricultural  men  in  counties  or  localities  during 
the  present  year,  and  this  plan  has  been  adopted  as  a 
possible  way  of  reaching  a greater  number  of  farmers 
with  the  instruction  that  has  proven  so  profitable.  By 
the  way,  the  great  number  of  requests  for  the  services 
of  the  college  men  moved  the  Board  of  Curators  to  thus 
meet  the  demand.  The  State  pays  25  per  cent  of  the 
salaries  and  the  community  is  expected  to  provide  the 
balance.  There  is  no  shadow  of  a doubt  that  such  a 
method  of  imparting  practical  knowledge  will  not  only 
meet  a long  felt  but  little  appreciated  want  on  the  part  of 
the  farmer,  but  will  immensely  add  to  the  agricultural  de- 
velopment of  the  State.  Farm  management,  in  its  proper 
sense,  is  understood  but  by  a small  fraction  of  the  farm- 
ers of  the  country,  and  Missouri  by  attempting  a very 
practical  and  far-reaching  work  of  instruction  is  making- 
advances  in  an  economic  question  of  great  public  value, 
and  which  may  be  profitably  emulated  in  every  state  of 
the  Union  that  has  not  entered  upon  some  such  work; 
and  the  proposition  might  be  advantageously  extended  to 
other  fields. 

Ng  ^ Ng 

The  Physician  and  the  Parks 

The  “Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association” 
claims  that  the  movement  for  parks  and  playgrounds  be- 
longs to  the  department  of  preventive  medicine  under 
the  modern  conception  of  the  subject,  and  few  will  dis- 
agree with  the  proposition.  Now  while  the  medical  pro- 
fession has  not  been  altogether  neglectful  of  its  opportu- 
nities in  this  direction,  it  cannot  truthfully  be  said  that 
it  has  shown  itself  to  be  thoroughly  up-to-date  in  helping 
the  cause;  for  the  influence  of  the  physician  in  the  matter 
of  urging  the  development  of  parks  and  playgrounds  in 
the  past  should  have  shown  better  results  in  the  progress 
of  the  movement,  and  that  long  ago.  However,  it  is  a 
happy  reflection,  and  withal,  quite  true,  that  it  is  never 
too  late  to  mend,  and  as  the  park  movement  is  yet  only 
in  its  infancy,  there  is  tremendous  work  ahead  of  us 
still,  and  in  urging  medical  men  to  use  their  influence 
in  the  community  to  promote  so  great  an  improvement, 
it  is  done  with  the  knowledge  of  their  intimate  relations 
to  society  and  the  value  placed  upon  their  judgment  in 
all  public  hygienic  questions.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
physicians  and  architects  should  be  the  leading  spirits  in 
providing  healthful  conditions  for  the  people.  A promi- 
nent Eastern  paper  editorially  says:  “The  physician  is 
the  leader  best  fitted  to  direct  such  movements,  and  he 
should  not  lag  and  leave  it  to  the  publicist,  the  social 
worker,  or  others  less  well  equipped  to  appreciate  the 
real  requirements  of  the  situations.”  Generally  speak- 
ing, we  need  more  parks  and  playgrounds  in  every  large 
city;  and  for  the  smaller  ones  the  matter  should  be  given 
immediate  attention,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  future. 
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ON  CONSOLIDATION  OF  CHICAGO  PARK  SYSTEMS 


While  in  many  respects  the  park 
systems  of  Chicago  have  accomplished 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  and  ex- 
tensive works  of  improvement  and 
park  building  in  this  country,  the 
conditions  of  their  management  as 
three  separate  and  distinct  systems, 
have  long  been  regarded  as  anoma- 
lous and  wasteful.  The  work  in  the 
development  of  small  parks,  play 
parks,  and  service  parks  in  the  South 
Park  system  has  been  a model  for 
the  entire  country,  and  indeed  is  not 
matched  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
The  South  Parks,  under  many  years 
of  non-political  management,  have 
also  developed  a high  degree  of  ef- 
ficiency in  park  administration  and 
in  the  rendering  of  a wide  variety  of 
service  to  the  people  in  directions 
seldom  attempted  by  park  boards.  The 
reclaiming  of  Grant  Park  from  the 
lake  and  the  development  of  original 
methods  of  road  construction  are 
other  examples  of  remarkable  accom- 
plishments in  park  making  that  have 
distinguished  the  work  of  General  Su- 
perintendent J.  F.  Foster  and  his  able 
corps  of  professional  assistants. 

The  Lincoln  Park  system  of  the 
North  Side,  administered  by  a Board 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  has  had  a 
varied  history.  Formerly  misman- 
aged by  a political  board,  it  has  in 
recent  years  been  reclaimed  and  has 
made  rapid  strides  under  former  su- 
perintendent M.  H.  West  and  his 
predecessor,  the  late  R.  H.  Warder, 
in  extension,  and  in  development 
along  service  lines.  Reclamation 
work  that  has  been  under  way  for 
several  years  on  its  lake  frontage  will 
nearly  double  the  area  of  Lincoln 
Park,  and  several  field  houses,  serv- 
ice parks,  and  bathing  beaches  have 
also  been  established. 

The  West  Park  System  was  also  a 
prey  to  politics  for  many  years,  but 
under  former  superintendent  Jens 
Jensen,  was  thoroughly  rehabilitated, 
and  is  at  present  perfecting  a civil 
service  system  of  employment  for  its 
labor  that  is  expected  to  maintain 
it  in  an  efficient  manner.  This  latter 
work  is  under  the  direction  of 
Fred  G.  Heuchling,  who  is  Secretary 


and  Superintendent  of  Employment. 

There  has  long  been  a sentiment 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  three 
park  systems  to  promote  uniformity 
and  efficiency  in  management,  and  to 
promote  this  idea  the  Chicago  Bureau 
of  Public  Efficiency  has  prepared  and 
published  a report  on  the  park  gov- 
ernments of  Chicago,  giving  the  re- 
sults of  an  extensive  inquiry  into 
their  organization  and  methods  of 
administration.  Julius  Rosenwald  is 
chairman  of  the  Bureau  and  George 
C.  Sykes,  315  Plymouth  Court,  secre- 
tary. 

The  full  text  of  the  report,  copies 
of  which  may  be  had  upon  request  by 
persons  desiring  it,  contains  much  de- 
tailed matter,  of  interest  to  those  di- 
rectly concerned  in  park  work.  The 
main  features  of  the  report,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  public  at  large,  have 
been  brought  together  under  the 
heading,  “General  Summary  and 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  three 
Conclusions,”  and  from  this  summary 
the  following  facts  are  gathered : 

Under  separate  management,  each 
of  the  three  large  park  systems  of 
Chicago  has  points  of  excellence — 
the  South  Park  and  Lincoln  Park 
systems  more  than  the  West  Park 
system.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the 
community  as  a whole,  however, 
there  is  not  only  much  waste  and  in- 
efficiency in  connection  with  expen- 
ditures of  park  funds,  but  the  needs 
of  the  people  for  park  facilities  are 
not  properly  met,  nor  can  they  be, 
so  long  as  the  present  lack  of  unified 
management  continues. 

There  are  ten  separate  park  boards 
within  the  City  of  Chicago — not 
counting  the  Special  Park  Commis- 
sion, which  is  an  arm  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment, nor  the  Forest  Preserve 
Commission,  intended  to  have  taxing 
authority  over  the  entire  County  of 
Cook,  the  act  creating  which  has  been 
declared  unconstitutional.  There  are 
portions  of  the  City  of  Chicago  that 
are  not  within  any  of  the  ten  sepa- 
rate park  districts.  The  names  of 
these  ten  boards,  the  amount  of  the 
outstanding  bonded  indebtedness  and 
of  the  annual  tax  levy  of  each  are 


given  in  the  following  tabular  state- 
ment : 


Total  Bonded  Taxes  Ex- 
Indebtedness  at  tended  by 


End  of  Fiscal 
Park  District.  Year  1910. 

South  $ 5,920,000.00 

West  2,763,160.66 

Lincoln  *1,790,000.00 

Calumet  

Fernwood  *13,000.00 

Irving  

North  Shore  32,000.00 

North  West  

Ridge  32,500.00 

Ridge  Avenue 


Cjounty  Clerk 
for  1910. 
$2,601,159 
1,437,263 
990,239 
112 
3,867 
9,256 
10,506 


6,542 

3,544 


$10,550,666.66 

Special  Park  Com- 
mission — • Ap- 
propriation by 
City  Council  for 
1910  


$5,062,488 


130,102 


$10,550,666.66  $5,192,590 

Less:  Sinking 

Fund  (See  be- 
low)   470,458.81 


Net 

ness 


Indebted- 

$10,080,207.85 


♦Sinking  funds  held  against  these  bonds 
as  follows: 

Lincoln,  $470,000.00,  Fernwood,  $458.81. 

♦♦This  park  district  was  not  organized  un- 
til 1911. 

It  was  in  1869  that  legislative  ac- 
tion was  secured  looking  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  three  large  park  systems, 
one  for  each  division  of  the  city.  The 
seven  smaller  park  districts,  compris- 
ing territory  within  the  city,  but  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  South, 
West  or  Lincoln  Park  Boards,  have 
come  into  existence  under  authority 
of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed 
in  1895. 

By  legislative  action  of  the  late  50’s 
and  early  60’s  Chicago  was  dealt  with 
as  three  divisions  for  street  railway 
purposes.  This  was  a serious  mis- 
take and  has  been  productive  of 
great  harm,  as  the  community  now 
realizes.  Pressure  of  public  opinion 
is  being  exerted  to  force  the  unifica- 
tion of  local  transportation  lines. 
The  separation  of  the  city  into  park 
divisions  by  the  legislation  of  1869, 
following  close  upon  the  harmful  ex- 
ample set  by  the  street  railway  leg- 
islation of  a few  years  before,  was 
likewise  a mistake.  Chicago,  for  park 
purposes,  as  well  as  for  transporta- 
tion purposes,  should  be  treated  as 
one  community,  not  three  or  more. 
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All  the  park  governments  should  be 
merged  with  the  city. 

Park  revenues  and 
benefits  ought  to  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  com- 
munity more  equitably. 

Under  present  condi- 
tions the  South  Park 
Commissioners  have 
more  money  than  they 
know  what  to  do  with. 

They  carry  excessively 
balances  in  the  banks  and  ex- 
pend funds  wastefully  on  a 
large  scale.  The  West  Chicago 
Park  Corqmissioners,  who  are 
wasteful  in  petty  ways,  really 
have  not  the  funds  with  which 
to  make  adequate  provision  for 
the  park  and  playground  needs 
of  the  territory  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

It  is  estimated  that  unification 
of  park  activities  under  the  city 
government  would  mean  a 
money  saving  of  $500,000  a year. 

This  is  about  four  times  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation  for 
1910  of  the  Special  Park  Com- 
mission of  the  city,  and  over 
two-thirds  as  much  as  this  body 
has  spent  during  the  entire  ten- 
year  period  of  its  useful  existence.  The 
sum  that  might  be  saved  each  year 
by  consolidation  is  approximately 
half  as  much  as  the  annual  tax  levy 
of  the  Lincoln  Park  Board,  and  one- 
third  that  of  the  West  Park  Board. 

The  South  Park  System. 

In  many  ways  the  administration 
of  the  South  Park  system  is  excel- 
lent. The  standards  of  public  service 
in  the  main  are  high.  This  board 
carries  on  directly  a larger  propor- 
tion of  its  activities  than  any  other 
municipal  government  in  the  com- 
munity, and  for  the  most  part  with 
satisfactory  results.  The  enterprise 
manifested  in  the  development  and 
successful  management  of  small  park 
and  playground  facilities  has  elicited 
world-wide  commendation.  The  im- 
provement of  Michigan  Avenue  and 
the  development  of  Grant  Park  are 
undertakings  that  have  excited  the 
pride  of  the  entire  city  by  their  pros- 
pective magnificence. 

In  certain  respects,  however,  the 
South  Park  Board  has  been  wasteful 
on  a large  scale.  With  more  revenue 
than  all  the  other  park  agencies  of 
the  city  combined,  it  has  embarked 
upon  unwise  projects  that  would 
hardly  have  been  undertaken  but  for 
the  abundance  of  funds  at  its  dis- 
posal. 


During  the  five  years  ending  April 
1,  1911,  the  South  Park  Board  had 


on  deposit  in  bank  never  less  than 
$1,000,000.  The  monthly  average  of 
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the  deposits  during  the  period  was  ap- 
proximately $1,800,000.  It  is  wasteful 
to  carry  such  large  deposits  in  bank 
at  comparatively  low  interest  rates, 
while  the  Board  is  paying  much  high- 
er interest  rates  on  money  borrowed. 
Savings  could  have  been  effected  by 
delaying  the  sale  of  bonds  until  near- 
er the  time  that  the  money  was 
needed. 

The  South  Park  Board  insisted  up- 
on building  a new  steam-driven  elec- 
tric plant  of  its  own  at  the  very  time 
that  the  West  Chicago  and  Lincoln 
Park  Boards  were  entering  into  con- 
tracts with  the  Sanitary  District  for 
the  supply  of  electric  current.  The 
new  plant  was  put  into  operation 
January  31,  1908.  The  cost  of  cur- 
rent per  kilowatt-hour  for  the  year 
ending  November  30,  1910,  was  1.559 
cents.  In  April,  1911,  a five-year  con- 
tract was  made  with  the  Sanitary 
District  for  the  delivery  of  electric 
current  at  a price  of  three-quarters 
of  a cent  a kilowatt-hour.  The  fail- 

PARK  MEN  TO 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Park  Super- 
intendents met  March  9 in  the  Hotel 
Astor  at  New  York  City  and  made  pre- 
liminary arrangements  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  that  organization  to  be  held 
at  Boston,  August  12,  13,  and  14.  There 
were  present  at  the  meeting  President 
W.  H.  Dunn,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ; vice- 
presidents,  Chas.  E.  Keith,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  James  B.  Shea,  Boston,  Mass., 
and  Secretary-Treasurer  F.  L.  Mulford, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Members,  Wm.  J. 
Zartman,  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  John 
H.  Beatty,  Borough  of  Manhattan,  and 
G.  H.  Burgevin,  Borough  of  Bronx, 
New  York  City,  were  also  in  attend- 
ance and  acted  as  proxies  for  vice- 
presidents,  Fred.  C.  Green,  G.  Cham- 
pion and  J.  W.  Thompson;  Wm.  J. 
Stewart  and  Wm.  H.  Coldwell  were 
present  during  part  of  the  meeting  and 
Geo.  A.  Parker  was  on  hand  awhile 
before  the  meeting  was  called  but  had 
to  attend  another  meeting,  so  could 
not  remain.  Mr.  Green  was  prevented 
from  attending  on  account  of  illness 
and  Mr.  Champion,  of  Winnipeg,  found 
at  the  last  minute  he  could  not  get  away. 

The  financial  report  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer  showed  that  $295.00  had  been 
collected  since  the  report  at  the  Kansas 
City  meeting  and  $125.00  expended.  The 
excess  of  collection  over  expenditures, 
together  with  the  balance  of  $204.32  at 
the  Kansas  City  meeting,  leaves  a bal- 
ance on  hand  of  $375.32. 

The  time  of  holding  the  next  annual 


ure  of  the  South  Park  Board  to  co- 
operate earlier  with  the  Sanitary 
District  resulted  in  a needless  ex- 
penditure for  this  steam-driven  elec- 
tric plant  of  approximately  $319,000. 
Accounts  of  the  Park  Board  gave  this 
sum  as  the  investment  that  would  not 
have  had  to  be  made  if  the  Board 
had  decided  earlier  to  purchase  from 
the  Sanitary  District  electric  current 
used  in  all  the  parks  of  the  South 
Park  system. 

The  site  of  Marquette  Park  was 
purchased  in  1903  and  1904  at  a cost 
of  $267,733.  It  has  been  since  im- 
proved at  a cost  of  $305,943.  The 
area  around  this  park  is  sparsely 
settled.  The  park  is  little  used.  It 
is  not  yet  needed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Its  improvement  long  in  ad- 
vance of  the  need  was  unwise.  The 
interest  on  the  bonds  issued  for  this 
improvement,  amounting  to  over 
$12,000  a year,  must  therefore  be 
characterized  as  a wasteful  expendi- 
ture. Moreover,  the  improved  por- 


meeting  was  discussed,  and  August  12, 
13  and  14  decided  upon,  with  Copley 
Square  Hotel  as  headquarters.  The  pre- 
liminary program  follows : 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  AUGUST  12,  13 
AND  14. 

FIRST  DAY. 

9 :00  a.  m. — Meeting  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

9 :30  a.  m. — Annual  business  meeting. 
Address  of  welcome. 

Response. 

Business  meeting. 

1:30  p.  m. — Trip  through  Boston  Park 
System. 

7  :30  p.  m. — Evening  meeting. 

Stereopticon  lecture  and 
papers,  with  discussion. 

SECOND  DAY. 

9 :30  a.  m.— Meeting. 


tion  of  the  park  causes  a current  ex- 
pense for  maintenance. 

Another  expenditure  deserving  criti- 
cism was  that  for  the  new  adminis- 
tration building,  erected  in  Washing- 
ton Park  at  a cost  of  $173,417.  The 
old  building  could  have  been  enlarged 
and  made  serviceable  at  a cost  of  less 
than  $30,000,  thus  making  possible  a 
saving  of  about  $145,000.  The  wis- 
dom of  locating  in  a public  park  such 
a costly  and  conspicuous  structure 
for  administrative  purposes  is  ques- 
tionable in  any  event.  But  in  view 
of  the  likelihood  of  park  consolida- 
tion, after  which  the  main  adminis- 
trative functions  would  be  centered 
in  the  City  Hall,  the  expenditure  of 
so  large  a sum  on  an  administrative 
building  must  be  regarded  as  clearly 
unwise.  The  public  should  be  on  the 
alert  to  prevent  any  similar  expendi- 
tures that  are  inconsistent  with  the 
program  of  merging  all  Park  Boards 
with  the  city. 

(To  be  continued.) 


1:30  a.  m. — Trip  to  Arnold  Arboretum 
and  country  estates  in 
Brookline,  Newton  and 
Wellesley. 

8 :00  p.  m.. — Lecture  and  papers. 

THIRD  DAY. 

9 :30  a.m. — Final  business  meeting. 

1:00  p.  m. — Trip  through  Middlesex 

Fells,  Revere  Beach 
Boulevard,  North 
Shore  drive  to  Beverly. 
If  there  has  not  been  sufficient  time 
for  reading  of  papers  another  even- 
ing meeting  will  be  held. 

As  Committee  of  Arrangements  for 
the  convention,  James  B.  Shea  of  Bos- 
ton was  named  to  co-operate  with  the 
president  and  secretary-treasurer. 

As  a Committee  to  Arrange  for 
Transportation  from  their  points  and 
work  up  interest  were  named  J.  W. 
Thompson,  Seattle;  Theo.  Wirth,  Min- 
neapolis; G.  Champion,  Winnipeg;  W. 
H.  Dunn,  Kansas  City;  Mr.  Richard- 
son, Chicago;  W.  J.  Zartman,  New 
York. 

Among  the  topics  for  discussion  at 
the  meeting  will  be  Park  Accounts  ; The 
influence  of  Parkway  Construction  on 
Property  Values ; Chinese  and  Siberian 
Plants  ; Botanical  Nomenclature  ; Street 
Trees,  Roads,  Organization  of  Park 
Boards. 

Among  the  speakers  it  is  hoped  to 
have  Geo.  A.  Parker,  Hartford,  Conn. ; 
Prof.  Wilson,  Bussey  Institute,  Ja- 
maica Plains,  Mass.;  J.  K.  M.  L.  Far- 
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STATISTICS  OF  AMERICAN  CITY  PARKS 

An  address  before  the  American  Association  of  Park  Superintend- 
ents by  Dr.  Ernst  C.  Meyer  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau. 


I wonder  if  the  parkmen  here  present 
have  ever  stopped  to  consider  the  im- 
mensity of  the  administrative  problems 
which  are  involved  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  park  systems  of  the  country, 
as  expressed  in  cold  hard  figures.  As 
just  stated,  I will  not  burden  you  with 
many  figures,  but  I want  to  direct  your 
attention  for  just  a few  moments  to 
the  magnitude  of  that  problem  from  the 
purely  statistical  side,  the  money-in- 
vested-point-of-view.  The  statistics 
which  I shall  quote  refer  to  cities  of 

30.000  population  and  over,  for  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau  collects 
information  as  to  cities  of  that  size 
only,  with  the  exception,  I might  add, 
that  in  every  ten  years  all  cities  above 

8.000  population  are  included. 

It  appears  that  in  1907,  the  latest  sta- 
tistics available  in  the  Census  bulletins 
on  the  subject  of  area,  the  entire  area 
in  acres  of  public  parks  in  cities  of 
over  30,000  was  76,567,  of  which  61,450 
acres  were  located  within  city  limits 
and  10,591  outside  city  limits.  The 
main  areas  were  located  in  the  follow- 
ing cities : 

New  York,  7,191  acres;  Philadelphia, 
4,175  acres;  Los  Angeles,  3,768  acres; 
Newark,  3,636  acres;  Chicago,  3,412 
acres;  Boston,  2,756  acres;  Washington, 
2,245  acres;  St.  Louis,  2,198  acres;  Bal- 
timore, 2,072  acres;  Kansas  City,  2,055 
acres. 

The  relation  of  the  total  park  area  to 
the  total  area  of  the  city  varies  con- 
siderably, some  cities  having  incor- 
porated large  thinly  populated  areas 
where  park  needs  are  not  urgent.  Oth- 
ers, however,  while  occupying  very  com- 
pact territory,  have  largely  neglected 
provision  for  parks.  Arranged  on  the 
basis  of  the  percentage  of  the  total 
area  represented  by  parks  the  first  five 
cities  are : Lynn,  Mass.,  with  15.3  per 
cent  of  its  total  area  in  parks;  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  11.9  per  cent;  Boston,  Mass., 
10.4;  Cambridge,  Mass.,  8.9;  Salem, 
Mass.,  7.4.  The  average  per  cent  of 
total  area  contained  in  parks  for  all 
cities  of  over  30,000  population  was  2.9 
per  cent  in  1907. 

Immense  outlays  for  parks  and  park 
extensions,  new  park  buildings  and 
equipment  are  annually  made  as  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  1909  no  less  than 
$14,792,904  were  thus  expended  by  cit- 
ies of  over  30,000  population.  The 
leading  five  cities  each  spent  over 
$1,000,000  for  this  purpose,  New  York 
expending  $2,962,482;  Chicago,  $1,475,- 
155;  Philadelphia,  $1,242,930;  and  Min- 


neapolis, $1,072,284.  Various  other  cit- 
ies spent  more  than  half  a million  for 
this  purpose. 

It  is  not  surp  ising  that  in  view  of 
the  statistics  just  presented  the  amounts 
expended  for  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  park  properties  are  likewise 
large.  The  total  expenses  for  these 
same  cities  for  1909,  including  parks, 
playgrounds,  gardens,  bathing  beaches, 
and  other  public  recreation,  was  $14,- 
173,239.  The  following  ten  cities  paid 
out  the  largest  amounts  for  expenses : 

New  York,  $3,357,581;  Chicago,  $2,- 
268,359;  Boston,  $1,052,559;  Philadel- 
phia, $762,863;  Pittsburgh,  $394,983; 
San  Francisco,  $381,081;  Baltimore, 
$308,252;  St.  Louis,  $294,689;  Detroit, 
$277,935;  Washington,  $277,655. 

Those  interested  can  find  further  de- 
tails on  this  subject  in  the  bulletin  of 
statistics  of  cities  for  1907. 

Park  properties  are  on  the  whole  very 
expensive  investments  for  cities.  Space 
is  at  a premium.  Few  people  probably 
are  aware  of  the  large  sums  of  public 
moneys  to-day  invested  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  the  inhabitants  that 
service  which  such  breathing  places  can 
alone  render,  and  the  relation  of  these 
investments  to  the  total  value  of  all 
properties  owned  by  cities.  In  1909 
the  total  valuation  of  all  properties 
owned  by  the  158  cities  of  over 

30,000  population  was  no  less  than 
$1,781,309,529.  Of  this  grand  total  of 
properties  owned  by  these  cities,  $79,- 
037,708  represents  the  valuation  of  prop- 
erties of  the  fire  departments  of  those 
cities.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  we 
get  fair  returns  on  the  investment  of 
about  $80,000,000  in  properties  of  fire 
departments.  We  had  invested  in  1909, 
in  municipal  buildings,  $158,446,435 
worth  of  public  property.  We  had  in- 
vested in  schools  $469,633,470  of  public 
money,  and  we  had  invested  in  parks 
no  less  than  $822,855,847.  I won’t  bur- 
den you  with  details  as  to  other  prop- 
erties. The  valuation  of  park  proper- 
ties represented  one-half  of  the  total 
valuation  of  all  properties  held  by  Ibe 
cities  of  over  30,000  in  1909.  The  ques- 
tion might  be  raised,  whether  the  pub- 
lic is  getting  a fair  return  on  this  enor- 
mous investment  of  $822,000,000  in 
1909— an  outlay  which  today,  since  some 
25  or  30  cities  must  be  added  to  the  list 
of  those  which  have  a population  of 
over  30,000,  would  represent  an  invest- 
ment of  over  $1,000,000,000  in  parks  in 
cities  of  over  30,000 — whether  these  in- 
vestments of  public  moneys  are  yielding 


a fair  return;  that  is,  what  a park  ad- 
ministrator should  ask,  and  what  the 
public  has  a right  to  know.  When  pub- 
lic money  is  invested,  whether  in  a pub- 
lic utility  or  in  a municipal  building, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  public  gets  a fair 
return  on  its  investment.  The  problem 
before  the  park  men  of  the  country  is 
whether  the  public  is  getting  a fair  re- 
turn on  those  moneys  which  are  invest- 
ed in  public  parks.  In  attempting  an 
answer  to  that  question  you  are  con- 
fronted by  a peculiar  situation,  one  that 
is  quite  unique.  The  superintendent  of 
street  cleaning  in  a city,  when  con- 
fronted by  that  question,  can  reply: 
“Yes,  I am  giving  you  a fair  return 
upon  the  moneys  invested  in  the  street 
cleaning  department  of  this  city,  be- 
cause I am  cleaning  so  many  thousands 
of  square  yards  of  streets  by  machine, 
so  much  by  hand  sweeping,  so  much  by 
flushing,  and  the  cost  to  you,  the  public, 
is  so  and  so.”  He  can  give  definite 
figures  as  to  the  benefits  conferred,  the 
service  which  is  rendered.  He  can,  by 
rule  of  thumb  almost,  prove  to  you  that 
you  are  getting  a fair  return — if  his  ad- 
ministration is  good — for  the  money  ex- 
pended in  the  street  cleaning  depart- 
ment. 

Now  the  park  man,  as  I see  it, 
when  confronted  by  this  question  is 
in  a dilemma.  How  shall  he  prove 
that  the  public  gets  a fair  return 
from  its  investments  in  parks?  The 
services  which  city  parks  render,  the 
benefits  which  they  confer,  can  not 
be  measured  by  rule  of  thumb.  The 
great  benefits  which  come  to  in- 
dividuals from  the  existence  of  parks 
as  breathing  spaces  and  recreation 
places  belong  largely  to  those  subtle 
influences  which  leave  their  beneficial 
impress  upon  the  human  body  and 
soul  in  a manner  that  evades  all  en- 
deavor at  definite  measurement.  The 
sunshine,  pure  air,  exhilaration  of 
aesthetic  surrounding,  and  general 
recreation  all  contribute  to  the  health 
of  body  and  mind  and  provide  in- 
spirations which  elevate  ideals  and 
improve  the  quality  of  man.  But  we 
can  only  reason  about  these  advan- 
tages in  a general  sort  of  way. 

However,  reply  along  these  lines 
might  not  entirely  satisfy  one  who 
would  question  the  wisdom  of  in- 
vestments in  parks,  particularly  when 
the  consideration  is  whether  the  city 
is  adequately  provided  or  inadequate- 
ly provided.  Can  a city  ever  have  too 
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many  parks?  Can  it  ever  expend  too 
much  money  for  them?  No  absolute 
standard  by  which  to  measure  exists. 
Parks  are  comparatively  new.  Park 
ideals  are  comparatively  new.  Park 
extension  is  merely  one  of  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  progress  of  mankind. 
It  represents  a public  ideal  of  life. 
Progress  never  is  the  same  every- 
where. Cities  differ  in  their  attitude 
towards  the  park  problem.  The  wis- 
dom of  park  expenditures  hence  be- 
comes a relative  one.  It  is  a matter 
of  a test  for  every  city  to  determine 
whether  it  is  abreast  of  that  public 
ideal  or.  behind  in  the  movement. 
That  test  necessarily  involves  a com- 
parison. A comparison  can  only  be 
effective  when  like  things  are  com- 
pared. Today  park  departments  are 
encountering  great  difficulties  in  find- 
ing like  things  to  compare,  whether 
on  the  financial  or  the  physical  side 
of  Parks.  The  object  of  my  visit 
here  is  to  invite  your  particular  at- 
tention to  the  necessity  of  finding 
common  ground  upon  which  to  make 
comparative  studies  which  will  an- 
swer the  question  whether  you  are 
doing  more  or  less  than  other  cities 
and  whether  you  are  administrating 
your  duties  more  or  less  efficiently. 
This  common  ground  is  found  in  the 
adoption  of  a uniform  plan  for  the 
keeping  of  accounts  for  parks  and  for 
the  keeping  of  the  physical  records 
of  areas  and  improvements  and  gen- 
eral park  facilities. 

Now  I believe  that  I am  fairly  safe 
in  assuming  that  when  you  put  the 
question  to  yourself:  “How  can  I 
demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  park  ex- 
penditures and  the  wisdom  of  park 
extensions?”  you  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  the  facts  which 
are  needed  for  a reply  to  that  question 
such  as  an  intelligent  and  reasonable 
individual  might  expect  are  not  at 
hand  in  the  records  of  your  city,  a 
fact  for  which  you  are  not  neces- 
sarily responsible.  The  information 
which  may  be  necessary  to  arrive  at 
a judgment  of  the  service  rendered 
by  parks  to  the  public  is  contained, 
as  just  suggested,  in  the  financial  rec- 
ords on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the 
physical  records,  the  records  of  park 
areas,  general  improvements,  oppor- 
tunities for  recreation,  and  so  on, 
on  the  other.  Now  then  turning  to 
the  financial  records  of  today — and 
I am  speaking  in  a general  way  only 
— we  find  that  the  financial  reports  of 
parks  as  issued  are  primarily  reports 
of  cash  accounts. 

By  cash  accounts  are  meant  ac- 
counts which  present  statements  of 


amounts  of  cash  expended  for  various 
purposes  in  such  a manner  as  to  en- 
able the  comptrolling  officer  to  de- 
termine whether  such  expenditures 
have  been  charged  against  the  proper 
appropriations  and  have  been  legally 
made  and  whether  all  cash  has  been 
properly  accounted  for.  The  items 
in  cash  accounts  may  be  grouped  in 
any  convenient  way,  by  amounts,  or 
alphabetically,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner that  facilitates  the  bookkeeping 
and  checking  up  of  items. 

In  order  that  accounts  may  ex- 
press economy  and  efficiency  of  ser- 
vice they  must  be  grouped  with  a 
different  object  in  view.  All  ac- 
counts which  relate  to  one  par- 
ticular type  of  public  service  or  one 
particular  function  must  be  arranged 
accordingly  so  that  the  relation  of 
one  to  the  other  may  be  shown,  and 
the  expenditures  as  made  be  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  the  physical 
facts  of  service  rendered.  Such  ac- 
counts are  cost  accounts.  They  are 
based  upon  the  functional  grouping 
of  expenditures.  Cost  accounts 
necessarily  also  are  cash  accounts  in 
that  they  show  how  much  cash  was 
paid  out  and  what  for,  but  since  they 
may  run  counter  to  the  accounts 
called  for  by  appropriations  they  may 
not  be  convenient  for  use  by  the 
comptrolling  officers. 

I have  here  a good  illustration  of 
a cash  account  in  the  form  of  a 
statement  of  the  expenditures  for 
parks  and  boulevards  in  one  of  our 
large  cities. 

Here  is  a list  of  the  items,  follow- 
ing in  succession  down  the  page,  the 
expenditures  being  recorded  by  in- 
dividual parks  and  boulevards.  I am 
just  giving  you  the  stub-items  on  the 
list:  Plantation,  spraying,  drainage, 
sports,  stables,  field  house,  kinder- 
garten, shower  bath,  eating  house, 
grading,  sub-station,  lightning  ar- 
resters, and  so  on.  Now,  you  will 
notice  that  we  have  here  in  promis- 
cuous arrangement  a record  of  ex- 
penditures without  any  reference  to 
the  function  that  is  performed  by 
this  or  that  particular  object  to 
which  the  expenditure  refers.  Thus 
drainage  appears  next  to  sports,  the 
one  related  to  the  function  of  recrea- 
tion, the  other  to  an  entirely  different 
function.  Note  again:  field  house  and 
kindergarten,  shower  bath  and  eat- 
ing house,  grading  and  sub-station, — 
no  functional  relation  of  one  to  the 
other,  no  grouping  of  objects  for 
which  expenditures  were  made  to  re- 
veal general  policy,  to  show  expendi- 
tures in  this  particular  city  for  pub- 


lic recreation,  for  those  things  that 
attract  the  public,  or  expenditures  for 
those  objects  which  are  primarily 
for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
the  public;  or  for  those  objects  which 
may  be  classed  as  general  improve- 
ments of  landed  areas,  and  so  on. 
The  entire  report  is  arranged  much 
in  that  way.  This  is  a good  illustra- 
tion of  a cash  account.  It  shows 
where  the  money  went,  and  for  what 
it  was  paid  out.  But  you  miss  en- 
tirely the  functional  arrangement  of 
the  accounts  through  which  service 
values  may  be  expressed.  The  im- 
portant question  before  you,  I take 
it,  is  what  shall  we  consider  to  be  the 
proper  functional  arrangement  of 
park  accounts  today?  As  to  this 
functional  grouping  of  the  items  of 
expenditure,  we  should  be  in  general 
agreement  if  real  progress  is  to  be 
made.  And  I trust  that  with  the  prop- 
osition submitted  in  a general  way 
in  the  printed  form,  a copy  of  which 
I hope  is  in  possession  of  all  of  you, 
we  shall  take  a step  in  the  direction 
towards  a uniform  grouping  of  ex- 
penditures in  the  park  service,  that 
is,  to  a uniform  system  of  accounting. 

The  Census  Bureau  came  forward 
as  you  notice  with  this  particular 
plan  already  in  print,  but  I want  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Census 
Bureau  has  no  desire  to  dominate  in 
this  movement.  The  Census  Bureau 
has  no  desire  to  force  its  views,  or 
attempt  to  force  its  views,  upon  the 
administrators  of  the  parks  of  this 
country.  As  that  printed  form  plain- 
ly states  on  the  outside  of  its  cover, 
it  is  a suggested  form  submitted  for 
discussion.  It  would,  however,  not 
be  just  to  the  Census  Bureau  if  I 
did  not  state  here  today  that  we  are 
interested  in  the  problem  of  uniform 
accounting  in  the  park  department 
for  certain  very  legitimate  reasons. 

Permit  me  to  digress  for  just  one 
moment.  I dare  say  that  most  of  you 
do  not  understand  why  it  happens 
that  the  United  States  Census  Bureau 
is  interested  in  uniform  accounting. 
Back  in  1889,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  passed  an  act  author- 
izing the  collection  of  statistics  of 
cities.  Originally  this  work  was  done 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  In  1902  it 
was  transferred  to  the  Census  Bureau 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor.  Now,  under  this  act,  the 
Director  of  the  Census  is  authorized 
annually  to  collect  statistics  of  cities 
of  over  30,000  and  in  every  ten  years 
of  cities  of  over  eight  thousand  popu- 
lation. The  work  was  organized  and 
agents  were  appointed  to  visit  these 
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cities  with  directions  that  the  finan- 
cial data  be  entered  on  certain  forms 
that  had  been  prepared  in  the  par- 
ticular way  in  which  the  Bureau  de- 
sired it.  It  was  discovered  that  the 
accounts  of  the  cities  would  not 
readily  yield  the  information  that  the 
Census  Bureau  needed.  The  agents 
were  generally  required  to  go  back 
of  the  public  reports  to  the  ledger  ac- 
counts and  even  to  the  original 
vouchers.  They  have  been  spend- 
ing, since  1902,  from  one  to  two  and 
three  weeks  to  so  many  months,  and 
in  New  York  nearly  a year  to  col- 
lect a simple  set  of  totals  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  payments  of  the  cities  of 
this  country.  That  is  not  a tribute 
to  the  condition  of  accounts  in  our 
municipalities.  Directly  the  Census 
Bureau,  as  a matter  of  public  econ- 
omy, became  interested  in  the  prob- 
lem of  uniform  accounting,  for  it 
was  plain  that  if  the  cities  could  be 
induced  to  introduce  a uniform  sys- 
tem of  accounting,  this  information 
which  was  desired  and  which  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Census  had  been  author- 
ized to  collect,  could  be  obtained  at 
much  smaller  cost  and  with  much 
greater  speed.  Here  then  we  have  the 
connection  between  uniform  account- 
ing and  the  Census  Bureau. 

In  the  course  of  its  work  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  has  drawn  up  a series  of 
printed  forms  for  the  collection  of 
statistics  of  cities  containing  details 
relating  to  the  receipts  and  payments 
of  the  cities  in  all  of  their  depart- 
ments and  as  to  certain  general  totals. 
I can  best  illustrate  the  very  gen- 
eral character  of  these  classifications 
by  referring  to  the  department  in 
which  you  are  most  interested — 
parks.  Receipts  for  recreation  are 
reported  in  this  general  schedule  un- 
der the  following  heads:  Parks  and 
gardens,  baths,  bathing  beaches, 
celebrations  and  entertainments,  and 
the  total  paid  out  for  recreation.  Pay- 
ments are  shown  under  these  heads: 
general  supervision,  buildings  and 
grounds,  park  police,  zoological  col- 
lection, public  playgrounds,  music  in 
parks,  trees  in  streets,  baths  and 
bathing  beaches,  celebrations  and  en- 
tertainments and  miscellaneous  ac- 
counts. I need  not  go  beyond  that. 
The  sechedule  is  probably  less  de- 
tailed than  this  as  to  other  depart- 
ments. It  is  intended  to  be  only  gen- 
eral in  scope. 

Last  year  another  step  forward  was 
taken,  in  that  statistical  investiga- 
tions, which  had  been  general  for  the 
city  as  a whole,  were  extended  to  spe- 
cialized departmental  studies,  taking 


Table  1.— ACRES  IN  PARKS,  SQUARES,  CIRCLES,  TRIANGLES,  AND  BOULEVARDS 


Parks, 

Squares, 

Boule- 

vards, 

etc. 

Total 
area  of 
parks, 

LAND  SURFACE. 

WATER  SURFACE. 

Total 

land 

Improved  areas. 

Unimproved  areas. 

Natural. 

Artificial. 

Total 

Im- 

proved 

Im- 

proved 

lawns. 

Planta 

Flowers 
and  orna- 
mental 
plants. 

Ions. 

Trees 

and 

shrubs. 

Picnic 

grounds. 

Athletic 
fields  and 
grounds. 

Roads 

and 

walks.' 

Build- 

ings. 

Unim- 

proved 

lawns. 

Other  devel- 
oped but  un- 
improved 

Unde- 

veloped 

1 Including  area  of  curbs  and  gutters. 

Table  2.— LENGTH  AND  AREA  1 OF  CARRIAGE  ROADS.  BRIDLE  PATHS,  AND  WALKS. 


Parks, 

Squares, 

Boule- 

vards, 

CARRIAGE  ROADS. 

Bridle 
paths, 
length  In 

WALKS. 

Improved, 

Unimproved. 

.iSSS, 

Area  In  square 
yards. 

Length 
In  miles. 

Area  In  square  yards. 

Length 
In  mites. 

square 

Concrete 

walks. 

Other 

walka, 

Total. 

Classified  by  material. 

Classified  by  treatment  for  dust  pre- 
vention. 

Macadam. 

Gravel 

Asphalt. 

Other 

Treated 
with  oil. 

Treated 
with  tar 
compound. 

Other 

treat- 

ment. 

Not 

'treated. 

:::::::: 

i Exclusive  of  area  of  curbs  and  gutters. 

Table  3.— AREA,  POPULATION,  AND  PARK  AREA  OF  CITY,  BY  PARK  DISTRICTS. 


Park  Districts. 

Area  of  land  surface  of 
city. 

Population  of  city, 
1910. 

Acres  in  parks  and 
squares. 

Acres  in  parks  to  100 
acres  of  land  surface. 

Number  of  people  to  1 
acre  of  park. 

Number  of  people  to  1 
acre  of  land  surface. 

Square 
. miles. 

ACres. 

::: 

Table  4 — EXPENSES  OF  CARE,  OPERATION,  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  PARKS,  LESS  RECEIPTS  FROM  FEES,  CHARGES, 
AND  SALES  ON  REVENUE  ACCOUNT,  W1TH-A VERAGES  PER  ACRE  OF  IMPROVED  PARK  SURFACE. 


Parks,  Squares,  Boulevards. 

All  park  expenses. 

Expenses  for  park 

Expenses  for  high- 
ways. 

Expenses  for  police 

Expenses  for  light. 

Expenses  for  rec- 
reation and  com- 
fort of  visitors. 

Other 

expenses. 

Total. 

Average. 

Total. 

Average. 

Total. 

Average. 

Total. 

Average. 

Total. 

Average. 

Total. 

Average. 

Total. 

Average. 

:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

1 Id  computing  average  acres  of  Improved  park  surface,  the  area  of  artificial  lakes,  lagoons,  etc.,  Is  Included  as  a part  of  such  surface. 


Table  5 — UNIT  COSTS  FOR  CARE  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  LAWNS  AND  ROADS. 


Parks,  Squares, 
Boulevards, 
etc. 

COSTS  OF  CARE  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF— 

COST  PER 

Im- 

Improved 

roads. 

Unimproved 

roads. 

Cleaning. 

lawns 

acre 

Per 

mile 

in 

length. 

Per 

100 

square 

yards. 

Per 

mile 

in 

length. 

Per 

100 

square 

yards. 

Mac- 

Gravel 

roads. 

As- 

phalt 

Other 

inP» 

proved 

proved 

roads. 

ad  am 
roads. 

:::::::: 

proved 

roads. 


o 

SUGGESTED  FORMS  FOR  REPORTING  PHYSICAL  STATISTICS  OF  PARKS. 
Those  Suggestions  for  Uniform  Arrangement  of  Data  of  Park  Areas  and  Distanc-s 
and  for  Comparing  Park  Expenses  Are  Only  a Small  Part  of  the  Elaborate  System 
of  Suggested  Forms  Referred  to  by  Mr.  Meyer,  in  the  Accompanying  Address. 
The  Complete  List  Embraces  Some  Sixteen  Pages  of  Suggestions  for  Uniform 
Reports  on  the  Financial  Transactions  and  Physical  Statistics  of  Parks. 
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up  first,  schools,  and  making  the 
study  of  receipts  and  payments  of 
educational  departments  in  our  cities 
one  of  great  detail.  Two  school 
schedules,  one  for  physical  or  general 
statistics  and  one  for  financial  statis- 
tics, have  been  prepared.  The  infor- 
mation is  being  collected  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

It  is  hoped  in  the  next  year  to 
begin  a similar  study  of  the  admin- 
istration of  parks.  The  form  which 
I have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  here 
to-day  is  merely  the  preliminary  draft 
submitted  to  the  park  men  of  the 
country  for  discussion,  in  the  hope 
that  a uniform  plan  may  be  drawn 
up  and  adopted,  and  with  the  author- 
ity of  this  body  behind  it,  may  be 
accepted  by  the  cities  of  this  country. 
The  Census  Bureau  can  then  follow 
up  the  work  with  its  agents  and  col- 
lect such  information  as  the  accounts 
that  have  been  introduced  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  scheme  will 
yield.  It  remains  with  the  park  men 
to  give  expression  to  what  they  think 
ought  to  be  done.  The  Census  Bu- 
reau will  get  all  that  is  wanted  if  it 
can  be  gotten.  It  asks  for  co-opera- 
tion, for  assistance,  and  would  pre- 
fer if  the  park  men  through  this  or- 
ganization took  the  leadership  for  pro- 
gressive accounting  and  reporting. 

The  standard  form  for  park  re- 
ports here  submitted  had  its  incep- 
tion in  the  collection  and  publication, 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  of  finan- 
cial and  other  statistics  of  parks,  as 
a part  of  its  annual  official  statistics 
of  cities  containing  over  30,000  inhab- 
itants. During  the  years  since  1902, 
covered  by  the  publication  mentioned, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  consid- 
erably enlarged  the  number  of  its 
schedule  inquiries  and  widened  the 
field  of  its  park  statistics.  These 
changes  have  stimulated  a demand  on 
the  part  of  those  interested  in  park 
development  and  management  for 
more  comprehensive  park  statistics. 
But  with  the  existing  lack  of  uni- 
formity of  park  records,  accounts  and 
reports,  no  great  development  of  park 
statistics  can  take  place  without  an 
undue  expenditure  of  money.  Fur- 
ther, without  such  uniformity  of  rec- 
ords, accounts  and  reports,  the  more 
comprehensive  statistics  would  neces- 
sarily involve  inaccurate  statements 
for  many  cities,  and  these  would  viti- 
ate the  value  of  the  whole  to  a very 
large  extent. 

Recognizing  these  facts  and  desir- 
ing to  meet  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment  the  popular  demand  for  more 
comprehensive  park  statistics,  the  of- 


ficials of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  L.  G.  Pow- 
ers, chief  statistician  in  charge,  has, 
after  conference  and  correspondence 
with  park  officials,  worked  out  the  ac- 
companying standard  forms  of  re- 
port and  the  instructions  for  their 
use.  These  are  offered  for  still  fur- 
ther discussion  in  the  hope  that  the 
consideration  which  they  may  receive 
will  lead  to  the  adoption  of  uniform 
accounts,  records  and  methods  of  re- 
porting data  relating  to  parks,  and 
that  such  adoption  will  lessen  the  cost 
of  producing  and  increase  the  relia- 
bility and  comparability  of  the  Census 
statistics. 

The  essential  features  of  the  pro- 
posed standard  form  for  reporting 
financial  transactions  are  as  follows: 

1.  It  makes  a distinction  between 
revenues  and  other  sources  from 
which  funds  are  provided  or  obtained 
by  the  Government  for  meeting  the 
cost  of  its  operation  and  maintenance 
(including  its  expenses,  interest  and 
outlays).  Governmental  revenues  are 
derived  from  the  following  sources: 

a,  From  the  exercise  of  the  Govern- 
mental powers  of  taxation  and  police 
control,  b,  From  the  receipts  of  do- 
nations, gifts,  grants  and  subventions 
for  Governmental  use,  c,  From  the 
performance  of  services  for  compen- 
sation and  the  furnishing  of  mate- 
rials for  valuable  consideration,  and, 
d,  From  the  operation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  productive  and  quasi- 
productive  enterprises,  investments 
and  properties  of  the  Government. 
The  revenue  receipts  of  park  systems 
are  of  two  distinct  classes:  a,  Those 
obtained  directly  by  park  systems 
from  the  four  sources  above-men- 
tioned, and,  b,  Those  obtained  indi- 
rectly from  the  revenues  of  the  city 
through  the  grants  of  municipal  ap- 
propriations. Park  receipts  other 
than  from  revenue  are  of  two  dis- 
tinct classes : a,  Receipts  on  account 
of  debt,  (or  from  the  sale  of  bonds 
or  issue  of  short  term  obligations, 
from  outstanding  warrants  or  audits 
unpaid  at  the  close  of  year,  and  from 
deposits  and  other  transactions  on  pri- 
vate and  trust  account,  and  from 
transfers  from  sinking  funds  for  the 
liquidation  or  payment  of  debt),  and, 

b,  Miscellaneous  receipts,  including 
all  receipts  not  derived  from  revenue 
or  on  debt  account  as  above  stated. 

2.  It  makes  a sharp  distinction  be- 
tween expenses  or  costs  of  care,  oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  and  outlays 
(capital  expenditures),  or  costs  of  ac- 
quisition, improvement  and  equipment 
of  permanent  park  properties.  It  also 


calls  for  the  separation  of  the  two 
classes  of  costs  each  from  the  other 
and  both  from  all  other  expenditures. 

3.  It  makes  a distinction  between 
the  following  classes  of  expenses: 
Expenses  for  the  care  and  mainte- 
nance of,  a,  Park  areas,  and,  b,  High- 
ways, c,  For  providing  recreation  or 
comfort  for  visitors,  d,  Police,  e, 
Light,  f,  Expenses  of  quasi-productive 
enterprises  such  as  those  for  provid- 
ing refreshment,  transportation,  etc., 
to  visitors,  and  securing  a partial  or 
complete  reimbursement  therefor 
from  those  utilizing  the  services  pro- 
vided, and,  g,  Expenses  of  central  or 
incidental  operating  plants  which  are 
maintained  for  lessening  the  expenses 
mentioned  in  a to  f,  or  for  securing 
better  service  in  return  for  such  ex- 
penses. It  further  provides  for  the 
separation  of  the  seven  classes  of  ex- 
penses mentioned,  and  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  expenses  mentioned  in 
g among  those  included  in  a to  f,  to 
which  they  properly  belong. 

4.  It  provides  for  an  orderly  ar- 
rangement of  receipts  and  payments 
under  significant  titles.  This  corres- 
ponds in  the  main  with  the  arrange- 
ment and  terminology  of  the  financial 
schedules  and  reports  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  The  aim  here  is  to 
classify  receipts  and  payments  ac- 
cording to  their  character,  and  in  the 
case  of  payments  for  expenses  and 
outlays,  according  to  the  functional 
activity  for  which  they  are  made. 

5.  It  provides  for  a classification 
of  all  expenses  and  outlays  (other 
than  expenses  for  general  administra- 
tion and  of  central  or  incidental  oper- 
ating plants)  according  to:  a,  Object 
of  payment,  and,  b,  The  park,  square, 
circle,  triangle  or  boulevard  to  which 
the  object  is  devoted.  Thus  payments 
for  oiling  macadam  roads  (an  object 
of  payment)  are  distributed  to  all  the 
parks  and  boulevards  for  which  the 
expense  is  incurred.  This  double 
classification  is  systematically  carried 
out. 

All  expenses  for  the  operation  of 
central  or  incidental  operating  plants 
should  be  charged  to  the  special  ac- 
count for  those  plants,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  or  of  other  fixed  pe- 
riods, the  expenses  so  charged  should 
be  distributed  to  the  functional  ac- 
counts of  the  several  parks  in  an  equi- 
table manner.  To  accomplish  this 
result,  the  records  of  stables  should 
contain  data  relating  to  the  hours  of 
service  for  the  several  functional  ac- 
tivities. Records  must  be  kept  by 
the  electric  light  plant  showing  the 
number  and  character  of  lights  and 
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the  hours  service  furnished  for  street 
and  other  lighting  purposes.  The 
same  general  principles  should  be  fol- 
lowed with  reference  to  each  central 
plant,  and  also  with  reference  to  the 
supply  stations  or  offices,  if  such  are 
maintained. 

6.  The  form  of  the  report  is  tel- 
escopic in  character.  The  form  here 
presented  is  merely  typical.  It  is  ar- 
ranged for  a park  system  with  only 
three  parks,  one  square,  one  circle, 
and  two  boulevards.  The  accompany- 
ing text  shows  how  it  may  be  ad- 
justed to  the  needs  of  the  largest  park 
system  with  very  many  parks, 
squares,  circles,  triangles,  play- 
grounds, boulevards,  recreation  piers, 
etc.,  and  to  that  of  a park  system  with 
only  a single  park.  The  instructions 
herein  given  point  out  how  the  form 
may  be  condensed  from  that  indicated 
in  the  accompanying  exhibit  and  still 
be  made  to  conform  to  the  system  of 
uniformity  which  it  is  arranged  to 
subserve. 

7.  Receipts,  expenses  and  outlays 
are  so  classified  and  arranged  in 
groups  and  sub-groups  that  each  item 
finds  its  appropriate  place  in  the  re- 
port, whether  the  scheme  is  used  by 
a large  and  complex  system  of  a great 
city  or  by  a small  and  simple  system 
of  a village. 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  make  the 
suggestion  that  a committee  be  ap- 
pointed by  this  organization  to  con- 
fer from  time  to  time  with  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Census  Bureau  and  af- 
ter correspondence  and  consultation 
with  others  not  on  the  committee 


to  work  out  a final  scheme  for  ac- 
ceptance by  this  organization  and  for 
subsequent  recommendation  to  the 
country  with  all  the  authority  that 
goes  with  that  form  of  procedure. 
I would  suggest  that  if  a division  of 
labor  is  desired  in  this  work,  it  might 
not  be  amiss  to  appoint  a special 
committee  on  the  matter  of  terminol- 
ogy, particularly  as  to  the  terminol- 
ogy to  be  used  in  the  schedules  of 
physical  statistics.  Park  terminology 
is  in  great  confusion  to-day.  Few 
of  us  probably  agree  as  to  what  is  a 
boulevard.  When  shall  a highway 
be  classed  as  a boulevard?  What  is  a 
lawn?  What  is  an  improved  lawn? 
What  are  public  grounds?  What  are 
public  squares,  etc.,  etc. 

A fundamental  requisite  in  this 
work  is  a common  terminology.  With- 
out this  we  shall  reap  the  inevitable 
punishment  that  comes  to  those  who 
attempt  to  rear  a,  marble  palace  upon 
a foundation  of  sand.  Minds  must 
meet  in  describing  an  expenditure 
Clear  definitions  should  be  framed 
covering  the  most  essential  things. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
census  to  frame  a general  schedule 
for  the  collection  of  finanical  and 
physical  statistics  of  parks  in  1912. 
This  schedule  will  not  go  into  all 
the  details  shown  on  the  printed  form 
which  has  been  distributed  at  this 
meeting.  It  will  rather  be  based  up- 
on the  larger  classifications  and  serve 
as  a stimulus  in  developing  accounts 
into  ultimate  detail.  Should  a com- 
mittee such  as  has  been  suggested 
be  appointed  it  would  seem  to  be  de- 
sirable to  seek  its  co-operation  in  the 


preparation  of  the  schedule  for  use 
next  year  in  order  that  only  such  in- 
formation may  be  asked  for  as  can  be 
obtained  with  a reasonable  expendi- 
ture of  effort.  This  schedule  will  be 
published  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
and  distributed  to  all  cities  of  over 
30,000  population.  Smaller  cities  may 
obtain  forms  on  application  to  the 
Census  Bureau. 

While  this  work  is  in  progress  it  is 
hoped  that  the  committee  of  this  or- 
ganization might  then  continue  its 
co-operative  work  with  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  in  the  preparation  of  a 
more  detailed  accounting  form  along 
the  general  lines  of  the  form  submit- 
ted. This  form  together  with  defi- 
nitions and  detailed  descriptive  mat- 
ter of  the  classifications  would  then 
be  printed  and  distributed. 

Such  then  is  the  general  plan  of 
the  Census  Bureau.  It  can  be  carried 
out  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  suc- 
cess only  if  this  organization  and  park 
superintendents  and  secretaries  of 
park  boards  everywhere  manifest  a 
genuine  interest  in  it  and  are  genu- 
inely desirous  of  obtaining  such  in- 
formation concerning  the  administra- 
tion of  park  properties  as  the  plan 
provides.  Without  such  hearty  co- 
operation there  is  bound  to  be  much 
wasteful  effort  and  ineffective  work. 
May  I express  the  wish  that  the 
American  Association  of  Park  Super- 
intendents will  join  hands  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the  promo- 
tion of  this  promising  field  of  sta- 
tistical investigation  which  must  lead 
to  greater  economy  and  increased  ef- 
ficiency in  park  administration. 


BUILDING  DUST  PROOF  ROADS  IN  MADISON,  WIS. 


From  a Paper 
of  Wisconsin, 

A macadam  road  as  we  all  know, 
is  made  of  crushed  stone  of  varying 
sizes  held  in  place  by  filling  the  in- 
terstices with  smaller  stone,  stone 
dust,  or  other  suitable  material  as  a 
binder.  In  the  ordinary  water  bound 
macadam  a cementing  action  takes 
place  between  the  crushed  stone  and 
the  dust  used  as  a binder,  the  degree 
of  this  cementing  action  depending 
upon  the  material  used  as  crushed 
stone  and  the  material  used  as  a 
binder. 

The  harder  the  rock,  the  less  able 
it  is  to  absorb  moisture,  and  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  bind.  For  this 
reason  the  granites  are  more  difficult 
to  bind  than  the  limestones  when 
used  as  a road  material. 

In  order  to  keep  a macadam  street  in 


Read  at  the  1912  Meeting  of  the  Engit 
by  John  F.  Icke,  City  Engineer  of 

good  condition  it  must  receive  suffi- 
cient traffic  to  furnish  more  or  less 
dust,  and  moisture  must  be  provided 
to  aid  in  keeping  the  stone  cemented. 
If  a sufficient  amount  of  moisture 
is  not  present  then  the  road  will  ravel 
and  will  be  rapidly  destroyed  espe- 
cially if  very  much  automobile  traffic 
passes  over  the  road. 

In  order  to  supply  the  necessary 
moisture  the  method  known  to  all  of 
us  of  applying  water  with  a sprink- 
ling wagon  has  been  used  almost 
exclusively  in  the  past.  The  water 
so  applied  furnishes  the  moisture 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
the  macadam  well  bound  and  also 
acts  as  a dust  layer  and  dust  pre- 
ventative. 

Many  objections  to  the  use  of 
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water  as  a dust  preventative  may, 
however,  be  urged.  If  the  water  is 
applied  in  just  the  right  quantity  to 
lay  the  dust  but  not  in  quantities 
enough  to  make  the  road  surface  un- 
necessarily muddy  then  the  service 
may  be  considered  fairly  satisfactory. 
The  difficulty  lies,  however,  in  the 
almost  impossible  task  of  having  the 
water  applied  often  enough  and  in 
quantities  sufficient  only  to  keep  the 
surface  moist. 

Another  objection  to  the  use  of 
water  is  on  account  of  the  injurious 
effect  upon  the  road  material  that 
the  frequent  application  of  water  has. 
Any  slight  depression  in  the  surface 
of  the  road  will  collect  and  hold 
water  which  will  soften  up  the  road 
surface  and  hasten  the  formation  of 
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TARVIATED  PARK  ROAD  IN  MADISON 

still  greater  depressions.  Still  an- 
other objection  exists  in  case  the  sup- 
ply of  water  is  inadequate.  The  de- 
mand upon  the  waterworks  system 
is  usually  already  great  at  that  sea- 
son of  the  year  when  the  sprinkling 
of  the  streets  is  most  urgent  and  in 
many  cases  the  heavy  demand  of  the 
sprinklers  seriously  interferes  with  the 
pressure  throughout  the  system. 

The  application  of  tar  or  asphaltic 
oil  on  the  surface  of  the  road  is  gen- 
erally spoken  of  as  surface  treatment. 
The  writer’s  experience  with  the  use 
of  tar  in  the  surface  treatment  of  ma- 
cadam streets  dates  back  to  the  year 
1908  when  the  first  trial  was  made. 
The  material  used  was  a prepared  tar 
known  as  Tarvia  A made  by  the  Bar- 
rett Manufacturing  Co. 

The  street  in  question  was  one  built 
of  crushed  limestone  in  1897.  The 
surface  was  in  ideal  condition  with 
very  few  depressions  or  irregularities. 
The  preliminary  treatment  of  the 
road  surface  before  applying  the  tar 
consisted  in  thoroughly  sweeping  the 
street  surface  to  remove  as  much  of 
the  dust  as  possible.  The  consist- 
ency of  the  tar  was  such  as  to  make 
it  necessary  to  heat  it  before  it  could 
be  applied.  Application  was  by  means 
of  sprinkling  cans  with  broadened 
nozzles.  Approximately  one-half  gal- 
lon of  tar  was  applied  per  square  yard 
of  surface-  The  surface  of  the  tar 
was  covered  with  a thin  layer  of 
coarse  limestone  screenings  approx- 
imately one-quarter  inch  in  diameter 
from  which  practically  all  the  dust 
had  been  removed.  The  street  was 
rolled  with  a fifteen  ton  roller  and 
was  thrown  open  to  traffic  as  soon  as 
possible  thereafter.  After  a short  time 
and  after  the  excess  of  screenings  had 
been  worn  away,  the  street  resembled 
in  many  respects  a sheet  asphalt  pave- 


ment. After  the  lapse  of  two  years 
a second  treatment  was  given  similar 
in  all  respects  to  the  first,  except  that 
the  quantity  of  tar  per  square  yard 
was  about  one-third  of  a gallon.  This 
second  treatment  was  given  primarily 
to  cover  the  individual  stones  which 
projected  above  the  general  surface 
of  the  pavement  and  were  thus  not 
thoroughly  covered  by  the  first  treat- 
ment. Several  excavations  made  in 
the  street  since  the  last  treatment 
show  that  the  tar  penetrated  the  sur- 
face of  the  road  from  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  to  one  inch  and  thoroughly 
bound  the  surface.  How  soon  it  will 
be  necessary  to  again  apply  the  tar  it 
is  impossible  to  tell;  however,  it  is 
safe  to  say  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
apply  another  treatment  for  at  least 
three  years  and  possibly  not  for  five 
or  six.  The  above  mentioned  treat- 
ment has  practically  eliminated  the 
formation  of  dust  caused  by  the 
breaking  down  of  the  stone  under 
traffic.  The  street  is,  however,  not 
dustless  as  more  or  less  dust  is 
brought  upon  it  from  traffic  and  other 
outside  sources  and  it  has  been  found 
advisable  to  give  the  street  more  or 
less  sprinkling  with  water  to  keep 
down  the  small  amount  of  dust  which 
does  accumu’ate  on  the  street  from 
the  sources  mentioned  above.  The 
street  surface  is  so  well  bound  that 
any  ordinary  rain  will  free  the  sur- 
face from  dust  as  though  it  were  an 
asphalt  pavement.  One  objection  to 
the  above,  mentioned  treatment  is  that 
it  leaves  the  street  slippery  at  those 
times  when  due  to  weather  condi- 
tions, other  pavements  like  asphalt 
are  also  slippery. 

The  cost  of  the  first  treatment  was 
7c  per  square  yard.  In  this  cost  is 
concluded  all  the  items  which  should 
enter,  namely,  the  cost  of  cleaning  the 


street,  the  cost  of  the  tar,  of  heating 
and  applying  it,  the  cost  of  the 
screenings  and  applying  them,  and  the 
cost  of  rolling.  The  second  treat- 
ment cost  4c  per  square  yard  as  the 
quantity  of  tar  applied  per  square 
yard  was  less. 

In  addition  to  applying  the  heavy 
tar  mentioned  above  a lighter  tar 
(Tarvia  B)  requiring  no  heating  be- 
fore applying,  has  been  used  with 
considerable  success.  This  tar  is  suf- 
ficiently fluid  under  ordinary  temper- 
ature to  run  freely  from  the  tank  cars 
in  which  it  is  shipped.  Before  apply- 
ing the  tar  the  road  surface  must  be 
cleaned  of  all  dirt  so  as  to  expose  the 
stone  surface.  The  cleaner  the  sur- 
face of  the  street  the  better  will  the 
result  be  in  the  end.  If  any  cakes  of 
dirt  or  screenings  are  allowed  to  re- 
main on  the  surface  then  the  tar  will 
not  penetrate  into  the  macadam  but 
will  instead  be  absorbed  by  the  layer 
of  dirt  or  screenings.  The  first  heavy 
rain  will  simply  loosen  the  dirt  layer 
and  the  street  will  in  consequence  be- 
come muddy.  The  street  may  be  swept 
either  with  a rotary  street  sweeper 
or  with  push  brooms.  The  former 
method  is  the  more  economical  but 
is  somewhat  objectionable  on  the  part 
of  the  public  on  account  of  the  rais- 
ing of  dust  while  the  sweeping  is  be- 
ing done.  The  raising  of  a dust  while 
sweeping  may  be  lessened  somewhat 
by  sprinkling  lightly  with  water  pre- 
vious to  sweeping. 

The  tar  is  hauled  from  the  tank 
cars  to  the  street  in  wagons  equipped 
with  a sprinkling  attachment  attached 
to  the  rear  of  the  wagon.  Several 
such  attachments  are  on  the  market, 
the  general  principle  of  all  being  the 
same.  Suitable  regulating  valves  are 
provided  on  the  attachment  which 
makes  it  possible  to  gauge  the  quan- 
tity of  tar  to  be  applied.  In  practice 
about  one-third  of  a gallon  of  tar  is 
applied  per  square  yard. 

The  tar,  especially  during  warm 
weather,  penetrates  into  the  surface 
of  the  macadam  sufficiently  at  the 
end  of  from  six  to  twelve  hours  to 
enable  the  street  to  be  thrown  open 
to  traffic.  The  efficiency  of  the  tar 
as  a dust  preventative  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  penetrates  the  surface  of  the 
street  from  one-fourth  to  one-half 
inch  and  firmly  binds  the  stone. 

The  cost  of  the  cold  tar  application 
described  above  is  about  l-9/10c  per 
square  yard.  In  order  to  get  the  best 
results  a second  application  of  tar 
should  follow  the  next  season  after 
the  first  application.  These  two  ap- 
plications will  then  be  sufficient  for 
the  two  or  three  following  seasons. 
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TYPE  OF  INEXPENSIVE  PARK  SHELTER  HOUSE 


Among  the  important  improve- 
ments in  the  park  system  of  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  last  season  was  the  con- 
struction of  a new  shelter  pavilion  in 
North  Brandywine  Park.  The  build- 
ing is  a simple  structure  of  neat  and 
unobstructive  architecture  to  harmo- 
nize with  the  landscape.  It  stands  in 
an  open  tract  near  the  picnic  woods, 
where  it  has  been  of  much  service  to 
the  crowds  that  use  that  part  of  the 
park.  The  building  is  28x42  feet  in 
ground  dimensions,  and  has  a con- 
crete floor  and  posts,  with  a shingle 
roof  of  attractive  color.  As  a struc- 
ture of  very  low  cost  that  serves  well 
its  use,  the  building  meets  a definite 
need,  and  will  be  suggestive  to  others 
who  feel  the  need  of  similar  struc- 
tures, but  have  very  small  appropria- 
tions for  erecting  them. 

Other  substantial  improvements 
have  also  been  made  in  North  Bran- 


spring and  summer  earth  from  build- 
ing operations  was  placed  over  the 
ashes  and  the  whole  covered  with  soil. 
The  slopes  near  the  bridge  have  been 
put  in  grass. 

The  funds  available  for  use  of  the 
Commission  during  the  year  included 
an  unexpended  balance  from  last  year 
of  $4,162.75,  the  annual  appropriation 
of  $20,000,  the  usual  receipts  from 
rentals,  swimming  pools,  etc.,  of  $2,- 
088.96,  and  $20,354.10  from  the  city 
for  improvements. 

The  expenditures  for  maintenance 
were  $19,266.87. 

The  legislature  authorized  a bond 
issue  of  $250,000  for  the  purchase  and 
improvement  of  park  lands  within  the 
city. 

A summary  of  the  several  parks  of 
Wilmington  with  their  areas  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


Delamore  Park,  Broome  and 

Maple  Sts 6.33 

Eden  Park,  New  Castle  Ave.  and 

F St 13.43 

Christiana  Park,  Fourth  and 

Church  Sts 2.79 

Thirtieth  Street  Park,  Thirtieth 

and  Broome  Sts 3.44 

Lincoln  Park,  Tenth  and  Lincoln 

Sts 4.34 

Woodlawn  Park,  Fourth  and  Fer- 
ris Sts 3.71 

Sixth  Street  Park,  Sixth  and 

Ford  Ave 4.47 

Stapler  Park,  Sixteenth  and 

Union  Sts 2.87 

Clayton  Park,  Second  and  duPont 

Sts 3.01 

Pine  Street  Playground,  Fourth 

and  Pine  Sts 39 

Tatnall  Street  Playground,  Twen- 
ty-fourth and  Tatnall  Sts 68 

Maryland  Avenue  Triangle 28 

Concord  Tower  Triangle 15 

Triangle  at  Twenty-third  and 

Madison  Sts 11 

Triangle  at  Boulevard  and  Har- 
rison St 15 

Triangle  at  Boulevard  and 

Broome  St 10 

Canby  Place  10 

51.92 


457.54 


NEW  PAVILION  IN  NORTH  BRANDYWINE  PARK,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


dywine.  The  approaches  to  Van 
Buren  bridge  which  had  been  left  un- 
improved until  the  fill  between  the 
railroad  and  the  bridge  had  settled 
were  completed. 

During  the  winter  ashes  from  the 
city  were  dumped  in  the  low  ground 
east  of  Van  Buren  road  bringing  it  up 
to  a suitable  grade.  During  the 


MAIN  PARK  SYSTEM. 

Acres. 

North  Brandywine  Park 102.01 

South  Brandywine  Park  76.93 

Kentmere  Parkway  and  Rockford 

Grove  14.68 

Rockford  Park  88.96 

Alapocas  Woods  123.04 

405.62 

SMALL  PARKS  AND  OPEN  SPACES. 
Kirkwood  Park,  Eleventh  and 
Kirkwood  Sts 5.67 


SMALL  PARKS  AND  OPEN  PLACES. 
Not  Under  the  Control  of  the  Park  Com- 


mission.   14.58 

Total  Area  of  Parks 472.12 


The  officers  of  the  park  system  are 
as  follows:  William  P.  Bancroft,  pres- 
ident; William  Bush,  treasurer;  Ed- 
ward R.  Mack,  engineer  and  superin- 
tendent; Jennie  M.  Weaver,  play- 
ground supervisor. 
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The  purchase  of  Governors  Island 
from  the  government  for  use  as  a 
public  park  by  New  York  City  is  rec- 
ommended by  Chairman  Fitzgerald  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

The  Parks  and  Playgrounds  Com- 
mittee and  the  City  Property  Com- 
mittee of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
presented  through  a citizens  committee 
with  a subscription  of  $30,000  as  a 
payment  towards  a proposed  addition 
of  37  acres  to  Cobb’s  Hill  Park.  The 
subscription  is  conditional  that  the 
city  contribute  the  balance  of  the 
amount  required,  guarantee  to  pre- 
serve forever  the  property  for  park 
purposes  and  that  no  part  of  the 
grove  of  trees,  which  constitutes  the 
proposed  addition,  shall  ever  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Mr.  John  Nolen,  landscape  archi- 
tect, of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  recent- 
ly in  Wilmington,  Del.,  advising  with 
the  authorities  on  a new  park  and 
boulevard  scheme. 

A very  desirable  ten-acre  tract  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners,  Davenport,  la.,  for 
park  purposes.  It  lies  in  East  Daven- 
port south  of  Eddy  street  and  east  of 
Mound  street,  extending  to  the  edge 
of  McClellan  Heights.  It  cost  $50,- 
000  and  will  be  named  East  River 
Park. 

Stephen  Child,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  Landscape 
Architect  and  Consulting  Engineer, 
has  been  retained  by  the  Park  Com- 
missioners of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  to 
prepare  General  Plans  for  the  best 
ultimate  development  of  the  famous 
Alum  Rock  Park,  a wonderfully 
beautiful  mountain  canyon  reserva- 
tion of  some  700  acres,  which  the 
city  has  owned  for  a number  of 
years.  There  are  a variety  of  very 
remarkable  springs  in  the  lower  por- 
tion of  this  canyon  and  provision 
will  be  made  here  for  street  rail- 
road facilities,  for  baths,  refresh- 
ments and  playgrounds.  Elsewhere 
in  the  reservation  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  conserve  all  the  rarely 
beautiful  natural  attractions,  among 
which  are  waterfalls,  rare  forest 
growths,  picturesque  cliffs  and  par- 
ticularly distinctive  California  can- 
yon scenery.  Mr.  Child  has  been 
given  other  commissions  for  con- 


siderable landscape  work  in  Califor- 
nia; he  has  recently  been  elected  to 
the  grade  of  Fellow  in  the  American 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

Beaumont,  Ore.,  a residential  sub- 
urb of  Portland,  has  recently  been 
beautified  by  planting  10,000  roses 
and  1,500  trees  on  the  streets  and 
parkways.  The  planting  was  done 
under  the  direction  of  Howard 
Everts  Weed,  who  is  now  permanent- 
ly located  in  Portland.  The  plant- 
ing plan  included  roses  in  great 
variety,  with  but  one  variety  to  a 
square,  and  each  square  properly  la- 
belled for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
Mr.  Weed  proposes  to  establish  a 
botanical  garden  at  Beaumont,  and  is 
now  proprietor  or  the  Beaverton 
Nurseries. 

The  Jewel  Nursery  Co.,  Lake  City, 
Minn.,  was  awarded  the  contract  by 
the  School  Board  of  Virginia,  Minn., 
for  beautifying  the  grounds  of  the 
Technical  High  and  the  Roosevelt 
buildings.  The  grounds  will  be  plant- 
ed with  trees  and  shrubbery  to  harm- 
onize with  the  local  scheme  planned 
to  make  Central  avenue  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  thoroughfares  in  the 
state. 

A Shelter  House,  built  by  the  Ver- 
mont Marble  Company,  is  soon  to 
be  erected  on  the  Thompson  estate 
at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  This  struc- 
ture is  dark  green  Rutland  marble. 

A strong  movement  lias  been  inau- 
gurated in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  to 
remedy  the  billboard  nuisance  and 
the  matter  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  City  Commission. 

The  project  to  purchase  Mount 
Hope  has  received  prompt  considera- 
tion by  the  Rhode  Island  legislature. 
The  Senate  committee  on  finance  re- 
ported favorably  a resolution  appoint- 
ing a special  committee  of  the  Assem- 
bly to  determine  the  advisability  of 
purchasing  those  lands  for  park  pur- 
poses. This  land  was  recently  sold, 
and  the  new  owner  plotted  it  and 
has  been  offering  it  for  sale  as  house 
lots.  The  public  reason  behind  the 
proposal  is  that  the  land  is  historical 
and  should  be  preserved. 

The  park  board  of  Cincinnati  is 
beginning  improvement  work  and  us- 
ing its  own  labor.  The  new  play- 
grounds at  McMicken  avenue  and 
Walnut  street  is  the  first  the  park 


board  is  endeavoring  to  build  in  this 
way.  The  preparing  of  the  grounds 
and  the  grading  has  been  awaiting 
good  weather. 

Hutchinson,  Kas.,  is  to  vote  on  a 
$50,000  bond  issue  for  park  purposes. 
The  Commercial  Club,  which  stren- 
uously interested  itself  in  the  park 
movement,  is  inclined  toward  estab- 
lishing more  than  one  park. 

The  directors  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  Lowell,  Mass.,  have  endorsed  the 
proposed  entry  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railroad  into  the  city,  on  its  way  to 
Boston,  and  it  is  expected  that  great 
benefit  will  accrue  to  the  city. 

The  Pennsylvania  railroad  officials 
are  dealing  directly  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh city  council  in  the  matter  of 
eliminating  the  grade  crossings  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  The 
plan  of  the  Homewood  board  con- 
templates a park  effect  on  all  the 
property  bounded  by  Homewood  and 
Lang  avenues  and  Susquehanna  and 
McPherson  streets.  The  Homewood 
Board  of  Trade  expects  finally  to  ac- 
complish its  plan  for  a civic  play- 
ground. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  is  beginning  at  last 
to  realize  that  it  has  been  woefully 
remiss  in  not  acquiring  land  contigu- 
ous to  the  falls  of  the  Passaic  to  cre- 
ate a park  worthy  of  the  beauty  spot. 
This  has  possibly  been  Paterson’s 
greatest  opportunity  for  a park  of 
national  reputation,  and  it  has  been 
neglected. 

Improvement  work  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  parks  the  coming  season  will 
involve  the  expenditure  of  between 
$160,000  and  $170,000. 

Agitation  for  new  parks  and  more 
adaptable  methods  of  management 
and  improvement  is  being  felt  in  New 
Britain,  Conn.  It  is  strongly  advo- 
cated that  the  city  needs  three 
more  parks. 

David  N.  Foster,  head  of  the  Fos- 
ter Furniture  company,  Ft.  Wayne 
and  Lafayette,  and  Samuel  M.  Fos- 
ter, president  of  a Fort  Wayne  bank, 
on  March  17  announced  the  gift  to 
the  city  of  Ft.  Wayne  of  deeds  to 
a tract  of  land  four  miles  in  length 
along  the  bank  of  the  St.  Marys 
river.  The  park  site  contains  about 
155  acres  and  represents  a cash  out- 
lay on  the  part  of  the  donors  of 
$35,000. 

The  park  and  boulevard  system  of 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has  received  an  im- 
petus in  three  ordinances  recently 
passed  by  city  council.  The  meas- 
ures contemplate  the  extension  of 
Noyes  boulevard  from  Twenty-eighth 
and  Messanie  streets  southeast  to 
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Bartlett  Park,  an  extensive  parkway- 
west  of  the  boulevard  and  south  of 
Messenie  street  and  the  increase  in 
the  area  of  Bartlett  Park  to  double 
its  present  size. 

The  proposed  purchase  of  a park 
site  of  150  acres  of  land  in  Austin,  Chi- 
cago, has  been  in  abeyance  for  some 
time,  owing  to  the  failure  to  agree  upon 
a price  with  the  officials  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  which  owns  the 
land.  They  ask  $600,000  for  it,  and 
the  Park  Commissioners  offered  the 
church  $500,000,  which  is  $50,000 
more  than  the  value  recently  put  on 
the  land  by  the  real  estate  board. 

At  a recent  conference  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Seattle  and  Ta- 
coma, Wash.,  commercial  bodies  it 
was  agreed  to  carry  a concerted  fight 
to  Washington  on  behalf  of  the  en- 
tire Mount  Rainier  national  park  re- 
serve. The  campaign  will  be  for 
large  appropriations  to  open  up  ex- 
isting roads  and  trails  and  to  build 
new  ones  so  that  the  entire  reserve 
may  be  made  easily  accessible  to  the 
tourist. 

A strenuous  but  apparently  ineffec- 
tual effort  was  made  a short  time 
since  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
a tennis  court  and  a playground  in 
Caledonia  park,  Pacific  Grove,  Calif. 
Sentiment  was  quite  strong  on  the  nega- 
tive side  of  the  question. 

The  Women’s  Improvement  club  of 
Red  Bluff,  Tehama  Co.,  Calif.,  has  re- 
tained an  attorney  to  determine  if  the 
Duncan  Hill  property  can  be  legally 
taken  over  by  the  city  as  a site  for  a 
public  park.  The  club  has  at  its  dis- 
posal about  $1,000  which  can  be  used  in 
buying  a park.  The  property  in  view 
would  cost  about  $1,200. 

In  March  the  Board  of  Estimate 
of  New  York  City  accepted  a gift 
of  land  from  Miss  Flora  E.  Isham 
to  connect  Isham  Park  with  the 
Hudson  river.  This  assures  to  the 
extreme  northern  section  of  Manhat- 
tan Island  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive public  parks  in  the  entire  city. 
This  gift  of  more  than  two  acres,  valued 
at  $200,000  or  more,  adjoins  the  old 
Isham  estate,  which  is  included  in 
the  park  as  presented  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Osborn  Taylor,  daughter  of  the  late 
William  B.  Isham.  The  park,  in 
the  early  days  of  New  York,  was 
the  haunt  of  the  Weckquas-keek  In- 
dians, and  the  numerous  relics  of  the 
tribe  that  have  been  dug  up  in  recent 
years  will  be  collected  in  a museum 
in  the  old  Isham  mansion,  which  for 
fifty  years  was  the  country  home  of 
William  B.  Isham  and  his  family. 
Isham  Hill  was  the  scene  of  several 


sharp  skirmishes  in  Revolutionary 
days  when  the  Pennsylvania  troops 
met  the  Hessian  forces.  The  gar- 
dens will  be  used  for  playgrounds  for 
children  and  part  of  the  mansion  will 
be  made  into  a pavilion. 

Work  on  improvements  in  Water- 
way Park  in  Kansas  City,  Kas.,  in- 
cluding a bath  house  and  facilities  for 
boating  and  fishing,  has  begun. 
Waterway  Park  consists  of  a string 
of  ponds  between  Washington  and 
Grandview  boulevards  near  Eleventh 
street.  A boulevard,  winding  in  and 
out  among  the  ponds,  has  been  con- 
structed to  connect  the  two  boule- 
vards. The  lake  on  Eleventh  street, 
between  State  avenue  and  Washing- 
ton boulevard,  the  largest,  will  be 
deepened  and  the  bottom  covered  with 
gravel.  The  bath  house  and  boat 
house  will  be  located  there,  and  the 
pond  will  be  stocked  with  fish.  The 
park  department  has  $150,000  for  im- 
provements. 

The  establishment  of  a City  Park 
Commission  and  Playground  Associa- 
tion under  the  direct  control  of  the 
city  council  is  being  advocated  in 
Ottawa,  111. 

Park  Improvements 

The  park  board  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
has  decided  to  spend  $16,795  for  mi- 
nor improvements.  The  whole 
amount  available  for  this  purpose  is 
$28,907,  but  the  board  decided  to  take 
no  further  steps  tending  to  improve 
the  park  system  until  the  common 
council  has  disposed  of  the  action 
now  pending  to  erect  a comfort  sta- 
tion in  Juneau  park.  Improvements 
in  Washington  park  to  cost  $3,300 
were  ordered.  They  will  include  a 
buffalo  yard  and  a concrete  bath  tub 
for  the  elephant. 

The  finishing  touches  to  Highland 
park,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  according  to 
plans  of  E.  M.  Bigelow,  have  been 
approved  by  the  council,  and  con- 
demnation by  the  city  of  33  pieces 
of  property  adjoining  the  park,  which, 
together,  have  an  assessed  valuation 
of  about  $250,000,  have  been  recom- 
mended. A bond  issue  would  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  proposed 
addition  to  the  park. 

Director  Norris,  of  the  Department 
of  Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  addressing  the 
City  Club  a short  time  since,  de- 
fended Mayor  Blankenburg’s  attitude 
toward  the  Parkway,  then  took  this 
as  a text  to  discuss  the  administra- 
tion’s plans  for  the  improvement  of 
the  city.  He  declared  that  $900,000 
will  be  used  at  once  for  the  Parkway 


work,  and  that  he  believed  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  devise  means  by 
which  $1,000,000  a year  can  be  ex- 
pended until  the  boulevard  has  been 
completed. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Brookings  is  planning 
to  utilize  the  “wash”  north  of  the 
city  of  Redlands,  Calif.,  on  the  road  to 
Highland,  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing a novel  park.  The  “wash”  is  the 
old  bed  of  the  Santa  Ana  river  and 
nothing  but  desert  plants  could  be 
made  to  grow  there.  The  plan  is  to 
plant  every  species  of  cactus  that  can 
be  secured  and  he  believes  that  the 
place  can  be  made  into  a park  that, 
while  it  may  not  beautiful,  will  be 
interesting. 

The  city  commission  of  Port  Ar- 
thur, Texas,  has  been  surveying  and 
investigating  that  part  of  Lake  Shore 
park  lying  between  Austin  avenue 
and  Mary  Gates  hospital,  with  a view 
to  planting  the  tract  with  several  va- 
rieties of  shade  trees  and  laying  a 
shell  promenade  through  the  park 
lengthwise.  The  park  is  an  exten- 
sive affair  and  fronts  on  the  entire 
length  of  the  town  flanking  the  Sa- 
bine-Neches  canal  and  Sabine  lake. 
The  commission  has  some  money  to 
spend  and  the  improvement  of  Lake 
Shore  park  is  about  the  best  use  it 
can  be  put  to.  The  commission  in- 
tends to  extend  improvements  on 
this  part  of  the  park  as  funds  are 
available. 

The  City  Council,  of  South  Bend. 
Ind.,  has  ratified  contracts  made  by 
the  park  board  calling  for  additions 
to  Leeper,  Howard  and  Studebaker 
parks. 

Estimates  made  by  Superintendent 
Wirth  of  the  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
park  system  involve  expenditures  of 
between  $160,000  and  $170,000.  The 
construction  of  the  new  Calhoun  bath 
house,  now  under  way,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Logan  park  field  house, 
will  be  among  the  big  features.  A 
new  waiting  station  at  Forty-second 
street,  Lake  Harriet,  for  which  bids 
have  been  secured,  will  be  put  through 
this  year.  Playground  improvements 
the  coming  season  will  include  the 
placing'  of  apparatus  in  Jackson 
square;  the  placing  of  apparatus  on 
Longfellow  Field  and  grading  and 
fencing  there;  the  creation  of  a play- 
ground for  young  children  at  Elliot 
park,  and  the  making  of  a bathing 
pool  at  North  Commons.  Bathing  fa- 
cilities will  be  increased  in  the  parks 
this  year  not  only  through  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  Calhoun  bath  house, 
but  also  through  the  new  bath  house 
erected  at  Glenwood  lake  and  Lake 
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Nokomis,  where  beaches  will  be  im- 
proved. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  com- 
pany has  had  plans  prepared  for  the 
beautifying  of  West  Stayton,  Ore., 
depot  grounds.  A neat  little  park  has 
been  designed  immediately  back  of 
the  depot,  to  be  installed  by  the  Com- 
mercial club,  and  26  varieties  of 
shrubs,  four  varieties  of  trees,  six  va- 
rieties of  perennials  together  with 
roses  and  flower  vases,  will  greatly 
enhance  the  beauty  of  this  already 
pretty  little  village. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Butterfield,  landscape  gar- 
dener for  the  Missouri  Pacific  R.  R., 
has  begun  work  of  beautifying  the 
grounds  around  the  station  at  Car- 
thage, Mo.  Mr.  Butterfield’s  headquar- 
ters is  in  St.  Louis. 

Extensive  park  improvements  have 
been  planned  for  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  the  coming  season.  Several  new 
playgrounds  in  various  sections  of  the 
city  are  proposed.  One  of  the  new 
playgrounds  will  be  built  in  City 
creek  canyon  by  P.  J.  Moran  at  a cost 
of  about  $6,000.  Drawings  for  two 
new  rustic  bridges  at  Liberty  park 
have  been  made  by  the  superintendent 
of  parks  and  approved  by  the  commis- 
sioner. Plans  for  a rustic  shelter  and 
refreshment  stand  to  take  the  place 
of  old  structures  torn  down  have  also 
been  approved. 

New  Parks 

Steelton,  Pa.,  is  to  have  a new  park 
in  the  near  future  if  plans  of  the 
borough  council  and  the  Municipal 
League  are  successful.  Efforts  are 
now  being  made  to  convert  the  tract 
of  land  at  the  extreme  east  of  the 
borough,  donated  by  the  Kelker  es- 
tate two  years  ago,  into  a modern 
municipal  park. 

The  details  attending  the  purchase 
of  Glenn  park  in  Crawford  county  by 
the  state  of  Wisconsin  are  about  com- 
pleted. The  tract,  which  may  be 
named  Crawford  Park,  contains  1,700 
acres  of  land  lying  at  the  junction  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin  rivers, 
opposite  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Amesbury,  Mass.,  is  pushing  the 
project  of  taking  over  the  Moody 
farm,  containing  26  acres,  for  a pub- 
lic park,  under  an  act  recently  passed 
by  the  legislature. 

Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  au- 
thorities of  Anahein,  Calif.,  towards 
the  establishment  of  a public  park  on 
the  old  abandoned  power-house 
grounds  on  Cypress  street. 

The  establishment  of  a public  park 
as  a memorial  for  Arent  Van  Curler  is 
being  agitated  as  one  of  the  features 
of  a celebration  which  may  be  held  in 


Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  this  year  in  com- 
memoration of  the  250th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  city. 

The  tract  of  about  thirty  acres,  in- 
cluding Lake  Minne-eho  has  recently 
been  accepted  by  the  city  of  Aber- 
deen, S.  Dak.,  from  the  Aberdeen 
Realty  company. 

A new  public  park  to  extend  from 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  Court  Square, 
is  planned  by  Edward  H.  Bennett,  the 
architect  engaged  by  the  Committee 
on  City  Planning,  of  New  York  City. 
The  widening  of  Washington  street, 
from  the  Bridge  to  Borough  Hall 
Square,  presents  the  principal  difficul- 
ty to  be  overcome. 

The  ladies  of  the  Woman’s  Im- 
provement Club,  of  Selma,  Calif.,  have 
secured  the  Wagner  property  for  a' 
new  park  for  this  place. 

The  Woman’s  Club,  of  DeKalb, 
Ills.,  has  decided  to  purchase  the  tract 
of  land  to  the  northwest  of  the  city, 
known  as  Annie’s  Woods,  with  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  providing  for  the 
people  of  DeKalb  a public  park. 

The  town  of  Zearing,  la.,  which  has 
been  making  rapid  improvements 
ground  just  north  of  the  business 
street  in  the  east  portion  of  the  in- 
lately,  has  purchased  a tract  of 
ground  just  north  of  the  business 
street. 

The  city  commissioners  of  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  have  appropriated  $20,- 
000  to  pay  for  Olympia  park  and  au- 
thorized the  mayor  to  execute  notes 
for  the  balance  of  $60,000  due.  The 
name  of  the  park  was  changed  to 
Warner  in  honor  of  Maj.  J.  H.  War- 
ner, who  was  most  active  in  the  pur- 
chase of  this  park. 

One  of  the  best  small  parks  in 
Chicago  is  being  planned  for  the  vi- 
cinity bound  by  West  Eighteenth, 
West  Nineteenth,  South  Lincoln  and 
South  Wood  Streets.  A resolution 
has  been  passed  by  the  West  Park 
Commission  to  buy  the  land. 

The  supervisors  of  Siskiyou  Coun- 
ty, Calif.,  passed  resolutions  urging 
the  U.  S.  government  to  secure  Mt. 
Shasta  and  its  neighborhood  for  a 
National  park. 

From  Park  Reports 

The  report  of  the  Park  Commis- 
sion of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  the  year  1911 
has  recently  come  to  hand.  The  gen- 
eral Council  of  the  city  appropriated 
$66,492.70  for  the  operation  and  im- 
provement of  the  Parks  and  Play- 
grounds during  1911,  and  the  receipts 
from  the  parks  amounted  to  $11,291.43 
so  that  the  cost  to  the  city  was  only 
$55,200.80.  The  value  of  the  park 
property  is  put  at  $1,019,800,  and 


there  are  in  all  15  large  and  small 
parks  in  the  city.  An  interesting 
chapter  is  that  on  the  Care  of  the 
City’s  Trees,  and  much  experience  has 
been  gathered  from  the  investiga- 
tions and  experiences.  Sycamores, 
most  of  the  maples  and  the  poplars 
have  been  found  to  be  unsuited  for 
street,  lawn,  or  park  in  the  Atlanta 
section,  and  the  trees  recommended 
are:  Willow  Oak,  Water  Oak,  Pen 
Oak,  Red  Oak,  Red  Elm,  English 
Elm,  Norway  Maple,  Sugar  Maple, 
Sweet  Gum,  Ginkgo,  or  Maiden  Hair, 
Silver  Linden,  and  American  Linden. 
A surprising  amount  of  work  was 
done  on  the  trees  for  the  amount  re- 
ceived for  it,  $2,689.65,  and  the  city 
should  support  this  part  of  a city’s 
maintenance  far  more  liberally  in- 
deed. 

Personal 

George  A.  Parker,  superintendent  of 
parks,  Hartford,  Conn.,  discussed  "The 
Larger  Uses  of  Public  Parks  before 
the  Recreation  Institute  of  the  New 
England  State  at  Brookline,  Mass., 
in  February. 

Dr.  George  T.  Moore,  Professor 
of  Applied  Botany  at  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  a 
man  of  national  reputation  in  that 
line  of  work,  has  been  elected  di- 
rector of  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden,  so  well  known  as  Shaw’s 
Garden,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  William  Trelease,  whose 
resignation  we  reported  in  our  last 
issue.  Dr.  Moore  will  assume  his 
duties  on  May  1.  He  is  a graduate 
of  Wabash  College,  and  an  A.  B., 
Harvard  University,  and  has  filled 
many  important  offices  in  connec- 
tion with  botanical  science  and  prac- 
tice. 

J.  J.  Levison,  Forester  in  charge 
of  the  trees  in  the  parks  and  streets 
of  Brooklyn,  has  prepared  a number 
of  lectures  on  trees,  their  care,  con- 
trol, etc.,  which  he  delivers  before 
civic  improvement  societies,  univer- 
sities, colleges,  nature  clubs,  etc. 
The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  col- 
ored lantern  slides  from  original 
photographs.  Mr.  Levison  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Yale  University 
Forestry  Department,  and  was  for- 
merly associated  with  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  under  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot. 

Wm.  J.  Zartmann  is  president,  and 
Geo.  J.  Pierson,  secretary-treasurer, 
of  the  Fairfield  Landscape  and 
Nurseries  Co.,  Terminal  Building, 
41st  st.  and  Park  ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  They  will  give  attention  to 
landscape  engineering  and  construc- 
tion, road  building  and  planting. 
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HIGH  POWER  SPRAYING  ON  3,200  ACRES  OF  TREES 


One  of  the  most  successful,  thor- 
ough and  extensive  works  of  spraying 
of  woodland  and  roadside  trees  is  that 
which  has  been  carried  on  for  several 
jears  past  on  the  beautiful  north  shore 
woods  and  drives  in  and  about  the 
towns  of  Beverly,  Manchester  and 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

The  policy  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  this  work  has  been  to  con- 
centrate their  efforts  in  preserving  the 
woods  directly  back  of  the  shore  for  a 
reasonable  distance,  and  attempting  to 
preserve  a strip  of  woodland  alongside 
the  beautiful  wooded  drives.  Such  a 
strip  has  been  cleared  upon  something 
over  thirty  miles  of  road. 

Work  was  done  all  the  way  from 
Beverly  nearly  to  Gloucester  Harbor. 
The  city  of  Gloucester  co-operated  by 
putting  into  the  state  treasury  $2,500  to 
be  used  in  the  North  Shore  Gypsy 
Moth  Work,  and  the  state,  through 
Governor  Foss,  put  in  an  equal  amount, 
and  a like  sum  was  raised  from  the 
summer  residents  at  Magnolia.  Almost 
all  of  the  work  there  was  done  on  the 
land  adjoining  the  sea  and  directly  back 
of  it  and  on  the  sides  of  the  state  high- 
way down  beyond  Fresh  Water  Cove. 
By  another  year,  if  the  work  is  con- 
tinued, it  is  expected  to  have  nearly  a 
continuous  block  of  woodland  cleaned 
up. 

Many  parasites  have  been  put 
out  in  various  places  in  the  back 
woods.  It  is  too  early  to  say  how 
the  different  kinds  will  thrive  and 
what  they  will  accomplish,  but 
this  season  they  hope  to  see  good 
results.  The  so-called  wilt  dis- 
ease was  not  as  prevalent  last 
year  as  in  former  years,  probably 
because  of  the  dry  season.  It  did, 
however,  kill  many  caterpillars  in 
some  of  the  back  colonies. 

The  parasites  have  all  been  set 
out  in  woods  that  were  not  to  be 
sprayed  and  where  they  could  de- 
velop freely.  As  soon  as  they  do 
develop  they  will  spread  on  to  the 
adjoining  property  and  thereby  di- 
minish the  work  which  has  to  be 
done  to  preserve  the  woods. 

The  work  consisted  of  clearing 
out  the  underbrush  and  poorer 


trees  in  order  to  be  able  to  spray  eco- 
nomically and  to  do  thorough  work  in 
creosoting.  In  the  bad  colonies  the 
eggs  have  been  creosoted,  in  some  cases 
the  ground  has  been  burned,  and 
then  as  early  in  the  season  as  pos- 
sible the  woods  have  been  sprayed. 

Conditions  throughout  the  territory, 
as  a whole,  are  better  than  they  have 
ever  been.  The  warm,  dry  season, 
however,  made  the  caterpillars  on 
some  places  pupate  earlier  than  usual, 
and  the  result  was  that  a few  of  the 
colonies  have  more  nests  now  than 
they  had  last  year  because  it  was  im- 
possible to  spray  them  early  enough 
in  the  season  to  kill  all  the  caterpil- 
lars before  they  pupated. 

Over  3,300  acres  were  sprayed  dur- 
ing the  season,  At  one  time  there 
were  over  twelve  spraying  machines 
actively  at  work.  The  superintendent 
found  that  the  new  spraying  machines 
were  doing  much  more  efficient  and 
economical  work  than  the  older  ones. 
They  actually  threw  over  the  tops  of 
the  trees  and  made  a finer  spray,  and 
were  more  economical  because,  with 
their  additional  power,  nearly  double 
the  territory  could  be  covered  in  one 
day  with  the  same  labor  cost. 

The  same  arrangement  that  has 


been  made  with  the  Commonwealth 
in  former  years  was  continued.  The 
State  Forester’s  Department  took 
charge  of  the  entire  work,  and  the 
following  appropriations  were  se- 


cured : 

From  the  city  of  Beverly $ 5,000 

From  the  town  of  Manchester.  5,000 
From  the  city  of  Gloucester...  2,500 
From  the  Commonwealth  of 

Massachusetts  12,500 

Contributed  by  committees 12,500 


$37,500 

This  money  was  all  paid  into  the 
state  treasury  for  moth  work  on  the 
North  Shore,  to  be  used  by  the  State 
Forester’s  Department. 

The  balance  of  the  money  necessary 
for  the  work  was  provided  one-half 
by  the  commonwealth  and  one-half 
by  citizens’  committees. 

The  actual  work  was  in  charge  of 
the  State  Forester’s  Department,  un- 
der Mr.  F.  W.  Rane.  Mr.  L.  H. 
Worthley,  superintendent  of  the 
browntail  and  gypsy  moth  work,  su- 
pervised and  laid  out  the  work,  and 
he  was  most  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Saul 
Phillips,  Mr.  William  A.  Hatch,  and 
Mr.  Walter  F.  Holmes.  William  D. 
Sohier,  15  Ashburton  Place,  Boston, 
has  issued  an  interesting  report  on 
the  work. 

In  the  spraying  season,  which  is 
all  too  short,  the  work  is  ex- 
tremely arduous.  It  was  no  un- 
usual occurrence  for  some  of  the 
men  in  charge  of  the  machines  to 
work  practically  all  night  in  order 
to  prepare  a spraying  machine  so 
that  it  would  be  ready  for  use  the 
next  day.  They  realize  much  more 
fully  than  we  do  that  a day’s  de- 
lay might  mean  the  destruction  of 
ten  to  twenty  acres  of  woods.  They 
were  interested  in  their  work  and 
the  territory  was  most  efficiently 
covered  by  the  inspectors,  all  of 
whom  had  motorcycles. 

Roughly  speaking,  about  1,000 
acres  of  woodland  were  cleared 
and  sprayed  in  1908,  about  2,100 
acres  in  1909,  about  3,000  in  1910 
and  over  3,200  in  1911. 


HIGH  POWER  SPRAYER  AT  WORK  ON  CAPITOL 
GROUNDS  AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Note  Difference  in  Height  of  Stream  Due  to 
Difference  in  Size  of  Nozzles. 
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The  cost  was  as  follows : 


1.000  acres  in  1908 $60,000 

2,100  acres  in  1909 60,000 

3.000  acres  in  1910 57,000 


joining  Woods:  494  acres  cut,  burned 
and  many  of  them  creosoted,  1,920 
acres  creosoted  and  2,742  acres 
sprayed,  at  a total  cost  of  $35,987.20 


Creosoting 6,843.33 

Collecting  egg  clusters  of 

gypsy  moth  for  laboratory  31.25 


$44,682.55 

The  sprayers  used  for  this  work 
were  high  power  machines  mounted 
on  auto  trucks.  They  were  of  an  es- 
pecially powerful  and  efficient  type 
and  were  manufactured  by  The  Fitz- 
henry-Guptill  Co.,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.  This  firm  recently  built  for  the 
Massachusetts  State  Forester  a power 
truck  sprayer,  to  lessen  the  cost  of 
roadside  work,  with  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  spray  both  sides  of  the  high- 
way at  the  same  time  while  traveling. 
One  of  the  serious  drawbacks,  here- 
tofore, with  this  type  of  spraying  has 
been  the  time  occupied  in  going  after, 
and  returning  with  a load  of  water. 
In  many  cases,  the  distance  traveled 
is  over  five  miles  which  would  re- 
quire with  a horse  drawn  machine 
over  an  hour  and  a half,  while  only 
19  minutes  was  occupied  in  making 
a round  trip  of  4.8  miles  with  this 
machine  and  drafting  from  a brook 
400  gallons  of  water.  When  the  spray- 
ing season  is  over,  by  releasing  four 
clamps,  the  spraying  attachment  can 
be  removed  and  replaced  by  a regu- 
lar truck  body,  thereby  converting  the 
vehicle  into  a 3-ton  auto  truck. 

The  prime  essential  in  applying  the 
several  forms  of  arsenial  compounds 
and  fluid  fungicides  is  an  apparatus 
which  will  break  up  the  fluid  into  a 
fine  mist-like  spray  that  will  settle 
lightly  upon  the  foliage,  yet  with  suf- 
ficient force  and  quantity  to  t’ncr- 
thoroughly  coat  the  leaves. 

In  extensive  woodland  spraying, 


SPRAYING  BOTH  SIDES  OF  A WOOD- 
LAND ROAD  SIMULTANEOUSLY. 


3,200  acres  in  1911 54,500 

The  acreage  covered  in  1911  was 
over  three  times  that  cared  for  in  1908 
and  the  total  expenditure  smaller. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  state 
superintendent,  the  cost  of  the  work 
last  year  was  as  follows: 

In  Gloucester:  100  acres  cut  and 
burned,  171  acres  creosoted  and  472 
acres  sprayed,  at  a total  cost  of  $6,- 
251.40. 

Tn  Beverly,  Manchester  and  the  Ad 


(not  including  plant  and  some  mate- 
rials). 

The  expenditures  last  year  were 
$54,580,  but  there  are  on  hand  tools 
and  equipment  which  are  worth  nearly 
$10,000  which  should  be  deducted 
from  the  first  amount  to  show  the 
actual  cost  of  the  work. 

Details  of  Cost  of  the  Work. 


Spraying $21,532.50 

Tanglefooting 953.62 

Road  building 432.75 

Cutting  and  burning 14,889.10 


POWEIR  SPRAYER  AT  WORK  ON  NORTH  SHORE. 
FORESTRY  SPRAYING  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 
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tliis  is  accomplished  by  what  is 
termed  “solid  stream”  spraying,  which 
is  to  force  from  a straight  bore  noz- 
zle, varying  in  size  according  to  the 
height  of  the  trees  to  be  sprayed,  a 
stream  with  sufficient  force  to  thor- 
oughly break  it  into  a mist  after  the 
height  is  attained. 

It  has  been  found  for  general  wood- 
land spraying,  where  the  length  of 
hose  used  varies  from  1,000  ft.  to 
1,500  ft.,  300  pounds  or  more  pump 
pressure  is  necessary  and,  in  extreme 
cases  when  the  spraying  operations 
are  on  considerable  height  above  the 
sprayer,  even  350  pounds  is  used 

One  of  our  pictures  shows  a 
sprayer  at  work  on  the  U.  S.  Capitol 
grounds  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  for 
the  suppression  of  Elm-leaf  beetle 
and  Tussock  moth.  Notice  the  dif- 
ference in  height  attained  by  a 14- 
in.  and  a %-in.  open  tip,  operating 
on  a Worthley  nozzle  at  the  same 
initial  pressure,  the  J4-in.  tip  being 
inserted  during  the  spraying  of  trees 
not  exceeding  40  ft.  in  height,  or  for 
reaching  the  lower  limbs  of  large 
trees. 

This  size  was  originally  designed 
for  heavy  woodland  work  but,  since 
its  introduction,  has  become  a favor- 
ite for  municipal  and  park  work.  It 
delivers  33  gallons  per  minute  at  350 
lb.  pressure.  It  consists  of  a “U” 
shaped  pine  tank  of  400  gal.  capacity 
with  a detachable  cab,  covered  on  top 
with  best  oiled  duck  to  protect  the 
machinery,  which  is  mounted  on  a 
platform,  cut-under,  two-horse  spring 
gear  with  compound  brakes  and  five- 
inch  wheels. 

The  pump  is  operated  by  a four- 
cylinder,  10-14-horsepower  gasoline 
engine  with  Bosch  magneto  and  me- 
chanical oiler.  The  engine  is  cooled 
by  a coil  submerged  in  the  solution 
tank  and  is  connected  to  a supply 


tank  fitted  with  a glass  water  gauge.  heavy  galvanized  Non,  holding  suffi- 

The  gasoline  tank  is  made  of  extra  cient  fuel  for  a two-days  run. 


AUTO  TRUCK  SPRAYER  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  FOR- 
ESTRY DEPARTMENT,  OPERATING  TWO  QUARTER  INCH 
NOZZLES  FOR  HIGH  SPRAYING. 


STATION  GROUNDS  THAT  SERVE  AS  CITY  PARKS 


The  growth  of  railway  station  gar- 
dening in  recent  years  has  made  re- 
markable progress,  and  there  has  been 
fine  work  done  in  the  development  of 
the  station  grounds.  Seldom,  however, 
does  the  railroad  station  park  become 
such  an  important  part  of  the  city  park 
system,  as  will  be  the  case  in  stations 
now  being  developed  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  about  its  stations  at  Red  Deer 
and  Macleod,  Alberta.  Plans  have  been 
prepared  for  the  development  of  these 
grounds  by  Richard  Iwerson,  superin- 
tendent of  parks  at  Calgary,  Alberta, 


and  the  grounds  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
illustrations  of  the  plans  herewith  em- 
body elaborate  ornamental  and  service 
features  that  make  them  integral  and 
important  parts  of  their  respective  city 
park  systems. 

Both  these  station  grounds,  being  sit- 
uated on  the  edge  of  the  towns  and  fac- 
ing them,  will  strongly  affect  the  peo- 
ple of  the  towns  as  well  as  the  travel- 
ing public. 

On  the  Mcleod  plan,  the  park,  which 
covers  a whole  block,  is  the  property  of 
the  railway,  but  the  town  has  a lease 


on  it  and  has  to  provide  the  funds  for 
the  laying  out  and  upkeep.  On  one 
end  of  the  grounds  may  be  seen  a space, 
which  will  be  equipped  with  a com- 
plete set  of  modern  playing  apparatus. 

The  big  flower  bed  arrangement  in 
the  center  of  the  grounds  will  have  an 
cpen  massive  hall  in  Doric  style,  which 
will  also  serve  as  a band  stand.  This 
band  stand  will  be  placed  on  top  of  a 
little  hill  about  15  feet  high. 

The  sunken  garden  near  the  station 
platform,  which  will  have  two  foun- 
tains, will  be  laid  out  at  the  expense  of 
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the  railway  company,  who  will  also 
have  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
this  park. 

What  vegetation  exists  in  Macleod 
shows  a very  vigorous  growth  where 
the  soil  is  good,  although  the  greater 
part  of  the  town  and  surroundings  have 
a very  stony  soil,  with  lots  of  gravel, 
and  very  high  winds  prevail. 

The  vegetation  around  Red  Deer  on 


the  other  hand  is  very  luxuriant,  as  the 
soil  consists  for  the  most  part  of  heavy 
black  loam,  from  5 to  6 feet  deep.  A 
great  number  of  trees  grow  naturally 
all  around.  Mr.  Iverson  says  that  on 
his  first  visit  to  this  town,  last  Sep 
tember,  he  saw  summer  flowers  and 
vegetables  of  a fine  quality. 

The  center  of  the  oval  garden  on  this 
plan  will  have  a handsome  and  elabor- 


ate fountain  basin. 

Fronting  the  station  of  Red  Deer  is 
the  main  business  street  generally 
crowded  with  wagons  and  other  vehi- 
cles. The  round  flower  bed,  which  may 
be  seen  in  front  of  this  street  is  meant 
to  partially  hide  this  ugly  aspect.  This 
street  is  100  feet  wide.  In  the  center 
of  this  circular  flower  bed  there  will  be 
a rockery. 
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ASKED  AND  ANSWERED 

An  exchange  of  experience  on  practical  matters  by  our  readers.  You 
are  invited  to  contribute  questions  and  answers  to  this  department 


Duties  of  a Cemetery  Superintendent 
at  the  Grave. 

What  is  the  cemetery  superintend- 
ent’s duty  at  the  interment? — J.  A.  K., 
Mich. 

In  the  larger  cemeteries  the  duties 
of  superintending  funerals  is  given  to 
a special  officer,  known  as  a sexton  or 
superintendent  of  interments.  These 
duties  at  the  grave  are  about  the  same 
for  both  large  and  small  cemeteries, 
only  in  the  smaller  cemetery  they  are 
performed  by  the  cemetery  superin- 
tendent in  person.  After  the  funeral  is 
within  the  gates  it  should  be  under  the 
entire  charge  of  the  superintendent. 
He  should  see  that  the  carriage  driv- 
ers keep  to  the  right  of  the  avenues, 
stop  at  the  proper  place  for  unload- 
ing, keep  the  drivers  from  turning 
their  carriages  in  the  avenues,  that  is 
drive  around  the  sections;  he  should 
see  that  the  grave  is  ready,  including 
such  details  as  decorating  or  any  oth- 
er special  work  that  is  ordered;  see 
that  the  bearers  carry  the  body  in  the 
proper  direction  and  that  it  is  placed 
in  the  right  direction  for  lowering,  in 
fact  all  the  details  of  the  funeral 
should  be  under  his  supervision.  If 
the  cemetery  association  does  not 
have  rules  governing  such  work  they 
should  be  adopted.  The  undertaker’s 
duty  should  end  at  the  cemetery  en- 
trance. Supt. 

Uniforms 

Do  cemetery  superintendents  wear 
uniforms? — J.  C.  S. 

No;  not  as  a rule  in  grounds  of  any 
size;  perhaps  in  some  small  burying 
grounds,  where  the  superintendent  is 
known  as  a “sexton”  they  sometimes 
wear  uniforms  or  partial  uniforms. 

Killing  Dandelions. 

From  proceedings  of  American  Association  of 
Parle  Superintendents 

We  are  troubled  in  Colorado  with 
the  turpentine  beetle,  we  call  it  the 
augur  bug  in  that  country.  He  bores 
into  the  trees.  The  United  States 
Government  sent  out  at  different 
times  men  to  study  this  pest,  scien- 
tific men,  but  they  can  not  do  any- 
thing. That  is  what  I would  like 
some  of  you  to  tell  us  about.  They 
are  denuding  our  forests.  They  are 
also  troubled,  like  everybody  else, 
with  the  dandelion.  Is  there  any 
member  here  knows  how  to  extermi- 
nate the  dandelion? 


Prof.  Walters,  Manhattan,  Kans.: 
We  have  made  experiments  in  regard 
to  the  extermination  of  the  dande- 
lion, on  our  campus  at  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural College  at  Manhattan.  We 
have  found  that  a small  tool  could  be 
constructed  that  will  take  out  the  dan- 
delion; will  kill  it.  It  is  a small  shov- 
el, you  might  say,  or  spade  having 
a blade  about  an  inch  and  a half 
wide,  scarcely  that  wide,  having  a 
straight  handle  to  which  is  fastened 
a small  gasoline  tank.  By  filling  this 
tank  with  gasoline,  and  by  cutting 
the  root  of  the  dandelion,  an  inch 
or  two  below  the  leaves,  as  may  be 
convenient,  and  being  arranged  with 
a spring  on  the  bottom  of  the  tank 
so  that  a small  quantity  of  gasoline 
is  discharged  just  when  you  stab  the 
root  it  can  be  killed.  We  have  tried 
this  for  several  seasons  and  have 
found  that  it  worked  admirably.  We 
do  not  kill  all  the  dandelion  roots, 
because  the  discharge  is  not  always 
directed  into  the  cut  just  as  it  ought 
to  be.  But  it  will  kill  a majority,  and 
by  going  over  the  field  a number  of 
times  during  a season  we  can  be 
reasonably  sure  of  killing  the  roots, 
and  in  this  manner  a very  small  num- 
ber of  dandelions  are  left.  The  dan- 
delion root  cannot  stand  gasoline, 
benzine,  or  coal  oil,  any  of  these  sub- 
stances can  be  used  for  that  purpose, 
and  attain  the  same  result. 

How  about  carbolic  acid? 

Professor  Walters:  We  tried  that 
too,  a weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 

Mr.  Hare:  A mere  matter  of  ac- 
cident a few  years  ago  proved  to  me 
there  was  a method  that  could  be  used 
to  kill  dandelions.  At  a certain  time 
we  were  spraying  a lawn  in  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  with  nitrate  of  soda, 
or  sprinkling  it  with  nitrate  of  soda. 
The  solution  was  strong,  and  it  did 
burn  the  grass,  but  it  killed  every 
dandelion  in  that  park.  For  four 
years  following  that  there  were  no 
dandelions  in  that  place.  We  were 
sprinkling  with  the  nitrate  of  soda. 
The  dandelion  leaves  curled  up  and 
disappeared.  In  your  western  coun- 
try where  you  have  no  grass  I do 
not  know  but  what  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  plow  the  whole  thing 
and  start  all  over.  I would  not  ad- 
vise that  hardy  treatment,  after  look- 
ing over  some  of  the  lawns  in  Den- 
ver and  Salt  Lake  and  the  West,  al- 


though I believe  the  nitrate  of  soda, 
being  a food  for  plant  life,  your 
lawns  would  grow.  It  would  kill  the 
dandelion  if  it  is  put  on  at  the  right 
time.  Take  a warm  day  like  this  it 
would  burn  the  leaves  up.  When  you 
put  the  nitrate  of  soda  on  it  seems 
to  go  down  and  gets  at  the  roots. 

What  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Hare:  Use  an  ordinary  sprink- 
ling can.  Just  sprinkle  it. 

Use  a strong  solution? 

Mr.  Hare:  25  pounds  to  50  gallons 
of  water.  We  were  trying  several  dif- 
ferent preparations  on  the  lawn  when 
we  discovered  this  nitrate  of  soda 
gives  the  best  results  as  a fertilizer 
and  gave  immediate  results,  and  was 
effective  for  four  years  afterwards. 
For  ordinary  use  on  a lawn  we  would 
use  about  six  ounces  to  three  gallons 
of  water,  to  sprinkle  a ten  by  ten 
lawn.  It  makes  a fine  fertilizer,  and 
helps  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Graham  (Council  Bluffs):  We 
have  tried  two  kinds  of  chemicals. 

Mr.  Berry:  I would  like  to  ask  an- 
other question.  Has  any  person  used 
copperas?  I have  tried  copperas  at 
intervals  of  ten  days  apart,  as  recom- 
mended by  our  State  Agricultural  col- 
lege, at  Ft.  Collins.  It  has  certainly 
killed  the  leaves,  and  it  has  discolored 
the  grass ; the  grass  has  become  al- 
most black,  but  where  we  tried  it  on 
one  of  our  streets,  we  found  hardly 
any  detriment  to  the  ground.  I do 
not  know  of  anything  that  has  been 
known  to  thoroughly  eradicate  dan- 
delions. We  as  park  men  are  ex- 
pected to  set  an  example  to  our  citi- 
zens in  every  city  in  the  United  States 
to  do  it.  I think  it  is  our  duty  to  try 
and  do  so.  I would  like  to  know  if  any 
person  has  tried  copperas? 

Mr.  Byhauer:  In  Denver  we  had 
dandelions.  We  found  by  plowing  up 
the  whole  lawn,  turning  it  over  about 
12  inches  deep  and  letting  it  lie 
through  the  spring  season  they  never 
came  up  after  that.  We  have  planted 
our  place  over,  and  we  have  no  dan- 
delions in  our  new  lawns.  In  some 
of  the  lawns  that  have  been  in  four 
years  the  dandelions  have  not  come 
back.  We  have  not  tried  copperas. 
We  plowed  them  under  a foot  deep 
in  order  to  get  them  down  far  enough 
that  they  never  came  through.  That 
is  the  only  thing  that  we  have  been 
able  to  do  successfully. 

Mr.  Berry:  He  does  not  state  that 
they  have  plenty  of  money  to  plow  up 
those  grounds. 

Mr.  Byhauer:  We  found  it  a lot 
cheaper  to  plow  up  our  lawns  than  to 
dig  the  dandelions  up. 
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RECORD  of  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE  on  CEMETERY  ROADS 


Editor  Park  and  Cemetery:  At  the 
Convention  of  the  A.  A.  C.  S.  held 
in  Philadelphia  last  September,  an 
address  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Mortland  on  the  treatment  of  roads 
with  Calcium  Chloride  as  a dust  pre- 
ventive. Mr.  Mortland  presented  his 
subject  very  intelligently  and  attrac- 
tively, explaining  the  nature  of  Cal- 
cium Chloride,  its  effect  on  road  sur- 
faces, manner  of  application  and  gen- 
eral adaptability.  He  invited  dis- 
cussion and  no  doubt  hoped  to  have 
an  expression  of  opinion  from  mem- 
bers present  who  had  had  experience 
with  this  chemical  as  a road  dressing  or 
questions  from  other  members  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  dust  sup- 
pression and  road  preservation  but 
undecided  as  to  the  best  or  most 
practicable  method  of  accomplishing 
that  object.  To  such  Mr.  Mortland’s 
technical  and  practical  knowledge 
and  the  experience  and  unbiased 
opinions  of  fellow  members  of  the 
Association  with  the  Calcium  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  of  much  value 
and  greatly  appreciated.  Unfortun- 
ately lack  of  time  precluded  any  ques- 
tions or  discussion. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  your 
readers  interested  in  this  subject  and 
looking  for  information,  I am  pleased 
to  recite  our  experience  with  the 
Chloride  during  the  summer  of  1911. 
The  avenues  in  Forest  Home  Ceme- 
tery are  constructed  of  gravel  found 
on  the  premises,  which  is  rather 
sandy,  and  having  been  used  un- 
screened, as  is  still  our  practice,  does 
not  compact  readily.  In  continued 
dry  weather  the  avenues  unless  well 
sprinkled  become  very  dusty,  and  in 
wet  weather  except  where  recently 
constructed  or  re-surfaced,  they  are 
apt  to  be  quite  muddy.  To  remedy 
this  condition  we  had  planned  to 
macadamize  the  avenues  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  funds  were  available. 
Having  an  abundance  of  gravel,  how- 
ever, at  hand  and  to  save  expense, 
the  macadamizing  has  been  post- 
poned from  time  to  time,  and  from 
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our  encouraging  experience  with 
Calcium  Chloride  in  the  past  year 
it  would  appear  that  we  might  ad- 
vantageously defer  macadamizing 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

In  the  summer  of  1910  we  were 
persuaded  to  give  Calcium  a trial 
on  a small  area  of  the  main  avenue 
near  the  entrance  which  was  sub- 
jected to  the  maximum  traffic  in  the 
Cemetery.  The  Calcium  was  spread 
at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per  square 
yard  and  the  trial  proved  so  satis- 
factory that  we  decided  to  use  it 
more  extensively  in  1911.  We  planned 
to  treat  part  of  the  most  traveled 
avenues  with  two  applications  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  per  square  yard, 
the  first  to  be  made  in  June  and  the 
second  about  the  first  of  August. 
With  that  purpose  in  view  we  bought 
twenty  tons  of  Calcium.  To  facil- 
itate the  spreading  the  Solvay-Proc- 
ess  Co.  from  whom  we  purchased  the 
Calcium  loaned  us  a one-horse  Buck- 
eye spreader,  which  not  only  saved 
much  time  but  distributed  the  Cal- 
cium more  evenly  than  was  possible 
by  hand.  We  began  applying  the 
Calcium  on  June  5th.  At  that  time 
the  weather  was  very  dry  and  our 
avenues  very  dusty,  yet  so  effective 
was  the  treatment  that  we  decided  to 
apply  all  of  the  twenty  tons  as  far 
as  it  would  go  at  the  rate  specified, 
determining  to  purchase  more  if  we 
found  it  necessary  to  make  a second 
application.  The  weather  continued 
very  dry  and  unusually  hot,  but  so 
well  had  the  Calcium  accomplished 
the  purpose  that  no  sprinkling  was 
required  to  keep  the  dust  in  subjec- 
tion until  July  17th  and  not  again 
until  July  22nd,  only  one  sprinkling 
each  day  being  necessary.  In  August 
the  rainfall  was  very  light  (only  a 
few  showers  at  long  intervals)  and 
the  temperature  was  unusually  high, 
yet  very  little  sprinkling  was  required, 
not  more  than  once  a day  every  two 
or  three  days  until  the  last  week  of 
the  month,  when  the  main  avenues 
were  sprinkled  lightly  every  day. 


The  second  application,  which  had 
been  unavoidably  delayed,  was  begun 
on  August  30th,  all  the  avenues  first 
treated  getting  a second  dressing  and 
others  a first  application,  thirty  tons 
being  used  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
per  square  yard,  the  work  being  done 
with  a one-horse  Buckeye  spreader, 
which  we  had  purchased  in  the  mean- 
time. The  cost  of  each  application, 
including  all  expenses,  was  approx- 
imately eight-tenths  of  a cent  per 
square  yard.  It  may  be  observed  that 
this  was  more  than  the  usual  cost  of 
sprinkling  with  water.  We  found  it 
so,  but  as  the  question  is  not  merely 
one  of  dollars  and  cents  but  largely 
one  of  efficiency,  we  had  no  difficulty 
in  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the 
additional  expense  was  warranted  by 
the  very  satisfactory  results  obtained. 
Water  sprinkling,  as  everyone  knows, 
is  only  a very  temporary  expedient 
and  is  seldom  satisfactory.  If  dust 
on  dusty  roads  is  to  be  kept  in  sub- 
jection during  dry  weather  frequent 
sprinkling  must  be  resorted  to,  gen- 
erally resulting  in  a muddy  condition 
of  the  roads,  very  annoying  to  foot 
passengers  and  users  of  nice  vehicles. 
Calcium  Chloride  on  the  other  hand, 
as  indicated  by  our  experience,  not 
only  effectively  prevents  dust  without 
sprinkling  for  some  considerable  time 
after  its  application  and  then  only  oc- 
casionally in  the  driest  weather,  but 
it  has  a tendency  to  compact  the  sur- 
face of  the  road,  which  under  heavy 
traffic,  especially  that  of  automobiles 
becomes  comparatively  hard  and 
smooth.  We  noticed  too  that  after 
a heavy  shower  where  the  Calcium 
had  been  used  there  was  very  little 
washing  of  the  road  surface  and  while 
it  was  muddy  for  a short  time  follow- 
ing the  shower,  the  mud  very  soon 
assumed  a plastic  condition,  which 
with  the  use  of  the  road  drag  was 
easily  leveled  down  to  an  even  sur- 
face, presenting  a very  neat  appear- 
ance and  a surface  which  very  soon 
again  became  smooth  and  solid. 

We  have  been  asked  the  question 
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whether  road  surfaces  treated  with 
Calcium  would  adhere  to  shoes  or 
pick  up  under  wheel  traffic.  We  saw 
no  such  tendency  except  to  a slight 
degree  for  perhaps  an  hour  or  two 
immediately  following  the  application 
of  the  Calcium.  This  we  did  not  find 
objectionable;  even  where  a little  of 
it  was  tracked  into  our  office  on  to 
hardwood  floors  and  carpets  it  did  no 
harm  but  quickly  disappeared. 

While  we  were  advised  to  use  the 


Calcium  more  liberally  to  the  extent 
of  a pound  and  a half  at  each  appli- 
cation, we  found  the  results  obtained 
from  the  one  pound  to  a square  yard 
so  satisfactory  that  we  will  continue 
its  use  at  that  rate  this  season.  If 
it  is  true,  and  our  experience  with 
the  small  trial  in  1910  appears  to 
warrant  the  statement  that  the  Cal- 
cium does  not  entirely  disappear  in 
one  season  and  is  therefore  cumula- 
tive if  annual  applications  are  made, 
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then  I incline  to  the  opinion  that  one 
pound  to  a square  yard  under  condi- 
tions similar  to  ours  is  sufficient. 

Reviewing  our  experience  with  Cal- 
cium Chloride  we  believe  as  a dust 
preventive  on  gravel  roads  and  to 
some  extent  a surface  binder  it  mer- 
its commendation.  It  is  very  effective, 
easy  of  application,  measurably  per- 
manent, comparatively  inexpensive, 
and  free  from  any  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  a disagreeable  nature. 


CEMETERY  BUILDS  its  OWN  COMMUNITY  MAUSOLEUM 


Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery,  whose  beau- 
tiful grounds  are  at  Oak  Park  avenue 
and  41st  street,  south  of  Berwyn  sta- 
tion, Chicago,  is  the  first  of  the  Chi- 
cago cemeteries  to  have  a community 
mausoleum  erected  for  them.  The 
idea  of  crypt  burial  has  not  generally 
found  favor  among  cemeteries,  but 
the  managers  of  Mt.  Auburn,  by  tak- 
ing the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  the  building  entirely  into  their 
own  hands,  and  combining  it  with  the 
regular  receiving"  vault,  expect  to 
avoid  the  objections  that  have  been 
commonly  urged  against  this  type  of 
burial. 

The  Mt.  Auburn  cemetery  officials 
have  selected  a beautiful  spot  for  this 
building,  whose  facade  is  shown  in  the 
illustration. 

The  exterior  will  be  of  granite  blocks, 
in  Greek  style  of  architecture,  and  the 
inside  walls  of  the  mausoleum  in 
Mt.  Auburn  cemetery  are  to  be  fin- 
ished in  white  marble,  an  individual 


The  chapel  is  located  at  the  main 
entrance  and  has  an  altar,  place  for 
the  casket,  pews,  and  is  heated  so  as 
to  be  a comfortable  warm  place  to 
hold  services. 

A private  entrance  and  private  room 
is  provided  for  the  mourning  party. 

Another  entrance  is  for  those  who 
may  wish  to  visit  the  mausoleum  while 
some  funeral  service  is  going  on.  Both 
of  these  private  rooms  have  a toilet 
equipment.  When  a funeral  takes 
place  the  carriages  go  to  the  main  en- 
trance, the  casket  is  carried  into  the 
building,  is  placed  before  the  chapel 
altar,  and  the  funeral  services  are 
listened  to  by  friends  and  relatives 
comfortably. 

The  work  on  the  construction  will 
be  begun  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out 
of  the  ground  and  by  summer  the 
mausoleum  is  expected  to  be  in  read- 
iness for  interments. 

A model  of  this  mausoleum  is  on 
view  at  Room  1704  Heyworth  build- 


either  side  of  the  chapel  will  have 
1,500  crypts,  located  in  five  tiers  on 
either  side  of  a hallway  in  five  tiers. 
The  interior  will  be  finished  in  Italian 
marble  and  mosaic  floors.  The  build- 
ing will  probably  cost  in  excess  of 
$75,000.  It  is  the  intention  to  set 
aside  about  $20  a crypt  for  perpetual 
care  of  the  building.  The  building  is 
being  put  up  by  the  Chicago  Park 
Cemetery  Co.,  who  own  Mt.  Auburn 
cemetery,  and  was  designed  by  Sidney 
Love,  architect,  of  Chicago. 

New  Office  Building  at  Mt.  Auburn. 

Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery  has  also  late- 
ly completed  the  new  administration 
building  illustrated  here  that  was  de- 
scribed in  these  pages  in  December, 
1911.  The  building  is  of  attractive 
and  substantial  architecture,  and  has 
been  given  an  attractive  setting  on  the 
grounds,  as  may  be  seen  in  our  pic- 
ture. It  was  designed  by  A.  J.  Buer- 
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marble  slab  covering  the  opening  of 
each  compartment. 

The  partitions  separating  the  com- 
partments or  crypts  are  of  concrete 
construction,  with  a patented  device 
which  it  is  claimed  will  automatically 
draw  off  the  gases  and  purify  them, 
as  well  as  draining  the  crypt  into 
quick  lime  receptacles. 


ing,  and  diagrams  of  crypt  elevations 
and  ground  plan  of  the  building  can 
be  seen  there,  or  at  the  offices  of  the 
Mt.  Auburn  cemetery. 

The  building  is  to  be  of  concrete 
with  granite  facing.  The  chapel  will 
seat  about  one  hundred  people  and 
the  temporary  vault  in  the  rear  will 
hold  about  100  bodies.  The  wings  on 


ger,  Jr.,  architect,  and  is  30  by  40 
feet;  over  the  verandas  it  is  50  by  40 
feet.  It  is  built  of  dark  brown  rough 
faced  pressed  brick,  with  Bedford 
stone  trimmings;  the  roof  is  of  green 
glazed  tile,  with  copper  gutters  and 
down  spouts,  and  there  is  a dormer 
window  on  front  and  rear,  having  cop- 
per trimmings.  The  waiting  room  is 
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OFFICE  BUILDING,  MT.  AUBURN  CEMETERY,  BERWYN,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


18  by  40  feet,  with  beamed  ceiling;  the 
oak  trimming  is  finished  in  dark 
green.  Wainscoting,  window  sills  and 
floors  are  of  mosaic  tiling.  The  lava- 
tories for  women  and  the  rest  room 
are  similarly  finished,  and  have  the 
latest  sanitary  equipment.  The  build- 


ing is  lighted  by  electricity  and  heat- 
ed with  a hot-water  system,  and  a 
water  system  has  been  installed  ex- 
pressly for  this  structure.  The  wait- 
ing and  rest  rooms  are  adequately 
provided  with  mission  furniture,  the 
comfort  of  the  patrons  being  carefully 


considered.  Mt.  Auburn  cemetery,  of 
which  Mr.  George  Schrade  is  super- 
intendent, and  for  which  plans  were 
made  by  Mr.  O.  C.  Simonds,  was  de- 
scribed in  these  columns  a few  years 
ago,  not  long  after  it  was  opened  for 
interments. 


CURIOUS  CEMETERIES  FOR 


Pretentious  burial  places  set  apart 
for  animals  but  resembling  in  every 
particular  those  for  human  beings 
are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  The  oldest  of  these  is 
the  Animal  Cemetery  in  Hyde  Park, 
London,  which  was  opened  in  1881, 
chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge.  One  of  the 
first  interments  was  that  of  the 
Duke’s  terrier. 

At  each  grave  are  a headstone  and  a 
footstone,  and  many  of  the  epitaphs 
are  framed  in  affectionate  language. 
One  of  them  reads:  “Surely  he  was 
not  a dog  only;  he  was  human.”  The 
hope  of  life  beyond  death  for  dogs  as 
well  as  for  humans  is  expressed  in 
such  inscriptions  as  these:  “We  are 
only  sleeping,  master”;  “Till  we  meet 
again,”  “She  will  give  me  joyous 
greeting  when  I pass  the  golden  gate.” 


Biblical  quotations  also  appear,  one 
being  from  Luke  xii,  6:  “Not  one  of 
them  is  forgotten  before  God.”  All 
available  space  in  the  plot  was  filled 
some  years  ago,  and  a new  animal 
cemetery  was  then  started  at  Moles- 
worth,  Huntingdon. 

The  dog  cemetery  of  Paris  is  the- 
most  elaborate  of  the  burial  grounds 
of  this  sort.  It  was  opened  in  1900. 
In  the  first  four  years  only  twenty- 
seven  dogs,  three  parrots  and  a mon- 
key were  buried  there.  Recently  it 
has  become  the  fashion  among  weal- 
thy Parisian  families  to  bury  their  pets 
there. 

Some  costly  memorials  have  been 
reared  over  the  graves.  The  image  of 
a famous  St.  Bernard  dog  is  carved  in 
relief  with  an  infant  on  its  back,  the 
inscription  reading:  “He  saved  forty 
persons  and  was  killed  by  the  forty- 


ANIMAL  PETS 

first.”  A pedestal  in  red  granite  bears 
these  words  in  golden  letters:  “Palm- 
ers, brave  little  dog,  we  weep  for  you 
always  and  we  shall  never  replace 
you.”  On  the  tombstone  of  one  of 
her  pets  another  mourner  says  that 
if  she  “cannot  accompany  the  dear 
and  noble  animals”  she  does  not  wish 
for  heaven. 

Family  vaults  are  found  in  this 
cemetery,  some  containing  half  a doz- 
en bodies  of  pets.  As  is  the  custom 
in  Parisian  cemeteries  for  human  be- 
ings, the  graves  in  the  dogs’  ceme- 
tery are  leased,  but  not  sold.  A lease 
of  five  years  costs  $5;  for  ten  years, 
$10;  for  twenty  years,  $15,  and  for 
thirty  years,  $20.  When  a lease  ex- 
pires the  gravestones  are  removed  and 
a new  interment  is  made.  A dog’s 
body  is  taken  to  the  cemetery  for  $1 
and  buried  for  $1  more.  No  cere- 
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monies  are  permitted  at  the  interment, 
but  on  All  Souls’  day  mourners  visit 
the  cemetery  and  place  flowers  on  the 
tombs. 

In  America  the  largest  dog  ceme- 
tery is  at  Hartsdale,  in.  Y.  More  than 
500  dogs  have  been  buried  there.  Plots 
cost  from  $15  to  $25,  including  a her- 
metically sealed  box  for  shipping. 
Some  of  the  dogs  are  buried  in  rose- 
wood and  mahogany  coffins,  with  gold 
handles  and  lined  with  plush  or  vel- 
vet. Sometimes  silver  mugs,  ribbons 
and  other  trophies  which  dogs  won  at 
bench  shows  are  buried  with  them, 
and  one  woman,  it  is  said,  placed  a 
Bible  and  a rosary  in  her  pet  dog’s 
casket.  At  the  interments  tearful 
scenes  occur  not  infrequently  and  cer- 
tain mourners  make  regular  visits  to 
the  cemetery  to  adorn  graves  with 
flowers. 

Probably  the  most  costly  display  at 
Hartsdale  is  at  the  grave  of  a bulldog. 
A granite  stone  stands  at  the  head  and 
at  the  foot  is  a marble  trough  from 
which  three  marble  canaries  are  drink- 
ing. On  each  side  of  the  grave  is  a 
bay  tree.  Fresh  violets  were  placed 
on  this  grave  daily  for  six  months  af- 
ter the  interment.  An  expenditure  of 
$500,  it  is  said,  was  involved  in  the 
burial. 

The  epitaphs  at  Hartsdale  do  not  at- 
tain the  sentimental  flights  of  those 
abroad,  consisting  generally  only  of 
the  name  and  the  age.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions among  them,  one  reading 
thus:  “Our  Sydney,  died  September 
14,  1902,  aged  16  years.  Born  a dog. 
lived  like  a gentleman,  died  beloved.” 

Wooster,  Ohio,  has  had  a municipal 
dog  cemetery  since  1906,  but  there  is 
little  display  of  extravagance  in  it. 
The  City  Council  appoints  the  funeral 
director,  who  has  charge  of  the  ceme- 
tery. 

The  Central  Illinois  Family  Pet 
Cemetery  Association  was  organized 
in  1909  and  opened  a cemetery  for  ani- 
mals on  a fourteen  acre  tract  at 
Springfield,  111. 

In  rare  instances  dogs  have  been  in- 
terred in  cemeteries  intended  for  hu- 
man beings.  The  Somers  family  bu- 
Tial  ground  at  Somers  Point,  N.  J., 
contains  a conspicuous  monument  to 
a dog  that  saved  the  lives  of  several 
persons  who  were  drowning  in  the 
ocean.  Usually  such  interments 
arouse  violent  opposition  and  litiga- 
tion. 

Judicial  opinions  are  somewhat  va- 
ried as  to  the  right  of  lot  owners  to 
"bury  animals  in  their  plots  in  ceme- 
teries. In  Kentucky  Alice  Riddel 
buried  her  pet.  fox  terrier  in  her  lot  in 

In  the  courts  of  Montgomery  coun- 


the  Cave  Hill  Cemetery  in  1907, 
whereupon  Henry  Hertle  asked  the 
court  to  declare  the  interment  a nui- 
sance and  order  the  body  removed. 
Judge  Shackelford  Miller  of  Louis- 
ville handed  down  an  opinion  declin- 
ing to  interfere  in  behalf  of  Hertle. 


ty,  Pennsylvania,  a similar  issue  was 
threshed  out  at  length  in  1905,  and  the 
decision  of  the  court  was  that  dogs 
must  not  be  buried  in  ordinary  ceme- 
teries. The  case  resulted  from  the 
fact  that  Charles  E.  Bean  had  buried 
his  dog  in  his  family  lot  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Peters’  Lutheran  Church, 
North  Wales,  and  erected  a stone  at 
the  grave,  the  inscription  reading. 
“Our  Pet.”  The  church  authorities 
brought  suit  to  have  the  stone  and 
the  dog’s  body  removed,  and  Judge 
Aaron  S.  Swartz  ordered  this  done. 
In  his  opinion  Judge  Swartz  entered 
into  a discussion  of  the  propriety  of 
such  burials  saying: 

This  cemetery  belongs  to  the  church  and 
was  set  apart  as  sacred  ground  for  Christian 
burial.  One  by  one  the  church  members 
and  others  to  whom  the  privilege  of  burial 
was  extended  found  a resting  place  for  their 
bodies.  Common  sentiment  in  every  com- 
munity regards  the  resting  place  of  the  dead 
as  a sacred  spot.  It  is  God’s  acre. 

Our  feelings  are  shocked  when  there  is 
any  desecration  in  a cemetery.  All  levity, 
rudeness  of  speech  or  irreverence  seem  out 
of  place.  Actions  that  we  may  tolerate  at 
other  places  we  condemn  here  unsparingly. 
Any  object  that  suggests  a thought  that 
this  is  not  sacred  ground  offends  our  feel- 
ings and  we  resent  its  presence. 

The  grave  of  a domestic  animal  or  the 
stone  tablet  that  commemorates  its  death 
and  burial  seems  to  us  so  out  of  place  when 
it  stands  in  a cemetery  side  by  side  with  the 
memorials  to  our  departed  loved  ones  that 
it  must  be  revolting  to  our  better  feelings. 
True,  it  may  not  offend  the  persons  whose 
affections  were  won  by  the  animal,  but  a 
man  has  no  right  to  offend  others  by  in- 
vading the  sacred  grounds  of  a cemetery 
where  his  friends  and  neighbors  have  rights 
bury  all  his  domestic  animals  in  the  ceme- 
tery. If  the  council  allowed  such  use  of 
their  cemetery  it  would  soon  be  known  as 


that  must  be  respected.  Whether,  there- 
fore, we  consider  the  language  in  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  recognized  uses  of  a cemetery 
and  the  sanctity  of  the  ground  set  apart 
for  a graveyard,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
it  was  wrong  to  bury  the  dog  in  the  de- 
fendant’s plot  or  to  erect  a tablet  to  its 
memory. 

If  the  defendant  may  bury  his  dog  in  the 
lot  then  the  same  right  can  be  invoked  to 


an  abandoned  burial  ground.  People  have 
not  reached  that  stage  when  they  are  so  in- 
different to  the  resting  place  of  their  dead 
that  they  will  deposit  their  bodies  in  a 
graveyard  that  is  common  to  man  and 
beast.  A man  may  not  know  his  com- 
panions in  the  tomb,  but  it  is  some  consola- 
tion while  in  life  to  know  that  he  will  not 
be  laid  beside  a dog  or  that  his  tablet  will 
not  be  overshadowed  by  the  memorial 
erected  to  his  neighbor’s  domestic  animal. 

A.  A.  C.  S.  AT  MILWAUKEE, 
AUGUST  20,  21,  22. 

The  Executive  Committee  in  charge 
of  the  arrangements  for  the  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Association  of 
American  Cemetery  Superintendents 
to  be  held  at  Milwaukee,  has  fixed 
the  dates  as  August  20,  21  and  22. 
Some  interesting  matters  are  being 
worked  out  for  the  program,  and  will 
be  announced  in  our  next  issue.  Bel- 
lett  Lawson,  Jr.,  Elmwood  Cemetery, 
Chicago,  is  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  con- 
vention arrangements  is  composed  as 
follows:  James  Currie,  superintend- 
ent “Forest  Home,”  Milwaukee,  chair- 
man; W.  S.  Pirie,  secretary  “Forest 
Home,”  Milwaukee;  J.  Roder,  superin- 
tendent “Calvary,”  Milwaukee;  George 
L.  Tilton,  superintendent  “Graceland,” 
Chicago;  and  Edward  G.  Carter,  su- 
perintendent “Oak  Woods,”  Chicago. 

Definite  arrangements  for  the  pa- 
pers and  discussions  have  not  been 
made,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  for- 
mal papers  will  be  prepared  largely  by 
the  charter  members. 
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Cemetery  Improvements 

-Work  on  the  improvements  at  the 
Chalmette  National  Cemetery,  New 
Orleans,  is  nearly  completed. 

The  Cemetery  Association  of  Barnes- 
ville,  Ga.,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
A.  O.  Murphey,  has  begun  its  work 
again  for  this  year  and  is  appealing 
for  generous  support.  For  the  past 
two  years  it  has  done  a most  commend- 
able work,  and  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  city’s  cemeteries  have  been  wonder- 
fully improved  in  appearance. 

Cedar  Bluff  Cemetery,  Rockford,  111., 
has  secured  an  addition  to  its  area  to 
the  extent  of  some  500  lots. 

The  wave  of  improvement  in  the 
care  of  the  smaller  cemeteries  of  the 
country  is  gradually  spreading.  The 
El  Cajon  Cemetery  Association,  El 
Cajon,  Cal.,  has  decided  to  urge  upon 
contiguous  communities  the  desira- 
bility of  co-operation  in  making  this 
cemetery  a beauty  spot  in  the  valley. 

Maplewood  Cemetery  Association, 
Rockland,  Mass.,  has  added  three  acres 
to  its  area  on  the  south.  An  avenue 
is  to  surround  this  tract. 

The  Grace  Reformed  Cemetery  As- 
sociation of  Harmony,  Pa.,  has  ac- 
quired some  additional  land  adjoining 
their  cemetery  and  have  been  seeking 
a charter  so  that  their  property  may 
be  properly  cared  for  and  the  associa- 
tion conducted  along  modern  business 
methods.  The  charter  provides  that  at 
least  ten  per  cent  of  the  moneys  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  lots  shall  be 
set  apart  for  the  perpetual  care  and 
preservation  of  the  grounds. 

Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  is  constructing  a new  crematory 
to  cost  $20,000,  which  will  be  equipped 
with  modern  furnaces.  The  crematory 
will  adjoin  the  chapel  of  the  old  en- 
trance to  the  cemetery  and  the  old 
building  will  be  remodeled  later  and 
used  as  a columbarium.  It  is  expected 
that  the  crematory  will  be  ready  for 
use  late  in  September. 

Extensive  improvements  are  to  be 
made  this  spring  to  the  Jewish  ceme- 
tery at  Brookhaven,  Pa.  The  roadways 
will  be  made  over  with  macadam  and 
the  building  improved. 

The  directors  of  the  Swedish  Ceme- 
tery, Worcester,  Mass.,  are  laying  plans 
for  a festive  occasion  on  the  approach- 
ing twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  corporation,  May  30. 
It  is  also  intended  to  commemorate  the 


day  by  arranging  for  some  important 
improvement. 

The  officers  of  the  Winnebago,  111., 
Cemetery  Association  are  figuring  on 
the  erection  of  a receiving  vault. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Oakwood 
Cemetery  Association,  Bucyrus,  O.,  it 
was  decided  to  construct  a permanent 
improved  roadway  through  the  center 
of  the  grounds,  and  for  the  early  fu- 
ture an  appropriate  entrance  to  cost 
not  less  than  $2,000. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Riverhurst  Cemetery, 

Endicott,  N.  Y.,  George  Ames  was 
elected  president  of  the  board,  in  place 
of  George  W.  Holyoke,  resigned.  The 
contract  for  the  landscape  gardening  in 
the  cemetery  was  given  to  George  Jack- 
son,  of  Walton,  N.  Y.  Some  1,000 
shrubs  and  trees  are  to  be  set  out. 

The  Queen  Victoria  Park  Commis- 
sion, Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  has  taken 

over  a part  of  the  new  Drummond  Hill 
Cemetery,  with  all  its  historic  connec- 
tions, and  will  spend  considerable 
money  beautifying  it. 

New  Cemeteries 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been 

filed  by  the  Empire-PIughson  Cemetery 
Co.  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
cemetery  near  Hughson,  Cal.  The 

company  is  incorporated  for  a term 
of  fifty  years,  and  with  a capital  stock 
of  $2,000.  The  five  directors  of  the 
company  are:  Albert  Holmquist,  A. 
L.  Aldrich,  F.  M.  Hudelson,  W.  H. 
Frazine  and  J.  K.  Sharp. 

The  Chico,  Cal.,  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion ffias  purchased  another  tract  of 
fifty  acres  for  cemetery  purposes.  It 
lies  about  one  and  a half  miles  north- 
east of  the  city,  directly  opposite  the 
forestry  station.  The  present  cemetery 
of  the  association  comprises  thirty  and 
one-half  acres. 

Three  acres  of  ground,  located  near 
Kulpmont,  Pa.,  have  been  purchased  by 
the  trustees  of  St.  Marys  Roman  Catho- 
lic church  at  that  place  for  cemetery 
purposes  for  the  use  of  all  the  Catholic 
churches  between  Mt.  Carmel  and 
Shamokin. 

Robert  Sapp,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
has  secured  a tract  of  400  acres  of  land, 
lying  south  of  Gary,  Ind.,  a large  part 
of  which  will  be  laid  out  for  cemetery 
purposes,  and  on  which  improvements 
are  to  begin  at  once. 

Thirty-five  Jewish  gentlemen  of  Fort 


Wayne,  Ind.,  have  organized  the  Ortho- 
dox Cemetery  Association,  with  a capi- 
talization of  $1,000.  The  association 
has  an  option  on  a three-acre  tract  of 
land  located  one  mile  from  the  city  car 
line.  There  will  be  no  dividends  de- 
clared, but  the  profits  will  be  employed 
in  improving  the  cemetery. 

The  Park  Lawn  Cemetery  Association 
will  develop  in  South  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a 
non-sectarian  cemetery.  The  site  con- 
tains 33  acres  and  is  located  on  the 
Lemay  Ferry  road  and  the  extension  of 
Grand  avenue  just  south  of  Point 
Breeze.  It  will  be  conducted  on  the 
lawn  plan  with  perpetual  care,  and  it 
is  stated  that  the  annual  care  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  details  of  the  organi- 
zation business.  Officers  of  the  new 
company  are : President,  Charles  A. 
Moder;  vice-president,  Adam  Linck; 
secretary,  Charles  Hertenstein ; treas- 
urer, Frank  J.  Dardis. 

A proposition  for  the  establishment 
of  a negro  cemetery  has  been  accepted 
by  the  city  commissioner  of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  from  William  J.  Bailey. 
The  burial  ground  will  be  located  two 
miles  west  of  the  city.  Mr.  Bailey 
agrees  to  set  aside  twenty  acres  for 
the  burial  of  the  negro  pauper  dead  in 
consideration  of  the  city  giving  $12.50 
a month  toward  the  salary  of  the  negro 
sexton. 

The  Fairlawn  Cemetery  Company  has 
been  incorporated  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
with  a capital  of  $100,000.  Incorpora- 
tors are  William  D.  Goff,  of  Provi- 
dence ; Robert  J.  Macnair,  of  Warwick, 
and  Harold  Holt,  of  North  Providence. 
The  offices  will  be  located  in  Provi- 
dence. 

From  Cemetery  Reports 

The  annual  report  of  the  Woodlawn 
Cemetery  of  Everett,  Mass.,  just  to 
hand,  is  largely  taken  up  with  the  very 
interesting  dedication  exercises  of  the 
new  Mortuary  Chapel,  a beautiful  edi- 
fice, which  took  place  on  September 
16th  last,  and  which  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $25,000,  to  which  some  700  lot 
owners  contributed.  The  largest  dona- 
tion was  that  of  the  children  of  the  late 
Elisha  S.  Converse,  a former  president 
of  the  corporation,  who  provided  $15,- 
000.  The  total  receipts  of  the  ceme- 
tery for  the  year  1911  were  $99,255.42, 
which  besides  the  balance  from  the  pre- 
vious year  included : Sales  of  lots, 
$17,568.42 ; grave,  $6,640,  and  income 
from  funds,  etc.  The  disbursements 
consumed  $89,493.77,  of  which  $84,014 
was  expended  in  salaries,  rents,  tele- 
phone, office  requirements,  etc.,  and  $10,- 
584.96  in  care  of  lots.  The  repair  fund 
now  amounts  to  $279,796.50  and  the 
( Continued  on  page  XVI) 
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Tarvia  in  a Residential  Park 


IN  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  is  a beautiful  resi- 
dential park  known  as  Ridgewood.  The 
original  owners  of  the  property  were 
anxious  to  secure  clean,  dustless,  attractive 
roadways  at  minimum  expense.  Something 
better  than  dusty  water-bo'und  macadam 
was  desired.  They  decided  to  try  tarviated 
macadam ; that  is,  macadam  built  with 
Tarvia  as  a binder. 

The  following  letter  from  the  owners  of 
the  property  was  written  after  an  experi- 
ence of  several  years : 

Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  June  G,  1911. 
Upon  the  advice  of  our  landscapers,  we  constructed 
tar  filled  macadam  paving  in  our  landscaped  residential 
park  in  Cedar  Rapids,  known  as  Ridgewood,  using  Tar- 
via therefor. 

We  believe  it  to  be  especially  appropriate  for  a prop- 
erty of  this  character.  These  streets  are  in  good  con- 
dition and  are  perhaps  the  most  used  of  any  pleasure 


drives  in  or  about  the  City  and  we  think  are  consid- 
ered among  the  best. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Malcolm  V.  Bolton  & Co. 

Tarvia  is  a dense,  viscid  coal  tar  product 
which  fills  the  voids  in  the  macadam  and 
encloses  the  stone  in  a tough,  durable  mat- 
rix which  is  clean  and  dustless.  It  is  free 
from  dust  and  mud  and  dries  after  a shower 
as  quickly  as  a city  pavement. 

Booklets  regarding  Tarvia  will  be  sent 
free  on  request.  Address  our  nearest  office. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
ton, St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg, 

Cincinnati,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis, 

New  Orleans,  Seattle,  London,  Eng. 

Canadian  Offices: — Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Van- 
couver, St.  John,  N.  B.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
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TOPICAL  INDEX  to  OUTDOOR  LITERATURE 

An  Index  to  articles  on  Gardening,  Forestry,  Park,  Cemetery  and  Civic  Im- 
provement and  kindred  subjects  in  leading  general  and  special  magazines 
Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  any  magazine  or  periodical  at  club  rates  with  Park  and 
Cemetery.  Publications  in  which  articles  appear  are  listed  below,  and  referred  to  by  abbre- 
viations, thus:  S.  L.  8:67-8,  Feb.  09,  means:  Suburban  Life,  vol.  8,  pages  67  8,  February,  1909, 
Single  copies  should  be  ordered  direct  from  tne  miblications  at  addresses  given  below. 


PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  USED. 


American  Botanist,  Joliet,  111.  (A.  B.), 
76c  year;  20c  copy. 

American  City,  The.  (Am.  C.),  New 
York,  $1.00  year.  15c  copy;  back  numbers, 
25c. 

American  Florist,  Chicago  (A.  F.),  $1.00 
year;  5c  copy. 

American  Homes  and  Gardens,  New 
York  (A.  H.  G.),  $3.00  year;  26c  copy. 

Architectural  Record,  New  York  (Arch. 
Rec.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Art  and  Progress  (A.  & P.).  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.;  $1.50  yr.;  single  copy  15c. 

Beautiful  Homes  (B.  H.),  St.  Louis, 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Florist,  The,  Peterboro,  Ont., 
Can.  (C.  F.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Municipal  Journal,  Montreal 
(C.  M.  J.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy 

Conservation,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Cons.), 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Country  Life  In  America,  New  York 
City  (C.  L.  A.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy. 
26c. 

Country  Gentleman,  Philadelphia,  (C. 
G.),  $1.50  year;  20c  copy. 

Century  Magazine,  New  York  City 
(Cent.),  $3.00  year;  35c  copy. 

Chautauquan,  The,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
(Chaut.),  $2.00  year;  25c  copy.- 

Craftsman,  The,  New  York  City  (Cr.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Embalmers’  Monthly,  Chicago  (E.  M.), 
*1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Fern  Bulletin,  Joliet,  111.  (F.  B.),  75c 
year;  20c  copy. 

Florists’  Exchange,  New  York  City  (F. 

E.),  $1.00;  single  copy,  5c. 

Florists’  Review,  Chicago  (F.  R.),  $1.00 
year;  5c  copy. 

Forest  Leaves,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (For. 
L.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy.  Me. 

Fruit  Grower  (F.  G.),  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
$1.00  a year;  10c  copy. 

Gardener’s  Chronicle  of  America,  Jersey 


City,  N.  J.  (G.  C.  A.),  $1.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
(G.  M.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Gardening,  Chicago  (Gard.),  $2.00  year, 
single  copy,  10c. 

Gartenkunst,  die,  Frankfurt.  Germany 
(German),  G.  K.,  $4.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Good  Roads,  New  York  (G.  R.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Horticulture,  Boston  (Hort.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy  5c. 

House  Beautiful  (H.  B.),  Chicago;  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

House  and  Garden,  Philadelphia  (H.  G.). 
$5.00  year:  60c  copy. 

Independent,  The,  New  York  (Ind.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Landscape  Architecture  (L.  A.),  Har- 
risburg, Pa.;  $2.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist,  Minneapolis 
(M.  H.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Moeller’s  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeitung, 
Erfurt,  Germany,  (German),  M.  D.  G., 
$3.00  year;  10c  copv. 

Municipal  Engineering,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  (M.  E.),  $3  00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  New 
York  (M.  J.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy. 
25c. 

Monumental  News,  Chicago  (M.  N.). 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

National  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(N.  N.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy.  10c. 

Revue  Horticole,  Paris  (Rev.  Hort.), 
French,  $4.50  year;  50c  copy. 

Scientific  American,  New  York  (Sci. 
Am.),  $3.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Suburban  Life,  New  York  (S.  L.),  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

Survey,  New  York  (Sur.),  $2.00  year; 
10c  copy. 

Woodland  and  Roadside,  Boston  (W.  R.), 
50c  year;  single  copy,  10c. 


Civic  Improvement,  Home  Grounds 

Bird  Shelter  that  Costs  You  Nothing. 

Illust.  C.  L.  A.,  21:48.  Feb.  1,  1912. 
Bird  Protection,  Practical  Questions 
of,  by  Friedrich  Schwabe.  Illust. 
M.  D.  G.  (German),  27:122-4. 
March  16,  1912. 

Bird  Protection,  Experiment  Station 
for,  at  Seebach,  Visit  to.  Illust. 
M.  D.  G.  (German),  27:12  4-6. 
March  16,  1912. 

Bird  Protection  in  the  Large  Cities, 
by  Emil  Hoppe.  Illust.  M.  D.  G. 
(German),  27:127-9.  March  16,  1912. 
Bird  Protection,  Practical,  Results  in, 
by  A.  Mathieu.  Illust.  M.  D.  G. 
(German),  27:129-30.  March  16, 
1912. 

City  Builder  Wanted,  by  C.  L.  Moore. 
Dial,  Chicago,  52:153-4.  March  1, 
1912. 

City  Planning,  Digging  Deeper  Into, 
by  George  B.  Ford.  Illust.  Am.  C., 
6:557-62.  March,  1912. 

Urbanism,  Excessive;  Riding  to  a 
Roman  Fall?  World  To-Day,  2i : 
1722-33.  Feb.,  1912. 


Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening 

Alaska,  Garden  in,  by  Carlyle  Ellis. 
Illust.  G.  C.  A.  14:173-6.  March, 
1912. 

Gardens  Attractive  to  Birds,  by  G.  R. 
Shore.  Illust.  Cr.  21:575-6.  Feb., 
1912. 

Garden  Architecture  and  Garden 
Furniture,  by  Otto  Schulz.  Illust. 
G.  K.  (German)  14:85-94.  March, 
1912. 

Italian  Garden  at  Horticultural  Hall, 
Boston.  Illust.  F.  E.  33:628. 
March  23,  1912. 

Outdoor  Home-Making,  by  A.  R. 
Perrett.  Illust.  Good  Housekeep- 
ing, New  York.  54:360-6.  March, 
1912. 

Spring  Planting,  Beautiful  Shrubs  for, 
by  H.  E.  Thatcher.  Hort.  15-399. 
March  23,  1912. 

Spring  Garden  of  Lilacs,  Irises  and 
Peonies  at  Holm  Lea,  by  Wilhelm 
Miller.  Illust.  L.  A.  21:35-40. 
February  15,  1912. 

Suburban  Garden  Six  Years  Old,  by 
M.  C.  Coffin.  Illust.  C.  L.  A.  21: 
19-22.  February  15,  1912. 


Parks,  Cemeteries,  Public  Grounds 

Cemetery  Monument,  Improving  the, 
by  O.  H.  Sample.  A.  & P.  3:546-53. 
April,  1912. 

Fertilizers  as  an  Increase  of  Agricul- 
tural Efficiency,  by  O.  Nagel.  Cas- 
sier’s  Magazine  41:148-9.  Febru- 
ary, 1912. 

Fertilizers,  Leaves  as,  by  R.  Sterry. 
New  England  Magazine  45:208-9. 
October,  1911. 

Greenhouse  Construction,  by  D.  T. 
Connor.  A.  F.  38:571-2.  March  30, 
1912. 

Natural  Park  Protection  Movement, 
by  Adolph  Kruhn.  Illust.  G.  K. 

(German)  14:65-70.  March,  1912. 
Playground  Movement  in  America, 
The,  by  Gerbert  H.  Weir.  Illust. 
Am.  C.  6:577-80.  March,  1912. 

Road  Building  and  Maintenance,  An 
Object  Lesson  in,  by  Coleman  Du 
Pont.  Sci.  Am.  106 :244-6.  March 
16,  1912. 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants 

Annuals  for  Cutting,  How  to  Choose, 
by  Adolph  Kruhn.  Illust.  G.  M. 
15:171-2.  April,  1912. 

Black  Forests  of  Germany,  The.  Illust. 

G.  C.  A.  14:152-5.  March,  1912. 
Ferns,  Geography  of,  by  H.  Christ. 
Nature,  New  York  88:1367-7.  No- 
vember 30,  1911. 

Flowers  of  Ancient  Egypt.  Harpers' 
Weekly,  New  York,  56:27.  Jan.  20, 
1912. 

Gladioli  as  a Special  Crop,  by  Arthur 
Cowee.  Illust.  F.  R.  29:18-20. 
March  7,  1912. 

Illinois  Experiment  Station,  Work  at, 
by  H.  B.  Dorner  F.  R.  29 :20-l. 

March  21,  1912. 

Novelty  Review,  Our  Annual.  Illust. 

F.  E.  33:479-512.  March  9,  1912. 
Roses,  by  Wallace  R.  Pierson.  Illust. 

G.  C.  A.  14:143-5.  March,  1912. 
Roses  in  Europe,  Among  the,  by  Rob- 
ert Pyle.  Illust.  Hort.  15:453. 
March  30,  1912. 

Spraying,  Orchard,  General  Plans  for. 

Illust.  N.  N.  20:85-7.  March,  1912. 
Spraying  Machines,  Information  on, 
by  C.  H.  Clark.  Illust.  N.  N.  20: 
88-9.  March,  1912. 

Stem  Rot  Studies  at  Urbana,  111.,  by 
W.  H.  Anderson.  F.  R.  29:26-7. 
March  14,  1912. 

Spraying  Outfits,  Compressed  Air.  Il- 
lust. Fruit  Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
23:35.  March,  1912. 

Street  Trees,  Best  Species  of.  Illust. 

Am.  C.  6:565-9.  March,  1912. 

Sugar  Trees  and  Honey  Trees,  by  E. 
P.  Powell.  Illust.  Outing  New 
York,  59:700-5.  Marclr,  1912. 
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Park  j . 

Cemetery  Super-^^^^C 
intendents  who  appreciate 
f the  value  of  the  lives  of  the 
trees  ■ under  their  care  should 
be  interested  in  the  class  of  work  the 


To  all  such  we  want  to  send,  free  of  charge,  a 
copy  of  our  interesting  illustrated  book.  This 
book  contains  much  valuable  information  regard- 
ing trees  and  their  care.  It  tells  the  fascinating 
story  of  John  Davey,  Father  of  Tree  Surgery— 
What  he  accomplished-  The  Institution  he  founded, 
and  how  the  Davey  Tree  Experts  are  aiding  Park 
and  Cemetery  Superintendents  to  attain  a high 
standard  of  Tree  Maintenance,  and  banish  all 
danger  of  Tree  Mortality. 

The  ordinary  tree  man,  with  his  ax  and  saw,  can 
in  a very  short  time  do  irreparable  injury  to  the  v 
trees.  Don’t  let  these  unskilled  and  unscrupulous  I 
men  create  havoc  with  the  trees  in  your  charge.  I 
Ask  the  tree  man  to  show  you  his  credentials,  je 
proving  him  qualified  to  perform  the  work.  I 
All  graduates  from  the  Davey  Institute  of  I 
Tree  Surgery  carry  such  testimony,  and  are  I 
A employed  by  the  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.  fl 
ft  WE  NEVER  LET  GOOD  MEN  GO.  k| 
Write  and  arrange  for  an  expert  examin-  ft 
ft  ation  of  your  trees.  We  will  make  Jk3H 
ft  such  examination  without  cost  to 

■ you— Don’t  delay,  for  "Procrastina-i  ■ ft 

■ Ation  is  the  Thief  of  Trees.”  ft*  ■ 

■*■  The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company,  Inc.  1 

270  Filbert  Street  Kent,  Ohio  K 1 t 

Branch  Offices:  j* 

e w York,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  Illinois  K 
AMKJ? - ^1 Toronto,  Canada  B 

ASBBP"’  * Canadian  Address:  ■ 

S ' * 630  Conf.  Life  bldg,  Toronto,  Ont.  ■ 

1 A Representatives 

mm  m.  q Available  ^^*  _J 

ft  I Every-  m ’ 

W .J*' * W * where  A M i 


DAVEY  TREE 
EXPERT  WORK 
ONTHE 
CAPITOL  GROUNDS 
WASHINGTON  D.C. 


I JOHN  DAVEY 

Father  of  Tree  Surgery 
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ESTABLISHED  1890 
Devoted  to  the  Improvement  of  Parks, 
Cemeteries,  Public  and  Private  Grounds 
Published  on  the  15th  of  the  Month  by 
R.  J.  HAIGHT 
440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
EDITORS 

John  W.  Weston  O.  H.  Sample 

Subscription,  $2.00  a Year,  j gSX 


KELSEY’S  HARDY  AMERICAN  PLANTS 
and  CAROLINA  MOUNTAIN  FLOWERS 

The  most  exquisite  and  lasting  material  for  Land- 
scape, Wild  or  Formal  Gardens,  We  have  the 
largest  collection  of  rare  Native  Plants  in  existence. 
Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Leucothoes,  Ferns,  Bulbs 
and  other  specialties  for  Woods  Planting,  Borders, 
Shady  Spots,  Rockeries  and  Water  Gardens.  tJThese 
dainty  things  are  easily  grown,  if  you  do  it  right. 
A beautiful  catalog  (free)  gives  expert  information. 

HARLAN  P.  KELSEY, 

SALEM,  MASS. 

HIGHLANDS  NURSERY,  SALEM  NURSERIES 

3800  ft.  elevation  in  Carolina  Mountains 


Books,  Reports.,  Etc.,  Received. 

“A  City  Plan  for  Dallas,”  just  pre- 
pared for  the  city  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  by 
George  E.  Kessler,  of  Kansas  City,  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  compre- 
hensive of  the  many  elaborate  city 
plan  reports  that  have  been  reviewed 
in  these  pages  from  time  to  time  with- 
in the  past  few  years.  It  treats  with 
professional  thoroughness  and  at  the 
same  time  with  interesting  and  capable 
literary  qualities  every  phase  of  out- 
door improvement  that  goes  to  pro- 
vide for  a better,  more  efficient  and 
more  beautiful  city.  The  book  is  ex- 
ecuted in  the  highest  art  of  illustra- 
tion and  typography  and  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  photographs,  maps, 
diagrams,  and  street  sections  and 
every  form  of  illustration  that  could 
add  to  the  clearness  and  forcible  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject.  The  pro- 
posed improvements  that  are  provid- 
ed for  in  detail  include:  Levees,  Belt 
Railroad,  Union  Station,  Freight 
Terminals,  Civic  Center,  Grade 
Crossings,  Street  Openings,  Parks, 
Parkways,  Boulevards  and  Play- 
grounds. The  book  is  nine  and  a half 
by  twelve  inches  in  size,  and  beauti- 
fully executed,  with  illuminated  head- 
ings, and  half-tone  illustrations  loose- 
ly mounted.  It  also  contains  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  Dallas  Park 
Board. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Illinois 
Horticultural  Society  for  1911  just 
published  is  a cloth  bound  book  of 
427  pages,  including  detailed  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  this  organization  and  also  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  northern,  central  and 
southern  district  societies.  It  contains 
many  valuable  papers  and  discussions 
on  a wide  variety  of  topics  pertain- 
ing to  horticulture,  a list  of  members 
of  the  Society,  and  the  official  record 
of  its  proceedings.  The  book  is  edit- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  W. 
B.  Lloyd,  Kinmundy,  111. 

The  fifteenth  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 


Rare  Specimen  Evergreens 

For  Use  In  Public  Grounds 

Perfect  specimens  of  such  trees  as  Grafted  Blue  Spruce  and 
Select  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  are  hard  to  find  in  the  average 
nursery,  because  they  are  hard  to  grow.  We  make  a specialty 
of  these  and  other  standards — especially  those  which  architects, 
superintendents,  and  owners  are  often  at  pains  to  locate.  In 
common  with  all 

Hill’s  Specimen  Evergreens 

these  are  transplanted  frequently,  beginning  when  they  are  very 
small.  Thus  we  develop  a splendid  root  system  and  a dense, 
shapely  top.  Good  roots  are,  of  course,  the  basis  of  success  in 
transplanting  evergreens  and  the  low  percentage  of  loss  in  moving 
Hill’s  Specimen  Evergreens  is  evidence  of  our  success  in  this 
direction.  Particulars  gladly  furnished  on  request.  Visitors  are 
welcome  at  our  nursury  any  week  day. 

THE  D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Evergreen  Specialists.  Largest  Growers  in  America. 

D.  HILL,  President.  Founded  185S 

Box  405,  DUNDEE,  ILL. 


MOONS’  TREES  DID  IT 


A view  in  Harleigh  Cemetery,  Camden,  N.  J.,  where  Moons’  Trees 
are  almost  exclusively  used 

For  quality,  for  assortment,  for  all  that  makes  for  satisfactory  dealings  and 
satisfactory  results  with  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  write  Moons’ 

The  Wm.  H.  Moon  Co. 

Morrisville  ....  - Pennsylvania. 
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UWEK, 
ST  crucible  tool  steel 


CRUCIBLE  tool  steel,  hardened  and  tempered  in  oil,  is  admittedly 
the  best  for  all  cutting  purposes.  In  no  other  mower  will  you 
find  all  blades  made  of  this  steel. 

This  saves  expense.  Your  mower  is  always  in  cutting  condition 
without  the  slightest  attention  on  your  part. 

Pennsylvania  lawn  mowers  run  true  and  easy  because  all  bearing  parts 
are  drilled  and  reamed  to  fit — not  simply  cast. 

Highest  grade  material,  highest  grade  workmanship,  and  thirty  years’ 
skill  in  producing  the  acknowledged  “best” — are  yours  in  the 
“Pennsylvania.”  Buy  a 

“Pennsylvania”  Lawn  Mower 

and  you  won’t  be  mortgaged  to  the  repair  man  for  life. 

Look  for  the  name.  It  stands  for  more  real  mower 
quality  than  you  can  get  in  any  other  mower.  Ask  the  man 
who’s  pushed  one. 

We  will  gladly 
mail  on  request 

our  book — ‘ The 
Lawn  — Its  Mak- 
ing and  Care,” 
written  by  a well 
known  authority. 

SUPPLEE  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  Box  1578,  PHILADELPHIA 
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culture  of  Michigan,  and  the  twenty- 
fourth  annual  report  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station  are  published  jointly  as 
a permanent  cloth  bound  book  of  544 
large  pages  giving  reports  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  board  of 
agriculture  and  many  valuable  bulle- 
tins on  subjects  pertaining  to  agri- 
culture and  horticulture  that  have 
been  published.  The  bulletins  are 
complete  illustrated  monographs  on 
various  phases  of  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture. Addison  M.  Brown,  of  East 
Lansing,  Mich.,  is  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Fairmount  Park  Art  Association  of 
Philadelphia  has  issued  its  fortieth  an- 
nual report,  covering  the  work  of  the 
last  year,  and  including  a report  of 
the  annual  meeting,  a list  of  members, 
and  of  the  works  of  art  that  have 
been  presented  to  Fairmount  Park  by 
this  organization. 

The  Journal  of  the  Cleveland  En- 
gineering Society  of  Cleveland,  O., 
March,  1912,  has  a number  of  interest- 
ing special  articles  on  water  purifica- 
tion by  enginering  and  technical  au- 
thorities and  also  communications  of 
interest  on  this  subject  and  on  mod- 
ern machine  shop  practice. 

From  Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 
Ind.:  Twenty-fourth  annual  report  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911. 

Maine  Experiment  Station,  Orono, 
Me.:  Bulletin  No.  195,  “Insect  Notes 
for  1911.” 

From  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: Farmers’  Bulletin  483  on 
“The  Thornless  Prickly  Pears”;  Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin  486  on  “Experiment  Sta- 
tion Work”;  Farmers’  Bulletin  485  on 
“Sweet  Clover.” 

Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden,  Vol.  8,  No.  27,  issued  March 
14,  1912,  contains  reports  of  officers  of 
the  Garden  and  of  the  administrative 
work  of  the  year. 

CATALOGS  AND  TRADE 
PUBLICATIONS. 

“Make  Your  Orchard  Show  a 
Profit,”  handsomely  illustrated  folder 
from  the  Deming  Co.,  Salem,  O.,  illus- 
trating many  types  of  their  sprayers 
and  showing  them  at  work  on  many 
kinds  of  spraying. 

Hopedale  Nurseries,  Hopedale,  111. 
Price  List,  Season  1912,  to  accompany 
descriptive  catalog. 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Company, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Handsomely  illus- 
trated catalog  for  1912.  Lists  are  ar- 
ranged so  they  will  be  easily  under- 
stood by  the  average  person,  the  com- 
mon names  being  given  prominence, 


Landscape  Gardener  of  Repute 

WISHES  AN  ENGAGEMENT 

Executive  ability,  expert 
original  designer.  Hor- 
ticulturist throughout. 

Address:  Box  S.  A.,  care  of  Park  & Cemetery 


The  Hoosier  Cement  Burial  Vault  Molds 


All  steel,  no  wood  to  shrink,  swell  and  warp, always 
ready,  without  repairs  and  good  for  a lifetime.  Best 
cement  proposition  known,  500  per  cent  PROFIT. 
Telescopes  and  adjusts  for  making  twenty  sizes  of 
sinks,  bath-tubs,  tanks  and  vaults  with  circle  cor- 
ners, preventing  cracks.  Corners  strongest  portion 
of  walls. 

Agents  Wanted.  For  particulars  address 


BALL  & BROOKSHIER,  Patentees  & MTrs,  Thorntown,  Ind. 


Planting  Contracts 

We  are  among  the  largest  growers  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants  in  America.  Hardy  va- 
rieties a specialty.  We  employ  a competent  land- 
scape gardener  for  the  service  of  our  large  patron- 
age. Cemetery  and  Park  Organizations  are  Invited 
to  correspond  relative  to  eitherPLANNiNG  or  Plant- 
ing, or  both.  We  will  be  pleased  to  make  estimates 
on  any  proposition. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Est.  1868.  Lake  City,  Minn.  1200  Acres 


Charles  W.  Leavitt,  Jr. 

CIVIL  AND  LANDSCAPE 
ENGINEER 

Town  Planning,  Parks,  Cemeteries,  Insti- 
tutions, etc.  Development  of  £states,Real 
Estate  Sub-Division,  Water  Supply, 
Sewerage  and  Pavements. 

220  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


RESERVOIR  IRON  VASES 
and  LAWN 
SETTEES 

Manufactured 

byi 

Me  Donald 
Brothers 

108-114 
Liberty  Street 
COLUMBUS 
OHIO 

Send  for 

Catalogue 


The  Improvement  of  Towns 
and  Cities 

By  Charles  Mulford  Robinson 

A comprehensive  and  practical 
handbook  on  Civic  Improvement 
by  the  leading  authority  in  Amer- 
ica. “Invaluable  forcity  and  town 
officials;  it  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  mayor,  city  engineer, 
park  superintendent  and  even 
councilman." — Municipal  Journal 
and  Engineer. 

Price , postfaid,  $ 1.35 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY 

324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


THE  CARE  OF  TREES  IN  LAWN,  STREET  AND  PARK. 


By  B.  E.  Fernow,  Professor  of  Forestry  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  12  mo. 

+ 392  pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $2.  Postage  15c. 

Contents:  Characteristics,  Structure  and  Life  of  Trees;  Disease  and  Death  of  Trees; 
Diagnosing  Diseases;  Control  of  Physiological  Diseases  and  Treatment  of  Mechanical  In- 
juries; General  Care  of  Trees;  Control  of  Parasites;  Care  In  Planting  Trees;  Esthetic  For- 
estry or  Woodland  Park  Management;  Care  In  the  Choice  of  Plant  Material;  Lists  of  Tree* 
and  Shrubs  for  Shade  and  Ornamental  Planting. 


R.  J.  HAIGHT,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


ENGLISH  BOOKS  ON  TOWN  PLANNING 


TOWN  PLANNING  IN  PRACTICE.  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
ART  OF  DESIGNING  CITIES  AND  SUBURBS. 

By  Raymond  Unwin.  Second  edition.  With  300  illustrations,  maps  and  plans. 

Contents;  Preface;  Civic  Art  as  the  Expression  of  Civic  Life;  The  Individuality  of 
Towns,  with  a Slight  Sketch  of  the  Ancient  Art  of  Town  Planning;  Formal  and 
Informal  Beauty;  The  City  Survey;  Boundaries  and  Approaches;  Centres  and  Enclosed 
Places;  The  Arrangement  of  Main  Roads,  Their  Treatment  and  Planting;  Site  Planning 
and  Residential  Roads;  Plots  and  the  Spacing  and  Placing  of  Buildings  and  Fences; 
Buildings,  and  How  the  Variety  of  Each  Must  be  Dominated  by  the  Harmony  of  the 
Whole;  Co-Operation  in  Site  Planning,  and  How  Common  Enjoyment  Benefits  the 
Individual;  Building  By-Laws.  Price $6.00,  postage  25c. 

TOWN  PLANNING— PAST,  PRESENT  AND  POSSIBLE. 

By  H.  Inigo  Triggs,  A.  R.  I.  B.  A.,  author  of  “Formal  Gardens  in  England 
and  Scotland,”  etc.  With  173  plans  and  illustrations.  Large  8vo.  Pp. 
XIX,  334.  $5.00  net. 

CIVIC  ART. 

By  Thomas  H.  Mawson.  Studies  in  Town  Planning,  Parks,  Boulevards, 
Open  Spaces.  With  275  drawings  and  photographs  of  English  and 
foreign  examples  finely  reproduced  in  line,  half-tone  and  colortype,  and 
two  colored  plates.  Folio.  Pp.  376.  $20.00  net. 

The  trade  supplied  by  R.  J.  HAIGHT,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
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ROHE 


ARCH  OF  TITUS 


TWENTY  CENTURIES  BETWEEN  THEM 


On  the  one  hand  the  Arch  of  Titus — one  of  Rome’s  imperial 
memorials — a marble  structure  rich  in  sculptural  design.  On 
the  other  the  Palmer  Monument — a product  of  the  twentieth 
century — an  achievement  of  substantial  worth  and  a tribute 
to  WHITE  RUTLAND  MARBLE.  And  the  two  thou- 
sand intervening  years  are  filled  with  works  of  this  kind — 
all  bearing  witness  to  the  enduring  popularity  of  marble.  More 
than  that,  the  demand  for  marble  today  is  greater  than  ever. 
Altogether,  it’s  a wonderful  record. 


VERMONT  MARBLE  COMPANY 


Branches 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Branches 


Proctor,  Vt 


CLEVELAND 

CHICAGO 


ST.  LOUIS 
TACOMA 
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*1 


: 
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while  the  Latin  names  are  also  in- 
serted in  such  a way  as  to  leave  no 
doubt. 

“Roses,”  spring  1912,  pocket  size 
catalog  from  Leedle  Floral  Company, 
Springfield,  O. 

“Moon’s  Hardy  Trees  and  Plants 
for  Every  Place  and  Purpose”  is  the 
title  of  one  of  the  finest  illustrated 
nursery  catalogs  that  have  been  is- 
sued; profusely  illustrated  with  many 
original  photographs  and  containing 
nearly  a hundred  pages. 

Wholesale  Price  List,  1912,  from 
Charles  R.  Fish  Nursery,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

“How  to  Make  a Lawn.”  Hand- 
somely illustrated  booklet  describing  in 
detail  the  use  of  “Kalaka”  and  the 
successful  results  that  have  been  ac- 
complished with  this  preparation  of 
fertilized  grass  seed.  From  the  Kalaka 
Company,  818  Exchange  avenue,  Chi- 
cago. 

Wholesale  Trade  List  from  the 
Eastern  Nurseries,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass. 

“Everything  for  the  Lawn,”  illus- 
trated catalog  from  Peter  Henderson 
& Co.,  New  York. 

“New  Floral  Guide  for  1912,”  from 
Conard  & Jones  Co.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

PARK  MEN  AT  BOSTON. 

( Continued  from  page  32) 

quhar,  Boston,  Mass.;  W.  H.  Wight, 
Washington,  D.  C. ; Wm.  Solotaroff, 
East  Orange,  N.  J. ; Mr.  D.  J.  Haff, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

After  much  discussion  it  was  decided 
to  take  up  further  with  Park  and 
Cemetery  the  question  of  using  this 
publication  as  the  organ  of  the  asso- 
ciation. If  a satisfactory  arrange- 
ment can  be  made  it  is  to  be  reported 
to  the  Boston  meeting  for  action.  In 
the  meantime  a trial  of  the  workings  of 
the  plan  are  to  be  informally  made. 

It  was  decided  to  recommend  that  the 
Constitution  be  changed  by  adding  the 
following  clause  to  Article  II,  Section  2 : 
“or  such  other  persons  engaged  in  any 
executive  capacity  in  Park  Work  who 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Member- 
ship Committee.” 

It  was  also  decided  to  recommend 
that  Article  1 of  the  By-Laws  be 
changed.  Instead  of  reading  “The  an- 
nual meetings  shall  be  held  between 
August  1st  and  15th,”  it  shall  be  made 
to  read  “The  annual  meeting  shall  be 
held  between  September  15th  and  Oc- 
tober 1st.” 

The  president  and  secretary  were  di- 
rected to  send  a letter  to  all  park  com- 
missions urging  them  to  send  their  em- 
ployes to  the  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion and  pay  their  way. 


IRIS,  PHLOX,  PEONY 


A Field  of  Iris 


HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 

For  Spring  Planting, 

PEONIES — 3 to  5 eye  division,  splendid  varie- 
ties for  Parks  and  Cemeteries.  110  varieties. 
PHLOX  - Field-grown,  35  varieties;  fine  assort- 
ment of  colors ; some  choice  new  varieties. 
IRIS  — German,  17  named  choice  varieties ; 

Japan,  12  varieties,  single  and  double. 
YUCCA — Filamentosa,  3 year  clumps. 

Price  List  free.  Address  the 

FRANK  H.  WILD  FLORAL  CO. 
Sarcoxie,  Missouri 


“Park,  and  Cemetery  The  best  Medium 
. for  keeping  before 
Park  and  Cemetery  Superintendents. 


Water-Lilies 

Egyptian  and  Japanese  Lotus.  Vic- 
torias, and  sub-aquatic  plants. 

New  Golden  Vinca 

1912  Novelty:  Hardy  golden  myrtle, 
has  withstood  1 2 degrees  below  zero. 
A most  useful  and  desirable  plant. 

Wm.  Tricker  Water-lily  Specialist, 


ARLINGTON,  N.  J. 


FOR  PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES 


All  highest  grade. 

Catalogue  mailed  on  application 

J.  M.  THORBURN  & CO. 

33  Barclay  St.  New  York 


WHITE  GLAZED 

TERRA-COTTA 


GRAVE  and  LOT  MARKERS 

DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 
Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO.,  Ravenna,  Ohio 

(Successors  to  M.  B.  Mishler  and  Mishler  Bros.) 


BIND  YOUR  COPIES 

of  Park  and  Cemetery 


With  the  EMERSON  PATENT  BINDER 
Price  75c.  postpaid.  R.  J.  Haight,  324  Dear- 
born St.,  Ch  cago. 


AGENTS— Yes,  we  want  an  agent 
in  every  town  to  sell  our  monuments. 
Cemetery  Superintendents  and  Sex- 
tons make  good  money.  Our  terms 
are  right.  The  best  of  work  supplied. 
Write  to-day  for  our  terms.  We  have 
hundreds  of  agents. 
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PHESE  illustrations 
A taken  from  the  same 
point  show  how  the  new 
Bomgardner  Mausoleum 
Elevator  can  be  adjusted  to 
meet  all  conditions. 

In  illustration  No.  1 the  casket  is 
being  placed  in  the  top  or  fifth 
crypt,  while  No.  2 shows  the 
same  elevator  reduced  in  height 
to  7 feet  6 inches,  and  the  casket 
is  being  rolled  into  a lower  crypt. 


The  casket  is  moved  by  means  of 
rolls  upon  which  it  rests,  the 
operator  turning  a crank  and 
quietly  moving  the  casket  forward 
into  its  last  resting  place. 

This  elevator  can  be  made  for  a 
six  or  even  seven  crypt  mauso- 
leum, as  may  be  required. 


We  also  make  a special  elevator 
for  private  mausoleums. 

No.  2 ' 

For  Farther  Particulars,  Write  the 

Bomgardner  Manufacturing  Company 

Cleveland  sixth  c;ty 


The  New  Bomgardner 
Mausoleum  Elevator 
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THE  COVER  ILLUSTRATION. 

The  main  entrance  to  Cedar  Grove 
cemetery,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  is 
illustrated  on  the  front  cover  of  this 
issue. 

Cedar  Grove  is  very  accessible  to 
New  York  City,  being  only  a few  min- 
utes’ ride  from  Long  Island  City,  op- 
posite 34th  street,  Manhattan.  The 
convenience  and  natural  beauty  con- 
tribute to  its  popularity. 

The  illustration  shows  one  of  the 
double  drive  gates,  on  either  side  of 
which  is  a walk  gate.  These  gates,  as 
well  as  the  fence,  are  of  wrought  iron, 
of  a particularly  pleasing  design,  that 
harmonizes  nicely  with  the  general 
landscape  effect.  There  is  a broad 
macadamized  approach  to  the  main 
gate  entrance,  the  piers  of  which  are 
of  natural  finish  Barre  granite,  with 
well  balanced  caps  and  bases  of  the 
same  material. 

A better  idea  of  the  detail  and  sym- 
metrical proportions  of  the  wrought 
iron  work  will  be  obtained  from  the 
following  description  of  the  fence  and 
gates,  which  were  built  in  1906  at  the 
Cincinnati  plant  of  the  Stewart  Iron 
Works  Company.  The  double  drive- 
gates  are  16  feet  wide  and  are  8J4 
feet  high  in  the  center,  made  of  24- 
inch  square  pickets  carried  by  four 
steel  channel  rails  heavily  framed  with 
2xll4-inch  hinge  and  strike  bars, 
braced  as  shown,  and  fitted  with  im- 
proved brass  flat  tumbler  locks.  The 
walk  gates  are  of  the  same  pattern, 
and  similarly  built.  They  are  each  4 
feet  wide.  The  fence  is  7 feet  6 inches 
high,  of  the  same  design  as  the  gates, 
with  24-inch  square  forged  tipped 
pickets,  spaced  6 inches  apart,  with 
short  18-inch  pickets  spaced  between 
the  regular  pickets  at  the  bottom;  all 
carried  by  a set  of  four  patent  “three- 
ribbed”  rails,  the  same  as  the  gates. 

In  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the 
owners,  the  central  idea  of  rigidity  of 
construction  and  simplicity  of  design 
was  maintained,  and  the  severity  very 
nicely  relieved  by  beautiful  panel 
posts,  spaced  at  regular  intervals,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  with  top 
scrolls,  the  graceful  contour  of  which 
stands  out  effectively  before  a back- 
ground of  natural  beauty. 

The  necessary  protection  to  a cem- 
etery is  quite  as  important  as  the 
beautifying  of  the  grounds.  One  is 
dependent  on  the  other.  Both  are  in- 
volved in  a suitable  enclosure. 
PUBLISHER’S  NOTES. 

Frederick  A.  Shaw,  the  noted 
sculptor,  who  died  recently  at  his 
home  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  was 
known  as  the  discoverer  of  the  trans- 


TREE  TANGLEFOOT 

an  absolutely  harmless,  sticky  substance 
especially  adapted  for  the  protection  of 
trees  against  all  climbing  insect  pests. 
Applied  directly  to  tree  trunks.  No 
apparatus  required  but  easily  applied  with 
a wooden  paddle.  One  pound  makes 
about  nine  lineal  feet  of  band.  One 
app'ication  remains  effective  from  three 
to  four  months  (rain  or  shine)  fully  ex- 
posed to  weather.  No  mixing  required. 
Tree  Tanglefoot  comes  prepared  for  use. 

Band  your  trees  early.  Do  not  wait 
until  insects  are  seen. 

Send  for  Booklet 

The  O.  & W.  THUM  CO. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Manufacturers  of  Tanglefoot  Fly  Paper  and  Tree  Tanglefoot 


JONES’ 

Reservoir  Vases 

EXCLUSIVE  DESIGNS 

FOR 

LAWNS  AND  CEMETERIES 

ALSO 

Settees, Chairs,  Bouquet,  Holders, 
Bronze,  Memorial  T ablets,  Ceme- 
tery Signs,  Path,  LotMarkers, etc. 

Manufactured  by 

THE  M.  D.  JONES  CO. 

71  and  73  Portland  St.  Boston,  Mass. 
Send  fot  Catalog. 


For 

Gravel  and 
Macadam  Roads 


The  Davis 
Road  Brush 


/CONFORMS  to  crown  of  road.  Cleans  and  smooths  at  one  operation.  Shifts  road  material  slightly  towards 
^ center  and  drops  coarser  material  in  ruts  and  lateral  washes.  Useful  in  applying  calcium  chloride.  Es- 
pecially valuable  for  Parks  and  Cemeteries.  Write  for  booklet. 

GEO.  U.  DAVIS,  502  W.  30  th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ^ 


1,000  CEMETERIES 


are  using  our  method  for  keeping  their  Records 

of  Burials,  Location  of  Graves,  etc.  Descrip- 
tive Circulars  sent  on  request. 

B ‘ 
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THE  GENUINE 

“PHILADELPHIA” 


LAWN  MOWERS 

1869  - 1912 


First  Side- 
wheel  Mowers 
made. 

Are 

the  Pioneers 
of  the 

Lawn  Mower 
Industry. 


Style  “A”  All  Steel 


Originators 
of  the 
“All  Steel” 
M owers. 
The  popular 
ones  with 
Cemeteries, 
Parks,  etc. 


" : ; ' 


Ail  S7ZIL  MOW£# 


“ Philadelphia 


Mowers  most 
simple  in  con- 
struction, less 
parts  to  wear 
out,  repairs  re- 
duced to  a 
minimum. 


Style  “K.” 

All  Knives 
Vanadium 
Crucible 
Steel. 

Castings  and 
workmanship 
the  finest. 


Style  “E.”  8 Blades 


Style  “M” 


HORSE  MOWERS~“THE  FINEST  MADE 


CATALOGS  READY 

The  Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower  Company 

For  43  Years  Makers  of  High  Grade  Horse  and  Hand  Mowers.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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lucent  qualities  of  marble.  By  plac- 
ing a lamp  behind  a bas-relief,  he 
found  that  the  light  came  through 
the  marble  with  remarkable  bril- 
liancy. His  statue,  “Sylvia,”  at- 
tracted great  attention  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe. 

Among  the  monuments  recently 
finished  in  the  shops  of  the  Vermont 
Marble  Company,  is  the  Ward  me- 
morial tablet.  It  is  cut  out  of  White 
Rutland  marble,  and  its  carved  work 
is  of  distinctly  original  design.  The 
contract  was  secured  by  McDonnell 
& Son  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

F.  Eurich,  Superintendent  Wood- 
lawn  Cemetery,  Detroit,  Mich.,  says 
the  “Advance  Concrete  Mixer”  meets 
all  demands  for  foundation  work. 
During  the  past  summer  with  a gang 
of  nine  men  and  the  material  pro- 
perly placed,  they  laid  4,775  cubic 
feet  of  concrete  in  fifty-six  working- 
hours,  this  being  one  mausoleum 
foundation.  Advance  Mixers  are  made 
exclusively  by  the  Lansing  Company, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  and  descriptive  cata- 
logs may  be  had  on  request. 

The  plant  of  the  Bomgardner  Mfg. 
Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  was  partially  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  March  26,  1912. 
The  loss  is  estimated  at  $12,000,  par- 
tially insured.  The  business  is  going 
on  uninterruptedly  and  plans  for  a 
new  and  larger  building  than  the  one 
destroyed,  of  fireproof  construction, 
are  well  under  way. 

PERSONAL. 

Louis  Bessmer  has  been  appoint- 
ed superintendent  of  Riverside  Ceme- 
tery, Hastings,  Mich.,  to  succeed  his 
father,  the  late  John  Bessmer. 

T.  E.  Anderson,  formerly  of  Dan- 
ville, 111.,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  Riverside  Cemetery,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

Edward  J.  Marsden,  the  comp- 
troller of  Graceland  Cemetery,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  since  its  inception,  has 
severed  his  connection  with  the  cor- 
poration to  become  effective  about 
April  1.  He  expects  to  take  a po- 
sition with  some  large  agricultural 
interests.  Graceland  cemetery  owes 
its  best  features  very  largely  to  him. 
He  was  also  first  president  of  the 
Bethlehem  Mutual  Protective  asso- 


Plant  Masses  of  V j|  Jfx  Wf  \ W V 

the  Beautiful  vJI  LtAm.D 

On  your  grounds  at  intervals  during  the  Spring. 

Our  Bulbs  are  Choice  and  are  carefully  packed.  Wholesale  prices  to  large  buyers. 

30  Acres  of  Gladioli.  E.  E.  STEWART,  Gladioli  Specialist,  Rivers  Junction,  Mich. 


Weeds  are  often 
undesirable  in  ponds, 
streams,  rivers,  lakes, 
etc.  Please  notice  the 
simple  and  effective 
operation  of  the 
Submarine  Weed 
Cutting  Saw 
above.  The  weeds 
are  cut  at  the  roots 

and  floating  down  stream.  The  device  may  be  handled  in  lengths  to  a great  extent  from  the 
banks,  or  just  as  well  from  boats  on  larger  lakes.  In  use  by  many  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  and  high- 
ly recommended  here  and  abroad.  Write  for  illustrated  circular,  references,  etc. 

ASCHERT  BROS.  - Cedar  Lake,  - West  Bend.  Wis. 


Gold  Medal 
Belgium  1909 


Silver  Medals 
Austria  1909 

Pueblo,  Colo. 
1910 


For  Cemeteries 
and  Parks 

The  Best  Made 

The  Reservoir  supplies  the  plants  with  mois- 
ture by  capillary  attraction. 

Not  necessary  to  water  plants  oftener  than 
once  in  ten  days. 

We  make  nearly  100  styles  ranging  in  price 
from  $6.00  to  $100.00  each. 

None  better  made.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Walbridge  (&1  Company, 

The  Original  Patentees  and  Makers 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


^Success  of  Deming  Power  Sprayers 
on  Public  and  Private  Grounds 

The  sprayers  used  on  low-growing  fruit  trees  are  often  not  suitable  for  tall  trees; 
there  is,  therefore,  a great  demand  for  a more  powerful  and  efficient  machine,  ; 
k hence  the  favor  with  which  Deming  Power  Sprayers  have  been  received. 

Made  of  best  material,  substantial  and  durable;  engine  and  pump  are 
mounted  rigidly  together,  preventing  lost  motion  and  permitting  higher  ^ 
pressure.  They  have  large  air-chambers. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  particulars,  including  blue- 
prints, specifications  and  estimates.  We  make  pumps  for 
^ all  uses— distributing  agencies  in  principal  cities. 

^ The  Deming  Company,  Depot  St.,  Salem,  Ohio 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING— HOW  TO  LAY  OUT  A GARDEN. 

By  Edward  Kemp,  Landscape  Gardener.  Edited,  Revised  and  Adapted  to 
North  America  by  F.  A.  Waugh,  Professor  of  Landscape  Gardening, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

12mo,  xxii  + 292  pages.  30  full-page,  half-tone  plates  and  79  figures.  Cloth. 
$1.50  net.  Postage  11c.  R.  J.  Haight,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


THE  VULCAN  COMPANY  ::  Detroit  - Michigan 

DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 

ARTISTIC  WROUGHT  IRON  GATES  AND  FENCES 

Settees,  Reservoir  Vases,  Tree  Guards,  Litter  Baskets,  Trellises,  Lawn  Rollers,  Markers,  Etc. 

Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  1100 
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Do  You  Want  Waste  Cans  in  Time 
for  Decoration  Day  ? 

OF  course  the  answer  is  “Yes”.  Then  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  request  our  catalog  and 
consider  our  extra  good  cans.  If  you  purchase 
our  make  the  earlier  we  have  your  order  the 
better  we  can  satisfy  you.  <fl  At  least  let  us 
figure  on  your  needs. 

The  Steel  Basket  Co.,  clair  rUs!  foi. 


Don’t  disfigure  your  roads  and  gutters  by  hoeing  out  the  weeds,  use 
HERBICIDE  to  kill  them. 

It  keeps  your  roads  looking  better  and  costs  less  in  the  end. 

Invaluable  for  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Large  Estates. 

HERBICIDE  is  easily  applied—  Give  it  a fair  trial. 

One  application  of 


HERBICIDE  The  Weed  Exterminator 


will  kill  the  weeds  on  any  kind  of  road  and  by  killing  the  soil  fertility  insures 
destroying  all  forms  of  vegetation  for  several  years. 

(Before  using  HERBICIDE) 

Mr.  F.  A.  Barnes,  Supt.  Hope  Cemetery,  Worcester,  Mass.,  writes: 

HERBICIDE  is  the  slickest  thing  for  killing  weeds  I ever  saw.  I was  so  well  pleased 
with  it  that  I want  you  to  send  me  two  casks  of  “ HERBICIDE " as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I shall  not  be  content  until  I have  used  it  on  all  my  avenues  and  walks. 

Many  other  Park  and  Cemetery  Superintendents  are  just  as  enthusiastic  over  HERBICIDE 
as  Mr.  Barnes. 

One  gallon  of  Herbicide  and  forty  gallons  of  water  applied  with  any  kind  of  sprinkling  de- 
vice will  keep  200  feet  of  a 5-foot  path  clean  of  weeds  for  years.  Sold  in 
5 gallon  casks  $5.50  10  gallon  casks  $10.00 

25  gallon  casks  $21.50  48  gallon  bbls.  $35.00,  F.O.B.  New  York  City 

Our  Booklet  “The  Weed  Problem  Solved”  Free  for  the  asking. 

READE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1026  Grand  Street  Hoboken,  New  Jersey 


(After  using  HERBICIDE) 


THIS  ENTRANCE  FOR  SALE  AT  A BARGAIN 

We  have  been  commissioned  by  the  Kenosha  Cemetery  Association  of  this  city  to  sell  this  entrance. 

A split  Granite  Boulder  wall  is  being  built  around  the  Cemetery  and  they  wish  to  build  a Chapel  and  entrance  of  the  same 
material.  Post  are  best  light  shade  Barre,  Vt.,  Granite.  Size  small  posts  2 ft.  2 in.  at  base,  7 ft.  high,  larger  ones  are  3 ft. 
0x3  • height  10  ft.  Gates  are  best  heavy  wrought  iron.  This  entrance  was  set  up  in  1910.  It  is  just  as  good  as  new. 
We  will  make  price  F.  O.  B.  Kenosha,  or  set  up  complete  anywhere.  There  is  nothing  wrong  about  this  entrance.  Reason 
for  selling  is  as  stated  above.  Write  us  for  price. 

Address:  MORSE  GRANITE  CO.  ::  ::  ::  ::  KENOSHA,  WIS. 
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ciation,  to  which  office  he  was  re- 
elected. 

Bellett  Lawson,  Jr.,  Supt.  Elmwood 
Cemetery,  Chicago,  has  applied  for 
letters  patent  on  an  .improved  elec- 
tric funeral  coach  to  be  operated 
with  the  perfected  Edison  storage 
battery.  The  Funeral  Coach  Co.  of 
Chicago  is  being  organized  to  put 
these  cars  on  the  market.  A detailed 
description  of  the  cars  will  appear  in 
the  next  issue  of  Park  and  Cemetery. 

OBITUARY. 

W.  W.  Minor,  president,  Rose  Hill 
Cemetery  Co.,  Chicago,  died  April 
3,  1912,  of  Bright’s  disease,  aged  61 
years.  Mr.  Minor  had  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Rose  Hill  Cemetery  Co. 
three  years  and  vice  president  one 
year.  He  became  a member  of  the 
Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents  in  1909,  and  that 
organization  was  represented  at  the 
funeral  by  Thomas  Wallis  of  Rose 
Hill,  G.  L.  Tilton  of  Graceland  and 
Belief  Lawson,  Jr.,  of  Elmwood,  all 
of  Chicago.  The  usual  floral  tribute 
was  sent  in  the  name  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

From  Cemetery  Reports 

(Continued  from  page  52) 

maintenance  fund  to  $20,800.  Sixty- 
seven  lots  were  sold  and  the  total  inter- 
ments now  number  39,120. 

The  forty-fourth  annual  report  of 
the  trustees  of  Forest  Hills  Cemetery, 
Boston,  Mass.,  shows  a substantial  prog- 
ress on  the  work  of  improving  the  per- 
petual care  lots,  and  that  many  other 
improvements  were  carried  out.  A great 
deal  of  work  was  done  to  rid  the  cem- 
tery  of  the  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBBERY 

Write  for  prices  NOW  on  your  requirements  for  spring 

HIRAM  T.  JONES 
Uni  on  County  Nurseries 
ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


EXCELSIOR  RUST  PROOF  WIRE  FENCES 

Are  the  Only  RUST  PROOF  Fences  Made 

WRIGHT  WIRE  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Branches  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco 


The  “Lewis”  Patented  Hydrants  and  Street  Washers 


ADOPTED  BY  MANY  OF  THE  LEADING  PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES 
SPECIFIED  BY  LEADING  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 


Some  Points  of  Superiority 


Simple  in  construction,  positive  in  action. 

All  parts  interchangeable  and  can  be 
duplicated  at  any  time. 

Anti-freezing,  as  they  drain  dry  as  soon 
as  turned  off. 

These  goods  are  extra  heavy  and  especially 


Plunger  can  be  withdrawn  for  repairs,  as 
automatic  stop  valve  prevents  water 
from  flowing. 

Each  Hydrant  and  Street  Washer  tested 
under  pressure. 

adapted  for  use  in  Parks  and  Cemeteries. 


Manufactured  Exclusively  by 

THE  HAYDENVILLE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Brass  Valves,  Hose  Pipes,  Couplings  and  Hose  Faucets 
ESTABLISHED  1845  HAYDENVILLE,  MASS.,  AND  NEW  YORK  CITY 


ALWAYS  MENTION  PARK  AND  CEMETERY  WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
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“OLD  RELIABLE."  Folds  into  a small  space.  Quickly  adjusted 
and  makes  tine  appearance.  Always  ready.  There's  none  just 
like  it.  Weight  75  lbs.  Finished  fine  as  funeral.'car. 

We  want  your  orders.  Ourlowpricewillastonishyou.  We  can  SHOW  YOU 
thousands  of  testimonials  from  the  most  prominent  funeral  directors. 


STOP! 


LOOK! 

Tbit  it  a grave 
proposition 


LISTEN! 


WE  DEMONSTRATE  and  have  proven  to  the  world  that 
we  manufacture  the  most  complete  Casket  Lowering 
Device  on  earth.  We  use  double  clamp  friction  brakes, 
work  automatically  together.  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE, 
EASY  TO  HANDLE  and  ELEGANTLY  FINISHED. 
Our  Grave  Linings  are  fine.  We  are  pioneer  manufac- 
turers in  the  Lowering  Device  business  and  show  you  the 
New  Telescoping  Device  and  the  Old  Reliable.  You  will 
make  no  mistake.  Take  your  choice.  Buy  the  best — 
DO  IT  NOW. 

NO  CENTER  DETACHERS  IN  EITHER  DEVICE,  there- 
fore impossible  to  have  an  accident.  Webbing  detaches 
ONLY  when  casket  is  at  BOTTOM  of  grave. 

48  sold  in  City  of  "Detroit — over  37 5 jold  in  Michigan 
And  thousands  throughout  the  world 

U.  S.  Government,  Washington.  D.  C.,  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  and  many  others  have  adopted  its  use.  The  Ovid 
Lowering  Device  leads  because  it  is  reliable  and  as  necess- 
ary as  a Funeral  Car 


Folding  Device  Works 


Ovid,  Mich. 


Grave  Linings, 

colors  and  prices  to  suit 
everybody. 

Grave  Tents, 

made  to  order.  Our  olive 
green  tents  blend  with 
nature  and  take  away 
the  fair  ground  appear- 
ance  of  the  ordinary 
tent. 

Dirt  Covers, 

Our  olive  green  duck 
dirt  covers  last  four 
times  as  long  as  any  oil 
cloth  cover  and  always 
look  better. 

Casket  Linings, 

all  styles  and  at  reason- 
able prices.  Green  and 
grey  crex  for  around  the 
grave. 

LOWERING  DEVICES,  CEMETERY 
TRUCKS,  CASKET  RACKS,  and  a 

full  line  of  all  undertakers 
supplies. 

Doddridge  Grave 
Decorating  Co. 

Milton,  Ind., 


The  Kelly- Springfield 
Road  Roller  Company 
Springfield,  Ohio 

Steam  Road  Rollers 

All  Types  All  Sizes 


Send  for  Catalog 


To  those  interested  in  Horticulture  and  Gardening  either 
Amateur  or  Professional,  THE  GARDENERS’  CHRONICLE 
OF  AMERICA  would  be  both  instructive  and  entertaining. 


Subscription  Price , $1. 00  Per  annum 


a JUI 


CHRONICLE  PRESS,  PUBLISHERS 

236  William  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


o 

o 

o 

CEMETERIES 

are  using  our  method  for  keeping  their  Records  of  Burials, 
Location  of  Graves,  etc.  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  on 
request.  R.  J.  HAIGHT,  Publisher,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
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An  increase  of  $39,193.48  to  perpetual 
care  makes  that  fund  now  $1,098,448.55 
and  for  the  permanent  care  of  the  ceme- 
tery the  fund  is  now  $129,552.67.  The 
total  receipts  for  the  year  were  $103,- 
421.38,  which  includes : Sale  of  lots, 
$40,853;  graves,  $5,576;  annual  care  of 
lots,  $12,526.54;  foundations  $5,121.50. 
The  disbursements  amounted  to  $107,- 
258.60,  which  included : Labor,  $54,- 
240.84;  salaries,  $17,753.33;  repairs  and 
improvements,  $11,758.91,  etc.  Eighty- 
four  new  lots  were  sold  during  the  year, 
and  twenty-one  old  lots  placed  under 
perpetual  care. 

The  treasurer’s  report  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Pine  Hill  Cemetery  As- 
sociation, Westfield,  Mass.,  held  March 
6,  showed  348  lots  under  perpetual  care, 
a gain  of  28  over  a year  ago,  and  700 
lots  under  yearly  care.  The  fund  for 
perpetual  care  now  amounts  to  $33,269, 
a gain  of  $2,702  for  the  year.  The 
number  of  burials  in  the  cemetery  the 
past  year  was  but  145,  the  smallest  for 
some  years.  The  receipts  for  the  year 
were  $13,230,  which  included  the  cash 


on  hand  a year  ago  of  $7,352.  Some 
of  the  main  items  of  receipts  were : 
Care  of  lots,  $2,470 ; sale  of  lots,  $1,708 ; 
work  on  graves,  $1,010.  The  expendi- 
tures were  about  $5,000,  which  included 
$3,185  for  labor. 

Since  the  deed  was  given  for  Pine  Grove 
Cemetery,  Lynn,  Mass.,  over  60  years 
ago,  the  cemetery  has  grown  to  about 
nine  times  its  original  size,  and  there 
are  now  25,695  bodies  buried  there.  Of 
these  there  were  753  interments  in  1911, 


Squier’s  Weed  Killer 

In  using  a Weed  Killer 

why  not  use  the  best? 

Squier’s  Weed  Killer 
is  Supreme • 

Mnfd.  and  Sold  by 

E.  Harrison  Mfg.  Co. 

RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


Dunham 

Rollers 


We  make  all  kinds  of  Land,  Lawn, 
Golf  and  Road  Rollers  for  hand  or 
horse  power.  Special  rollers  to 
order. 

Roller  Bearing 

Dunham  hand  rollers  have  roller  bearing 
axles— 44  per  cent  easier  to  operate  than 
others.  This  two  section  hand  roller  can 
be  filled  with  water  or  sand  to  desired 
weight.  Counterbalancing  handle  weights 
keep  handle  upright. 

Above  cut  showsthe  Dunham  Special  Park 
and  Cemetery  horse  roller  with  balance 
weight  or  refuse  box. 

Cast  Iron  Lawn,  Golf 


The  Dunham  Co. 

129  First  Ave.  Berea,  Ohio 


The  Finest  Evergreen  GROUND  COVE  R S 

Andromeda  florlbunda  Galax  aphylla  Best  Plants  for  Rho- 

Leucothoe  catesbaei  Mltchella  repens  and  others  dodendron  Beds 

CATALOGS 

HIGHLANDS  NURSERY  HARLAN  P.  KELSEY,  Owner 

1(3800  ft.  elevation  In  Carolina  Mts.)  Hardy  American  Plants 

and  SALEM  NURSERIES  SALEM.  MASS. 


SENT  ON  THEIR  MERITS 


TOWNSEND  MOWERS 

HAND  MOWERS  AND  HORSE  MOWERS 


This  Lever  Raises  the  Knives. 

All  Our  Hand  Mowers 
Are  Ball  Bearing 


Write  for  Catalog 

S.  P.  Townsend  Co. 

ORANGE,  N.  J. 
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tho  WITTEN 

Autojiatic  Dump  Cart 

lust  What  You  Have  Been 
Looking  For 

A necessity  for  Farm- 
ers, Fruit  Growers, 
Livery 
Stables, 
Cemeteries,  Golf 
Clubs,  Dairies, 
Stockmen,  Con- 
tractors and  all  man- 
ufacturing plants. 

Send  today  for  free 
illustrated  booklet  telling  all  about  this 
labor-saving  cart. 

Baker  Mfg.  Co., 5 85 Hunter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


Baker's  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings,  Grave  Tents 
and  Earth  Covers 


furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decoration  for  a 
grave.  Write  for  sample  of  goods  and  prices, 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.,  Tiffin,  0. 


WHY 


buy  expensive 
markers  when 
yon  can  make  your 
own  at  a very  low  cost  on  the 

Lawson  Cement  Marker  Outfit  ? 

No  better  marker  can  be  found 
or  made. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  price 

Bellett  Lawson,  Jr. 

Care  ELMWOOD  CEMETERY 
River  Grove,  IU. 


The  Waller  Vault 

Everlasting 

Water,  Vermin  and  Burglar  Proof 

Made  from  the  best  Ohio  blue  and  buff  fine 
grain  stone,  any  size  or  style,  standard  sizes  always  in  stock.  We  guarantee  quality,  work- 
manship and  prompt  shipment. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices.  Grave  covers  or  unfinished  stock  furnished  when  wanted. 

THE  WALLER  BROS.  STONE  CO. 

Office,  Quarries,  Mills  and  Vault  Yards:  McDermott,  Ohio. 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers. 


Made  3 inch,  3)4  inch,  4 inch  and  5 inch  diameters,  8,  10  and  12  inch  lengths,  and  all  kinds  oftop  marks 
Nearly  white  in  color  and  practically  everlasting.  Made  under  HAASE  CONCRETE  WKS 
Patents  No.  680,432  and  734,854.  For  circulars  and  prices,  Address  OAK  PARK,  ILL. 

Cemeteries  West  of  Rockies  Address,  LEO  G.  HAASE.  Pasadena,  Calif. 


GALVANIZED 


(THEY  NEVER  RUST) 


CAST  IRON  GRAVE  & LOT  MARKS 

BOUQUET  HOLDERS,  CROSSES.  ETC. 


BERGER  MFG.  CO. 


MARKS  FOR 
NUMBERING 
GRAVES.  LOTS 

& SECTIONS  STA.  A.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


CATALOG 

ON 

REQUEST 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 


Send  for  specimen  pages  and  prices 

R.  I.  HAIGHT 

440  S.  Dearborn  St.  Chicago 


“Ohio”  Stone  Grave  Vaults 

Used  and  recommended  by  leading  cemeteries. 

Write  at  once  for  prices  and  full  information. 

SOUTHERN  OHIO  VAULT  CO. 

Quarries  and  Mills  at  McDermott,  O.  General  Offices,  Columbus.  O. 
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195  bodies  having  been  brought  from 
out  of  town.  The  report  of  the  re- 
cent annual  meeting  shows  principal  re- 
ceipts as  follows : Sale  of  lots,  $10,- 
747.96 ; interments,  $3,348 ; regrading, 
$1,673 ; foundations,  $1,744.41 ; plants, 
$1,953.47;  annual  care,  $910;  interest 
from  perpetual  care  fund,  $9,444.13,  and 
appropriation  from  Municipal  Council, 
$6,000  Total,  $38,910.93.  Total  expen- 
ditures, including  $27,904.01  for  labor 
and  $1,667.58  for  moth  extermination, 
$38,653.67. 

At  the  seventieth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Lowell  Cemetery,  Lowell,  Mass., 
held  March  7,  it  was  reported  that  the 
sale  of  new  lots  amounted  to  $2,728.33, 
quite  a satisfactory  showing,  and  new 
perpetual  care  fund  amounting  to  $6,- 
046.05  was  received,  almost  double 
that  of  previous  year,  and  making  the 
total  of  care  fund  principal  held  by  the 
corporation  in  trust  to  over  $150,000, 
which,  with  unused  interest  on  deposit 
with  this  principal,  makes  total  of  $163,- 
591.55,  a gain  in  the  year  of  $7,042.13. 
The  reserve  fund  was  increased  by 
March  1,  $8,367.52. 

Pay  rolls  and  salaries  account  for 
year  just  closed  amounted  to  $8,543.14, 
as  against  $7,820.59.  This  increase  was 
largely  due  to  increased  wages. 


KELSEY’S  HARDY  AMERICAN  PLANTS 


Special  Surplus  Offer  to  Landscape 
Architects,  Parks,  Cemeteries,  Etc. 


Shipments  will  be  made  from  my  Highlands  Nursery,  Pineola  Station,  N.  C.  Packing  at 
cost,  except  car-lots  packed  free.  Evergreens  burlapped  with  ball  at  a cost  of  from  5c  to  10c 
per  plant.  All  below  stock  is  heavy,  transplanted,  nursery-grown,  of  first  quality  and  is 
especially  useful  for  Park  and  Cemetery  Planting. 


6000  Abies  fraseri,  6-12  in. 

2000  Abies  fraseri,  1-1%  ft. 

200  Acer  pennsylvanicum,  4-6  ft. 

8000  Acer  saceharum,  1-2  ft. 

2000  Acer  saceharum,  2-3  ft. 

200  Acer  saceharum,  4-6  ft. 

300  Acer  spicatum,  1-2  ft. 

100  Aesculus  octandra,  3-4  ft. 

200  Alnus  alnobetula,  4-6  ft.  clumps. 
500  Amelanchier  botryapium,  2-3  ft. 

300  Amelanchier  botryapium,  3-4  ft. 

200  Amelanchier  botryapium,  4-6  ft. 
3000  Amelopsis  engelmanii,  extra  strong 
500  Aronia  nigra,  1-2  ft. 

1000  Andromeda  floribunda,  6-12  in. 

200  Betula  lenta,  4-6  ft. 

100  Betula  lenta,  6-8  ft. 

300  Betula  lutea,  4-6  ft. 

200  Betula  lutea,  8-10  ft. 

700  Carpinus  caroliniana,  4-6  ft. 

200  Carpinus  caroliniana,  6-8  ft. 

500  Castanea  pumila,  1-2  ft. 

200  Clethra  acuminata,  3-4  ft. 

300  Clethra  acuminata,  4-6  ft. 

700  Crataegus  punctata,  2-3  ft. 

300  Crataegus  punctata,  3-4  ft. 

400  Fraxinus  lanceolata,  4-6  ft. 

500  Hydrangea  arborescens,  1-2  ft. 

700-  Hypericum  densiflorum,  2-3  ft. 

100  Findera  benzoin,  3-4  ft. 

300  Magnolia  fraseri,  4-6  ft. 

200  Magnolia  fraseri,  6-8  ft. 

8000  Ox.vdendrum  arboreum,  6-12  in. 
2000  Oxydendrum  arboreum,  1-2  ft. 


3000  Pinus  divaricata,  1-2  ft. 

1000  Pinus  divaricata,  2-3  ft. 

200  Pinus  divaricata,  3-4  ft. 

300  Pinus  pungens,  4-6  ft. 

1500  Pinus  rigida,  3-4  ft. 

400  Pinus  rigida,  4-5  ft. 

200  Pinus  strobus,  4-6  ft. 

100  Pinus  strobus,  6-8  ft. 

200  Quercus  alba.  2-3  ft. 

100  Quercus  coccinea,  6-8  ft. 

200  Quercus  palustris,  6-8  ft. 

350  Quercus  palustris,  8-10  ft. 

800  Rhus  eopallina,  1-2  ft. 

5 00  Rhus  hirta,  3-4  ft. 

1000  Rosa  Carolina,  1-2  ft. 

200  Sorbus  americana,  3-4  ft. 

300  Rubus  odoratus,  1-2  ft. 

300  Spiraea  salicifolia,  3-4  ft.  els. 

6000  Tsuga  canadensis,  6-12  in. 

2000  Tsuga  canadensis,  1-1%  ft. 

1000  Tsuga  canadensis,  2-3  ft. 

1000  Tsuga  canadensis,  3-4  ft. 

1000  Tsuga  canadensis,  4-5  ft. 

200  Tsuga  caroliniana,  5-6  ft. 

2000  Vaccinium  macrocarpon,  clumps. 
200  Viburnum  alnifolium,  1-2  ft. 

200  Viburnum  alnifolium,  2-3  ft. 

2000  Viburnum  cassinoides,  1-2  ft. 

1000  Viburnum  cassinoides,  2-3  ft. 

300  Viburnum  cassinoides,  3-4  ft. 

10000  Xanthorrhiza  apiifolia,  3-6‘  in. 

6000  Xanthorrhiza  apiifolia,  6-12  in. 
2000  Xanthorrhiza  apiifolia,  6-12  in. 
clumps. 

200  Xolisma  ligustrina,  1-2  ft. 


Rhododendron  catawbiense,  R.  maximum,  Kalmia  latifolia,  Leucothoe  catesbaei, 
Andromeda  floribunda.  Azalea  lutea,  A.  vaseyi,  A.  arborescens,  and  other  rare  trees  and 
shrubs  quoted  specially  in  car  lots  or  less. 

Don’t  delay  but  send  for  special  prices  on  this  list  today. 

Address  HARLAN  P.  KELSEY,  Owner — Highlands  Nursery,  Salem  Nurseries,  SALEM,  MASS. 


Crestlawn  Ball  Bearing- 

“EVERY  BEARING  BALL  BEARING” 


A mower  of  peculiar  excellence.  De- 
signed especially  for  parks,  cemeteries 
and  gardeners  where  quality  and  first- 
class  construction  are  desired. 

The  CRESTLAWN  is  the  only 
mower  on  earth  built  with  ball  bearing 
drive  wheels  and  a four-squared  interlocking 
frame.  It  is  impossible  to  knock  or  twist 
this  mower  out  of  alignment. 

Self-adjusting  ball  bearings ; the  atten- 
tion of  the  operator  is  not  required  to 
keep  them  in  adjustment.  Always  ready 
for  use — self  sharpening. 

The  CRESTLAWN  is  admittedly 
the  easiest  running  lawn  mower  in  the 
world  and  is  recognized  everywhere  as  the  standard  by  which  all  other  mowers  are  measured.  Absolutely 
guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.  Made  in  four  sizes: 


Price 


14  inches  16  inches 

$12.00  $13.00 


18  inches  20  inches 

$14.00  $15.00 


Liberal  Discount  to  the  Park  and  Cemetery  Trade 


A free  trial  to  anyone  interested.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle,  write  to  us.  Handsome  descriptive  litera- 
ture for  the  asking. 

The  F.  C&  N.  Lawn  Mower  Company  Richmond,  Indiana 
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;wanted; 


io  cents  a line  each  insertion  ; 6 words  to  a 
line:  minimum  trice  so  cents.  Cof>y  must 
reach  us  by  the  8th  of  the  month. 

Wanted — By  Landscape  Architect; 
able,  trustworthy;  position  with 
Park  or  Cemetery.  For  many  years 
with  prominent  eastern  cemetery. 
Address:  “Box  4,”  care  Park  & 
Cemetery. 

Wanted — Position  as  superin- 
tendent of  Park  or  Cemetery  by 
competent  and  energetic  man.  Am 
experienced  landscape  architect  and 
horticulturist.  Best  references  and 
testimonials.  Address:  “L,”  care 
Park  & Cemetery. 

Wanted — Good  position  by  Tree 
and  Shrub  Expert;  14  years’  commer- 
cial experience  in  raising,  cultivating, 
transplanting,  pruning,  tree  surgery, 
landscape  work,  etc.  Park  or  large 
public  institution  preferred.  Address: 
“Box  B,”  care  Park  & Cemetery. 


Railway  Gardening  Association. 

President,  Patrick  Foy,  Norfolk  & West- 
ern Ry.,  Roanoke,  Ya. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  S.  Butterfield,  Mo. 
Pacific  Ry.,  Lee’s  Summit,  Mo. 


American  Civic  Association. 

President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harris- 
burg', Pa. 

Secretary,  Richard  B.  Watrous,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


SID.  J . HARE 


S.  HERBERT  HARE 


HARE  6c  HARE 

Landscape  Architects 

604  CUM  EEL  BUILDING 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Christian  Jensen 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  and  FORESTER 
309  Beacon  Bldg.,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Parts,  Park  Systems,  Modern  Cemeteries,  City 
Forestry,  Reports,  Plaos,  Engineering. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


ASSOCIATION  DIRECTORY 


American  Association  of  Park  Supts. 
President,  W.  H.  Dunn,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  F.  L.  Mulford,  Dept, 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery  Supts. 
President,  John  J.  Stephens,  Supt.  Green- 
Lawn  Cemetery,  Columbus,  O. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Bellett  Lawson,  Jr., 
Supt.  Elmwood  Cemetery,  River  Grove, 
111. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

President,  Harold  A.  Caparn,  New  York. 
Secretary,  Chas.  D.  Lay,  103  Park  Ave., 
New  York. 


Wbat  other  people  «ay: 

“Certainly  the  best  I 
have  used.” — J.  G.  Wal- 
lemiscerd,  Buffalo  Burial 
Ass’n.  . . . “It  isquite  as 
effective  as  other  makes 
and  costs  less.” — W.  T. 
B.  Roberts  & Son,  Glen- 
side.  ...  “1  recommend 
it  heartily."  — Chas. 
Murray,  Washington 
University. 


Kill  Weeds;  Don’t  Dig  ’em  Out. 

Sprinkle  walks  and  driveways  with  Target  Brand  Weed  Killer, 
and  in  48  hours  the  weeds  will  be  destroyed,  roots  included. 
It’s  easier  than  grubbing  them  out — cheaper,  better.  One 
application  is  usually  sufficient  for  a whole  season. 

TARGET  BRAND  WEED  KILLER 

frees  Teams  Courts,  Baseball  Diamonds  and  Race  Tracks,  alley-ways, 
fence  corners,  flag  walks,  brick  pavements  and  gutters  from  the  weed 
plague.  It  won’t  injure  marble,  cement  or  bricks. 

Strongly  endorsed  by  owners  of  estates,  superintendents  of  Country 
Clubs,  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  as  the  most  efficient  weed  killer. 

One  Gallon,  $1.00.  Ten  Gallons,  $8.50.  Barrels,  per  Gallon,  75c 

One  gallon  diluted  will  cover  100  to  150  square  yards. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 

Horticultural  Chemical  Co.,  131  So. 4th  St.,  Philadelphia 


Power  Spraying 


One  of  Our  High  Duty  Power  Sprayers  at  work  on  the  U.  S.  Capitol 
Grounds,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the  Suppression  of  Elm 
Leaf  Beetle,  Tussock  Moth  and  Kindred  Pests. 

Built  in  sizes  ranging  from  4 H.  P.  to  40  H.  P.  and  equipped  with  our 
Special  PHOSPHOR  BRONZE  Pumps.  51  sold  since 
January  1st,  1912.  Our  catalog  sent  on  request. 

We  do  not  assemble— we  manufacture. 

Fitzhenry  - Guptill  Company 

Power  Sprayers  and  Equipment 

Home  Office:  49  North  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Factory  and  Showroom:  135  First  Street,  East  Cambridge,  Mass. 


USERS  OF  CONCRETE 

and  Mortar  are  discriminating  more  and  more  in  favor 
of  the  Lansing-Advance. 

If  all  users  of  Concrete  and  Mortar  would  Just  Stop 
and  Think  of  the  great  saving  of  labor  and  cement 
made  through  the  use  of  Mixers  every  user  would  be 
in  possession  of  one,  once  interested. 

We  want  to  tell  of  its  many  advantages  and  reasons  for 
its  growing  popularity.  Write  for  Catalog  PM. 

LANSING-COMPANY 

Formerly  Lansing  Wheelbarrow  Co. 

29  Division  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

WAREHOUSES, 

New  York,  102  N.  Moore  St.  Philadelphia,  Willow  and  N. 

Minneapolis,  330-334  N.  First  St.  American  Sts. 

Kansas  City,  923  Mulberry  St.  Chicago,  169  West  Lake  St. 

St.  Paul,  51  E.  4th  St.  Boston,  68  Cambridge  St, 


No.  1181 


Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  protec 
tion  against  storm,  wind  or  sun.  We  make  126  different  sizes  and  qualities. 


Is 

the 

health 

and 

com- 

fort 

of 

your 

cm 

zens 

worth 

con- 

sider- 

ing? 


Durfee  Grave  Lining  will 
fit  any  grave,  is  a handsome 
design  and  has  been  engraved 
at  a large  expense.  Our  cir- 
cular shows  four  other  pat- 
terns. 


No.  1178 


This  carriage  is  a very  useful  and 
appropriate  conveyance  in  cemeteries 
having  suburban  train  service,  also 
for  conveying  a body  from  hearse  to 
train  ; has  rubber  tired  wheels,  and  is 
finished  in  dark  green  with  black 
trimmings. 


Write  for  detailed  description 
and  prices. 


DURFEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


The  “ Austin  1912”  Motor  Lawn  Mower 


New  York 


Investigate  the  following  improved  features: 


Engine  Power 

Largest  and  best  engine  ever  put  on  a mower. 
Magneto  ignition  (no  batteries  required). 
Mechanical  and  dust  proof  oiling  system. 
Foot  switch  for  emergency  stopping. 


Transmission 

No  chain  drive  used;  all  best  cut  steel  gears 
having  two  speeds;  gears  enclosed  in  dust 
proof  oil  bath  casing;  single  lever  controls 
both  speeds  and  reverse. 


Mowing  Device 

Mower  cutters  “pulled”  not  “pushed”  by  the 
frame,  avoiding  digging  into  furrows. 
Automatic  release  of  cutter  drive  in  case  of 
hard  substance  catching  in  rotary  cutters. 
Operator  in  front  can  see  where  he  is  cutting 
and  is  away  from  heat  of  engine  and  radiator. 


Get  printed  matter  from 

THE  AUSTIN-WESTERN  CO.,  Ltd. 

Chicago  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Dallas,  Texas  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Canada 

Foreign 


Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  June  9,  1900,  at  the  Post 
Office  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  under  act  of  March  3rd,  1879 


$2.25 


Published  Monthly  by 
R.  J.  Haight,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
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W.  & T.  S/WITH  COMPANY 

GENEVA,  NEW  YORK. 

SPECIMEN  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  EVERGREENS,  VINES,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS: 

IN  SHORT,  EVERYTHING,  CATALOGUE  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

64  YEARS.  700  ACRES. 


Plant  for  Immediate  Effect 

Not  for  Future  Generations 
Start  with  the  largest  stock  that  can  be  secured ! It  takes  over 
twenty  years  to  grow  such  trees  and  Shrubs  as  we  offer. 

We  do  the  long  waiting — thus  enabling  you  to  secure  Trees  and 
Shrubs  that  give  an  immediate  effect.  Spring  Price  List  gives  com- 
plete information. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES  E 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Proprietor 


CHESTNUT  HILL, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


A Field  of  Iris 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 

For  Spring  Planting, 

PEONIES — 3 to  5 eye  division,  splendid  varie- 
ties for  Parks  and  Cemeteries.  110  varieties. 
PHLOX— Field-grown,  35  varieties;  fine  assort- 
ment of  colors ; some  choice  new  varieties. 
IRIS  — German,  17  named  choice  varieties; 

Japan,  12  varieties,  single  and  double. 
YUCCA — Filamentosa,  3 year  clumps. 

Price  List  free.  Address  the 

FRANK  H.  WILD  FLORAL  CO. 
Sarcoxie,  Missouri 


Iron  and 
Wire  Fence 


Catalog 
is  Free 


1195  E.  24th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Oh,  Sister!  How  Beautiful!  No  weeds  and  no  dust!  Fairmount  Weed  Killer  did  it.” 


FAIRMOUNT  WEED  KILLER  “ trdb“?  W& 

effectually  and  thoroughly.  Does  nol  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  walks  or  drives. 

Fvamino  thic  Tnhlp  ftf  Pnct-  A barrel  of  50  gats,  will  make  2500  gals,  of  liquid  ready  to  apply  to  the  roadway,  covering 
examine  Ullb  tauie  Ul  VAJbl.  7500  SQ.  YDS.  of  surface  and  costing  LESS  THAN  2 CENTS  A GALLON  TO  PUT  ON.  The 
OLD  METHOD  of  hoeing  out  weeds  and  grass  is  too  costly.  Try  OUR  WAY  and  you  will  never  be  content  with  any  other. 

Fairmount  Weed  Killer  only  does  the  work  Right  Send.  Orders  to  Seedsmen  or  direct  to  Seventeenth  Year  of  Successful  Weed  Killing 

Original  Introducers  0 j Weed  Killing  Chemicals  FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY  N.  W.  cor.  Broad  & Fairmount  Ave.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA  . 
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Ill 


Reduce  the  Cost  of 
Parkway  Maintenance 

by  using  Solvay  Granulated  Calcium  Chloride 
as  a surface  binder  and  dust  preventive. 

It  costs  less  per  year  than  any  other  method 
— two  applications  a season  are  sufficient  to 
maintain  a clean,  firm  road  surface  absolutely 
free  from  dust. 

Solvay 

Granulated  Calcium  Chloride 

will  also  prevent  a growth  of  weeds  in  the 
paths  and  drives. 

Calcium  Chloride,  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
absorbs  and  retains  moisture  in  the  driest 
weather  and  holds  the  road  surface  in  excel- 
lent condition,  even  under  heavy  traffic. 

It  does  not  discolor  the  road  surface — it  is 
odorless  and  its  powerful  antiseptic  properties 
are  of  great  sanitary  importance. 

Solvay  treated  roads  are  always  in  perfect 
condition  and  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  and 
attractiveness  of  parks  and  cemeteries. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Road  Book. 

The  Solvay  Process  Co. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


USERS  OF  CONCRETE 


and  Mortar  are  discriminating  more  and  more  in  favor 
of  the  Lansing-Advance. 

If  all  users  of  Concrete  and  Mortar  would  Just  Stop 
and  Think  of  the  great  saving  of  labor  and  cement 
made  through  the  use  of  Mixers  every  user  would  be 
in  possession  of  one,  once  interested. 

We  want  to  tell  of  its  many  advantages  and  reasons  for 
its  growing  popularity.  Write  for  Catalog  PM. 

LANSING-COMPANY 

Formerly  Lansing  Wheelbarrow  Co. 

29  Division  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

WAREHOUSES, 

New  York,  102  N.  Moore  St.  Philadelphia,  Willow  and  N. 

Minneapolis,  330-334  N.  First  St.  American  Sts. 

Kansas  City,  923  Mulberry  St.  Chicago,  169  West  Lake  St. 

St.  Paul,  51  E,  4th  St.  Boston,  68  Cambridge  St, 


Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture 

BY  PROF.  L.  H.  BAILEY 
Of  Cornell  University 
IN  FOUR  VOLUMES 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY  and  LANDSCAPE  GARDEN- 
ING has  made  special  arrangements  with  the  publishers 
and  now  offers  it  to  its  readers  on  special  easy  monthly 
terms,  ' $2.00  per  month  for  ten  months.  The  work 
shipped  by  express  prepaid  on  receipt  of  first  installment 
and  coupon  below  filled  out. 

Practical  instructions  on  every  subject  connected  with 
Horticulture.  Four  handsome  quarto  volumes;  2,800 
original  engravings,  50  full  plates;  2,016  pages  and  4,357 
articles.  Total  plants  accounted  for  24,434. 

Fill  out  this  coupon  and  mail  with  first  payment: 

SPECIAL  ORDER  BLANK 

Date 

Park  & Cemetery, 

HO  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Please  enter  my  name  as  a subscriber  for  the  new  CYCLOPEDIA 
OF  AMERICAN  HORTICULTURE  to  be  sent  to  me,  charges  pre- 
paid, complete  in  four  illustrated  volumes,  bound  in  gree  n cloth . I 
enclose  $2  and  agree  to  pay  $2  monthly  for  nine  months  after  delivery 
until  $20  is  paid. 

Signature 

Address 

Town State 

Reference 

NOTE:— Send  Money  by  Check  or  Post  Office  Money  Order 

Park  & Cemetery 

440  S.  Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO 
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GOOD  PLANTS  MAY  BE  A LITTLE 
MORE  EXPENSIVE  — IT  COSTS 
MORE  TO  GROW  THEM-BUT  THEY 
ARE  WORTH  THE  DIFFERENCE 

THE  superiority  of  trees  and  shrubs  properly 
grown  over  ordinary  stock  is  so  evident  that 
any  trifling  difference  in  the  first  cost  is  offset 
by  the  results  obtained.  First  cost  is  of  secondary 
importance.  Best  results  are  what  you  want.  They 
can  only  be  had  with  good  stock. 

We  offer  a most  complete  assortment  of  plants  that 
have  been  properly  grown.  They  are  plants  that  will 
give  satisfaction.  Send  for  our  Spring  Catalogue.  It 
is  just  out. 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY  SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS ALL  OVER  THE  COUNTRY 
ENDORSE  THE  QUALITY  OF 
MEEHAN’S  STOCK. 


THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 

DRESHER  - - PENNA. 


Common  Sense 

WATER 

COOLER 


Insures  Spring 
Water  Tempera- 
ture in  warmest 
weather 

WITHOUT  ICE 

Guaranteed  10 
years,  saves  its 
cost  in  pump- 
ing bills,  b e - 
sides  cool  ing 
water  to  tem- 
perature  of 
cold  wells  or 
spring  water. 


In  use  4 years  in  some  of  the  best  parks  and  cemeteries 
of  the  country.  Write  us  for  testimonials  and  booklet. 


W.  H.  SMITH  CO. 

74-76-78  Jefferson  Ave.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Increase 
Your 
Perpetual 
Care 
Deposits 

By  Using  Our 

Bronze  Perpetual 
Care  Stakes 

Used  in  Chicago’s  Leading  Cemeteries. 
Cannot  rust  or  corrode. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

The  Quadriga  Mfg.  Co. 

119  N.  Canal  St. 
CHICAGO,  U.S.  A. 


LDErAIs- 

ha  wnMower  Grinder 

Grinds  all  makes  of  mowers  perfectly  in  15 
minutes,  without  removing  wheels,  ratchets  or 
reel-knife.  Operated  by  either  hand  or  power. 
Ball-bearing  Alundum  Grinding  Wheel  and 
Main  Shaft.  New  1912  Model  will  grind  straight- 
blade  without  removing  from  mower.  Has  Skate 
Sharpener  Attachment  [for  sharpening  skates. 

Write  Today  for  full  information  of  this  great 

labor-saver  and 
money  - maker. 
Will  do  the  work 
so  much  better, 
quicker  and 
easier,  you  can- 
not afford  to  do 
without  it. 

Write  today. 

Don’t  delay. 


theHeath 
Foundry 
& Mfg.  Co. 

PLYMOUTH 

OHIO 


You  Grind  It  as  You  Find  It.  ” 
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Window  Gardens 

It  is  by  no  means  too  late  to  join  the  window  gardeners 
this  year.  Many  of  the  most  beautiful  streets  in  the  world 
are  made  more  beautiful  by  the  generous  use  of  window 
boxes;  they  add  a delightful  spice  of  color  to  the  house 
fronts,  and  no  effort  at  artificial  decoration  can  approach 
the  charm  of  flowers  for  decorative  purposes.  Then  the 
expense  is  comparatively  small,  while  the  necessity  for 
care  to  keep  the  flowers  healthily  growing  and  the  boxes 
neat,  calls  for  a little  regular  exercise  of  hand  and  head. 
Window  gardening  should  be  warmly  encouraged  by  all 
interested  in  outdoor  improvement,  and  it  is  a happy  idea 
to  make  earnest  endeavor  to  promote  window  gardening  in 
the  congested  neighborhoods  of  our  larger  cities,  neigh- 
borhoods which  strongly  demand  the  cheerful  influence  of 
flowers.  This  window  gardening  should  also  appeal  from 
a business  point  of  view  to  the  commercial  florists  who 
might  materially  aid  in  so  good  a cause,  and,  ultimately 
to  their  own  benefit. 

A San  Francisco  Flower  Scheme 

A beautiful  San  Francisco  for  the  1915  Exposition  ap- 
pears to  be  the  slogan  in  that  renowned  city  just  at  pres- 
ent. While  its  magnificent  setting  might  well  be  thought 
to  be  enough,  even  for  an  exposition  year,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco “Examiner”  has  inaugurated  a campaign  to  produce 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible  a city  beautiful  with  flow- 
ers, when  the  gates  of  the  Panama  exhibition  are  opened 
to  the  world  in  the  year  named.  In  order  to  stimulate 
action  and  interest  and  to  promote  a generous  rivalry,  it 
offers  rewards  for  special  effort  to  the  amount  of  $6,120, 
and  both  children  and  adults  are  included  in  the  scheme. 
The  several  prizes  are  to  be  awarded  at  regular  three 
months  intervals,  and  in  the  case  of  back  yards,  for  which 
adults  are  expected  to  compete,  the  intervals  will  extend 
over  two  years.  The  children  will  be  invited  to  partici- 
pate for  gardens  and  window  boxes;  and  adults,  for  front 
gardens;  back  yards — in  flowers;  vines  on  houses,  window 
boxes,  and  united  block  embellishment.  A board  of  gov- 
ernors has  been  named,  which  among  other  distingushed 
persons,  includes  Luther  Burbank  and  John  McLaren, 
landscape-engineer  of  the  Exposition.  San  Diego,  Calif., 
is  busy  along  similar  lines,  preparing  for  its  1915  Exposi- 
tion. 

The  Arnold  Arboretum  Bulletin 

The  weekly  Bulletin  of  Popular  Information  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  Harvard  University,  is  a welcome  vis- 
itor again,  for  the  information  it  offers  while  popular 
enough  for  any  reader  of  average  intelligence,  is  also  in- 
teresting to  the  professional  horticulturist,  in  that  it  tends 
to  keep  him  posted  on  the  habits  and  conditions  of  the 
trees  and  plants  being  tested  out,  in  the  arboretum,  for 
their  availability  for  decorative  or  other  purposes  in  this 
country.  The  Arboretum  has  now  in  its  grounds  a large 
number  and  variety  of  Chinese  plants  and  trees  which  were 
found  and  sent  home  by  Mr.  Wilson,  as  a result  of  his  last 
journey  to  China.  Bulletin  No.  18  gives  an  account  of  the 
condition  of  these  plants  and  trees  at  the  present  time,  and 
also  what  may  be  expected  of  them,  information  of  wel- 
come value  to  many  horticulturists.  The  Arboretum  is  now 


a lovely  and  interesting  panorama  of  plant  life,  consider- 
able bloom  being  broken  out  to  hail  the  spring.  An  illus- 
trated guide,  with  map,  has  recently  been  published  by 
the  administration. 

^ ^ Ng 

Park  Possibilities 

The  more  we  look  into  the  question  of  parks  for  the 
people  the  greater  the  subject  becomes,  and  it  is  remark- 
able to  find  the  very  great  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  reading  matter  of  the  up-to-date  park  report.  Sup- 
plementing the  bare  statistics,  we  now  have  in  the  more 
progressive  official  annuals,  discussions  of  the  requirements 
to  make  the  park  of  greater  public  benefit,  and  of  what 
may  be  expected  by  the  adoption  of  increased  facilities  to 
serve  the  desired  end.  There  is  coming  also  a recogni- 
tion that  the  park  is  not  merely  a resting  spot,  a recrea- 
tion ground,  or  a show  place,  but  also  a prominent  factor 
in  the  education  of  the  community  in  higher  things.  Noth- 
ing is  more  exhilarating  or  refreshing  in  outdoor  life  than 
nature  study,  and  to  the  city  dweller  the  park  is  practically 
his  only  school  for  that  purpose.  Nature  study,  more- 
over, is  exceptionally  beneficial  to  children  and  one  of  the 
most  important  uses  of  the  park  should  be  nature  study 
by  the  school  children  under  the  direction  of  their  teach- 
ers. Children  are  quick  to  acquire  a love  for  the  beautiful 
things  of  nature  which  the  parks  certainly  afford,  and 
they  have  an  aptitude  for  more  quickly  understanding  the 
action  of  the  forces  which  have  brought  about  the  effects 
which  they  see  about  them.  And  in  the  development  of 
the  character  of  our  future  citizens  the  parks  exert  a pow- 
erful influence;  there  is  even  more  truth  than  poetry  in 
Keat’s  expressive  line:  “A  thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  for- 
ever.” This  fact  is  being  better  understood  every  day 
and  leading  park  officials  are  making  every  possible  effort, 
even  under  the  discouraging  financial  circumstances  which 
frequently  block  them,  to  include  in  their  park  equipment 
every  feature  of  an  uplifting  or  upbuilding  nature,  in  order 
that  all  the  benefits,  of  which  a well  ordered  park  is 
capable,  may  be  at  the  disposal  of  those  for  whom  it  is 
developed.  In  the  welfare  of  the  community  it  is  well 
nigh  impossible  to  estimate  the  share  which  the  parks 
may  be  made  to  contribute. 

'«  Ng  ^ 

Concrete 

Warnings  are  still  comparatively  frequent  that  concrete 
is  a building  material  which,  while  offering  many  advan- 
tages for  many  purposes,  must  be  treated  with  that  spe- 
cial care  which  its  nature  absolutely  demands.  There 
must  be  no  carelessness  in  its  preparation  whatever,  and 
the  rigid  formulas  which  have  been  prepared  by  experts 
for  its  manipulation  must  be  adhered  to;  in  a measure 
just  as  carefully  as  scientific  matters  usually  do.  From 
the  manufacture  of  the  Portland  cement  to  the  final  per- 
manent setting  of  the  concrete  made  by  its  use,  consid- 
erable chemistry  is  involved,  which  therefore,  as  may  be 
well  understood,  calls  for  the  special  care  advised.  A 
three-story  concrete  building  which  collapsed  a short 
time  ago  in  Indianapolis  is  another  forcible  reminder  that 
when  dealing  with  concrete  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
it  is  concrete,  and  that  that  proper  and  peculiar  care  re- 
quired for  this  remarkable  material  must  be  exercised  in 
every  particular.  Literature  on  the  subject  is  very  read- 
ily obtainable 
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SMALL  TOWN  PARK  WORK  AT  MINIMUM  COST 


The  park  department  of  Hopedale, 
Mass.,  is  to  be  credited  with  the  ac- 
complishment of  a wide  range  of  use- 
ful activities  at  a very  low  cost  to  its 


citizens.  With  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  only  $2,500  a year,  the  park 
department  carries  on  the  work  of 
suppression  and  extermination  of 
gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths,  furnish- 
es modern  devices  for  bird  protection 
and  care,  and  conducts  a well-patron- 
ized bath-house  and  swimming  pool, 


in  addition  to  the  ordinary  activities 
of  a park  department. 

Hopedale  owns  a very  large  park 
acreage  in  proportion  to  its  town  area, 


and  its  chief  park  is  called  the  Hope- 
dale  Forests.  The  tract  is  wild  woods 
with  simple  woodland  trails  and  turf 
road.  In  the  clearings  that  are  made 
for  the  development  of  the  beauty  of 
these  forests,  wood  is  secured  for 
schools  and  churches  and  sold  at  a 
cost  that  nearly  covers  the  labor  of 


cutting  and  delivery.  As  the  woods 
are  growing  from  /i  cord  to  1 cord 
per  acre  per  year,  on  about  100  acres, 
of  which  a considerable  portion  would 
need  to  be  thinned  out  every  few 
years,  it  is  in  a sense  a public  forest, 
that  yields  a return  on  the  cost  even 
though  it  be  a small  one,  beside  the 
very  much  more  important  return  in 
health  and  pleasure  to  an  industrial 
village  in  which  a very  large  majority 
of  the  people  are  acquiring  the  play- 
ground, public  bath,  and  woodland 
rambles  habit. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  the 
Hopedale  Forests  is  the  walk  of  step- 
ping stones  illustrated  here,  which  is 
admirably  appropriate  to  the  character 
of  the  tract.  Warren  FI.  Manning,  of 
Boston,  the  landscape  architect  of  the 
Hopedale  parks,  designed  this  inter- 
esting forest  path  to  provide  for  cross- 
ing a wet  place  where  it  was  desira- 
ble to  keep  the  water  course  open  at 
low  cost  in  an  attractive  way.  These 
stones  were  selected  on  account  of 
their  flat  or  cushion-shaped  top  from 
adjacent  fields  or  stone  walls. 

Food  for  the  song  and  game  birds 
is  provided  fn  this  Forest,  and  a large 
number  of  bird  houses  have  been  put 
up  in  various  locations  in  an  attempt 
not  only  to  keep  the  birds  frequenting 
the  woods  and  fields  but  to  attract 
others  by  the  offer  of  food  and  shelter. 

The  Bath  House  records  show  that 
247  baths  were  taken  in  one  day  last 
season,  while  6,888  is  the  season’s  to- 
tal, of  which  number  882  were  girls. 

The  numerous  utilities  offered  by 
the  town  through  this  department  are 
appreciated  and  made  use  of  by  more 
and  more  people  each  year.  The  miles 
of  foot  paths,  springs  and  unfailing 
water,  pine  and  hard  wood  groves  of- 
fer attractions  to  all  that  love  the 
open,  while  to  the  one  specially  inter- 
ested in  nature  study,  the  animal,  bird 
and  plant  life  so  abundantly  to  be 
found  is  a source  of  much  pleasure 
and  instruction. 

Frank  S.  Clark  is  Secretary  of  the 
Hopedale  Park  Commission,  and 
Charles  F.  Roper  and  Frank  J.  Dut- 
cher  are  the  other  commissioners. 


STOPPING  STONE  WALK,  HOPEDALE  FORESTS,  HOPE- 
DALE,  MASS. 
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PARKS  AND 

Detroit  has  a well-rounded  and  effi- 
cient park  system  that  is  in  some  re- 
spects unique  and  in  many  ways  dis- 
tinctive and  individual.  The  great  Belle 
Isle  Park  is  the  largest  island  park  in 
the  world  and  has  many  unique  and  in- 
teresting features  that  could  not  be 
matched  in  any  other  park  system  in 
the  country. 

Detroit  is  also  unusually  well  sup- 
plied with  small  parks  and  squares  in 
the  central  business  district.  These 
furnish  convenient  breathing  spots 
where  they  are  most  needed  and  make 


pastime  of  Detroit — canoeing.  The 
greater  part  of  Detroit  appears  to  own 
or  be  in  some  way  connected  with  a 
canoe. 

The  Campus  Martins  is  the  center 
of  business  and  the  hub  of  the  wheel 
from  which  radiate  the  main  avenues 
to  the  suburbs.  All  suburban  cars  either 
pass  through  or  within  one  block  of  it. 

Capitol  Square  Park  is  a beautiful 
little  park  of  l/z  acre,  formerly  the  site 
of  the  Detroit  High  School,  but  now 
the  burial  place  of  Stevens  T.  Mason 
Michigan’s  first  governor.  His  burial 


which  has  been  artificially  increased  to 
a marked  degree  by  the  intelligent  ex- 
penditure of  a liberal  amount  of  money. 

Water  Works  Park  is  the  gift  of 
Hon.  Chauncey  Hurlbut,  the  father  of 
Detroit  Water  Works,  and  the  pet  spot 
of  all  the  land  parks  of  Detroit.  It  is 
rendered  doubly  beautiful  by  expert 
gardening  and  many  flowers.  It  con- 
tains tbe  Hurlbut  Memorial  gate  and 
statue  and  the  widely  known  floral 
clock. 

Belle  Isle  has  an  aquarium  that 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  best 


BRIDGE  OVER  NASHUA  CANAL,  BELLE  ISLE  PARK,  DETROIT. 


impressive  backgrounds  and  vistas  for 
public  and  business  buildings.  These 
small  squares  furnish  admirable  sites 
also  for  public  monuments  and  foun- 
tains, and  many  fine  public  works  of 
sculpture  and  monumental  architecture 
may  be  seen  in  these  little  parks  in  the 
center  of  the  busy  city. 

Belle  Isle,  the  great  park  of  Detroit, 
that  is  the  wonder  of  all  visitors,  is  an 
island  in  the  Detroit  River,  just  off  the 
northern  angle  of  the  city.  One  of  the 
main  avenues  of  the  city  runs  over 
the  river  on  a long  bridge  out  to  Belle 
Isle.  The  island  makes  a park  three 
miles  long,  three-quarters  of  a mile 
broad,  700  acres  in  area,  with  a seven- 
mile  automobile  drive  around  it.  But 
the  great  feature  of  Belle  Isle  is  its 
canals.  And  they  make  the  peculiar 


place  is  marked  by  a handsome  bronze 
.statue. 

Cass  Park  of  5 acres,  is  bounded  by 
Ledyard  and  Bagg  Sts.  and  Second 
Ave. 

Grand  Boulevard,  a handsome  drive 
varying  from  100  to  200  feet  in  width 
and  about  12  miles  long,  completely 
encircles  the  city,  intersecting  Fort 
St.,  Woodward  Ave.  and  Jefferson 
Ave. 

Grand  Circus  Park,  5T/2  acres,  is  four 
blocks  north  of  City  Hall.  It  is  the 
site  of  the  statue  of  Ex-Governor  Pin- 
gree,  and  is  bisected  by  Woodward 
Ave.  between  Park  and  Witherill  Sts. 

Palmer  Park,  containing  840  acres, 
is  also  known  as  “Log  Cabin,”  a gift 
to  the  city  by  Ex-U.  S.  Senator  Thomas 
W.  Palmer,  is  of  great  natural  beauty, 


equipped  in  the  country,  and  a 
bathhouse  that  is  one  of  its 
greatest  attractions  in  summer. 
The  attendance  at  the  aquarium  last 
year  was  1,082,767,  an  increase  of  133,- 
192  over  that  of  the  year  before.  In 
addition  to  putting  forth  every  effort 
to  keep  this  educational  feature  of 
the  parks  up  to  the  highest  possible 
standard,  there  were  hatched  at  the 
aquarium  for  exhibition  and  later 
planted  in  the  Detroit  river  275,000 
whitefish  fry  and  5,000  lake  trout  fry. 
There  were  also  turned  over  to  the 
Michigan  Fish  Commission  5,000 
Spotted  trout.  At  the  bathhouse  last 
season  159,862  persons  were  accom- 
modated, of  which  27,053  were  females 
and  32,619  boys  who  patronized  the 
Tee  department.  The  maximum  at- 
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tendance  on  any  one  day  was  5,343, 
June  26. 

Belle  Isle  is  two  miles  long,  has  Sl/2 
miles  of  shore  drive,  14^4  miles  of 
roadway,  5 miles  of  gravel  walks  and 
a zoo  containing  fifteen  acres.  The 
bridge  approach  to  it  across  the  river 
is  y2  mile  long. 

The  purchase  of  two  auto  busses 
for  conveying  passengers  across  the 
bridge  to  Belle  Isle  has  proven  a 
very  popular  as  well  as  wise  depar- 
ture. These  conveyances  were  start- 
ed on  Feb.  17th  last  year  and  up  to 


constructed  on  the  American  shore 
just  west  of  the  bathhouse. 

The  fountains  in  Cass,  Washington 
and  Stanton  parks  were  repaired  and 
general  improvements  such  as  con- 
structing walks,  planting,  grading, 
etc.,  were  carried  on  in  Boston  West, 
Grand  Circus,  Perrien,  Washington, 
Cadillac,  West,  Crawford,  Elton, 
Voigt,  Medbury  and  Scripps  parks. 
Playground  apparatus  was  also  pur- 
chased for  Perrien  park  and  a con- 
tract awarded  for  and  work  com- 
menced on  a sea  wall  at  Owen  park. 


Chicago  parkway — Chicago  boulevard, 

east  and  west ...  5.00 

City  Hall — Woodward  ave.,  Fort  and 

Michigan  .55 

Clark — Dix,  Scotten,  Lafayette  and 

Clark  aves 31.60 

Clinton — St.  Antoine,  Mullett  and 

Raynor  sts 1.06 

Crawford — Fifth  and  West  High  sts.  .74 

Elton — Fifth  and  Orchard  sts .74 

Grand  Circus — Woodward,  Adams, 

Park  and  Witherell  5.56 

Harmonie — Randolph,  Center  and 

North  sts .44 

LaSalle — LaSalle  Boulevard  3.83 

Macomb — 17th,  18th  and  Rose  sts...  . .55 

Medbury — Medbury  ave.,  John  R.  to 

Rivard  st 3.44 


NEW  SHELTER  HOUSE  IN  A DETROIT  PARK. 


June  30th,  had  carried  90,219  passen- 
gers, covering  a distance  of  11,624 
miles.  Belle  Isle  Auto  Co.  carried 
382,783  passengers  across  the  bridge 
and  19,555  around  the  park.  The  de- 
partment autos  and  phaetons  carried 
278,815  across  the  bridge  and  385 
around  the  park. 

During  the  year,  city  barns  and 
storage  yard  were  completed,  two  ad- 
ditional ranges  of  the  greenhouses 
built  in  Belle  Isle.  A road  roller  was 
purchased  and  a cistern  and  pulso- 
meter  were  installed  at  the  power 
plant.  The  Belle  Isle  barns  and  shops 
were  completed  and  heating  system 
extended.  The  bridge  over  Lily 
Pond  on  Belle  Isle  was  rebuilt.  A 
new  water  main  across  the  river  to 
Belle  Isle  was  placed  in  position.  An 
auto  station  was  built  just  opposite 
the  casino  and  a launch  landing  was 


A shelter  costing  $1,500  was  also 
constructed  at  Voigt  park. 

A monument  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Christopher  Columbus  by  Ital- 
ian citizens  of  the  city  was  unveiled 
on  Washington  boulevard. 

Following  is  a summary  of  the 
principal  facts  and  statistics  about  the 
Detroit  parks: 


Acres 

Adelaide  Campau — Campau,  Mullett 

and  Clinton  sts 1.19 

Atkinson — 34th,  Wesson,  Devereaux 

and  McGraw  13.47 

Belle  Isle — Island  in  the  Detroit 

river  707.00 

Belle  Isle  Bridge  Approach — Jeffer- 
son ave 1.02 

Boston  parkway — Boston  boulevard 

east  and  west 5.73 

Cadillac — Cadillac  sq.,  Campus  Mar- 

tius  to  Randolph .97 

Capitol — Griswold,  State  and  Row- 
land sts .51 

Cass — Second  ave.,  Ledyard  and 

Bagg  sts 4.96 


Opera  House — Woodward  and  Monroe 

aves .17 

Owen — Jefferson  ave.  and  river 6.99 

Palmer — Woodward  ave 140.41 

Parker  parkway — Parker  ave.  north 

of  Jefferson  ave .37 

Perrien — Chene,  Grandy,  Hancock  and 

Warren  aves 5.18 

Recreation — Brush,  Brady  to  Alexan- 
drine ave 1.29 

Scripps  Garden — Grand  River,  Trum- 
bull and  Commonwealth 1.33 

Second  avenue  parkway — Second  ave. 

bet.  Colburn  pi.  and  R.  R 1.11 

Stanton — 17th,  18th  and  Porter  sts.  . .69 

Voigt — Edison,  Longfellow  and  Second 

aves 6.79 

West — State  and  Park  place .74 

Washington — Washington,  Michigan 

to  Park  sts 2.86 

Grand  boulevard  220.76 

Lafayette  boulevard — Grand  Boule- 
vard to  Scotten 22.77 


Total 1,199.91 


Grand  boulevard  mileage 11.6 

Lafayette  boulevard  mileage 2.3 

LaSalle  boulevard  mileage .7 


Total  boulevard  mileage 14.7 
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ON  CONSOLIDATION  OF  CHICAGO’S  PARK  SYSTEMS 


The  West  Park  System. 

The  West  Park  system  has  a 
varied  history.  Political  manage- 
ment, extending  over  several  admin- 
istrations, brought  about  demoraliza- 
tion. A few  years  ago,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  B.  A.  Eckhart,  and 
the  superintendency  of  Mr.  Jens  Jen- 
sen, there  was  a complete  reversal  of 
policy.  These  two  men  effected  rev- 
olutionary changes  in  park  manage- 
ment and  wrought  great  improve- 
ments. Following  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Eckhart  as  President  and  of  Mr. 
Jensen  as  Superintendent,  there  has 
been  retrogression.  The  dominating 
control  at  the  present  time  is  polit- 
ical. The  actual  directing  head  of 
the  West  Park  system  is  not  the 
Superintendent,  but  the  Secretary, 
who  is  primarily  a politician.  The 
note  of  political  control  is  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  West  Park  system 
than  in  either  the  South  Park  sys- 
tem or  the  Lincoln  Park  system.  The 
Commissioners  and  the  Secretary 
have  sought  to  avoid  the  scandals 
that  characterized  the  administra- 
tions prior  to  Mr.  Eckhart’s  time. 
Apparently  they  are  trying  to  do  as 
well  as  they  can  without  eliminating 
political  considerations  in  park  man- 
agement. They  are  striving  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  district  for  addi- 
tional park  and  playground  facili- 
ties, in  which  they  are  hampered  be- 
cause the  revenues  are  not  commen- 
surate with  the  needs.  Instances  of 
inefficiency,  unbusinesslike  methods 
and  waste  on  a small  scale  are  cer- 
tain to  develop,  however,  when  polit- 
ical motives  are  allowed  to  enter  in 
park  management. 

A few  such  instances,  illustrative  of 
the  point  in  question,  are  presented 
herewith. 

William  Holliday,  a mechanic  em- 
ployed to  repair  automobiles,  was 
carried  on  the  payroll  for  243  contin- 
uous days,  Sundays  and  holidays  in- 
cluded, for  10  hours  a day  at  70  cents 
an  hour.  Holliday’s  bills  were  paid 
at  once,  without  proof  of  their  cor- 
rectness. Moreover.  $395  was  ad- 
vanced to  him  from  the  contingent 
fund.  On  March  1,  1911,  Holliday 
was  placed  on  the  payroll  at  $4.50  a 
day.  On  September  1,  last,  he  was 
still  on  the  payroll,  but  no  deduction 
had  been  made  from  his  wages  on  ac- 
count of  the  $395  over-payment.  Au- 
tomobile parts  and  supplies  used  by 
Holliday  in  repair  work  were  pur- 
chased by  him  personally.  On  Sep- 


( Concluded ) 

tember  1,  1911,  $9,212.52  had  been 

paid  Holliday  in  cash,  of  which  $5,- 
111.27  was  for  supplies  and  parts. 

The  reason  given  for  allowing  Hol- 
liday to  make  these  purchases  was 
that  he  could  secure  a larger  dis- 
count than  the  Park  Board,  which 

he  would  divide  with  the  Board.  Ex- 
aminations made  by  the  Bureau  in- 
dicate that  Holliday  not  only  charged 
the  Board  full  price  for  articles  on 
which  he  obtained  a discount,  but  in 
some  cases  he  charged  the  Board 

more  than  the  list  prices  in  the  print- 
ed catalogues  of  the  dealers.  He  was 
paid  by  the  Board  $30  for  a cylinder 
which  an  auto  company  furnished 

him  free  of  charge.  Moreover,  the 
park  records  show  no  refunds  or 
credits  for  articles  which  Holliday 
returned  unused,  and  for  which  he 
received  either  cash  or  a credit  on 
other  purchases.  The  transactions  of 
the  West  Park  Board  with  Holliday 
furnish  a striking  example  of  waste 
of  public  funds. 

In  April,  1911,  employes  of  the 
West  Park  Board  were  used  for  sev- 
eral days  to  do  work  about  a polit- 
ical club  house,  of  which  club  the 
Attorney  for  the  West  Park  Board 
is  president.  They  were  engaged  in 
sodding  the  lawn  and  in  trimming 
and  planting  trees.  The  sod  was 
brought  to  the  club  house  in  a West 
Park  wagon.  Bureau  investigators 
observed  the  West  Park  Attorney 
directing  the  work  of  the  park  em- 
ployes on  the  club  house  grounds. 

The  South  Park  Board  and  the 
Lincoln  Park  Board  each  has  one  at- 
torney. The  West  Park  Board  has 
a $3,000  attorney,  an  $1,850  assistant, 
a $1,200  stenographer  and  special 
counsel  when  occasion  requires.  The 
stenographer,  instead  of  making  his 
headquarters  at  the  administration 
building  of  the  park  system,  occu- 
pies a part  of  the  downtown  office 
of  the  park  attorney,  where  his  name 
appears  on  the  door  as  a practicing 
lawyer. 

Joseph  P.  Kinsella,  a member  of 
the  Illinois  Legislature,  and  brother- 
in-law  of  the  Republican  committee- 
man for  the  Sixteenth  Ward,  has 
held  for  several  years  a very  favora- 
ble concession  in  Humboldt  Park, 
granted  him  without  advertising  or 
public  bids.  Mr.  Kinsella  pays  the 
Park  Board  $600  a year.  In  return 
he  gets  living  quarters  for  himself 
and  family  in  the  park  building,  with 
light  and  heat.  In  addition  to  the 


right  to  maintain  refectory  service 
in  the  pavilion,  he  is  allowed  to 
operate  candy  stands  throughout 
Humboldt  Park.  Kinsella  has  also 
operated  a pay  cloak  room,  rented 
skates,  sold  skate  straps,  and  was 
allowed  to  keep  a piano  in  the  assem- 
bly hall,  for  the  use  of  which  he 
charged  $3  a night.  The  hall  was 
used  245  times  during  1910  for  dances, 
receptions,  etc.,  which  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  piano  to  earn  $735  dur- 
ing that  year.  Although  he  has  the 
exclusive  refreshment  privilege  and 
abundant  table  facilities,  Kinsella 
sells  only  soda  water,  ice  cream, 
candy,  peanuts  and  cigars  during  the 
summer  season.  There  is  no  place 
in  Humboldt  Park  where  the  public 
can  obtain  lunch  or  coffee,  except 
during  the  skating  season,  when  Kin- 
sella meets  the  demand.  Coffee  and 
lunch  should  be  served  in  this  park, 
as  in  others,  during  the  summer  sea- 
son. 

The  West  Park  stables  have  more 
men  to  care  for  71  horses  than  the 
South  Park  Board  finds  necessary  for 
115,  or  the  Lincoln  Park  Board  for 
85.  The  cost  of  forage  per  horse  in 
the  West  Park  system  for  1910  was 
$40  (over  25  per  cent)  per  horse 
higher  than  in  either  of  the  other 
two  systems.  The  average  prices 
paid  for  horses  during  1910  was  $310 
by  the  West  Park  Board,  $273  by  the 
Lincoln  Park  Board,  and  $269  by  the 
South  Park  Board.  Considering  that 
horses  of  the  same  kind  are  used, 
the  West  Park  system  shows  an  ex- 
cessive cost  of  approximately  $40 
per  horse.  Comparisons  of  labor 
cost  per  square  yard  of  pavement 
laid  by  the  different  Park  Boards 
show  the  highest  cost  or  lowest  effi- 
ciency in  the  West  Park  system. 
Following  are  the  figures:  West 
Park,  11.08  cents  a square  yard;  Lin- 
coln Park,  10.22  cents;  South  Park, 
8.63  cents. 

The  Lincoln  Park  System. 

The  administration  of  the  Lincoln 
Park  system  has  been  conservative, 
careful,  and  in  the  main  creditable. 
The  Lincoln  Park  extension  work 
has  been  well  conducted.  The  new 
bathing  beach  at  the  north  end  of 
Lincoln  Park  has  been  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  public.  While  this 
Board  has  not  been  so  aggressively 
brilliant  as  the  South  Park  Board 
has  been  in  certain  respects,  neither 
has  it  pursued  a course  to  justify  the 
criticisms  that  may  be  directed 
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against  either  the  South  Park  sys- 
tem or  the  West  Park  system. 

The  Smaller  Park  Districts. 

Concerning  the  seven  smaller  park 
districts  within  the  City  of  Chicago, 
there  is  little  to  be  said,  except  that 
their  Boards  are  sequestered  bodies 
of  which  the  taxpayers  know  "little. 


It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Bu- 
reau was  able  to  gather  the  main 
facts  about  these  bodies  and  their 
business  affairs.  These  districts  were 
called  into  existence  to  satisfy  in  a 
crude  way  the  needs  of  communities 
not  within  any  other  park  district. 
Obviously  the  best  way  to  satisfy 
these  needs  is  to  make  the  city  one 
park  district,  and  to  wipe  out  these 
smaller  bodies  that  are  destined  if 
they  continue  to  exist  to  escape  pub- 
lic scrutiny  and  to  prove  wasteful 
and  inefficient  agencies  for  their  pur- 
poses. 

Publicity  for  Park  Board  Affairs. 

The  administration  of  park  affairs 
has  not  had  in  the  past  the  degree 
of  publicity  that  is  desirable.  A 
strong  argument  for  consolidation  of 
the  Park  Boards,  with  concentration 
of  administrative  functions  at  the 
City  Hall,  is  that  it  would  tend  to 
bring  park  matters  more  into  the 
public  eye.  Neither  newspaper  re- 
porters nor  representatives  of  citizen 
organizations  find  it  so  easy  to  fol- 
low matters  affecting  the  parks  un- 
der separate  Boards,  meeting  in  scat- 
tered places,  as  they  would  if  there 
were  centralization. 

It  has  been  a frequent  practice  in 
the  past  for  the  Lincoln  Park  Com- 
missioners and  the  South  Park  Com- 
missioners to  hold  board  meetings  in 
private  offices  downtown,  without 
public  notice  as  to  time  or  place  of 
meeting.  All  meetings  should  be 
held  at  the  Board  offices  and  should 
be  open  to  the  public,  unless  there 
should  be  a special  reason  for  going 
into  executive  session  upon  a par- 


ticular matter.  The  same  rule  should 
apply  to  committee  meetings,  where 
important  matters  may  be  considered 
by  committees.  The  West  Park 
Board  holds  open  meetings,  but  the 
important  business  is  transacted  first 
in  secret  sessions  of  the  joint  com- 
mittees on  finance  and  maintenance, 


comprising  all  the  members  of  the 
Board.  The  proceedings  in  the  open 
Board  constitute  merely  the  formal 
ratification  of  what  has  been  agreed 
upon  in  secret  session.  On  one  oc- 
casion, when  this  joint  committee 
was  considering  a franchise  grant  to 
the  Chicago  Railways  Company,  a 
representative  of  the  company  was 
admitted,  but  others  were  excluded. 

The  West  Park  Commissioners  are 
the  only  park  body  in  Chicago  that 
publish  the  minutes  of  proceedings. 
The  cost  of  such  publication  is  not 
large  in  comparison  with  the  benefit 
to  the  public.  The  South  Park 
Board  and  the  Lincoln  Park  Board 
ought  to  publish  their  proceedings  in 
printed  form. 

The  procedure  of  all  the  Boards 
in  passing  ordinances  is  open  to  crit- 
icism. Often  ordinances  are  passed 
the  day  of  their  introduction.  The 
practice  should  be  to  print  and  post- 
pone final  consideration  until  the 
succeeding  meeting. 

Financial  Matters. 

In  1909  the  General  Assembly  of 
Illinois,  as  a means  of  increasing  the 
borrowing  power  of  cities,  changed 
the  revenue  law  so  as  to  make  the  as- 
sessed value  of  property  one-third  of 
the  full  value,  instead  of  one-fifth. 
The  tax  rates  of  all  local  taxing  au- 
thorities were  supposed  to  be 
changed  to  correspond,  so  that  the 
maximum  tax  levy  of  each  munici- 
pality would  be  the  same  under  the 
new  law  as  under  the  old.  The  only 
effect  of  the  modifications  of  the 
statute,  the  community  was  assured, 


was  to  give  larger  borrowing  pow- 
ers. 

The  inquiries  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  disclose  that  while  the  tax 
rates  of  the  city,  county  and  other 
local  governing  authorities  were 
modified  so  as  to  yield  no  more  rev- 
enue under  the  new  assessed  value 
than  under  the  old,  the  Park 
Boards  were  heavy  gainers 
by  the  legislation.  The  tax 
rates  of  the  South  Park 
Board  were  not  changed  at 
all,  so  that  that  body  has 
the  right  to  levy  the  old 
rates  against  the  higher 
assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty. 

Linder  authority  of  this 
new  legislation,  not  intend- 
ed for  its  benefit  at  all, 
the  South  Park  Board  in- 
creased its  tax  levy  for  1910 
by  approximately  $400,000. 
The  South  Park  Board,  more- 
over, is  the  only  -one  of 
the  local  taxing  bodies  that  suffers 
no  actual  scaling  under  the  Juul  law, 
but  gets  the  full  amount  which  it 
levies. 

Some  of  the  tax  rates  of  the  West 
Park  Board  were  modified  in  con- 
nection with  the  legislation  chang- 
ing the  assessed  value  of  property 
from  one-fifth  to  one-third.  Other 
rates  of  this  body  were  left  un- 
touched. Under  these  conditions  the 
West  Park  Board  was  enabled  to 
increase  its  revenue  from  taxation  for 
the  year  1909  by  $407,581,  or  33  1/3 
per  cent  over  what  it  secured  in 
1908.  The  Lincoln  Park  Board,  like- 
wise, secured  36  per  cent  more  rev- 
enue in  1909  than  it  had  in  1908 — 
an  increase  of  $281,015.  The  rates 
of  the  small  park  districts  were  not 
changed  to  correspond  with  the  bond 
legislation,  so  that  these  bodies,  of 
which  there  are  now  seven,  may  levy 
upon  the  one-third  value  the  rates 
intended  to  be  applied  to  the  one- 
fifth  value. 

It  was  sharp  practice  on  the  part 
of  all  concerned  to  bring  about  the 
heavy  increase  of  taxation  for  park 
purposes  as  the  result  of  legislation 
designed  to  have  no  other  purpose 
than  to  give  larger  borrowing  pow- 
er. The  Park  Boards  ought  to  make 
their  action  conform  in  the  future 
to  the  spirit  of  that  legislation.  The 
levies  should  be  such  as  to  produce 
only  the  revenue  that  would  be  ob- 
tained if  the  valuation  for  taxing 
purposes  had  not  been  changed. 

In  1909,  for  some  unexplained  rea- 
son, the  County  Clerk,  in  spreading 
the  tax  levy,  gave  the  South  Park 
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Board  $50,534  more  taxes  than  had 
been  called  for  by  the  levy  of  the 
Board. 

Certain  bond  issues  of  the  South 
Park  Board  and  of  the  West  Park 
Board,  purporting  to  have  been  sold 
above  par,  were  really  disposed  of 
below  par,  on  account  of  the  defer- 
ring of  payment  of  all  or  part  of  the 
purchase  price  for  considerable  pe- 
riods of  time  without  interest. 

Practically  all  of  the  funds  of  the 
South  and  West  Park  Boards  are  on 
deposit  with  a single  bank,  officers 
of  which  bank  are  bondsmen  for  the 
Treasurers  of  these  two  Boards.  The 
Treasurer  of  the  South  Park  Board 
is  one  of  the  bondsmen  for  the 
Treasurer  of  the  West  Park  Board, 
and  vice  versa.  It  is  bad  policy  to 
keep  all  the  funds  of  a park  district 
in  a single  bank;  and  especially,  to 
concentrate  in  a single  bank  prac- 
tically all  of  the  funds  of  the  two 
largest  park  districts."  ‘The  "policy  of 
accepting  personal  bondsmen  is"  ques- 
tionable," especially  where’  there  is 
inter-relationship  of  bondsmen  and 
Treasurers  who  are  officers  within  a 
single  bank  holding  large  amounts 
of  public  funds. 

The  Lincoln  Park  and  Fernwood 
Park  Boards  have  sinking  funds  that 
are  deposited  in  bank  and  drawing 
only  two  per  cent.  Authority  should 
be  secured  to  invest  such  funds  in  se- 
curities bearing  a higher  rate  of  in- 
terest. 

The  Lincoln  Park  Board  is  the 
only  one  to  adopt  a budget  in  ad- 
vance of  the  making  of  the  annual 
tax  levy.  The  other  Park  Boards 


should  put  the  budget  system  into 
use. 

Improvements  Pending  Unification. 

The  great  need  . of  the  Chicago 
Park  situation,  of  course,  is  the  mer- 
ger of  all  park  governments  with 
the  city.  In  the  text  of  this  report 
ways  are  shown  how,  pending  uni- 
fication, the  separate  Park  Boards 
may  effect  savings  and  bring  about 
increased  inefficiency.  The  unneces- 
sary use  of  automobiles  and  the  ex- 
cessive cost  of  police  service  consti- 
tute two  of  the  most  conspicuous 
examples  of  waste. 

Automobiles  owned  by  the  three 
Park  Boards  at  the  close  of  the  fis- 
cal year  1910  represented  an  original 
cost  of  $50,710.  The  expense  of 
maintenance  and  operation  for  the 
year  1910  was  $56,901,  apportioned 
among  the  three  Boards  , as  follows: 
South  Park,  $30,848;  West  Park, 
$16,484;  Lincoln  Park,  $9,569.  Wher- 
ever automobiles  are  purchased  and 
maintained  at  public  expense  there 
is  . a tendency  to  use  them  more  than 
public  business  demands.  A study  of 
the  situation  indicates  that  the  park 
automobiles  are  no  exception.  The 
automobile  expense  to  the  Chicago 
city  government  became  so  excessive 
that  all  city-owned  machines  were 
sold,  except  five  for  the  use  of  the 
fire  and  police  departments  and  the 
Special  Park  Commission.  Automo- 
bile service  has  since  been  obtained 
by  all  city  departments  on  requisi- 
tion through  the  purchasing  agent. 
The  total  cost  of  such  service  to  the 
entire  city  government  during  1910  was 
only  $8,195,  as  against  a cost  to  the 
three  Park  Boards  during  the  same  pe- 


riod of  owning  and  operating  their  ma- 
chines of  $56,901.  The  Bureau  believes 
that  reductions  might  be  made  in  the 
number  of  machines  owned  and  of 
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chauffeurs  employed  " by  the  Park 
Boards  so  as  to  effect  a present  salvage 
of  approximately  $S,000,  and  an  annual 
saving  in  cost  of  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  $22,000,  without  impairing  in  any 
degree  the  efficiency  of  park  work.  To 
prevent  the  misuse  of  public  automo- 
biles, service  records  should  be  kept 
showing  the  necessity  for  use.  Another 
method  of  keeping  down  expense  would 
be  to  paint  all  machines  owned  by  the 
Park  Boards  a distinctive  color,  with 
the  name  of  the  Board  in  large  letters 
on  both  sides  of  each  machine. 

The  cost  of  park  police  service  has 
been  increasing  at  a rapid  rate  in  recent 
years.  The  number  of  men  on  the 
police  payrolls  is  larger  than  the  re- 
quirements of  the  service  call  for.  There 
is  much  needless  duplication  of  work 
on  the  part  of  park  and  city  policemen’, 
especially  in  boulevard  duty.  Greater 
efficiency  might  be  had  at  smaller  cost 
by  supplying  some  of  the  park  police 
with  motorcycles.  The  saving  that 
might  be  effected  by  the  three  Park 
Boards  in  cost  of  police  service  is  esti- 
mated at  not  less  than  $60,000  a year. 

The  efficiency  of  the  working  organi- 
zation of  each  system  has  been  im- 
paired by  the  failure  to  delegate  suffi- 
cient authority  to  department  heads  and 
to  charge  them  with  responsibility.  Bet- 
ter results  should  be  obtained  if  each 
of  the  three  large  Park  Boards  would 
adopt  a more  scientific  form  of  organi- 
zation. A suggested  plan  of  reorgan- 
ization for  each  Board  is  described 
and  also  charted  in  the  report. 


THE  UNIT  SYSTEM  OF  PARK  MAINTENANCE  COST 

By  Walter  G.  Muirheid,  Secretary  Hudson 
County  Park  Commission,  New  Jersey 


As  the  park  systems  of  the  United  States  increase,  there 
is  gradually  developing  a system  of  unit  costs  that  is  proving 
a general  usefulness  to  all.  The  experience  of  one  park 
commission  cannot  fail. to  be  of  assistance  to  another,  while 
.the.  standardization  of  costs  for  the  purpose  of  comparison 
is  a.  desideratum  that  would  doubtless,  prove  of  great  benefit. 

Until  a year  or  so  ago,  no  park  commissions  figured  their 
costs  in  units.  Kansas  City  was  the  first  to  publish  any  of 
these  costs,  although  Hudson  County,  New  Jersey,  had 
adopted  the  system  some  time  prior  to  the  publication  by  the 
progressive  Missouri  city,  of  their  interesting  cost  distribu- 
tions. Following  these  two.  instances,  several  other  park 
.commissions  have  taken  up  th.e  work,  and  it  is  likely  that  in 
,a  few. years  so  many  will  follow  the  example  that  it  will  be 
a simple . matter  .to  make  comparisons  that  will  not  only 
prove  useful -but  go  far  .toward  cutting  down  expenses,  en- 
abling the  city,  that  finds  it  is  high  in  some  particular  item 
to  communicate  with  the  city  which  shows  a much  lower 
unit  and  ascertain  under  what  conditions  and  by  what  process 
the  cost  was  kept  down  to  that  lower  amount. 


In  the  matter  of  construction,  much  must  be  done  before  a 
proper  system  of  unit  costs  is  established.  Conditions  are  so 
different  in  different  localities  and  wage  scales,  material, 
trucking  charges  and  other  expenses  are  so  varying  that  it 
is  hard  to  compare  two  cities,  while  in  many  cases  the  park 
sites  to  be  developed  are  so  peculiar  in  topographic  and 
other  conditions  as  to  admit  of  comparison  with  none  other. 

In  park  maintenance,  however,  there,  is  a much  easier  basis 
of  comparison.  A park  once  established  has  practically  the 
same  maintenance  charges  as  any  other  park.  There  may  be 
some  details  in  which  it.  may  differ  from  others,  but  they  are 
comparatively  trivial,  and  for  the  general  purpose  of  com- 
parison there  is  little  or  no  variance.  The  publication,  there- 
fore, of  unit  maintenance  costs,  will  show  the  average  park 
commission  just  about  what  a similar  service  should  cost  it, 
and  will  show  it  as  well  just  where  it  has  been  economical, 
and  where  it  has  been  extravagant. 

West  Side  Park,  maintained  by  a County  Park  commis- 
sion, is  the  leading  pleasure  spot  of  Jersey  City,  a munici- 
pality of  277,679  people.  The  improved  portion  of  this  park 
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which  includes  the  upland,  has  an  area  of  107  acres,  and  the 
cost  of  its  maintenance  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  November 
30.  1911,  was  $29,676.34,  or  $277.35  per  acre.  This  was  divid- 
ed into  $222.84  per  acre  for  labor  and  $54.51  per  acre  for 
supplies.  Some  of  the  details  of  this  distribution  may  prove 
interesting,  and  serve  as  comparisons  for  other  parks 
throughout  the  country. 

The  playground  feature  of  public  parks  has  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention  of  late.  Instruction  was  furnished 
for  122,104  children  during  the  year,  at  a cost  of  eight  mills 
per  child,  and  their  parents  knew  that  they  were  safe  while 
in  the  care  of  the  physical  instructor.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining this  playground,  including  instruction,  planting  and 
repairs  of  old  and  purchase  of  new  apparatus,  was  $1,272.47, 
or  .558  per  square  yard. 

Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  wading  pool,  where  an  equally 
large  number  of  children  disported  during  the  warm  weath- 
er. This  pool  has  a gravel  bottom  upon  a cement  base,  and 
cost  to  maintain  for  the  entire  year  but  $50.50,  or  .031  per 
square  yard. 

The  largest  concrete  fountain  in  the  world,  which  is  con- 
tained in  this  park,  contains  some  365  tons  of  material  and 
has  a height  of  53  feet.  It  has  twenty-seven  water  spouts 
and  is  equipped  with  150  electric  lights.  The  cost  to  clean 
and  repair  this  fountain  for  the  year  was  $10.75,  or  four 
mills  per  square  yard. 

The  nine  miles  of  water  pipes  to  supply  this  fountain,  the 
drinking  fountains  and  the  public  comforts,  the  wading  pool 
and  the  lake,  were  cleaned  at  a cost  of  $124.25,  or  $13.80 
per  mile,  and  the  water  consumed  cost  $993.95,  or  $9.29  per 
acre. 

The  drainage  system  is,  of  course,  distinct  from  the  water 
supply.  It  cost  $1,015  each  to  clean  and  repair  280  catch 
basins,  $10,687  per  mile  to  clean  four  miles  of  pipes,  fifty 
cents  per  mile  to  repair  ten  miles  of  gutters  and  $142.50  to 
repair  and  clean  the  lake. 

It  cost  to  maintain  the  42,446  square  yards  of  eight  inch 
macadam  drives  in  the  park  during  the  year  $1,567.56,  or  .037 
per  square  yard.  This  included  resurfacing  and  the  use  of 
water  wagon  and  steam  roller. 

The  paths,  which  are  of  gravel  with  a foundation  of  broken 
stone,  were  not  so  costly  to  maintain,  costing  but  .028  per 
square  yard.  This  included  resurfacing  in  the  Spring  with 
Shark  River  gravel  trimming  with  automobile  roller  and 
edging  14,000  yards  at  seven  mills  pu^'Vard. 

The  fields  averaged  $9.40  per  acre  to  maintain  for  the 
year,  and  this  included  rolling  with  steam  roller,  mowing 
with  horse  and  automobile  mowers,  care  of  cricket  crease, 


fertilization  with  bone  meal  and  the  reseeding  and  sodding 
of  worn  spots. 

The  lawns,  of  which  there  are  ten  acre,  cost  $154,325  per 
acre  to  maintain,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  kept  closely 
mowed  by  hand  and  automobile  mowers,  this  item  alone  cost- 
ing $90.03  per  acre,  while  the  reseeding  and  sodding  of  worn 
spots  cost  $14.30  per  acre,  the  other  cost  being  included  in 
rolling  with  automobile  roller,  cleaning,  sprinkling  and  fer- 
tilizing. There  are  no  “keep  off  the  grass”  signs  in  West 
Side  Park,  and  no  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  visitor. 

The  500  square  yards  of  flower  garden,  with  herbaceous 
plants  and  bulbs,  cost  .688  per  square  yard  to  maintain,  in- 
cluding $188.37  worth  of  new  stock. 

There  are  8,110  trees  in  the  park,  and  it  cost  .143  per  tree 
to  keep  them  for  the  year.  This  included  the  planting  of  110 
trees  from  nursery  stock  at  a cost  of  $2,225  each,  the  water- 
ing of  the  same  at  .252  each,  the  manuring  of  3,000  small 
trees  at  .038  each,  the  removal  of  dead  branches  and  pruning 
of  5,000  trees  at  nine  mills  each,  the  spraying  with  arsenate 
of  lead  of  7,000  trees  at  one  cent  each  and  the  removal  of 
twenty-seven  fallen  and  dead  trees  at  $12,794  each. 

It  was  found  that  the  plantations  were  almost  as  expensive 
to  maintain  as  the  lawns,  costing  $148,607  per  acre.  Of  this 
amount  $54,478  per  acre  was  spent  for  planting  and  filling  in, 
including  beds  of  tulips,  iris  and  narcissi;  $28,423  per  acre 
was  for  manuring;  $49,239  was  for  cleaning,  hoeing  and  weed- 
ing, it  being  necessary  during  the  flowering  season  to  keep  the 
beds  perfectly  clean  to  produce  the  proper  effect;  $11,435  for 
pruning  and  the  cutting  out  of  dead  stock,  and  $4,532  for 
spraying  with  arsenic  of  lead. 

The  maintenance  charge  against  the  nurseries  was  very 
low.  Of  the  12,125  plants  therein,  the  cost  was  but  .029 
per  plant,  which,  including  planting,  transplanting,  manur- 
ing and  cleaning. 

The  buildings,  which  comprise  one  administration  building, 
three  public  comforts,  three  outlooks  and  one  barn,  cost  to 
maintain,  including  attendants  and  insurance  $1,440.63,  or 
$205,804  per  building.  The  attendants  were  a custodian  at 
$1.50  per  day  and  a matron  at  $1.00  per  day. 

The  park  was  policed  by  park  guards  and  city  police  at  a 
cost  of  $9,465.50  for  the  year,  or  $88,462  per  acre.  It  was 
lighted  by  twenty-seven  arc  lights  at  contract  price  of  $75  per 
year,  which  was  reduced  by  outages  to  $70,243  per  lamp.  The 
maintenance  of  permanent  equipment  cost  $6,348  per  acre, 
of  the  300  benches  .539  each,  including  staining  and  paint- 
ing, and  the  office  expenses  were  $51.25.  There  was  charged 
to  this  park  $1,800  of  the  superintendent’s  salary,  which  is 
at  the  rate  of  $16,822  per  acre. 


A N EW  PATEN 

Frank  A.  Frumviler,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  has  patented  a pruning  knife 
claimed  to  be  an  improvement  over 
present  forms.  The  failure  to  entirely 
sever  the  limb  has  caused  a great 
deal  of  trouble  in  that  the  bark  con- 
stituting the  hanging  member  is  dif- 
ficult to  engage  between  the  cutting 
members.  It  is  to  overcome  this  ob- 
jection that  the  head  of  this  hook 
consists  of  two  pieces  8 and  9.  The 
two  pieces  8 and  9 of  the  bill  hook  ate 
given  the  ordinary  crook  shape.  The 
member  8 forming  the  bill  hook  is 
provided  with  a stationary  shear  or 
cutting  edge  11  against  which  the 


PRUNING  KNIFE 

squared  side  of  the  knife  sweeps.  The 
member  9 of  the  bill  hook  is  raised 
slightly  above  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
member  8 and  is  provided  with  a 
lower  edge  more  square  in  form, 
against  which  the  limb  or  twig  rests 
while  being  cut.  The  cutting  edge  11 
is  reinforced  by  being  thickened  in 
cross  section,  as  shown  in  the  draw- 
ings, and  provided  with  a beveled 
sharpened  side.  Both  parts  are  bossed 
outwardly  to  form  elongated  bearings 
12  for  pivot  bolts  13.  The  member  9 
is  extended  to  the  rear  to  form  an  off- 
set 14  which  operates  as  a guide  for 
the  knife  in  its  initial  cutting  position. 
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Prrrttetd 

WM.  H.  DUNN.  Kanau  Qt y.  Mo. 

Supt.  of  Park s 

Vtrr  Prr aihrnlB 

JAMES  B.  SHEA.  Bcton.  Ma«. 

A tit.  Supt.  of  Parks 
WM.  R.  ADAMS.  Omaha.  Neb. 
Supt.  of  Parks 

J.  W.  THOMPSON.  Seattle.  Waah, 

Supt.  of  Parks 


NEXT  MEETING.  BOSTON.  MASS..  AUGUST.  1912 


arrrrtaru-ffirfaiutrrr 

F.  L.  MULFORD.  WuWo.,  D.  C. 
Landscape  Gardener,  Dep’t 
of  Agriculture 

BUr  flrrat&tttta 

G.  CHAMPION.  Wiimipe*.  Cat. 
Supt.  of  Parks 

CHAS.  E.  KEITH.  Bridgeport.  Conn. 
Supt.  of  Parks 

FRED  C.  GREEN.  Pr«*ide*».  R.  !. 

Supt.  of  Parks 


May  3,  l'Jia. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  PARK  COMMISSIONERS; 

Dear  Sir:  The  American  Association  of  Park  Superintendents  is  an 
organization  of  park  executive  officials  whose  qualifications  shall  be  certain 
training  and  experience  in  park  work.  There  is  an  active  membership  at 
present  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  representing  the  principal  cities 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to 
promote  the  acquirement  and  dissemination  of  knowledge,  theoretical  and 
practical,  relating  to  the  development  and  maintenance  of  parks  and  more 
especially  with  planning,  improvement  and  upkeep  of  municipal  parks. 

The  organization  holds  annual  meetings  in  the  different  cities  which 
have  been  attended  with  increasing  interest  and  great  benefit  accrues  to  the 
official  attending  the  annual  meeting  as  well  as  to  the  city  he  represents 
from  the  discussion  and  interchange  of  ideas  and  the  opportunity  to  learn 
something  of  what  the  other  fellow  is  doing. 

The  annual  dues  are  nominal,  $5  per  year,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Association  urge  upon  your  Honorable  Board,  your  assistance  and  approval 
of  the  objects  and  aims  of  the  organization  by  an  application  for  member- 
ship from  a representative  in  your  Department. 

Our  Constitution  also  provides  for  Sustaining  Memberships  to  Boards 
of  Park  Commissioners  and  we  have  already  the  membership  of  quite  a 
number  of  Boards  of  Park  Commissioners  in  different  cities.  The  annual 
dues  for  this  Sustaining  Membership  is  $10  per  year. 

Our  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  Boston,  August  13,  14  and  15, 
1912,  and  will  without  question  be  the  most  interesting  meeting  of  the 
thirteen  annual  meetings  that  have  heretofore  been  held.  The  Boston 
Park  System  is  well  termed  “The  Father  of  American  Municipal  Park 
Systems.”  In  Boston  our  park  officials  will  be  able  to  study  a comprehen- 
sive park  system  more  nearly  matured  and  completed  than  in  any  of  the 
other  cities,  which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  of  us — in  fact  an  oppor- 
tunity that  should  not  be  overlooked. 

A three  days  program  of  importance  and  interest  is  being  arranged  for 
this  meeting  and  will  be  forwarded  to  our  membership  list  and  to  all  park 
departments  in  advance  of  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  and  the  purpose 
of  this  letter  to  you  is  to  urge  upon  your  Board  a good  representation 
at  this  annual  meeting. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Very  truly  yours, 

W.  H.  Dunn, 

President. 


BOSTON  CONVENTION  PLANS 


Progress  is  being  made  in  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  annual  meeting 
in  Boston.  The  following  invitation 
has  been  received  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts’ Horticultural  Society: 

“At  a meeting  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Massachusetts’  Horti- 
cultural Society,  held  April  6th,  it  was 
voted  to  invite  the  American.  Asso- 
ciation of  Park  Superintendents  to 
hold  its  Fourteenth  Annual  Conven- 
tion at  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  on 
August  12th,  13th  and  14th,  1912,  as 
guests  of  this  society. 

“The  lecture  hall  is  reserved  for 
this  purpose  on  these  dates.” 


The  invitation  has  been  accepted 
with  thanks. 

Mr.  John  K.  M.  L.  Farquhar,  the 
special  commissioner  to  the  Royal  In- 
ternational Horticultural  Exhibition 
in  England,  held  early  this  month, 
will  give  an  illustrated  talk  including 
an  account  of  the  exhibition  and  what 
he  saw  in  Europe.  Mr.  E.  H.  Wil- 
son, who  has  traveled  extensively 
in  many  foreign  countries  in  the 
interest  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  of 
Boston,  and  kindred  associations  in 
England,  in  the  interest  of  horti- 
culture, will  give  an  illustrated  talk 
on  Chinese  plants. 


Mr.  Wilson  has  just  received  the 
gold  medal  from  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  England,  the  only 
one  ever  granted  in  America.  His 
talk  will  furnish  much  of  interest  to 
the  members  of  the  association. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wight,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  has  been  sent  abroad  on  depart- 
ment business  so  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  have  his  paper  on  Botan- 
ical Nomenclature  at  this  convention. 

It  is  probable  there  will  be  an  il- 
lustrated lecture  on  the  Seattle, 
Wash.,  parks,  by  Mr.  Roland  Cotte- 
ril,  secretary  of  the  Park  Commis- 
sion of  that  city. 

The  letter  of  the  president  of  this 
association,  addressed  to  the  Park 
Commission  of  the  country,  as  pub- 
lished in  these  columns,  is  intended 
to  bring  home  to  every  park  commis- 
sion the  advantages  of  co-operation 
and  interchange  of  ideas  in  our  im- 
portant work.  If  there  are  any  who 
do  not  receive  the  letter  will  they  not 
kindly  notify  the  secretary,  as  it  will 
be  because  we  have  not  your  name 
on  our  list,  and  we  want  every  one 
whether  you  join  our  organization  or 
not. 

Any  desiring  to  join  the  association 
will  find  an  application  blank  accom- 
panying this.  Constitution  and  by- 
laws will  be  sent  on  application  to 
the  secretary-treasurer. 

The  following  applications  for 
membership  have  been  received 
since  the  last  annual  meeting. 

Active  Members. 

Bernard  M.  Rifkin,  supt.  of  parks, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Penn. 

James  Wait,  supt.  of  parks,  Walla- 
Walla,  Wash. 

John  Allen,  asst.  supt.  of  parks, 
Boro  of  Queens,  New  York  City. 

Colton,  supt.  of  parks,  Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

E.  M.  Brown,  Forester. 

Special  Members. 

Walter  G.  Eliot,  commissioner  of 
parks,  Boro  of  Queens,  New  York 
City. 

Sustaining  Members. 

Essex  County  Park  Commission, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Questions  that  are  about  park  ad- 
ministration are  especially  courted  as 
a subject  of  discussion  in  these  pages. 
It  is  hoped  that  we  may  be  able  to 
demonstrate  between  now  and  the  an- 
nual meeting  whether  or  not  such  a 
medium  of  exchange  is  what  we  need 
to  take  the  place  of  the  bulletin  we 
used  to  have.  Let  every  one  send 
in  notes  or  articles  of  interest,  per- 
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noticeable  features  was  the  perfect 
nudity  of  the  islands  and  shores,  re- 
lieved only  by  the  sight  of  four 
American  elms  on  Apple  Island,  now, 
alas,  dwindled  to  one  lone  one,  and 
a most  charming  bank  of  green  flank- 
ing the  officers’  quarters  at  Fort 
Warren.  This  last  was  found,  on 
near  approach,  to  be  a row  of  splen- 
did white  poplars.  Now,  I know 
when  Mr.  Pettigrew  started  the 
planting  at  both  parks  mentioned 
above  he  depended  on  the  white  pop- 
lar and  the  white  willow  as  trees  to 
withstand  the  severe  exposure.  They 
have  proved  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  now,  at  Wood  Island,  measure- 
ments show  that  from  the  trees 
planted  in  the  spring  of  1899  a pop- 
lar presents  a girth  of  50  inches,  and 
a willow  one  of  42  inches.  The  pop- 
lars were  young  plants  from  the  nur- 
sery, but  many  of  the  willows  were 
taken  from  the  plantations,  with  stems 
three  inches  .in  diameter. 

Since  these  trees  first  planted  com- 


menced to  thrive,  many  other  varie- 
ties have  been  added  to  the  collec- 
tion. Among  others  that  show  re- 
markable strength  may  be  mentioned 
oaks,  both  the  red  and  pin  varieties; 
white  ash,  English  elm,  sycamore  and 
gleditschia. 

Among  shrubs  that  thrive  are  bush 
honeysuckle,  bayberry,  tamarix  and 
English  privet. 

Many  of  the  neighboring  shores  are 
covered  with  American  juniper,  but 
I believe  it  advisable  to  hold  to  the 
deciduous  trees. 

The  American  elm,  for  some  rea- 
son, has  not  proved  a success  at 
Wood  Island,  but  I should  not  aban- 
don hope;  they  do  remarkably  well 
in  this  locality. 

I do  not  fear  for  the  success  of 
planting  the  Harbor  islands,  if  the 
proper  amount  of  energy  is  injected 
into  the  project. 

James  B.  Shea, 

Asst.  Supt.  of  Parks, 

Boston,  Mass. 


APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP. 

I hereby  apply  for membership  in  the  American  Associa- 

tion Park  Superintendents. 

*My  experience  as  an  executive  has  been  


*My  training  and  experience  in  landscape  work,  engineering,  or  horticultural 
work  has  been 


References  

A member  of  the  Association  or  two  other  persons. 


Applicant. 

*Use  another  sheet  to  give  this  information  more  fully  if  necessary  and 
attach  to  the  application  blank. 


plexing  questions,  and  comments  on 
matter  as  it  appears  from  month  to 
month.  The  object  of  these  few  col- 
umns is  discussion  and  heart  to 
heart  talks.  Come  forward  every  one 
with  something,  be  it  ever  so  little. 

The  association  is  desirous  of  get- 
ting together  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  a complete  file  of  the  or- 
ganic acts  under  which  park  depart- 
ments are  organized.  Will  you  not 
kindly  send  today  a copy  of  the  one 
in  force  in  your  city  to  F.  L.  Mul- 
ford,  secretary-treasurer,  office  of 
Horticulturist,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C.  ? 

The  library  of  congress  has  re- 
quested copies  of  our  mimeographed 
bulletins  for  use  in  the  library.  Will 
not  members  see  if  they  have  copies 
they  are  willing  to  spare?  If  they 
have  and  will 'drop  a postal  to  the 
secretary-treasurer,  he  will  see  that 
proper  franks  are  provided  for  mail- 
ing'  to'  the  library.  - 

? F.  L.  Mulford. 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

What  to  See  in  the  Boston  Parks. 

The  planting  scheme  for  Boston 
Harbor  islands  is  a problem  such  as 
confronted  Mr.  Pettigrew,  when  he 
took  up  the/  work  of  the  Park  De- 
partment in  this  city,  more  than  a 
dozen  years  ago. 

Two  of  the  most  important  points 
that  required  development  on  horti- 
cultural lines  were  Wood  Island  Park, 
at  East  Boston,  and  Marine  Park, 
South  Boston. 

The  former  presented  exactly  the 
same  conditions,  as  to  soil  and  ex- 
posure, that  the  other  harbor  islands 
now  present.  Marine  Park,  however, 
required  regrading  and  loaming,  be- 
ing entirely  destitute  of  sustenance 
for  tree  life. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  an  examin- 
ation of  the  soil  on  any  or  all  of 
these  islands  discloses  the  fact  that 
the  same  composition  is  to  be  found 
at  all  points;  that  is,  a covering  of 
loam  to  the  depth  of  12  or  15  inches, 
and  underneath  this  a clay  bottom, 
very  retentive  of  moisure.  The  only 
variation  from  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  islands  and  shores  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hingham  and  Weymouth,  where 
the  subsoil  is  porous. 

Therefore,  to  start  with,  we  have 
splendid  conditions  as  to  soil,  and 
the  first  thought  is  as  to  what  trees 
will  stand  the  exposure  for  the  in- 
itial planting. 

The  first  thought  that  comes  to  my 
mind  is  of  my  early  days?  spent 
around  Boston  Harbor.  One  of  the 


The  Park  Board  of  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  believing  that  $35,000  and  $28,000 
are  respectively  too  high  for  the 
Baker’s  field  and  Beck’s  lake  tract, 
two  committees  have  been  appointed 
to  negotiate  for  a reduction.  Both 
pieces  of  land  are  wanted  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  respective  committees  for 
park  and  playground  purposes. 

A special  election  was  ordered  by 
the  City  Council  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal., 
on  the  question  of  issuing  bonds  for 
the  acquisition  of  a public  park. 


Kansas  City  proposes  to  have  a 
noteworthy  artificial  water  park,  if  the 
plans  of  the  park  board  made  public 
recently  in  a special  report  of  the  Blue 
Valley  Parkway,  are  carried  out. 
Copies  of  the  report,  which  represents 
three  years’  preparation,  have  been 
handed  to  the  mayor  and  council.  The 
report  proposes  the  improvement  of 
the  Blue  River  between  Fifteenth 
Street  and  Swope  Park,  and  the  con- 
nection with  Swope  Park  of  the  entire 
boulevard  system  by  a boulevard  and 
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parkway  to  be  known  as  Blue  Valley 
Parkway,  which,  beginning  at  the  la- 
goon in  Swope  Park,  will  follow  the 
banks  of  the  Blue  to  a point  at  or  near 
Nineteenth  Street,  and  thence,  skirting 
the  bluff  above  the  valley  of  the  Blue, 
will  connect  with  the  Cliff  Drive  and 
Gladstone  Boulevard  extending  to 
Indian  Mound.  According  to  the 
plans,  the  Blue  River  can  be  made  a 
pleasure  highway  by  means  of  a 
movable  dam  constructed  to  let  flood 
waters  through,  which  will  afford  a 
boating  course  of  more  than  fifteen 
miles  in  length,  starting  with  a lake 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  area. 

A plea  for  more  park  equipment  is 
made  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Mil- 
waukee park  board  for  1911.  The 
park  system  includes  866  acres  of  land, 
of  which  275  acres  are  unimproved, 
and  comprises  thirty-six  parks  and 
playgrounds.  It  was  started  in  1889 
with  sixty  acres  of  land.  The  city’s 
population  at  that  time  was  204,406. 
The  report  says:  The  boulevard  sys- 
tem is  also  inadequate  and  it  recom- 
mends a complete  system  of  boule- 
vards which  will  connect  all  of  the 
parks.  It  also  criticises  the  slow 
progress  being  made  in  building  the 
lake  shore  drive.  The  board  recom- 
mends that  an  adequate  appropriation 
be  set  aside  to  build  a substantial  ad- 
dition to  the  Mitchell  Park  conserva- 
tory; and  the  Washington  Park  zoo 
should  be  enlarged.  The  attitude  of  the 
school  board  favoring  social  centers 
and  playgrounds  is  commended  in  the 
report.  The  board,  however,  believes 
that  the  city  should  ultimately  build 
neighborhood  centers  as  planned  by 
the  city  planning  commission.  With 
the  park  board  report  is  the  annual 
report  of  Park  Supt.  C.  G.  Carpenter 
which  shows  that  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  parks  during  1911  was 
$209,285.36. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Allied 
Civic  Association  of  Queens  Borough, 
held  in  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  the  mat- 
ter of  public  parks  and  playgrounds 
was  discussed  at  length.  There  was 
considerable  argument  as  to  whether 
the  matter  of  parks  should  be  made  a 
local  issue  or  one  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  borough  organizations.  It  was 
finally  agreed  that  a park  not  only 
beautifies  the  section  in  which  it  is  lo- 
cated, but  also  enhances  the  surround- 
ing sections. 

The  bequest  of  $200,000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a memorial  gate  across  the 
Panhandle  entrance  to  Golden  Gate 
Park,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  will  of  Mrs.  Honore 
Sharp,  was  before  the  Superior  Court 


on  April  16,  on  an  application  for 
permission  to  compromise  it.  It  was 
argued  that  the  estate  is  not  worth 
$200,000,  the  amount  set  out  for  a me- 
morial to  the  memory  of  the  late 
George  F.  Sharp,  a pioneer  attorney 
of  San  Francisco. 

Hearty  indorsement  of  the  proposed 
$300,000  bond  issue  for  the  completion 
of  the  Metropolitan  park  project  was 
voted  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  South  Woodlawn  Improvement 
Society,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  on  April  4. 

The  Lake  Shore  Park,  Racine,  Wis., 
is  to  be  improved  on  plans  and  speci- 
fications proposed  by  Jens  Jensen, 
landscape  architect,  of  Chicago. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  went  on  record 
as  favoring  an  issue  of  bonds  jn  the 
amount  of  $250,000  for  park  improve- 
ment by  a vote  of  5 to  2. 

A contract  for  the  preparation  of 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  East 
River  Park,  Davenport,  Iowa,  was 
awarded  to  Cole  & Meersmen,  of 
Chicago. 

Governor  McGovern,  of  Wisconsin, 
is  urging  the  purchase  of  more 
ground  to  afford  a better  park  setting 
for  the  magnificent  capitol  building 
now  under  construction. 

A Congressional  appropriation  of 
$200,000  is  asked  for  by  the  Washing- 
ton Heights  Citizens’  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Truesdell  property  at  Columbia 
and  Kalorama  roads  and  Wyoming 
avenue,  for  park  purposes.  A park  is 
badly  needed  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  DeKalb  Woman’s  Club,  De 
Kalb,  111.,  the  organization  which  that 
city  should  thank  for  its  new  park  in 
Annie’s  Woods  when  it  is  given  to 
the  city,  is  meeting  with  most  en- 
couraging co-operation  from  the  vari- 
ous organizations  about  the  city. 

Logansport,  Ind.,  will  get  a $100,000 
hospital  and  90  acres  of  ground  for  a 
park,  and  Cass  County  will  also  get 
a large  park  from  the  estate  of  Judge 
D.  D.  Dykeman,  according  to  a re- 
cent decision  in  the  Dykeman  will 
case,  by  Judge  Plummer  at  Wabash. 

The  citizens  of  Amesbury,  Mass., 
are  about  to  take  over  the  tract  of 
land  known  as  the  Moody  farm  for 
park  purposes,  and  have  chosen  com- 
missioners. The  tract  contains  30 
acres  and  it  will  be  developed  under 
expert  advice,  and  the  intention  is,  ap- 
parently, to  make  a useful  as  well  as 
decorative  civic  feature. 

At  certain  places  along  the  high- 
ways planned  for  Butte  county,  Cal., 
there  will  be  built  parks  and  picnic 
grounds  for  the  convenience  of  tour- 
ists and  the  pleasure  of  local  resi- 


dents, if  present  plans  are  carried  out. 
The  Humboldt  Road  Improvement 
Club,  at  a recent  meeting,  discussed 
the  park  question  with  favorable  re- 
sults. J.  H.  Guill  offered  a small  wal- 
nut grove  on  the  south  side  of  Hum- 
boldt road,  and  this  will  at  once  be 
fitted  up  with  benches  and  swings,  to 
be  used  as  a playground  and  resting 
place.  Other  similar  improvements 
are  contemplated. 

A resolution  was  recently  presented 
to  the  city  council  of  Lincoln,  Neb., 
giving  the  mayor  an  opportunity  to 
have  a hand  in  improving  the  city 
park  system  according  to  the  plat- 
form of  the  business  men’s  associa- 
tion upon  which  Mayor  Armstrong 
was  elected.  The  resolution  calls  for 
the  appointment  of  committees  by  the 
mayor  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
funds  for  park  improvements  and  for 
helping  arouse  the  citizens  to  the 
necessity  of  such  improvements. 

A handsome  new  brick  building, 
taking  the  place  of  the  old  one  at  28 
Newbury  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  has 
just  been  completed  for  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
as  a result  of  the  beneficence  of  the 
late  Alexander  Agassiz  and  his  heirs. 
It  is  up-to-date  in  every  respect,  and 
was  dedicated  on  May  1 to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  great  scientist,  and  for- 
mally opened  for  use.  Two  years  ago 
Mr.  Agassiz  gave  $50,000  to  the  acad- 
emy to  be  used  unconditionally.  Af- 
ter he  died  his  heirs,  being  anxious 
to  have  the  building  a monument  to 
his  memory,  agreed  to  add  enough 
to  the  $50,000,  if  the  society  were 
willing,  to  erect  the  structure.  The 
total  cost  was  upwards  of  $120,000. 
The  new  building  presents  an  impos- 
ing frontage  on  Newbury  street.  It 
is  a four-story  structure  of  red  brick, 
attractively  finished  about  the  door 
and  windows  with  white  rubble  stone. 

At  Selma,  Cal.,  the  latter  end  of 
March,  over  eighty  men,  with  the  di- 
rection of  the  Women’s  Improvement 
Club,  volunteered  their  services  for 
the  improvement  of  the  primary 
school  grounds. 

Condemnation  proceedings  will  be 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Palisades 
Interstate  Park  Commission  to  ob- 
tain control  of  Hook  Mountain  as  a 
part  of  the  great  Hudson  scenic  pano- 
rama of  cliffs  and  highlands.  Already 
the  commission  has  had  to  pay  $425,- 
000  for  the  quarries  of  the  Manhattan 
Trap  Rock  Company,  but  it  has  failed 
to  obtain  control  of  the  Rockland 
Lake  Trap  Rock  Company  and  the 
Clinton  Point  Stone  Crushing  Com- 
pany there.  Under  the  Interstate 
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Park  act  the  commission  will  have 
to  resort  to  condemnation. 

The  Dover,  N.  J.,  Shade  Tree  Com- 
mission, while  expecting  to  make  a 
good  showing  in  the  improvements  at 
Hurd  Park,  a recent  gift  of  Mr.  John 
W.  Hurd,  this  3rear,  has  issued  an 
earnest  appeal  to  the  public  of  Dover 
and  vicinity  to  put  their  shoulders  to 
the  wheel  and  help  so  that  each  and 
every  one  can  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  they  have  had  their 
part  in  developing  Hurd  Park. 

The  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  taken  the  initiative  in 
an  ocean  boulevard  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Monterey.  The  boulevard  is 
to  be  built  jointly  by  the  counties  of 
San  Francisco,  San  Mateo,  Santa 
Cruz  and  Monterey.  The  estimated 
cost  is  $900,000,  of  which  the  State 
Highway  Commission  will  be  asked 
to  bear  one-half.  If  construction  is 
begun  soon,  the  “Gilroy  Gazette"  says 
the  road  could  be  completed  by  1915, 
i.i  time  to  be  available  as'  a feature 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

A dispatch  from  Mr.  R.  Iwerson, 
Parks  Superintendent  of  Calgary,  Al- 
berta, informs  us  that  the  parks  by- 
law for  $95,000  was  passed  by  a ma- 
jority of  9 to  1,  as  well  as  the  boule- 
vard scheme  $45,000  and  current  ex- 
penses $26,000,  a total  of  $166,000,  or 
$100,000  more  than  last  year.  This 
is  “some  stride”  in  park  work  for  a 
city  of  so  short  an  existence  as  Cal- 
gary; its  growth  and  development 
has,  however,  been  phenomenal. 

PARK  IMPROVEMENTS 

City  Park  Superintendent  C.  W. 
Samuelson,  of  Sacramento,  Cal.,  is 
devoting  most  of  his  time  to  improve- 
ments at  the  South  Side  Park,  a tract 
of  33  acres,  in  which  there  is  a lake 
to  be  nearly  1,000  feet  long,  contain- 
ing two  islands,  under  construction. 
Trees  and  shrubbery  are  also  being 
planted  out. 

An  ordinance  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Albany,  N.  Y.,  city  council 
appropriating  $50,000  for  the  com- 
pletion and  improvement  of  Beaver 
Park.  There  is  no  opposition. 

The  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment has  been  adopted  in  Chanute, 
Kas.,  and  the  last  job  of  the  retiring 
mayor  was  to  sign  $25,000  of  bonds 
issued  for  public  parks.  The  coun- 
cil has  let  the  contract  for  an  amphi- 
theater to  be  erected  in  one  of  the 
parks  at  a cost  of  $1,407.65,  and  an 
auditorium  in  another  at  a cost  of  $2,545. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  the 
improvement  of  Riverside  Park,  Cum- 
berland, Md. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 


grounds  about  the  depot  at  Anaconda, 
Mont.,  are  to  be  improved  and  made 
park-like. 

This  summer  the  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  will  be  enjoying  benefits 
from  the  Parkman  Fund  greater  than 
any  provided  so  far.  The  $50,000 
bandstand  on  Boston  Common,  erect- 
ed as  a memorial  to  the  late  George 
F.  Parkman,  will  be  completed  and 
dedicated  in  June.  The  new  aquari- 
um at  Marine  Park,  South  Boston, 
which  will  excel  the  noted  one  at 
Battery  Park,  New  York  City,  will 
be  opened  possibly  in  June,  and  the 
Franklin  Park  zoo  will  be  ready  in 
a few  months.  The  zoo  and  aquari- 
um will  represent  an  initial  cost  of 
nearly  $220,000.  Convenience  stations 
in  all  parts  of  the  city  and  additional 
tree-planting  throughout  the  park  sys- 
tem will  be  provided  this  year  from 
the  same  fund.  During  1912,  says  the 
“Boston  American,”  the  public  of 
Greater  Boston  will  be  forced  to  real- 
ize more  than  ever  the  benefits  made 
possible  for  them  by  the  far-sighted 
philanthropy  and  the  princely  gift  of 
the  Beacon  street  recluse.  His  es- 
tate at  the  time  of  his  death,  con- 
servatively estimated,  exceeded  $5,- 
000,000.  It  provides  an  income  of 
$200,000  annually,  which  must  be  de- 
voted exclusively  to  improvements, 
and  none  for  maintenance. 

Extensive  improvements  are  being 
planned  by  the  park  commission  of 
Duluth,  Minn.,  for  Nemadji  Park, 
East  End,  this  spring.  A landscape 
gardener  will  be  engaged  to  convert 
the  picturesque  tract  into  a charming 
recreation  spot. 

The  Minneapolis  Park  improve- 
ment fund  of  $38,000,  will  in  large 
part  be  distributed  as  follows:  Im- 
provement between  Lake  Calhoun  and 
Lake  of  the  Isles,  $17,000;  Lake  of 
the  Isles,  planting  and  grading,  $5,- 
000;  Loring  Park,  new  walks,  $1,500; 
East  River  flats,  playgrounds,  $5,000; 
Longfellow  Field,  $1,000;  Camden 
Park,  bridge  and  grading,  $2,000;  Lyn- 
dale  Park,  grading  and  planting,  $2,000; 
Tower  Hill,  $1,000;  Farwell,  $1,200; 
Jackson  Square,  $700;  Sumner  field 
playground,  $500;  Audubon  triangle, 
$500.  Bids  received  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a field  house  in  Logan  Park, 
totaled  $32,007  for  the  complete  build- 
ing, including  furniture  and  hardware, 
and  this  figure  is  about  $8,000  more 
than  the  park  board  has  available  for 
the  building.  There  were  seven  bid- 
ders for  the  general  construction  work 
and  the  E.  J.  Davis  Company  was  the 
lowest  at  $23,679.  The  bids  were  re- 
ferred to  a special  committee. 


The  work  of  parking  the  state  Capi- 
tol grounds  at  Pierre,  S.  D.,  is  being 
pushed.  It  is  being  done  under  a gen- 
eral plan  which  will  take  some  years 
to  bring  to  a consummation. 

In  honor  of  the  G.  A.  R.  encamp- 
ment, to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
in  September,  the  Park  Commission 
has  decided  to  have  characteristic 
patriotic  emblems  planted  in  appro- 
priate flowers  in  various  city  parks. 
A prize  of  $15  for  the  best  design 
for  a border  to  be  planted  around  the 
sunken  gardens  of  Exposition  Park 
and  a prize  of  $10  for  the  second  best 
will  be  offered.  The  proposed  border 
will  be  800  feet  long  and  about  18 
feet  wide,  and  it  is  proposed  that  it 
shall  be  composed  of  flowers  and 
plants  that  will  be  distinctive  for  each 
month  of  the  year. 

At  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  a contract  for 
the  installation  of  a mile  of  conduit 
and  wiring  in  the  new  Levee  Park 
has  been  let  to  the  Thill-Manning- 
Whalen  Company  by  the  park  com- 
mission. This  is  the  first  step  toward 
the  completion  of  the  park  project 
taken  this  year.  Considerable  asphalt- 
macadam  road  will  be  laid  this  year 
in  the  same  park,  besides  other  work 
in  this  and  other  parks  of  the  system. 
But  the  commission  will  be  hampered 
by  lack  of  funds. 

Hamilton  Park,  a favorite  lounging 
place,  just  south  of  the  City  Hall, 
Wichita,  Kas.,  is  to  be  planted  out 
and  made  a pretty  spot  this  year. 

Great  preparations  have  been  made 
by  the  authorities  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  for  the  improvement  and  care 
of  the.  parks  and  playgrounds  this 
year.  Liberty  Park,  of  100  acres,  was 
Brigham  Young’s  farm  and  nursery, 
and  the  old  mill  is  still  there.  On 
April  26,  1881,  the  city  council  au- 
thorized the  purchase  of  the  Mill 
farm,  as  it  was  then  called,  with  the 
sum  of  $27,500,  to  be  used  as  a city 
park.  The  park  was  dedicated  July  4, 
1881.  This  year  the  area  of  the  lake 
is  to  be  doubled  and  the  new  part 
will  be  connected  with  the  old  by  a 
couple  of  rustic  bridges.  A third  is  to 
be  added  to  the  greenhouse,  about 
12  acres  of  new  lawn  put  in,  and  there 
is  making  a playground  of  about  2l/2 
acres  in  addition  to  the  children’s 
playground,  which  was  made  last 
year. 

The  Ladies’  Improvement  Club  of 
Porterville,  Cal.,  will  erect  a pavilion 
in  the  city  park.  They  have  made  an 
appropriation  of  $1,000  for  park  im- 
provements. 

(Continued,  on  page  XIV) 
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PLANNING  AND  ADORNING  THE  FARMSTEAD 


The  landscape  plan  for  the  layout 
and  development  of  a farm  is  a prob- 
lem of  no  mean  importance,  both  to 
the  landscape  architect,  and  the  farm- 
er. As  a problem  in  landscape  archi- 
tecture and  engineering  the  farm  has 
hitherto  received  little  attention,  but 
modern  ideas  of  rural  betterment  and 
of  scientific  agriculture,  have  finally 
brought  out  the  fact  that  convenient- 
ly arranged  buildings,  a well-kept 
lawn  attractively  bordered  with  trees 
and  shrubs  add  greatly  to  the  appear- 
ance and  value  of  the  farm. 

The  Iowa  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Ames,  la.,  has  recently  issued 
a very  interesting  and  comprehensive 
illustrated  bulletin  on  “Planning  and 
Adorning  the  Farmstead,”  that  is  a 
thorough  discussion  of  every  land- 
scape problem  that  pertains  to  the 
convenient  and  orderly  lay  out  of  the 
farm.  It  is  written  by  Prof.  A.  T. 
Irwin,  and  attractively  illustrated 
with  many  plans  and  pictures.  The 
accompanying  pictures  and  facts  are 
gathered  from  this  bulletin. 

The  farmstead,  including  as  it  does 
the  general  area  occupied  by  the  farm 
buildings,  house  and  lawn,  is  the  cen- 
ter of  activity  for  the  farm.  Its  plan- 
ning and  development,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  convenience  and  of  se- 
curing an  attractive  landscape  effect, 
deserve  special  consideration. 

A well-thought-out  plan  is  the  first 
requisite  to  get  these  results,  as  in 
the  absence  of  a definite  scheme  seri- 
ous mistakes  are  likely  to  be  made. 
This  plan  should  include  the  location 
of  buildings,  drives,  walks,  trees, 
shrubbery,  and  every  other  feature 
which  contributes  either  to  the  con- 
venience or  ornamentation  of  the 
place.  It  should  be  developed  with 
the  larger  relationships  always  in 
mind.  The  location  of  the  house  and 
farm  buildings  is  the  first  considera- 
tion. Even  though  it  happens  that 
some  or  all  of  these  are  already  on 
the  ground,  a plan  for  their  location  is 
important.  New  farm  homes  are 
erected  to  supplant  old  ones  and  other 
new  farm  structures  are  added,  which 
make  practicable  a general  consider- 
ation of  the  entire  building  scheme. 


Material  improvement  can  often  be 
made  in  a farmstead  by  a readjust- 
ment as  new  buildings  are  put  up, 
though  the  best  results  are  obtained 
where  things  art  planned  right  from 
the  start. 

In  selecting  a site  for  the  house, 
good  drainage  is  the  first  requisite.  A 
south  or  east  slope  is  generally  to  be 
preferred  while  a north  slope  is  unde- 


sirable. In  its  location  give  the  house 
greatest  prominence.  The  farmstead 
first  of  all  provides  a home  and  the 
residence  should  stand  out  as  the  cen- 
tral and  most  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  picture.  To  place  the  barn  and 
other  buildings  in  front  of  the  house 
is  to  reverse  the  logical  order  of 
things.  Locate  the  house  back  far 
enough  from  the  highway  to  afford 
privacy  and  give  a good  stretch  of 
lawn  in  front,  and  yet  not  so  far  back 
as  to  suggest  a spirit  of  exclusion 
nor  with  a lawn  so  large  that  it  can- 
not be  properly  cared  for.  Most  city 
dooryards  are  too  small  while  many 
of  those  in  the  country  are  so  large 
that  it  is  impracticable  to  give  them 
lawn  treatment. 

The  location  and  grouping  of  the 
general  farm  buildings  is  a perplexing 
problem  and  each  place  presents  its 
own  peculiar  conditions  and  difficul- 
ties. The  most  common  mistakes  oc- 
cur in  the  location  of  buildings  as  to 
convenience.  The  corn  crib  should 


be  located  near  the  particular  feeding- 
place  that  will  call  for  the  bulk  of  its 
supply  and  the  toolshed  where  the 
implements  can  be  taken  up  or 
dropped  enroute  to  or  from  the  field. 
In  this  connection  the  importance  of 
providing  enough  shed  room  for  the 
tools  and  general  equipment  needs 
emphasis.  The  promiscuous  scatter- 
ing of  machinery  about  the  barnyard 


always  gives  a place  an  air  of  care- 
lessness and  neglect  and  detracts 
much  from  its  appearance,  while  the 
weathering  of  the  machinery  causes 
a serious  economic  loss.  The  water- 
ing-trough and  workshop  call  for  a 
central  location. 

The  general  farm  buildings  should 
be  to  the  rear  of  the  farmhouse  and 
the  stable  at  least  150  or  200  feet 
away.  Locate  them  to  avoid  odors 
being  carried  to  the  house  by  the 
summer  winds.  So  far  as  practicable, 
arrange  the  farm  buildings  to  serve 
as  a windbreak.  Locate  the  yards  on 
the  side  farthest  from  the  house, 
though  it  is  often  an  advantage  to 
provide  a paddock  near  the  highway 
for  the  display  of  the  farm  herds. 

The  business  side  of  the  farm  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  and  special  fea- 
tures of  the  general  building  equip- 
ment may  be  given  prominence,  such 
as  the  seedhouse  or  any  other  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  place.  In  land- 
scaping the  farmstead  it  is  not  the 
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idea  to  obscure  their  presence  but 
rather  to  secure  an  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  the  buildings  and  to  have  the 
front  side  to  the  front  and  the  back 
side  to  the  rear, 

The  main  driveway  should  enter 
from  the  direction  of  the  heaviest  traf- 
fic. As  suggested  in  the  accompany- 
ing plan,  it  may  be  desirable  to  pro- 
vide two  drives,  one  leading  directly 
to  the  barnyard  for  the  heavy  traffic 
and  the  other  to  serve  the  house,  with 
a return  loop  for  visitors.  In  locating 
drives,  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  matter  of  grades.  Steep  grades 
are  objectionable  and  should  be  avoid- 
ed whenever  possible.  It  is  often 
practicable  to  do  this  by  following 
around  the  hill,  thereby  securing  not 
only  an  easy  grade  but  also  a long, 
sweeping  curve  which  will  make  a 
more  attractive  drive. 

Massive  concrete  posts  of  a neat 
design  may  be  appropriately  used  to 
mark  in  a formal  way  the  entrance  to 
the  farmstead.  Here  also  is  a good 
location  for  the  bulletin  board,  giving 
the  name  of  the  place,  the  proprietor, 
and  other  information.  Every  farm 
should  have  a name.  It  gives  to  the 
place  a dignity  and  individuality  that 


tobacco,  etc.,  is  cheapening.  It  not 
only  detracts  from  the  looks  of  a 
place  but  is  an  illogical  thing  to  do. 
The  owner  should  work  up  a reputa- 
tion for  his  own  goods  and  advertise 
his  own  products  in  an  appropriate 
way. 

Since  the  majority  of  the  country 
people  ride  rather  than  walk  there  is 
little  demand  for  front  walks,  which 
are  wholly  a matter  of  convenience 
rather  than  beauty.  When  built,  they 
should  lead  in  the  direction  people  de- 
sire to  go.  Long,  circuitous  routes 
around  a semi-circle  are  unnatural 
and  do  not  represent  good  planning. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  best 
way  to  locate  a walk  is  to  find  out 
where  people  want  to  go  by  first  per- 
mitting them  to  form  a path  and  take 
that  as  the  location.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  walks  must  al- 
ways be  in  straight  lines.  Often  a 
gentle  curve  can  be  introduced  so  as 
not  1o  be  objectionable  from  the 
standpoint  of  distance  and  to  give  a 
pleasing  landscape  effect.  In  such  in- 
stances it  may  be  desirable  to  plant  a 
tree  or  clump  of  shrubs  on  the  in- 
side of  the  curve  to  give  an  apparent 
reason  for  the  deviation. 


spread  of  100  feet,  while  the  green- 
ash  or  white  birch  will  hardly  exceed 
one-fourth  of  that.  Do  not  overplant 
the  lawn.  By  filling  up  the  front 
yard  the  landscape  effect  is  not  only 
destroyed  but  the  buildings  are  ob- 
scured or  entirely  hidden.  From  the 
sanitary  point  of  view  this  is  also  un- 
desirable for  it  encourages  dampness. 
Keep  the  trees  back  far  enough  to 
permit  a free  circulation  of  air  and 
plenty  of  sunshine.  Overshading  is 
bad  for  a building  and  under  these 
conditions  the  shingles  decay  quick- 
ly. As  a protection  against  the  after- 
noon sun,  a shade  tree  or  two  to  the 
southwest  of  the  house  is  desirable. 

In  general,  plant  along  the  sides 
to  border  or  frame  in  the  picture.  In 
this  way  a vista  is  formed  with  the 
house  as  the  central  feature.  Most 
people  err  in  getting  things  into  the 
wrong  location  rather  than  in  the  se- 
lection of  varieties  to  plant.  Keep 
an  open  front.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  house  there  is  nothing  so  ap- 
propriate as  a well-kept  stretch  of 
greensward.  Keep  the  tree  planting 
mostly  along  the  sides  and  in  placing 
them  avoid  a stiff,  mechanical  ar- 
rangement. If  an  evergreen  is  lo- 


AN  ACTUAL  FARMSTEAD  PLAN  WHICH  IS  OBVIOUSLY  INCONVENIENT— NOTE  THE  WASTED 
GROUND  AND  THE  EXCESSIVE  TRAVEL  REQUIRED  TO  CARE  FOR  THE  LIVE  STOCK. 


is  otherwise  lacking.  Iowa  now  has 
a law  permitting  the  registration  of 
farm  names  and  affording  legal  pro- 
tection therefor.  Keep  all  other 
signs  off.  The  use  of  farm  buildings 
as  bill  boards  for  the  advertising  of 


As  one  of  the  larger  features  of 
the  landscape,  the  location  and  num- 
ber of  trees  are  of  special  importance. 
In  selecting  kinds  the  size  of  tree  at 
maturity  should  be  considered.  The 
white  elm,  for  example,  may  attain  a 


cated  so  many  feet  from  the  walk  on 
one  side,  do  not  place  another  one 
at  a corresponding  distance  on  the 
other  side.  Avoid  a stiff  checker 
board  plan  and  plant  the  trees  more 
in  clumps,  securing  the  effect  of  a 
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curve  rather  than  a straight  line,  so 
that  the  whole  will  be  as  natural  as 
possible.  A limited  number  of  tall 
trees  to  the  rear  of  the  house  is  use- 
ful for  a background  and  the  pictorial 


also  included  and  J.  B.  Davidson,  of 
the  department  of  agricultural  engi- 
neering, contributes  an  interesting 
chapter  on  “Planing  the  Farm  in  Re- 
lation to  the  Farmstead.” 


trip  to  town  or  other  places  of  traffic. 
The  accompanying  sketch  shows  such 
routes  and  attention  is  called  to  the 
convenience  secured.  It  is  true  that 
upon  most  farms  the  fields  and  build- 


AN  ACTUAL  FARMSTEAD  PLAN  WHICH  EXEMPLIFIES  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  GOOD  ARRANGEMENT. 


effect  thus  secured  is  a vast  improve- 
ment over  that  of  the  building  which 
stands  out  against  a bare  sky-line. 

Prof.  Irwin  also  gives  some  valu- 
able suggestions  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment and  planting  of  shrubbery  and 
gives  a well  selected  planting  list 
suitable  for  Iowa  and  the  West. 
Hints  on  lawn  making  and  care  are 


Mr.  Davidson  says  that  a good 
way  to  plan  the  arrangement  of  the 
farm,  including  the  location  of  the 
various  farm  buildings,  roads  to  the 
field,  etc.,  is  to  prepare  a sketch  or 
map  upon  which  the  routes  may  be 
traced  which  must  be  followed  in 
doing  the  day’s  work,  including  the 
morning  and  evening  chores  and  a 


ings  are  already  located,  yet  adjust- 
ments are  made  from  time  to  time 
and  these  should  be  made  ac- 
cording to  well-thought-out  plans 
in  order  that  the  general  arrange- 
ment may  improve  rather  than 
grow  less  convenient.  A list  of  prin- 
ciples on  laying  out  the  farm  and 
planning  the  farmstead  are  also  given. 


CHESTNUT  TREE  BLIGHT 


GROWTH  OF 

Within  recent  years  the  chestnut  trees  of  the  eastern  part 
of  this  country  have  been  attacked  by  a previously  unknown 
disease  which  has  already  destroyed  trees  to  the  value  of 
many  millions  of  dollars,  and  which  threatens  the  early  ex- 
tinction of  the  chestnut  throughout  the  area  affected.  The 
chestnut  blight,  bark  disease  and  canker,  as  it  is  variously 
termed,  was  first  recognized  as  a serious  disease  in  Bronx 
Park,  New  York  city,  in  1905,  but  it  appears  to  have  existed 
on  Long  Island  since  1893.  It  has  now  spread  into  at  least 
ten  States  and  has  practically  killed  all  chestnut  trees  in 
the  counties  adjacent  to  New  York  city,  and  infected  all  in 
a much  larger  area,  while  foci  of  infection  are  scattered  from 
northern  Massachusetts  and  central  New  York  to  western 
Pennsylvania  and  southern  Virginia,  says  The  Scientific  Amer- 
ican. 

The  disease  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  species  of  the 
genus  Castenea.  The  American  chestnut,  the  chinquapin, 
and  the  cultivated  European  chestnut  are  readily  subject  to 
it,  but  the  Japanese  varieties,  which  some  investigators  hold 


responsible  for  the  introduction  of  the  disease,  show  much 
greater  resistance. 

The  bark  disease  appears  sooner  or  later  to  exterminate 
the  chestnut  trees  in  any  infected  locality.  Seventeen  thou- 
sand large  trees  have  been  killed  in  Forest  Park,  Brooklyn. 
The  financial  loss  already  caused  by  the  disease  is  estimated 
at  $25,000,000,  half  of  which  has  been  incurred  in  and  about 
New  York  city. 

The  chestnut  blight  is  caused  by  a parasite  fungus  named 
Diaportlie  parasitica. 

Trees  or  branches  that  have  been  girdled  by  the  fungus 
assume  a very  characteristic  appearance.  If  the  girdling*  is 
completed  late  in  the  season  the  leaves  of  the  following 
spring  are  small  and  yellowish,  while  if  the  girdling  is  com- 
pleted in  early  summer  the  full  grown  leaves  assume  a pecu- 
liar red-brown  tint,  which  may  be  recognized  at  a long  dis- 
tance. 

Later,  these  leaves  become  darker  and  wither  but  do  not 
fall  for  a long  time.  The  burrs  on  a branch  girdled  in 
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COMPLETE  DESTRUCTION  OF  CHESTNUT  TREES  BY 
BLIGHT;  AS  YET  NO  REMEDY  HAS  BEEN  FOUND. 


TREE  CASTING  SHREDDED  BARK 
AFTER  DEATH  FROM  BLIGHT. 


spring  usually  remain  hanging  during  the  winter,  when  they 
constitute  the  only  conspicuous  symptom  of  the  disease.  One 
of  the  most  easily  detected  and  most  persistent  symptoms  is 
the  growth  of  sprouts  or  “suckers”  below  the  girdling  lesions 
of  trunk  and  branches,  as  well  as  at  the  base  of  the  tree. 

The  disease  is  spread  by  the  spores  of  the  fungus  which 
are  washed  down  from  infected  twigs  to  lower  parts  by  rain, 
which  may  also  carry  them  through  short  distances  in  gen- 
eral. As  they  are  sticky  they  adhere  to  dust  into  which  they 
are  thus  washed  down,  and  this  infected  dust  is  carried  to 
other  trees  by  wind,  but  the  spores,  when  free  from  dust, 
are  not  apparently  disseminated  by  wind.  They  appear  to 
be  spread  extensively  by  birds,  especially  woodpeckers,  by 
squirrels  and  other  rodents  and  by  insects.  The  disease  is 
carried  bodily  to  great  distances  in  tan  bark  and  unbarked 
timber.  One  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  infection  has 
been  the  transportation  of  diseased  nursery  stock. 

The  spores  may  develop  in  any  moist  hole  in  the  bark. 
The  hole  may  be  a cut  or  wound,  but  by  far  the  most  com- 


mon place  of  infection  is  a tunnel  made  by  one  of  the  in- 
sects known  as  borers,  for  these  tunnels  are  moist  even  in 
dry  weather.  The  development  takes  place  in  the  inner 
bark  and  cambium  layers,  and  the  fruiting  pustules  are  sub- 
sequently extended  through  the  outer  bark. 

No  method  of  producing  immunity  to  the  disease  in  indi- 
vidual trees  or  of  curing  them  when  attacked  has  yet  been 
discovered.  The  most  effective  individual  treatment,  how- 
ever, would  be  of  little  value  in  the  present  situation,  for  it 
would  not  be  practicable  to  apply  such  treatment  to  forest 
trees. 

A method  of  controlling  the  disease  which  seems  more 
practical  and  which  has  been  tested  with  considerable  suc- 
cess is  outlined  in  Bulletin  467  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  investigations  made  by  the  department 
soon  showed  that  the  disease  does  not  advance  rapidly  in  a 
solid  line  but  spreads  from  isolated  centers,  often  many  miles 
in  advance  of  the  main  line  of  infection.  It  seemed  probable 
that  these  centers  of  infection,  if  detected  at  an  early  stage, 


BARK  OF  YOUNG  CHESTNUT  TREE  SHOWING 
CANKER  COVERED  WITH  WART-LIKE 
PUSTULES,  WHICH  BEAR  THE  MINUTE 
SPORES  OF  THE  BLIGHT. 


PUSTULES  ARE  HERE  SHOWN  PRODUCING 
GELATINOUS  THREADS,  BEARING 
SUMMER  SPORES  OF  THE 
BLIGHT  (ENLARGED). 
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could  be  eliminated  without  great  expense,  thus  materially 
checking  the  progress  of  the  disease.  During  the  last  three 
years  this  method  has  been  tested  in  the  territory  within 
about  thirty-five  miles  of  Washington.  Fourteen  points  of 
infection  were  discovered  and  the  infected  trees  were  de- 
stroyed. Up  to  June,  1911,  the  disease  had  not  reappeared 
at  any  of  these  points  and  at  that  date  the  experimental  area 
appeared  to  be  free  from  infection. 

If  this  method  could  be  applied  on  a large  scale  with 
equal  thoroughness  and  success  it  would  probably  result 
ultimately  in  the  control  of  the  chestnut  blight,  but  the  carry- 
ing out  of  a comprehensive  campaign  of  this  sort  is  confront- 
ed by  serious  legal  and  other  difficulties.  The  disease  already 
exists  in  ten  States,  and  threatens  to  exterminate  the  chest- 
nut within  its  range.  The  issue,  therefore,  is  a National  one, 
but  the  Federal  Government  is  not  empowered  to  meet  it. 
Each  State  must  act  for  itself,  and  the  efforts  made  to  con- 
trol the  disease  in  any  State  may  be  seriously  handicapped  by 
the  negligence  of  adjacent  States.  In  most  of  the  States, 
furthermore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pass  special  laws  and 
make  specific  appropriations  for  the  control  of  the  disease, 
as  has  already  been  done  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  each  State  is  to  determine  the 
exact  range  of  the  disease  and,  particularly,  to  locate  the  ad- 
vance points  of  infection.  This  is  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  programme  because  the  work  must  be  directed  by  ex- 
perts in  plant  pathology  and  carried  out  by  specially  trained 
and  trustworthy  assistants.  The  diseased  trees  in  the  ad- 
vance stage  of  infection  must  be  destroyed  or  marked  and 
all  neighboring  chestnut  trees  carefully  inspected.  Scouting 
may  profitably  be  suspended  between  October  and  April, 
when  the  symptoms  of  disease  are  very  obscure,  but  the  de- 
struction of  marked  trees  may  go  on  through  the  winter. 
The  trees  should  be  felled  and  barked  and  the  bark  and 
brush  should  be  burned  over  the  stumps — or  elsewhere,  if 
the  stumps  are  barked  down  to  the  ground.  The  barked  tim- 
ber is  not  known  to  carry  infection  and  it  may,  therefore, 
be  shipped  and  used.  This  work  of  destruction  does  not 
require  expert  pathologists  and  can  be  best  directed  by  the 
State  forestry  officials. 

After  all  advance  spots  of  infection  are  eliminated  an  im- 
mune zone  must  be  established  along  the  border  of  the  area 
of  general  infection  by  destroying  all  chestnut  trees,  dis- 
eased or  healthy,  within  a belt  some  ten  miles  wide,  across 
which  the  disease  is  not  likely  to  be  transmitted.  The  chest- 
nut trees  behind  this  barrier  may  be  abandoned  to  the  dis- 
ease but  they  should  be  felled  and  used  as  soon  as  possible. 

Pennsylvania  has  set  a praiseworthy  example  by  creating  a 
commission  empowered  to  control  the  chestnut  blight  by 
such  methods  as  may  seem  necessary,  to  order  the  destruc- 
tion of  diseased  trees,  to  destroy  such  trees  and  assess  the 
cost  of  destruction  on  owners  who  do  not  promptly  obey  the 
order,  to  destroy  healthy  trees  (with  proper  compensation  to 
the  owner)  in  order  to  check  the  spread  of  infection  and  to 
establish  and  maintain  quarantine  on  chestnut  products  and 
nursery  stock.  Liberal  appropriations  are  provided  and  penal- 
ties are  prescribed  for  violation  of  the  regulations. 

The  life  of  slightly  infected  ornamental  or  orchard  chest- 
nut trees  can  be  prolonged  for  several  or  many  years  by  cut- 
ting off  small  infected  branches,  gouging  out  diseased  parts 
of  large  limbs  and  trunk  and  coating  the  wounds  with  tar. 

Spraying  with  any  of  the  standard  fungicides  is  powerless 
to  check  the  disease  after  it  has  started  in  the  inner  bark 
but  it  may  prevent  infection  from  spores  carried  to  healthy 
parts  by  rain  or  other  agencies.  Strewing  slaked  lime  about 
the  base  of  a tree  and  whitewashing  the  trunk  and  large  limbs 
appear  to  have  some  effect  in  preventing  infection  and  the 
ravages  of  borers.  Trees  should  be  carefully  examined  sev- 
eral times  during  the  growing  season. 


In  view  of  the  uncertain  future  of  the  chestnut  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  advises  against  planting  chestnut 
trees  anywhere  east  of  Ohio  and  warns  western  chestnut 
growers  not  to  purchase  stock  from  eastern  nurseries.  Own- 
ers of  chestnut  woodland  within  the  area  of  general  infec- 
tion are  advised  to  convert  their  trees  into  timber  as  quickly 
as  possible,  as  the  still  living  trees  will  soon  die  and  rapidly 
deteriorate. 

Outside  this  area  careful  inspection,  prompt  felling  of 
diseased  trees  and  burning  the  bark  and  brush  over  the 
stumps  are  advised  in  the  owner’s  interest,  even  when  not  re- 
quired by  law.  Owners  of  ornamental  chestnut  trees  are 
warned  against  charlatans,  who  in  many  cases  have  extorted 
large  sums  for  worse  than  useless  treatment.  Reliable  tree 
specialists  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  trees  affected  with 
the  chestnut  blight.  The  department  will  send  copies  of  its 


CHESTNUT  TREE  PARTLY  DEAD. 

Note  sprouts  with  leaves  near  top,  dwarfed  leaves  on 
middle  branch,  right  side,  and  healthy  lower  branches 
and  leaves. 


publications  relating  to  the  chestnut  blight,  and  typical  speci- 
mens of  diseased  tissue  (previously  soaked  in  formalin  to 
prevent  infection)  to  all  applicants,  and  will  examine  sus- 
pected specimens  sent  to  it. 

In  conclusion,  the  bulletin  lays  stress  on  the  great  impor- 
tance of  protecting  the  chestnut  forests  of  the  South,  the 
source  of  the  best  chestnut  timber,  where  the  blight  has  al- 
ready appeared  in  a few  spots. 

A still  less  hopeful  view  of  the  situation  is  taken  by  Dr. 
W.  A.  Murrill,  assistant  director  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden,  who  investigated  the  blight  when  it  appeared  in 
Bronx  Park  and  discovered  and  named  the  fungus  which 
causes  it.  In  the  March  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  N.  Y. 
Botanical  Garden,  Dr.  Murrill  criticises  the  action  of  the 
interstate  convention  recently  held  at  Harrisburg  in  adopt- 
ing, resolutions  in  favor  of  a general  campaign  similar  to  that 
already  begun  in  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Murrill  thinks  that  other 
States  would  be  unwise  to  duplicate  the  costly  Pennsylvania 
experiments  or  to  adopt  methods  which  have  not  been  tested 
and  are  pretty  certain  to  fail.  He  believes  that  the  blight 
cannot  be  controlled  in  the  forest  by  the  cutting  out  method 
because  it  is  practically  impossible  to  locate  all  advance  in- 
fections or  to  eradicate  all  those  that  are  located  and  the  sec- 
ondary infections  due  to  their  widely  disseminated  spores. 
He  says,  moreover,  that  for  ten  to  twenty  years  after  the  fell- 
ing of  the  trees  the  disease  would  affect  and  be  spread  by 
sprouts  from  their  roots.  Dr.  Murrill  places  little  reliance  on 
the  published  account  of  the  extermination  of  the  blight  in 
the  vicinity  of  Washington,  and  says  that  no  tree  or  grove 
affected  by  the  disease  has  ever  been  saved. 
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ASKED  AND  ANSWERED 

An  exchange  of  experience  on  practical  matters  by  our  readers.  You 
are  invited  to  contribute  questions  and  answers  to  this  department 


From  Proceedings  of  American  Association  of  Park  Superintendents 


Bag  Worm  and  Tussock  Moth. 

Mr.  Reinish:  We  have  around  To- 
peka the  evergreen  bag  worm,  and  it 
does  its  damage  before  it  is  noticed 
generally,  and  it  has  destroyed  groves 
of  cedar  near  Topeka  before  it  was 
known  it  was  there.  It  is  not  hard 
to  get  rid  of  if  taken  in  time,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  hear  some- 
thing about  it  in  our  bulletin.  Maybe 
some  of  the  superintendents  here 
have  had  trouble  with  the  same  pest. 

Chas.  E.  Keith:  I would  like  to 
say  another  word  about  the  pest.  Two 
or  three  members  have  inquired  about 
the  Tussock  moth  in  this  section.  Of 
all  the  easy  insects  that  we  ever  had, 
I think  none  is  easier  to  . overcome 
and  destroy  than  the  Tussock  moth. 
We  take  it  as  it  comes  down  full 
grown  into  a worm  about  an  inch  and 
three-quarters  long.  It  will  rest  on 
the  body  of  an  old  building,  along  a 
fence  rail,  or  anywhere.  It  will  build 
around  itself  a cocoon,  a silky  white 
cocoon.  There  in  about  from  ten  to 
twenty  days  it  will  change  itself  from 
the  larvae  worm  to  a wingless  moth. 
It  comes  out  of  there  after  a few  days. 
It  conies  out  by  eating  a hole  in  the 
upper  end  of  its  cocoon.  It  will  then 
lie  on  top  of  its  cocoon  and  will  wait 
there  until  the  winged  male  comes 
along,  who  will  fertilize  her,  and  there 
after  three  or  four  days  more  she  de- 
posits her  deposit  of  eggs,  several 
hundred  of  them  and  then  she  drops 
off  dead.  Those  eggs  have  to  lie  there 
until  next  May,  advertising  their  pres- 
ence by  a spatter  or  a silk  cocoon  as 
big  as  that  (indicating  about  four 
inches)  and  if  you  cannot  go  and  pick 
off  these  cocoons  from  now  until  next 
May,  you  ought  to  have  every  one  of 
your  trees  eaten  up. 

Cost  and  Methods  of  Road  Oiling. 

You  produce  a good  macadam  and 
oil  it  with  crude  oil;  do  you  oil  the 
soil  ? 

Mr.  Kessler:  We  have  here  an  ex- 
cellent sub-soil,  a very  good  road 
making  material,  a comparatively  hard 
limestone  that  crushes  in  such  form 
that  it  finally  makes  a pretty  good 
road  surface,  and  by  applying  a good 
macadam,  and  the  oil  on  top  of  that, 
as  we  do  here  now,  it  makes  a good 
road.  We  use  an  oil  residuum,  and 
all  of  this  is  from  the  Kansas  fields, 
and  carries  paraffine  oils.  We  have, 


like  every  other  city  in  the  country, 
experimented  with  this  material,  road 
making  material,  with  different  oils, 
that  are  available  here,  with  the  ap- 
plication of  the  asphaltum  to  the  oil, 
and  all  sorts  of  things,  and  are  not 
through  with  the  experiments  by  any 
means. 

Prof.  Walters:  How  often  do  you 
oil  per  year? 

Mr.  Kessler:  On  some  two  times  a 
year. 

Prof.  Walters:  What  is  the  ex- 
pense per  square  yard  approximately? 

Mr.  Kessler;  I can  not  give  for  this 
year.  Approximately  though  I should 
say  about  l)4c  per  square  yard. 

Q.  How  thick  a macadam  do  you 
use? 

Mr.  Kessler:  On  the  park  road's 
from  six  to  eight  inches,  and  lately 
ten;  on  the  boulevards  where  there  is 
very  heavy  travel,  thirteen  inches. 

Q.  Would  you  use  a heavy  binder? 

Mr.  Kessler:  In  a few  experiments, 
yes  sir,  but  they  have  not  proven  as 
satisfactory  as  they  should,  and  we 
do  not  feel  that  the  metal  mixed  with 
oil  is  permanent. 

Q.  You  think  that  an  oil  carrying 
a heavy  per  cent  of  asphalt  makes  a 
good  binder  in  the  building  of  mac- 
adam? 

Mr.  Kessler:  Certainly. 

Q.  Requiring  the  use  of  oil  per- 
haps? 

Mr.  Kessler:  No,  but  the  use  of 
asphalt  with  the  oil  gives  it  a body 
that  carries  it  through  the  winter  and 
spring.  Now,  in  applying  oils  every 
one  has  found  that  the  wet  and  cold 
weather  of  the  spring  is  very  difficult, 
very  hard  indeed  to  apply  the  oil  until 
about  the  latter  part  of  April  or  early 
May.  Now,  between  that  and  the  time 
the  warm  weather  comes,  and  still  in 
quite  warm  weather,  you  will  find  the 
paraffine  oil  disintegrates,  it  becomes 
granular  and  looks  spotty.  The  re- 
sult is  that  in  many  places  the  at- 
tempts have  been  made,  and  success- 
fully, to  use  a mixture  of  asphalt, 
commercial  asphalt  in  varying  de- 
grees and  varying  quantities.  That 
asphalt  has  the  property  of  carrying 
these  oils  through  the  critical  times  of 
the  spring,  leaving  a long  time  in  the 
summer  for  the  reapplication  of  oil. 

Q.  You  mean  in  the  top  three  or 
four  inches  of  the  rock? 


Mr.  Kessler:  I mean  on  the  upper 
crust  only. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  a very 
heavy  asphalt  oil,  or  almost  pure  as- 
phalt on  top  of  the  three  or  four 
inches? 

Mr.  Kessler:  With  a pure  asphalt 
you  get  an  asphalt  surface  and  that 
means  a dust  surface,  sometimes  just 
like  laying  asphalt  macadam,  or  a tar 
macadam. 

Q.  Could  you  construct  a prepara- 
tion of  paraffine  oil  mixed  with  Trini- 
dad oil  so  you  could  get  the  right 
proportion  of  asphalt  and  a certain 
proportion  of  paraffine  oil  and  give  a 
binding  effect  to  the  top  three  or  four 
inches  and  still  take  care  of  the  dust? 

Mr.  Kessler:  Yes. 

Q.  Would  that  be  expensive? 

Mr.  Kessler:  You  would  get  some- 
thing that  would  cost  a good  deal 
more  than  the  surface  coats  of  oil, 
that  is  asphalt  oil;  very  much  more, 
and  I doubt  if  it  is  any  better.  After 
all  you  find  that  the  wear  on  the  road 
is  on  the  surface  and  only  the  up- 
per quarter  of  an  inch.  If  it  is  solid 
and  the  oil  covers  it  completely,  then 
there  is  little  or  no  wear  on  any  of  the 
road.  All  the  work  that  has  been 
done  towards  the  saturating  or  mixing 
the  upper  three  or  four  inches  of  road 
surface  with  oil  have  proven  success- 
ful, that  is  true,  but  not  necessarily 
any  more  successful  than  the  proper 
care  of  a surface  coating  of  oil,  and 
that  work  is  infinitely  less  costly. 

Professor  Walters:  How  do  you 
spread  your  oil  on  the  surface?  Have 
you  an  oil  tank  sprinkler,  or  do  you 
use  the  brush  or  broom? 

Mr.  Kessler:  No,  there  are  oil 
sprinklers  at  the  present.  They  are 
only  gravity  spread,  but  there  are  oil 
spreading  wagons  used  in  California 
now  that  spread  it  under  pressure  and 
that  obviate  the  need  of  brushing  and 
it  distributes  very  much  more  evenly 
than  the  ordinary  punctured  pan  that 
is  usually  used. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  per  square 
yard  of  macadam  outside  of  the  curb 
and  gutter? 

Mr.  Kessler:  That  varies  quite  a 
bit,  but  on  a 12  or  13-inch  road,  it 
means  about  $1.30  maximum  per 
square  yard  exclusive  of  all  cost  for 
curb  and  gutters. 

Q.  What  does  the  curb  and  gutter 
cost  per  lineal  foot? 

Mr.  Kessler:  From  85  to  95  cents 
per  lineal  foot.  Our  construction  of 
curb  and  gutter  here  is  six  inches 
across  the  top  of  the  gutter  and  eight 
inch  base,  24-inch  gutter  and  the  gut- 
ter itself  five  inches  deep. 
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NEW  MOTOR  CAR  THAT  CARRIES  the  ENTIRE  FUNERAL 


As  has  before  been  noted  in  these 
pages,  the  motor  funeral  car  that 
carries  the  casket  and  entire  funeral 
party  has  many  advantages  over  the 
trolley  funeral  car  by  reason  of  its 
ability  to  get  directly  to  the  home  and 
to  the  cemetery  lot.  This  type  of  car 
has  been  tried  successfully  and  a 
new  type  of  motor  car  to  carry  the 
entire  funeral  has  just  been  patented 
by  Bellett  Lawson,  Jr.,  superintend- 
ent of  Elmwood  Cemetery,  Chicago, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Association  of 
American  Cemetery  Superintendents. 


In  Chicago  most  of  the  cemeteries 
are  from  9 to  18  miles  from  the  busi- 
ness center,  and  often  as  far  from  the 
homes  of  the  people  who  have  to  bury 
their  dead.  The  transportation  of  a 
funeral  with  28  mourners  and  the  body 
in  the  usual  horse-drawn  vehicles  to 
any  of  the  cemeteries  within  12  miles 
of  the  loop  district  costs  $66  and  up- 
wards. This  does  not  represent  all  the 
expense,  for  a stop  is  usually  made  at 
a road  house  to  feed  the  horses. 

The  Lawson  Car  which  is  illustra- 
ted here  is  20  feet  one  inch  long, 


and  seven  feet  five  inches  wide.  The 
casket  compartment  in  front  is  7 
feet  by  3 feet  two  inches.  The  car  will 
carry  28  passengers.  The  casket  com- 
partment is  to  be  lined  with  sheet 
copper  and  the  flower  compartment 
enclosed  with  glass  so  that  it  will  be 
separate  from  the  other  portion  of  the 
coach.  There  are  four  doors  on  the 
left  side  of  the  car  and  three  on  the 
right  side.  The  casket  is  placed  in 
from  the  front  end.  The  coach  is  to 
be  driven  by  electricity  from  a motor 
located  under  the  center  of  the  body 
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with  shift  drive  to  a counter-shaft  and 
silent  chain  drive  to  the  rear  wheels. 
One  of  our  illustrations  shows  the 
motor  arrangement.  The  tires  are 
solid,  being  34x4j4  in  front  and  36x4 
dual  tires  in  the  rear.  The  speed  will 
be  about  16  miles  an  hour.  Power 
will  be  contained  in  an  Edison  Storage 
Battery  of  115A-6  cells  located  under 
the  seats  and  will  give  a mileage  of 
from  40  to  50.  These  batteries  will 
be  interchangeable  and  one  set  can 
be  charged  while  another  set  is  being 
used  so  that  two  or  more  funerals 
can  be  conducted  in  one  day  with  the 
same  coach.  There  is  to  be  no  ex- 
pense spared  in  the  construction  of 
the  bodies  and  the  specifications  call 
for  spring  seats  and  backs  to  the 


cushions  which  are  to  be  upholstered 
in  machine  buffed  leather.  There  will 
be  silk  curtains  at  the  windows  and 
between  the  compartments  above  the 


seats.  These  curtains  make  it  possible 
to  have  three  compartments  or  all  in 
one  as  desired,  and  in  inclement 
weather  funeral  services  may  be  held 
in  the  car. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  the 
spring  arrangement.  These  springs 
are  imported  from  France  and  impart 
an  ease  of  riding  which  is  most  neces- 
sary for  a vehicle  of  this  kind. 

The  Chassis  will  be  built  by  the 
Electric  Omnibus  Corporation  of 
New  York  and  Troy,  and  the  bodies 
by  the  H.  McFarland  Co.,  of  Chicago. 

This  car  is  the  result  of  very  care- 
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ful  study  by  C.  J.  Field,  the  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Electric  Omnibus  Cor- 
poration of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Bel- 
lett  Lawson,  Jr.  Mr.  Lawson  designed 


the  type  of  coach  body  to  be  used, 
and  has  applied  for  a patent  on  it. 

As  far  back  as  1901  Mr.  Lawson 
studied  funeral  transportation  and  at 
that  time  considered  the  automobile, 
but  as  it  was  in  an  embryo  state 
turned  to  the  electric  trolley  funeral 
car  and  the  system  in  use  in  Buffalo 
was  inaugurated  by  him.  It  is  a great 
financial  success.  These  cars  are  used 
to  their  full  capacity  but  as  a small 
percentage  of  people  live  on  the  car 
lines  the  use  of  trolley  cars  is  limited 
to  a comparatively  few  people.  In 
spite  of  this  the  receipts  are  about 
$9,000  a year  per  car. 

Mr.  Field  has  been  identified  with 
the  Edison  interests  for  years  and  is 
the  designer  of  the  Electric  Buses 
which  are  in  successful  service  here 
for  Carson  Pirie  Scott  & Co.  In  co- 
operation with  Mr.  LaAvson,  Mr.  Field 
has  completed  the  details  of  these 
funeral  coaches  for  this  company.  The 
company  will  control  this  type  of 
Funeral  Coach  for  Cook  County  for  a 
specified  time  under  an  agreement 
with  the  Electric  Omnibus  Corpora- 
tion. The  Funeral  Coach  Company 
has  a capital  stock  of  $60,000.  This 
will  give  ample  working  capital  to 
purchase  five  of  these  coaches,  and  the 
necessary  equipment,  including  the 
fitting  up  of  a garage. 


CHASSIS  OF  LAWSON  AUTO  FUNERAL  COACH,  SHOWING 
ARRANGEMENT  OF  MOTORS. 


PROGRESSIVE  WORK  IN  SWAN  POINT  CEMETERY 


The  annual  report  of  the  directors 
of  Swan  Point  Cemetery,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  pays  a strong  tribute  to  the 
late  Superintendent  Timothy  McCar- 
thy, and  tells  of  the  year’s  work  in 
these  interesting  burial  grounds,  that 
are  famous  for  boulder  effects,  natural 
landscape  beauty  and  careful  im- 
provement in  every  particular. 

Tbe  report  of  the  Board  says  of 
Mr.  McCarthy  and  his  successor: 

“To  him  is  due,  in  very  large  measure,  the 
beauty  and  parklike  character  of  the  ceme- 
tery. He  was  known  all  over  the  country 
by  his  reputation  as  an  horticulturist  He 
knew  each  plant  in  the  grounds,  and  treated 
and  loved  them  as  tenderly  as  if  they  were 
his  own  children.  He  introduced  many  new 
varieties  of  shrubs  and  vines  here,  and  rarely 
failed  with  those,  that  came  from  different 
climes  than  ours.  His  kindly  and  sympa- 
thetic disposition  attracted  all  who  met  him, 
and  his  upright  and  sterling  character  in- 
spired confidence  in  those  who  had  dealings 
with  him.  By  Mr.  McCarthy's  death  the 
community  lost  a good  citizen,  and  his  many 
acquaintances,  a true  and  faithful  friend. 

“We  were  fortunate  in  having  as  assistant 
superintendent,  Mr.  Daniel  S.  Thurber,  who 
had  been  associated  with  Mr.  McCarthy  for 
many  years  and  who  thoroughly  knew  his 
plans,  and  the  systems  that  have  been  so 
successfully  employed  in  the  past.  From 
his  long  experience  both  in  the  outdoor  and 
office  work  of  the  cemetery,  Mr.  Thurber 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  requirements 
and  better  qualified  than  anyone  else,  for 
the  position  of  superintendent.  On  March 


8th,  1911,  your  board  elected  Mr.  Thurber 
superintendent  to  succeed  Mr.  McCarthy. 
Our  choice  was  a happy  one  as  all  who 
know  Mr.  Thurber  are  pleased  to  acknowl- 
edge and  as  those  under  him  have  shown 
by  their  faithful  performance  of  their 
duties.” 

Following  are  some  interesting  ex- 
tracts from  the  annual  report  of  Swan 
Point : 

The-  work  of  the  cemetery  has  been,  car- 
ried on  during  the  year  in  the  regular  rou- 
tine manner.  There  have  been  315  inter- 
ments. Over  40,000  square  feet  of  avenues 
have  been  regraded  and  macadamized,  12,000 
square  feet  of  land  graded  and  seeded  and 
the  general  up-keep  carfully  attended  to. 

During  the  Spring  and  early  Summer  trees 
were  attacked  by  canker  worms  and  elm 
beetles.  The  trees  are  sprinkled  to 
stop  the  ravages  of  these  pests  as  far  as 
possible. 

The  trees  have  been  looked  after,  pruned, 
cleaned  and  repaired  by  the  Everett  Forestry 
Company.  This  work  was  considered  very 
necessary  as  there  was  much  dead  wood  in 
the  trees  and  numbers  of  colonies  of  gypsy 
moths.  On  account  of  the  great  number  of 
trees,  and  their  value  and  importance,  it 
was  decided  to  have  this  work  done  by  ex- 
perts. Although  this  work  seems  very  ex- 
pensive (already  more  than.  $3,000.00  have 
been  spent  on  it),  yet  the  board  thinks  it 
will  be  cheaper  in  the  end,  and  better  done 
than  if  undertaken  by  the  cemetery  force. 

The  limits  of  development  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  cemetery  have  nearly  been 
reached,  and  but  comparatively  few  lots  now 
remain  to  be  disposed  of. 

The  board  have  consulted  with  Olmsted 
Bros.,  Landscape  Architects,  as  to  the  lay- 
cut  of  the  land  between  Swan  Point  Road 


and  the  Boulevard.  Their  report  will  prob- 
ably recommend  the  removal  of  all  the 
dwellings,  stables,  greenhouses,  stonecrush- 
ers,  etc.,  to  some  new  location  to  the  west 
of  the  Boulevard.  The  intention  is  to  ob- 
tain a comprehensive  plan  that  may  be 
worked  toward  in  the  most  convenient  and 
economical  manner. 

Following  are  some  of  the  rules 
governing  the  grounds: 

In  order  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
natural  or  general  surface  of  the  ground,  no 
lot  shall  be  raised  or  depressed  without  the 
consent  of  the  superintendent. 

Grading,  excavations  for  graves  or  vaults, 
building  foundations  and  graves,  setting 
markers,  and  all  other  work  in  the  cemetery, 
must  be  done  by  the  employes  of  the  cor- 
poration, except,  however,  that  grading  and 
embellishment  of  a lot  may  be  done  by  the 
owner  under  the  direction  of  the  superinten- 
dent. 

No  lots  shall  be  enclosed  by  curbing,  rail- 
ings, hedges  or  otherwise  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  directors. 

Suitable  monuments,  family  vaults,  and 
sepulchral  structures,  excepting  tombs,  may 
be  erected  on  any  lot;-  and  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers  may  be  planted  thereon,  but  no 
tree  growing  upon  a lot  shall  be  cut  down 
or  destroyed  without  the  consent  of  the 
directors. 

No  path  shall  be  less  than  four  feet  wide, 
except  by  special  permission  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

No  grave-markers  or  monuments  of  lime- 
stone, sandston.e  or  soapstone,  or  of  any 
metallic  substance,  except  standard  bronze, 
will  be  permitted.  Neither  slabs  nor  head- 
stones should  be  more  than  two  feet  wide 
for  adults,  and  eighteen  inches  for  children, 
and  if  made  with  a base  the  base  and  slab 
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should  be  cut  from  a single  stone,  and  if  of 
more  than  one  stone  they  must  be  firmly 
secured  together  without  mortise  or  socket, 
and  without  the  use  of  brimstone.  All  such 


to  be  built  by  the  agents  of  the  cemetery. 
To  secure  permanency  for  all  monuments, 
headstones  or  other  structures  in  the  ceme- 
tery, foundations  must  extend  at  least  five 


10 

more  desirable  and  beautiful  than  slabs,  but, 
in  most  cases,  is  really  more  economical, 
especially  when  intended  for  the  record  of  a 
whole  family.  On  lots  where  there  is  a 


A BIT  OF  THE  FAMOUS  BOULDER  WALL  AT  SWAN  POINT  CEMETERY,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


SOME  INTERESTING  GLIMPSES  OF  LANDSCAPE  IN  SWAN  POINT. 


slabs  and  headstones  must  be  firmly  set  un- 
der the  direction  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  superintendent,  on  suitable  foundations 


feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
be  laid  in  cement. 

Note. — A substantial  monument  is  not  only 


family  monument,  and  graves  are  placed 
with  reference  thereto,  it  is  desirable  that 
grave-markers  should  be  at  least  six  inches 
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thick  and  not  more  than  four  inches  high. 
But  one  stone  or  marker  shall  be  placed  at 
any  grave.  Granite  is  recommended  as  the 
best  and  most  durable  material  for  grave- 
markers  and  monuments  erected  in  the  cem- 
etery. 

The  directors  shall  have  the  right  to 
cause  the  removal  of  trees  or  shrubs  that 
shall,  by  their  roots,  branches,  or  otherwise, 
become  dangerous,  detrimental,  or  incon- 
venient to  the  adjacent  lots  or  avenues. 


Maplewood  Cemetery  Association, 
Rockland,  Mass.,  has  added  three 
acres  to  its  area  on  the  south.  An 
avenue  is  to  surround  this  tract. 

The  officers  of  the  Winnebago,  111., 
Cemetery  Association  are  figuring  on 
the  erection  of  a receiving  vault. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Oakwood 
Cemetery  Association,  Bucyrus,  O.,  it 
was  decided  to  construct  a permanent 
improved  roadway  through  the  center 
of  the  grounds  and  for  the  early  fu- 
ture an.  appropriate  entrance  to  cost 
not  less  than  $2,000. 

The  Holton  Cemetery  Association, 
Holton,  Kas.,  is  improving  a four-acre 
addition  on  the  lawn  plan.  A business- 
like appeal  is  being  made  to  the  lot  hold- 
ers through  a circular  letter  that  should 
arouse  interest.  The  Board  of  Trus- 
tees has  assessed  each  lot  holder  $1.50 
per  year  to  carry  out  the  projected  im- 
provements. If  assessments  are  paid 
in  advance  for  three  or  more  years,  $1 
per  year  is  charged. 

John  T.  McGiveran,  in  a bill  filed  the 
latter  part  of  March,  in  the  Circuit 
Court,  Chicago,  asks  that  the  Inter- 
national Mausoleum  Company  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  him  $42,913.62  for  services 
under  contract  with  the  company,  which 
he  claims  has  been  violated.  On  Oct. 
15,  1910,  McGiveran  entered  into  a con- 
tract with  the  company  for  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  build  mausoleums  in  cer- 
tain counties  in  Wisconsin.  False  rep- 
resentations were  made  to  him  by  offi- 
cers of  the  company,  McGiveran  de- 
clares. 

Suit  has  been  entered  in  the  Supe- 
rior Court,  Boston,  Mass.,  by  Bernard 
Hyneman,  one  of  three  brothers  in- 
volved in  a controversy  over  a ceme- 
tery lot  in  Wakefield,  against  Congre- 
gation Adath  Israel  and  Asher  Hyne- 
man. The  suit  is  to  compel  the  sur- 
render of  the  deed  to  the  lot  in  ques- 
tion by  Asher  Hyneman,  and  the  other 
defendant  to  issue  a new  deed  in  the 
names  of  the  three  brothers.  Acting 
as  agent  for  the  three,  Asher  Hyneman 


They  may  also  cause  to  be  removed  any 
monumental  structures  or  effigy,  or  any  in- 
scription judged  by  them  to  be  offensive  or 
improper. 

No  director  or  other  officer  of  the  cor- 
poration nor  any  salaried  employe  thereof 
shall  have  any  pecuniary  interest  whatever 
in.  any  work  or  material  furnished  for  the 
cemetery,  or  be  engaged  in  buying  or  selling- 
lots  in  the  cemetery,  except  for  the  cor- 
poration. 


bought  the  lot  in  1889  in  his  own  name 
only  and  it  has  remained  so  ever  since. 
The  lot  was  purchased  for  the  inter- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  family. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Gilbert, 
Minn.,  has  been  looking  round  for  avail- 
able sites  for  a new  cemetery.  It  is 
proposed  to  consult  with  the  town  of 
Eveleth  with  a view,  if  possible,  of  se- 
curing a cemetery  which  would  serve 
both  places. 

It  looks  as  though  the  long  period 
of  discord  between  dissatisfied  lot 
holders  and  the  owners  of  Greenlawn 
Cemetery,  Newport  News,  Va.,  will, 
soon  be  terminated.  At  a -meeting  of  the 
Special  Cemetery  Committee  of  the 
City  Council,  held  March  22,  a resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted,  recom- 
mending to  the  Council  that  the  offer 
of.  the  Newport  News  Cemetery  Com- 
pany  to  sell  Greenlawn  Cemetery  to  the 
city  for  $40,000  be  accepted. 

On  March  14,  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of.  Towson,  Md.,  Judge  Frank  I.  Dun- 
can, rendered  a decision  declaring  the 
Druid  Ridge  Cemetery  Company  to  be 
insolvent  and  directing  the  sale  of  the 
property  at  Pikesville,  the  resting  place 
of  many  prominent  Baltimoreans  and 
well  known  county  residents.  In  hand- 
ing down  his  decision  today  Judge 
Duncan  ordered  that  the  188  acres 
of  land  that  comprises  the  land  owned 
by  the  corporation  should  be  sold  as 
and  for  a cemetery  upon  such  terms 
as  the  receivers  will  deem  most  advan- 
tageous. From  the  proceeds  it  'was  or- 
dered that  the  liabilities  and  expenses 
of  the  receivership  and  court  proceed- 
ings should  be  paid  and  also  the  Black 
mortgage.  After  the  sum  of  $40,000  is 
set  aside  for  maintenance,  the  balance 
of  the  purchase  money  shall  be  divided 
into  two  portions;  one-half  to  be  paid 
to  holders  of  land  shares,  according 
to  their  respective  holdings,  with  ac- 
crued dividend ; the  balance  to  be  used 
for  the  payment  of  open  accounts  and 
comptroller’s  notes  to  the  holders  of 
certificates  of  indebtedness.  More  re- 


cently and  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
cree the  receivers  advertised  the  sale 
of  the  cemetery  to  take  place  on  May 
15.  Druid  Ridge  Cemetery,  compris- 
ing 188  acres  of  land,  well  known  for 
its  beautiful  location  and  condition,  is 
very  desirably  located,  easy  of  access 
and  enjoys  the  patronage  of  the  best 
in  Baltimore.  The  average  income 
from  the  sale  of  lots  and  other 
sources  for  the  past  five  years  has 
been  between  $28,000  and  $30,000,  and 
the  cost  of  operating  about  $15,000 
per  annum.  The  land  share  plan  un- 
der which  the  cemetery  was  organ- 
ized has  not  been  feasible  for  Balti- 
more, and  greatly  hampered  the  prog- 
ress of  the  property.  Under  new  con- 
ditions and  management  it  will  prob- 
ably become  a good  investment,  and 
-worth  consideration. 

The  management  of  Elmwood  Ceme- 
tery, Fruita,  Colo.,  has  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  city  council  to  extend  the 
city  water  mains  into  the  grounds.  It 
is  expected  that  finally  the  city  may  un- 
dertake the  care  and  control  of  the 
cemetery. 

Green  River,  Utah,  a town  of  only 
500  inhabitants  has  already  realized  its 
mistake  in  locating  the  cemetery  too 
close  to  the  community.  A committee 
has  been  appointed  to  purchase  a new 
site,  when  the  bodies,  now  interred  in 
the  City  Cemetery  will  he  removed. 

The  establishment  of  a municipal 
cemetery  for  Boston,  .Mass.,  has  been 
discussed  with  Chairman  Charles  E. 
Phipps,  of  the  Cemetery  trustees,  by 
Councilor  Hale.  Mr.  Phipps  alluded  to 
the  old  burial  grounds,  such  as  Copp’s 
Hill,  the  Granary  and  King’s  Chapel  as 
a disgrace  to  the  city. 

It  is  said  that  as  a result  of 
the  determined  stand  taken  by 
the  lot  holders  of  Mt.  Peace 
Cemetery,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the 
board  of  trustees  have  found  it 
expedient  to  rescind  for  the  present 
year  the  order,  which  was  recently 
posted  on  all  the  gates  of  the  burying 
ground,  giving  notice  to  all  lot-holders 
that  no  person  would  be  permitted  to 
enter  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  grass, 
planting  flowers,  etc.,  at  the  instance  of 
any  lot  owner,  and  that  any  such  per- 
son so  offending  would  be  treated  as 
a trespasser. 

The  borough  of  Groton,  Mass.,  has 
appealed  to  the  court  to  condemn  Smith 
Lake  Cemetery  because  it  abuts  on 
Smith  lake,  from  which  the  borough 
secures  its  water.  The  claim  is  that 
such  a condition  is  unhealthy  and  unsat- 
isfactory. A new  location  is  being  con- 
sidered and  there  is  no  opposition  to  the 
petition. 
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By  an  act  of  Congress  the  United 
States  government  gave  to  the  five 
protestant  churches  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  sixty  acres  of  land  for  cemetery 
purposes,  which  is  controlled  by  a 
trustee  from  each  church  and  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  Utah  fort. 
The  tract  has  been  managed  by  R.  L. 
Tracy,  and  after  installing  a water 
system  and  reservoir,  they  now  have 
$55,000  as  a perpetual  care  fund. 

A few  weeks  ago  the  Ministerial  As- 
sociation of  Danbury,  Conn.,  publish- 
ed a resolution  requesting  that  no 
more  funerals  be  held  on  Sunday,  ex- 
cept under  conditions  required  by  the 
Board  of  Health.  This  has  brought 
about  a general  understanding  on  the 
matter  and  the  public  has  practically 
complied  with  the  request.  Danbury 
Cemetery  Association  has  purchased 
30  acres  of  adjoining  land  for  future 
use,  which  was  rapidly  increasing  to 
prohibitory  values,  and  has  also  pur- 
chased a dwelling  next  to  the  main 
gate  for  the  use  of  the  sexton. 
Whether  the  association  should  pay 
taxes  on  this  building  or  not  has  been 
brought  before  the  court,  but  no  de- 
cision is  yet  known,  so  Mr.  N.  T. 
Bulkley,  superintendent  and  secretary, 
informs  us. 

In  order  to  bring  to  a head  the  agi- 
tation for  the  removal  of  the  ceme- 
teries covering  seventy  acres  of 
choice  property  in  the  Richmond  dis- 
trict of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  a petition 
has  been  presented  to  the  supervisors 
asking  that  an  ordinance  be  passed 
ordering  removal  of  the  burying 

grounds.  It  was  agreed  to  ask  the 
board  to  exercise  the  right  granted 

by  the  last  legislature  by  which  the 
removal  of  all  cemeteries  within  city 
limits  can  be  required.  The  law  is 
as  follows:  “The  governing  or  legis- 
lative body  of  any  city  in  this  state 
may,  by  ordinance  duly  passed  and 
under  such  lawful  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  it  may  adopt,  provide  for  the 
exhuming,  taking  up  and  removal 

from  cemeteries  within  the  boundary 

.lines  of  such  city  and  that  may  have 
been  located  without  its  boundaries 
(and  in  which  cemeteries  no  inter- 
ment of  human  remains  , have  been 
made  within  a period  of  not  less  than 
five  years)  of  any  or  all  the  human 
remains  interred  in  such  cemeteries.” 
The  Richmond  Federation  of  Im- 
provement Clubs  are  invoking  the  aid 
of  the  Civic  League  of  Improvement 
Clubs  of  the  whole  city  in  this  effort 
to  compel  the  vacation  of  every  ceme- 
tery in  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  removal  of  all 
bodies  buried  therein. 


A new  cemetery  is  about  to  be  estab- 
lished adjacent  to  the  city  of  Reading, 
Pa.,  by  the  congregation  of  St.  Mary’s 
Catholic  church,  Twelfth  and  Spruce 
streets,  Rev.  Father  Malusecki,  pastor. 

The  cemetery  trustees  of  Wood- 
ville,  O.,  a small  town  near  Toledo, 
have  passed  a resolution  to  charge 
for  Sunday  burials  $1.50  more  than 
for  week  day  services. 

As  a result  of  a vote  taken  re- 
cently at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
old  Brockton  Melrose  Cemetery  Cor- 
portion,  Brockton,  Mass.,  the  prop- 
erty and  money  of  that  organization 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  city,  pro- 
viding the  city  is  willing  to  accept  on 
the  conditions  mentioned.  The  mo- 
tion unanimously  carried  was  as  fol- 
lows: “That  a committee  of  three 
be  chosen  to  turn  present  holdings  of 
property  and  money  to  the  city,  on 
condition  that  the  cemetery  be  cared 
for  under  rules  and  regulations  now 
governing  the  Melrose  Cemetery,  and 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  city  shall  from  time  to  time  es- 
tablish, and  also,  as  soon  as  this  ac- 
tion shall  have  been  consummated, 
this  corporation  shall  be  considered 
as  dissolved.” 

The  frequent  and  increasing  use  of 
the  entrances  to  Walnut  Grove  Cem- 
etery, Danvers,  Mass.,  by  automobil- 
ists  and  horse  vehicles  as  a thorough- 
fare from  street  to  street,  has  made 
it  necessary  for  the  trustees  to  take 
steps  to  stop  the  practice.  Begin- 
ning May  1 all  entrances  except  that 
on  Sylvan  street  will  be  closed  to  au- 
tomobile and  carriage  travel  and  all 
people  desiring  to  enter  the  cemetery 
in  vehicles  must  do  so  through  this 
entrance,  except  during  funerals, 
when  the  other  entrances  will  be 
opened  on  application  to  the  super- 
intendent. 

Two  suits  for  $25,000  each,  brought 
by  the  National  Mausoleum  Company 
and  W.  I.  Hood,  president  of  the  cor- 
poration, respectively,  against  J.  M. 
Reed,  Louis  Brucker.and  J.  M.  Skales, 
in  which  the  defendants  were  charged 
with  having  forcibly  entered  the  of- 
fices of  the  Mausoleum  company  in 
the.  Ferguson  building,.  Springfield, 
111.,  entailing  a loss,  claimed  to  be 
$50,000,  and  made  away  with  books 
and  papers  of  the  company,  were  disT 
missed  in  the  circuit  court,  April  13. 
The  death  of  Hood,  the  principal 
claimant  in  the  suits,-  -was  the  reason 
for  the  dismissal.  The  Mausoleum 
company  erected  the  crypt  at  Oak 
Ridge  Cemetery,  over  which  much 
litigation  arose. 

At  the  recent  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Bloomington 


Grove  Cemetery  Association,  Bloom- 
ington, Ilk,  several  changes  in  the 
rules  and  by-laws  which  have  been 
in  effect  for  the  last  year  were  adopt- 
ed. This  was  done  to  meet  present 
conditions,  and  while  none  were  very 
radical  yet  they  will  make  valid  some 
changes  that  have  been  practiced  for 
some  time. 

A determined  effort  is  being  made 
by  the  new  board  of  directors  of  Oak- 
wood  Cemetery,  Spartanburg,  S.  C., 
to  bring  about  better  conditions  in 
that  cemetery.  The  matter  of  per- 
petual care  is  on  the  program  for  the 
near  -future. 

Miss  Emily  Tuckerman,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  who  owns  a country 
place  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  claims 
ownership  of  the  Stockbridge  Indian 
burial  ground.  The  selectmen  have 
been  investigating  her  claim  and  it  is 
said  have  found  nothing  to  sustain 
it  so  far. 

The  old  Church  Street  Cemetery  in 
West  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  in  a dis- 
reputable condition,  and  a new  move- 
ment has  been  started  to  do  some- 
thing to  reclaim  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  cemeteries  in  the  state  . 

It  is  reported  that  Archbishop  P. 
W.  Riordan,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  has  closed  the  deal  and  has 
purchased  130  acres  of  the  Ziele 
ranch,  a mile  below  Hayward.  Cal., 
on  the  Niles  road,  to  be  used  as  a 
burying-  ground.  It  will  be  known 
as  St.  Mary's  Cemetery.  The  church 
purchased  a tract  of  land  on  the 
boulevard  a few  years  ago,  and  spent 
several  thousand  dollars  in  improving 
it  for  cemetery  purposes.  It  is  said 
that  this  property  will  be  abandoned, 
owing  to  the  hard  rock  formation  and 
scarcity  of  water  on  the  land.  The 
Ziele  property  is  considered  excel- 
lent for  cemetery  purposes,  being 
within  easy  access,  and  has  immense 
water  rights.  The  purchase  includes 
the  handsome  Ziele  home  and  gar- 
dens. 

The  cemetery  department  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  has  again  been  un- 
successful in  getting  any  bids  this 
year  for  furnishing  sod  for  the  de- 
partment, and  they  will  have  to  go 
scout  in  g-to  find  some,  as  at  least  2,000 
square  feet  of  it  will  be  needed  dur- 
ing the- -year.  Superintendent  George 
H.  Nye  says  that  last  year  the  de- 
partment was  unable  to  get  bids  on 
sod  and  had  to  go-  out  and  buy  it 
wherever  they  could. 

The  Village  Cemetery,  Brockton, 
Mass.,  incorporated,  was  permanently 
reorganized  recently  and  steps  were 
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taken  to  secure  the  award  from  the 
N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & H.  railroad  and  to 
treat  with  the  city  regarding  the 
seizure  of  Mulberry  Street  Cemetery. 
This  was  done  at  a meeting  of  owners 
and  heirs.  It  was  learned  at  the 
meeting  that  an  attempt  was  made 
to  get  the  cemetery  people  together 
some  15  years  ago  but  the  attempt 
was  blocked  as  no  one  knew  where 
the  records  were.  It  was  not  until 
within  the  last  few  weeks  that  some 
of  the  heirs  were  able  to  locate  them 
and  they  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  corporation.  The  records 
show  that  the  cemetery  was  incor- 
porated in  1848  and  for  four  or  five 
years  the  corporation  was  cpiite  ac- 
tive. The  place  at  that  time  was  one 
of  the  beauty  spots  of  North  Bridge- 
water.  A State  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision rules  that  the  village  associa- 
tion owns  the  cemetery  land. 

CEMETERY  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  improvements  in  Lone  Hr 
Cemetery,  Portland,  Ore.,  for  which 
the  Lone  Fir  Cemetery  Lot  Owners’ 
Association  has  been  raising  funds,  is 
being  pushed  with  energy  so  as  to 
make  the  best  possible  showing  on 
Memorial  Day.  It  was  generally  run 
down,  overgrown  in  parts  with  weeds 
and  brush,  everything  out  of  repair, 
and  will  require  considerably  more 
money  to  finish  the  job.  This  the 
association  is  endeavoring  to  pro- 
vide. 

A contract  has  been  awarded  in 
Freeport,  111.,  for  mowing  in  the  city 
cemetery  for  this  season.  The  low- 
est out  of  a dozen  bids  was  $975,  and 
it  was  given  to  H.  F.  Stebbins,  one 
of  the  contractors  for  the  same  work 
last  year. 

The  trustees  of  Evergreen  Ceme- 
tery, Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  have  awarded 
the  contract  for  the  erection  of  a new 
receiving  vault,  soon  to  be  built  in 
the  cemetery,  to  Charles  Eilbacher. 
The  cost  will  be  approximately  $7,000. 
It  will  be  constructed  of  stone  and 
cement. 

The  erection  of  an  ornamental  gate 
and  the  possible  building  of  a mortu- 
ary chapel  are  included  in  the  plans 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Ogden 
City  Cemetery,  Ogden,  Utah.  Plans 
have  been  prepared  for  the  chapel. 

Extensive  improvements  are  to  be 
made  at  the  Odd  Fellows’  Cemetery, 
Paris,  Texas.  The  grounds  will  be 
cleaned  off,  leveled  and  laid  out  with 
walks  and  driveways,  and  a new  fence 
is  to  be  placed  around  the  inclosure, 
with  a handsome  arch  at  the  en- 
trance. 
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The  Board  of  City  Commissioners 
of  Ogden,  Utah,  awarded  the  contract 
for  the  erection  of  ornamental  iron 
gates  at  the  city  cemetery  entrance 
on  Jefferson  avenue,  to  Joseph  Parry 
& Sons  for  $480,  the  bids  including 
concrete  bases  for  the  gates.  It  will 
be  completed,  if  possible,  before  Dec- 
oration Day.  The  entire  structure 
will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $800. 

The  burial  grounds  committee  of 
the  Brockton,  Mass.,  city  council  re- 
cently inspected  Melrose  Cemetery  in 
connection  with  proposed  improve- 
ments suggested  by  the  superintend- 
ent. These  include  the  remodeling  of 
the  old  office  building  or  the  construc- 
tion of  a new  one  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  cemetery  wall  on  the 
Pleasant  street  side.  An  artificial 
lake  is  also  proposed. 

The  board  of  county  commissioners 
at  Victor,  Colo.,  has  decided  to  build 
a road  from  the  county  road  to  the 
main  gate  of  the  Mt.  Pisgah  Ceme- 
tery. 

The  Cemetery  Commission  of  Wa- 
terloo, N.  Y.,  has  been  authorized  by 
the  village  board  to  purchase  for 
$1,500  a strip  of  land  adjoining  the 
cemetery,  together  with  the  house  fin 
it,  the  latter  to  be  used  as' a residence 
for  the  superintendent  of  the  ceme- 
tery. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  idle  period 
about  the  mines,  the  men  of  St.  Vin- 
cent’s parish,  Plymouth,  Pa.,  have  been 
grading  and  preparing  to  pave  the  roads 
throughout  the  new  St.  Vincent’s  Ceme- 
tery under  the  supervision  of  Thomas 
Tobin,  the  sexton.  Men  from  the  var- 
ious parts  of  the  parish  were  assigned 
each  day.  There  is  need  of  much  work 
to  be  done. 

Nearly  a hundred  persons  the  major- 
ity of  whom  were  women,  armed  with 
rakes  and  other  implements,  partici- 
pated in  the  clean-up  work  in  the  old 
part  of  Park  cemetery,  Carthage,  Mo., 
on  April  23.  The  beautifying  of  that 
portion  of  the  cemetery  is  undertaken 
by  the  newly  formed  Plot  Owners  Aux- 
iliary to  the  Park  Cemetery  Association. 

Some  trouble  has  been  experienced  in 
securing  water  for  the  new  cemetery, 
Negaunee,  Mich.,  which  has  been 
brought  from  two  springs.  It  is  pro- 
posed now  to  pipe  it  from  Horseshoe 
lake  at  some  time  in  the  near  future. 

The  Memorial  Park  Cemetery  board, 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  having  liquidated 
most  of  its  indebtedness  for  last  year’s 
improvement  work,  is  preparing  to  go 
ahead  with  a more  elaborate  scheme  of 
improvement,  which  will  include  a re- 
platting of  the  entire  cemetery  and  the 
planting  of  a large  number  of  elm  trees 


and  considerable  shrubbery.  A perma- 
nent care  fund  has  been  started  and  lot 
owners  have  been  urgently  invited  to 
contribute. 

NEW  CEMETERIES 

Despite  the  opposition  of  the  city  of 
New  York  and  a large  number  of  tax- 
payers of  Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y.,  the 
Rockville  Centre  Cemetery  Association 
on  April  9 obtained  permission  from  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Nassau  county 
to  acquire  eight  acres  of  land  adjoining 
the  cemetery  of  the  old  Sand  Hole 
Methodist  Church.  When  the  associa- 
tion tried  to  get  possession  of  the  ad- 
ditional land  two  years  ago  the  city  of 
New  York,  through  its  corporation 
counsel,  objected,  taking  the  ground 
that  the  stream  that  runs  about  600  feet 
from  the  property  and  which  helps  to 
feed  the  Brooklyn  water  supply  might 
be  polluted.  Depreciation  of  property 
in  the  vicinity  was  also  claimed  by  num- 
bers of  property  owners.  The  case  is  to 
be  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  be- 
half of  the  taxpayers. 

Work  has  begun  by  the  contractors, 
the  Meyers  & Thomas  Construction 
Company,  on  the  sewering,  grading  and 
paving  the  roadways  in  the  new  St. 
Peter's  cemetery  on  the  bluffs,  corner 
Lebanon  road  and  the  O’Fallon  electric 
line,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  This  cemetery  is 
controlled  by  the  Ev.  Lutheran  St. 
Peter’s  church,  and  all  owners  of  lots 
in  the  old  cemetery  are  to  be  given  one 
in  exchange  at  the  new  one. 

Bishop  Farrelly,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  has 
made  a purchase  of  several  acres  of  land 
in  Avon  to  be  used  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  a new  Catholic  cemetery.  The 
land  was  bought  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  Parish  of  Avon. 
The  new  land  adjoins  the  old  cemetery 
and  includes  part  of  section  11,  Avon 
township,  a total  of  3.42  acres,  except- 
ing a right  of  way  before  deeded  to 
the  South  Lorain  and  Eastern  Traction 
Company,  and  that  part  of  the  land 
lying  south  of  the  right  of  way. 

A site  has  been  purchased  by  the 
village  council  of  Chisholm,  Minn.,  for 
cemetery  purposes,  located  on  the  Stur- 
geon Lake  road,  less  than  two  miles 
north  of  the  village.  Funds  have  been 
provided  for  its  improvement. 

Development  work  is  in  rapid  progress 
in  the  new  Highland  Cemetery,  Great 
Falls,  Mont.,  which  is  being  conducted 
from  plans  and  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
A.  W.  Hobert,  of  Lakewood  Cemetery, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  whose  representa- 
tive on  the  ground  is  Mr.  Charles  Barck. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Grand  Forks, 
N.  D.,  has  a proposition  in  hand  to  pro- 
vide a cemetery  for  East  Grand  Forks. 
Negotiations  are  in  progress 
( Continued  cn  pnge  VI) 


Rosehill  Cemetery , Chicago , 7//.,  road  constructed  with  Tarvia  X 

Tarvia  for  Cemeteries  and  Parks 


'~P\ARVIA  is  a dense,  viscid  pro- 
A duct  of  coal  tar  and  is  made  in 
three  grades. 

For  road  building  use  Tarvia  X,  the 
densest  of  the  tarvias,  and  pour  it  into 
the  broken  stone  after  rolling,  using  it 
in  every  layer  from  the  bottom  of  the 
road  to  the  top,  thus  cementing  the 
whole  structure  together  in  a tough, 
waterproof  matrix. 

Such  a road  will  give  vastly  longer 
service  than  ordinary  macadam  at 
trifling  additional  expense. 

Tarvia  A,  a medium  density  of  tarvia, 
is  for  surface  applications.  It  is  applied 
hot  as  a liquid  and  solidifies  on  cooling, 
forming  a matrix  in  the  surface  of  the 
road  and  keeping  the  surface  screen- 


ings from  shifting  and  pulverizing 
under  traffic. 

Tarvia  B,  the  lightest  and  cheapest 
of  the  tarvia  treatments,  is  primarily  for 
dust  suppression.  It  is  applied  from  a 
sprinkling  cart  without  heating,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  stone  screen- 
ings. One  application  will  not  only 
suppress  dust  for  a season  but  the  road 
will  be  waterproof,  mudless,  quiet  and 
last  much  longer  than  ordinary  water 
bond  macadam. 
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Underwood.  M.  H.  40:161-5.  May, 
1912. 

Conservation,  the  Great  Principal  of 
National  Thrift,  by  O.  W.  Price.  Il- 
lust. Cr.  21:585-94.  March,  1912. 

Country  Life,  Conditions  and  Needs 
of,  by  J.  M.  Gillette.  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy,  March,  1912. 

Rural  Conveniences,  by  H.  E.  Van 
Norman.  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy.  40:163-7.  March,  1912. 

Village  Problems  and  Characteris- 
tics, by  E.  T.  Hartman.  Annals  of 
the  American  Academy.  40:234-43. 
March,  1912. 


City,  N.  J.  (G.  C.  A.),  $1.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
(G.  M.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Gardening,  Chicago  (Gard.),  $2.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Gartenkunst,  die,  Frankfurt.  Germany 
(German),  G.  K.,  $4.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Good  Roads,  New  York  (G.  R.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Horticulture,  Boston  (Hort.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy.  5c. 

House  Beautiful  (H.  B.),  Chicago;  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

House  and  Garden,  Philadelphia  (H.  G.). 
$5.00  year;  60c  copy. 

Independent,  The,  New  York  (Ind.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Landscape  Architecture  (L.  A.),  Har- 
risburg, Pa.;  $2.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Minnesota  Hoitlculturist,  Minneapolis 
(M.  H.)>  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Moeller’s  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeitung, 
Erfurt,  Germany,  (German),  M.  D.  G., 
$3.00  year;  10c  copv. 

Municipal  Engineering,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  (M.  E.),  $3  00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  New 
York  (M.  J.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Monumental  News,  Chicago  (M.  N.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

National  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
<N.  N.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy.  10c. 

Revue  Horticole,  Paris  (Rev.  Hort.), 
FYench,  $4.50  year;  50c  copy. 

Scientific  American,  New  York  (Sci. 
Am.),  $3.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Suburban  Life,  New  York  (S.  L.),  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

Survey,  New  York  (Sur.),  $2.00  year; 
10c  copy. 

Woodland  and  Roadside,  Boston  (W.  R.), 
50c  year;  single  copy,  10c. 


Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Backyard  Gardens  from  Japanese 
Inspiration.  Illust.  By  T.  H.  Parker. 
Cr.  21:677-80.  March,  1912. 

Beautifying  Large  Buildings,  by 
Wilhelm  Miller.  Illust.  G.  M.  15: 
244-46.  May,  1912. 

Color  Harmonies  in  the  Spring 
Garden,  by  Frances  King.  Illust.  G. 

M.  15:236-8.  May,  1912. 

Friendly  Garden,  With  Picturesque 
Features  and  Many  Flowers.  Illust. 
Cr.  21:667-80.  March,  1912. 

Gardens  of  Versailles  and  Trianon, 
by  Gustav  Ammann.  Illust.  G.  K. 
14:113-6.  April,  1912.  (German.) 

Court  House  Gardens  in  Copen-  - 
hagen  by  Marius  Roehne.  Illust.  G. 

K.  14:117-18.  April,  1912.  (German.-)) 
Kioto,  Famous  Gardens  of,  by  E.  R. 
Scidmore.  Illust.  Century.  8.3 :803-rfl7 - 
April,  1912. 

Landscape  Design,  Field  of,  by  • 
Warren  H.  Manning.  L.  A.  2:109-11. 
April,  1912. 

Path  in  the  Garden,  by  H.  L.  Gaut. 
Illust.  Cr.  21:683-7.  March,  1912. 

Planning  a Flower  Garden,  by  J.  P. 
Frothingham.  Illust.  Independent, 


Parks,  Cemeteries,  Public  Grounds. 

Birds,  the,  How  to  Make  a Cement 
Drinking  and  Bathing  Basin  for,  by 
H.  T.  Thompson.  Illust.  Cr.  21: 
681-2.  March,  1912. 

Birds,  Water,  Value  of  to  Our  Na- 
tion. Illust.  Cr.  22:46-53.  April, 
1912. 

Competitive  Designs  for  Cemetery 
at  Pforzheim.  Illust.  M.  D.  G.  (Ger- 
man.) 27:181-3. 

Light  Posts  of  Concrete,  Attractive. 
Illust.  Concrete,  Detroit,  April,  1912. 

Lighting  Standards  on  the  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  by  Myron  H.  West. 
Illust.  Am.  C.  6:675-7.  April,  1912. 

Science  in  the  Service  of  Highway 
Construction,  by  C.  Richardson.  Pop- 
ular Science  Monthly.  New  York. 
80:326-37.  April,  1912. 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

Annual  Plants,  How  to  Raise,  by 
A.  Cummings.  G.  C.  A.  14:195-6. 
April,  1912. 

City  Tree,  A Fair  Chance  for,  by 
J.  H.  Prost.  Am.  C.  6:643.  April, 
1912. 

Elm  Trees,  2,300,  Caring  for.  Am. 
C.  6:656.  April,  1912. 

Fern,  The  Male,  by  W.  N.  Clute. 
F.  B.  19:97-102.  October,  1911. 

Fern  Flora  of  Indiana,  by  F.  C. 
Greene.  Illust.  F.  B.  19:102-12. 
October,  1911. 

Rose  Culture,  by  G.  R.  Rohner, 
Alfred  Brown  and  John  Dervan.  G. 
C.  A.  14:197-9.  April,  1912. 

Shade  Trees.  Protection  of, 
Against  Insects,  by  A.  T.  Hastings, 
Jr.  Am.  C.  6:644-6.  April,  1912. 

Soils,  by  Alfred  Burton.  F.  E. 
33:772-3.  April  6,  1912. 

Spraying  Experiments,  by  A.  G. 
Ruggles.  Illust.  M.  H.  40:170-3. 
May,, -1912. 

. Windbreaks,  Evergreen  and  De- 
ciduous for  the  Western  Prairies,  by 
John  W.  Maher.  Illust.  M.  H.  40: 
- 142-7.  May,  1912. 

Reports,  Etc.,  Received. 

From  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: Farmers’.  Bulletin  492  on 
“The  More  Important  Insect  and 
Fungus  Enemies  of  the  Fruit  and 
Foliage  of  the  Apple;”  and  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  489  on  “Two  Dangerous  Im- 
ported Plant  Diseases.” 
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Every 

park  and  cemetery 
superintendent  is 
responsible  for  the  trees 
committed  to  his  care.  T rees  by 
their  attractiveness  and  utility  add 
greatly  to  the  quiet,  restful  atmosphere  of 
every  park  and  cemetery.  No  superintendent 
should  allow  unskilled,  indifferent  men  with  ax 
and  saw  to  ruin  these  trees  by  indiscriminate 
cutting  and  slashing.  Trees  have  a sentimental 
as  well  as  a money  value  and  should  receive 
attention  only  from  experts.  The 

Davey  Tree  Experts 
Do 

a class  of  tree  work  that  cannot  be  accom- 
plish by  any  other  men  they  save  trees  where 
all  others  fail.  If  you  want  to  know  about  the 
great  work  they  are  accomplishing  and  how 
their  work  will  be  of  assistance  and  value  to  you 
write  for  our  free  book  on  Tree  Surgery  every 
park  and  cemetery  superintendent  should  read 
this  book.  It  tells  the  fascinating  story  of  John 
Davey,  Father  of  Tree  Surgery  the  work  he 
has  accomplished,  and  the  institution  he  founded. 
When  you  write  for  the  book  arrange  for  an 
expert  examination  of  your  trees.  We  will  make 
such  examination  without  cost  to  you.  Don’t 
delay,  for  “Procrastination  is  the  Thief  of  Trees.” 
Don’t  let  any  man  touch  the  trees  under  your 
care,  unless  he  shows  you  credentials  proving  him 
fully  qualified  to  do  the  work. 

All  graduates  of  the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree 
Surgery  carry  such  testimony,  and  are  employed 
by  the  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company. 

WE  NEVER  LET  GOOD  MEN  GO. 

Don’t  wait  until  tomorrow  or  some  other  day  to 
write,  but  write  today  before  it  is  too  late  to  save 
the  trees.  Address 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc. 

270  Root  Street,  KENT,  OHIO 
Branch  Offices: 

New  York,  N.  Y„  Chicago,  111.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  Address: 

630  Conf.  Life  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Representatives  Available  Everywhere. 
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Books,  Reports,  Etc.,  Received 

University  of  Missouri,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  Bulletin  No.  98, 
on  “San  Jose  Scale  in  Missouri.” 

“A  German  City  Worthy  of  Emula- 
tion.” address  of  Hon.  William  Dud- 
ley Foulke  at  the  convention  of 
American  Civic  Association,  has  been 
reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  for  distri- 
bution by  that  organization. 

TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

"Tarvia,”  descriptive  booklet, 
showing  many  fine  views  of  roads 
built  or  improved  with  this  material 
and  description  of  methods  of  appli- 
cation; from  Barrett  Mfg.  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. 

“The  Modern  Roadway,”  descrip- 
tive booklet  of  the  “Rocmac”  method 
of  road-making,  with  illustrations  of 
this  process  of  road  construction; 
from  Rocmac,  Ltd.,  North  Tonawan- 
da,  N.  Y. 

“Buffalo  Pitts  Tandem  Rollers,” 
handsomely  illustrated  book  describ- 
ing this  make  of  road  roller  and 
showing  it  at  work  on  park  and  cem- 
etery roads. 

Illustrated  descriptive  booklet  of 
the  Lansing  Sanitary  Fountain,  from 
Gier  & Dail  Mfg.  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Illustrated  descriptive  leaflets  of 
Carolina  Hardy  Plants  from  Harlan 
P.  Kelsey,  Salem,  Mass. 

“Everything  Worth  Planting,”  il- 
lustrated catalog  from  F.  W.  Kelsey 
Nursery  Co.,  150  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Wholesale  catalog  of  nursery  stock 
from  Saitamaengei  & Co.,  Ltd.,  To- 
yono,  Kitakatsushika,  Saitamaken, 
Japan. 

New  Floral  Guide,  1912,  from  Con- 
ard  & Jones  Co.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

CEMETERY  REPORTS 

The  city  treasurer  of  Lowell,  Mass., 
has  reported  to  the  commissioner  the 
amount  of  receipts  from  the  Edson  and 


Grave  Linings, 

colors  and  prices  to  suit 
everybody. 

Grave  Tents, 

made  to  order.  Our  olive 
green  tents  blend  with 
nature  and  take  away 
the  fair  ground  appear- 
a n c e of  the  ordinary 
tent. 

Dirt  Covers, 

Our  olive  green  duck 
dirt  covers  last  four 
times  as  long  as  any  oil 
cloth  cover  and  always 
look  better. 

Casket  Linings, 

all  styles  and  at  reason- 
able prices.  Green  and 
grey  crex  for  around  the 
grave. 

LOWERING  DEVICES.  CEMETERY 
TRUCKS,  CASKET  RACKS,  and  a 

full  line  of  all  undertakers 
supplies. 

Doddridge  Grave 
Decorating  Co. 

Milton,  Ind., 


Hill’s  Specimen  Evergreens 

Grown  Here  From  The  Seed 

A specimen  tree  from  Hill’s  is  a specimen — we  grow  our  ever- 
greens from  seed  which  we  ourselves  collect,  and  we  transplant  the  trees 
frequently  to  promote  a thrifty  development  of  roots. 

Each  tree  gets  plenty  of  room  to  grow,  and  the  result  is  that  each,  when 
full-grown,  is  a perfectly  formed  and  vigorous  individual  that  will  transplant 
almost  without  losing  a needle. 

We  supply  Hill’s  Specimen  Evergreens  for  use  in  public  grounds  and 
private  estates  where  the  highest  standard  is  maintained,  and  where  none  but 
the  highest  quality  would  be  accepted.  Our  evergreens  have  been  giving 
satisfaction  for  over  half  a century. 

Architects,  superintendents  and  owners  are  invited  to  visit  our  Nurseries 
and  inspect  our  stock  personally;  or  to  write  for  particulars. 

THE  D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Evergreen  Specialists.  Largest  Growers  in  America. 

D.  HILL,  President  Founded  1855 

Box  405,  DUNDEE,  ILL. 


Have  more  beautiful  Flower- 
ing Shrubs,  plants  and  fruit 
by  using  the  ’ 

LOWELL 

FOUNTAIN  COMPRESSED 
AIR  SPRAYER 

Just  the  thing  for  Florist  and  Gardeners. 
The  Strongest  Air  Pressure  Sprayer  made. 
Easy  to  operate,  handy  to  carry. 

Catalogue  on  request 

Lowell  Specialty  Co. 

Lowell.  Mich. 
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CRUCIBLE  tool  steel,  hardened  and  tempered  in  oil,  is  admittedly 
the  best  for  all  cutting  purposes.  In  no  other  mower  will  you 
find  all  blades  made  of  this  steel. 

This  saves  expense.  Your  mower  is  always  in  cutting  condition 
without  the  slightest  attention  on  your  part. 

Pennsylvania  lawn  mowers  run  true  and  easy  because  all  bearing  parts 
are  drilled  and  reamed  to  fit — not  simply  cast. 

Highest  grade  material,  highest  grade  workmanship,  and  thirty  years’ 
skill  in  producing  the  acknowledged  “best” — are  yours  in  the 
“Pennsylvania.”  Buy  a 


“Pennsylvania”  Lawn  Mower 

and  you  won’t  be  mortgaged  to  the  repair  man  for  life. 
Look  for  the  name.  It  stands  for  more  real  mower 
quality  than  you  can  get  in  any  other  mower.  Ask  the  man 
who’s  pushed  one. 

We  will  gladly 
mail  on  request  •£$ 

our  book — “The 
Lawn  — Its  Mak- 
ing and  Care,” 
written  by  a well 
known  authority. 


SUPPLEE  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  Box  1578,  PHILADELPHIA 

i i — 
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Westlawn  cemeteries  for  this  year  up 
to  April  17.  The  total  receipts  from 
the  two  cemeteries  is  $4,430.50,  as  fol- 
lows: January,  $050.03;  February, 

$925. SO;  March,  $1,448.17,  and  April — to 
date — $1,106.50.  The  receipts  from  moth 
extermination  follow : State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, $109.39 ; moth  assessment,  1910, 
$115.55,  and  moth  assessment,  1911, 
$231.75.  The  total  is  $456.69. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Utica,  N. 
Y.>  Cemetery  Association  was  held  on 
April  15.  The  fiscal  year  ends  on  April 
1.  From  the  general  fund  income  and 
expenditure  accounts  it  was  shown  that 
the  cash  income  from  operating  the 
cemetery,  including  lot  sales  for  period 
under  consideration,  amounted  to 
$30,535.18,  while  the  regular  current  ex- 
penses for  year  amounted  to  $22,852.84. 
The  sum  of  $6,489.94  was  expended  for 
new  equipment,  buildings,  betterments  to 
property,  etc.,  making  the  total  ex- 
penditure for  year  of  $29,342.78,  leaving 
a net  increase  to  general  fund  of 
$1,009.29.  The  annual  accounting  of 
trust  funds  show  that  75  new  endow- 
ments were  received  during  the  year, 
aggregating  $9,203.75.  The  sum  of 
$7,928.04  was  received  from  invested 
trust  funds  and  appropriated  for  special 
work  on  lots  which  come  under  the  per- 
petual system  of  the  association.  The 
corporation  has  no  debt  against  the 
property  and  the  balance  sheet  is  free 
from  liability  items  of  any  description. 
Considerable  improvement  work  was 
done,  including  new  barn  and  sheds. 

The  Lakewood  Cemetery  Annual. 
Lake  City,  Minn.,  is  again  to  hand.  This 
excellent  little  8-page  periodical,  which 
contains  the  report  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  cemetery  association,  sug- 
gestions to  lot  owners  and  quite  a bud- 
get of  information  on  cemetery  matters, 
might  well  be  adopted  in  other  places  of 
limited  population  as  a means  of  keep- 
ing in  touch  with  those  of  the  com- 
munity interested  in  the  burial  place  of 
the  departed.  A complete  list  of  per- 
petual care  lot-holders  is  published,  to 
which  30  additions  were  made  last  year. 
The  total  receipts  for  the  year  ending 
February  1,  were  $3,036.57  and  expen- 
ditures, $2,011.37.  The  Perpetual  Care 
and  Special  Care  fund  amounts  to 
$13,985.50.  Lots  were  sold  to  the 
amount  of  $993.50. 

PERSONAL. 

The  trustees  of  Riverside  Cemetery 
Corporation,  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  have 
granted  a leave  of  absence  for  three 
months  to  the  superintendent,  Thomas 
White,  with  the  hope  that  a complete 
rest  may  restore  his  health,  which  has 
been  failing  for  the  past  year. 


The  Davis 
Road  Brush 


For 
Gravel  and 
Macadam  Roads 


/^ONFORMS  to  crown  of  road.  Cleans  and  smooths  at  one  operation.  Shifts  road  material  slightly  towards 
^ center  and  drops  coarser  material  in  ruts  and  lateral  washes.  Useful  in  applying  calcium  chloride  Es- 
pecially valuable  for  Parks  and  Cemeteries.  Write  for  booklet. 

GEO.  U.  DAVIS,  502  W.  30  th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


TREE  TANGLEFOOT 

an  absolutely  harmless,  sticky  substance 
especially  adapted  for  the  protection  of 
trees  against  all  climbing  insect  pests. 
Applied  directly  to  tree  trunks.  No 
apparatus  required  but  easily  applied  with 
a wooden  paddle.  One  pound  makes 
about  nine  lineal  feet  of  band.  One 
application  remains  effective  from  three 
to  four  months  (rain  or  shine)  fully  ex- 
posed to  weather.  No  mixing  required. 
Tree  Tanglefoot  comes  prepared  for  use. 

Band  your  trees  early.  Do  not  wait 
until  insects  are  seen. 

Send  for  Booklet 

The  O.  & W.  THUM  CO. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Manufacturers  of  Tanglefoot  Fly  Paper  and  Tree  Tanglefoot 


Water,  Vermin  and  Burglar  Proof 

Made  from  the  best  Ohio  blue  and  buff  fine 
grain  stone,  any  size  or  style,  standard  sizes  always  in  stock.  We  guarantee  quality,  work- 
manship and  prompt  shipment. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices.  Grave  covers  or  unfinished  stock  furnished  when  wanted. 

THE  WALLER  BROS.  STONE  CO. 

Office,  Quarries,  Mills  and  Vault  Yards:  McDermott,  Ohio. 


The  Waller  Vault 

Everlasting 


A I I T P for  interior  of  Mausoleums. 

\ I ft  1 I*  for  Vaults  of  All  Kinds. 

V L il  I L for  Blackboards  and  Roofing. 

STRUCTURAL  SLATE 

of  all  kinds.  Write  us  for  quotations. 

Bangor  Structural  Slate  Co.,  Batnugor“a: 
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THE 
LIFE 
OF  THE 
STATUE 

Depends  upon  the  material 
out  of  which  it  is  carved. 

It  must  be  something  that 
will  respond  to  the  touch 
of  the  artist,  and  carry  his 
message  down  into  the 
coming  centuries. 

MARBLE 

Is  a substance  that 
meets  these  re- 
quirements — for 
hundreds  of  years 
it  has  been  the 
accepted  medium 
of  the  great  sculp- 
tors. Ancient  or 
modern  it’s  all  the 
same.  It  may  be 
a Venus  de  Milo, 
or  a Greer  Statue 
out  of  White  Rut- 
land marble.  The 
age  counts  for 
little  if  the  quality 
is  there. 

Vermont 

Marble 

Company 

Proctor,  Vt. 

Branches : 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CLEVELAND  ST.  LOUIS 

CHICAGO  TACOMA 
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For  Cemeteries 
and  Parks 

The  Best  Made 

The  Reservoir  supplies  the  plants  with  mois- 
ture by  capillary  attraction. 

Not  necessary  to  water  plants  oftener  than 
once  in  ten  days. 

We  make  nearly  100  styles  ranging  in  price 
from  $6.00  to  $100.00  each. 

None  better  made.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Walbridge  (&L  Company, 

The  Original  Patentees  and  Makers 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  COVER  ILLUSTRATION 

On  the  front  cover  of  this  issue 
is  shown  the  rather  unique  entrance 
to  one  of  Greater  New  York’s  burial 
grounds,  known  as  Mount  Carmel 
Cemetery,  located  on  Fresh  Pond 
Road,  just  outside  of  Brooklyn.  It 
is  somewhat  more  imposing  in  real- 
ity than  may  appear  in  the  illus- 
tration. The  arch,  gates  and  fenc- 
ing are  wrought  iron,  executed  by 
the  Stewart  Iron  Works  Company, 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  A brief  de- 
scription follows: 

The  arch  is  made  up  of  a set  of 
spiral  scrolls,  supporting  an  electro- 
lier in  the  center,  beneath  which  the 
name  “Mount  Carmel”  stands  out 
prominently.  The  piers  or  posts 
which  support  the  arch  are  each  9 
feet  high,  of  red  pressed  brick  trim- 
med with  white  sandstone,  the  base 
and  caps  of  which  are  of  the  same 
material. 

The  double  drive  gates  are  hung 
from  specially  constructed  hinge  bars, 
securely  anchored  into  the  piers. 
They  turn  on  pivot  sockets  leaded 
into  a solid  stone  foundation,  which 
not  only  allows  them  to  swing  free- 
ly, but  insures  their  permanent  align- 
ment. These  gates  are  16  teet  wide, 
and  are  8 feet  4 inches  high,  at 
the  highest  point;  thoroughly  braced, 
carried  by  three  channel  rails,  each 
2 by  11-16  inches,  supported  by  %- 
inch  square  pickets,  as  shown,  spaced 
4 y2  inches  apart,  and  fitted  with 
flat  brass  tumbler  locks.  The  scroll 
and  oval  pattern  adds  a pleasing  ef- 
fect to  the  design,  which  would  other- 
wise be  severely  plain. 

The  fence  is  constructed  the  same 
as  the  gates,  of  %-inch  square  forged 
pointed  pickets,  spaced  5 inches  apart, 
carried  by  three  channel  rails,  fas- 
tened to  3-inch  square  line  posts, 
which  are  imbedded  into  an  invisible 
stone  foundation,  on  a level  with  the 
ground.  The  predominant  “note” 
throughout  is  simplicity,  though  dur- 
ability is  the  characteristic  feature  of 
this  fence.  It  not  only  beautifies,  but 
protects  as  well. 

A New  Principle  in  Sanitary  Fountains 

A new  sanitary  fountain  just  brought 
out  by  the  Gier  & Dail  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Lan- 
sing, Mich.,  has  several  unique  features. 
The  most  distinctive  of  these  features, 
and  one  which  involves  an  entirely  new 
principle,  is  that  of  attaching  the  bubbler 
(which  is  much  the  same  shape  as  a 
goblet)  so  it  can  be  raised  to  the  height 
of  the  lips.  Tall  or  fat  persons  are  thus 
permitted  to  drink  without  bending  or 
stooping.  Every  one,  big  or  little,  drinks 


Squier’s  Weed  Killer 

In  using  a Weed  Killer 
why  not  use  the  best? 

Squier’s  Weed  Killer 
is  Supreme • 

Mnfd.  and  Sold  by 

E.  Harrison  Mfg.  Co. 

RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


RESERVOIR  IRON  VASES 
and  LAWN 
SETTEES 

Manufactured 
by 

Me  Donald 
Brothers 

108-114 
Liberty  Street 
COLUMBUS 
OHIO 

Send  for 

Catalogue 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers. 


Made  3 inch,  314  inch,  4 inch  and  5 inch  diameters,  8,  10  and  12  inch  lengths,  and  all  kinds  of  top  marks 
Nearly  white  in  color  and  practically  everlasting.  Made  under  HA  ASE  CONCRETE  WKS 
Patents  No.  680,432  and  784.854.  For  circulars  and  prices.  Address  OAK  PARK,  ILL. 

Cemeteries  West  of  Rockies  Address.  LEO  G.  HAASE,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


What  other  people  say: 

“Certainly  the  best  I 
have  used.”  — !.  8.  Wal- 
lerniscerd,  Buffalo  Burial 
Ass’n.  . . .“It  is  quite  as 
effective  as  other  makes 
and  costs  less." — W.  T. 
B.  Roberts  <fe  Son,  Glen- 
side.  ...  “I  recommend 
it  heartily.' ’ — Chas. 
Mnrray,  Washington 
University. 


Kill  Weeds;  Don’t  Dig  ’em  Out. 

Sprinkle  walks  and  driveways  with  Target  Brand  Weed  Killer, 
and  in  48  hours  the  weeds  will  be  destroyed,  roots  included. 
It’s  easier  than  grubbing  them  out — cheaper,  better.  One 
application  is  usually  sufficient  for  a whole  season. 

TARGET  BRAND  WEED  KILLER 

frees  Tennis  Courts,  Baseball  Diamonds  and  Race  Tracks,  alley-ways, 
fence  corners,  flag  walks,  brick  pavements  and  gutters  from  the  weed 
plague.  It  won’t  injure  marble,  cement  or  bricks. 

Strongly  endorsed  by  owners  of  estates,  superintendents  of  Country 
Clubs,  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  as  the  most  efficient  weed  killer. 

One  Gallon,  $1.00.  Ten  Gallons,  $8. SO.  Barrels,  per  Gallon,  75c 
On.  gallon  diluted  will  cover  160  to  150  «tuare  yards. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 

Horticultural  Chemical  Co.,  131  So. 4th  St.,  Philadelphia 


Please  mention  PARK  & CEMETERY  when  writing  advertisers 
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HTHESE  illustrations 
taken  from  the  same 
point  show  how  the  new 
Bomgardner  Mausoleum 
Elevator  can  be  adjusted  to 
meet  all  conditions. 

In  illustration  No.  1 the  casket  is 
being  placed  in  the  top  or  fifth 
crypt,  while  No.  2 shows  the 
same  elevator  reduced  in  height 
to  7 feet  6 inches,  and  the  casket 
is  being  rolled  into  a lower  crypt. 

The  casket  is  moved  by  means  of 
rolls  upon  which  it  rests,  the 
operator  turning  a crank  and 
quietly  moving  the  casket  forward 
into  its  last  resting  place. 

This  elevator  can  be  made  for  a 
six  or  even  seven  crypt  mauso- 
leum, as  may  be  required. 

We  also  make  a special  elevator 
for  private  mausoleums. 


For  Farther  Particulars,  Write  the 


rdner  Manufacturing  Company 

Cleveland  sixth  city 


New  Bomgardner 
soleum  Elevator 
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TOWNSEND  MOWERS 


HAND  MOWERS  AND  HORSE  MOWERS 


The  Dunham  Co. 

129  First  Ave.  Berea,  Ohio 


SENT  ON  THEIR  MERITS 


with  equal  ease,  including  small  children 
who  find  it  impossible  to  use  the  foun- 
tains with  stationary  bubblers.  Another 
feature  of  the  fountain  is  the  bowl  pro- 
vided at  the  bottom  for  dogs.  The  over- 
flow feeds  down  into  this  bowl,  which  in 
turn  runs  direct  into  the  waste  pipe. 

Beauty  and  symmetry  have  not  been 


I§jl 

Hardy  and  Tender  Water  Lilies, 
Nelumbiums,  Victorias,  etc. 

These  make  appropriate  decorations  for  parks,  cem- 
eteries, etc.  Our  list  is  the  most  complete  in  this  country. 
Write  for  our  "Water  Lily  Leaflet”  and  see  prices  in  our 
QUARTERLY  WHOLESALE  PRICE  LIST.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  give  information  and  practical  advice  to 
superintendents  who  desire  to  use  this  class  of  plants. 

LICMD  V A HD  CCD  714  chestnut  street 
ntlNK  I A.  Philadelphia,  pa. 

Dunham 

Rollers 


We  make  all  kinds  of  Land,  Lawn, 
Golf  and  Road  Rollers  for  hand  or 
horse  power.  Special  rollers  to 
order. 

Roller  Bearing 

Dunham  hand  rollers  have  roller  bearing 
axles— 44  percent  easier  to  operate  than 
others.  This  two  section  hand  roller  can 
be  filled  with  water  or  sand  to  desired 
weight.  Counterbalancing  handle  weights 
keep  handle  upright. 

Above  cut  showsthe  Dunham  Special  Park 
and  Cemetery  horse  roller  with  balance 
weight  or  refuse  box. 

Cast  Iron  Lawn,  Golf 
and  Road  Rollers. 

Lawn  Seeding  Ma- 
chines and  Fertilizer 
Sowers. 

Write  for  our  book- 
let, “ The  Proper 
Care  of  Lawns.” 

IT’S  FREE. 


This  Lever  Raises  the  Knives. 


All  Our  Hand  Mowers 
Are  Ball  Bearing 


Write  for  Catalog 

S.  P.  Townsend  Co. 

ORANGE,  N.  J. 


overlooked  in  the  design,  which  is  orna- 
mental as  well  as  useful.  The  dome  at 
the  top  is  wired  for  an  electric  light, 
which  at  night  makes  the  effect  most 
impressive.  A catalog,  giving  complete 
details  as  to  construction  and  workings 
will  be  sent  on  request  by  the  manufac- 
turers. 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 

Send  for  Specimen  Page  and  Prices 
R-  J.  HAIGHT,  440  S.  Dearborn  St  , Chicago 


The  Playground  Magazine 

Illustrated — Published  Monthly 

by  the 

Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America 

Furnishes  an  array  of  facts  con- 
cerning playgrounds  not  found 
elsewhere. 

Subscription  $2  a year 
Single  Copies  25  cents 

Special  Combination  Offer 
Park  and  Cemetery,  one  year  $2.00)  (J*Q  A A 
Playground  Magazine,  one  year  $2.00  j «P«5.vJvJ 

R.  J.  Haight 

440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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GENUINE 

“PHILADELPHIA” 

HAND  AND  HORSE  LAWN  MOWERS 


Catalogs  and  Prices 
Ready  for  1912 


Have  become  famous  throughout  the  world  on 
account  of  their  sterling  qualities- 

Knives  Made  of  Vanadium 
Crucible  Steel 

Hand  Mowers: 

Graham  All  Steel,  E,  C,  K,  S,  T,  M,  XX, 
and  Golf 

Horse  Mowers: 

Philadelphia  Open  and  Closed  Cylinder, 
Eagle,  I-X-L,  and  Pony. 


THE  ORIGINAL  ML  ST£'£L  MOW£/? 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

43  Years  Makers  of  HIGH  GRADE  Mowers.  31st  and  Chestnut  Streets,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


It’s  a Pleasure  to  Drink  from 

The  Lansing  Sanitary  Fountain 


NO  STOOPING  NECESSARY 

The  bubblers  are  attached  to  flexible  tubes  so  that  they  may 
be  raised  to  the  height  of  the  lips,  while  with  all  other  fountains 
the  lips  must  be  lowered  to  the  position  of  the  bubblers.  The 
“Lansing”  enables  every  woman  or  child,  fat  or  tall  person,  to 
drink  with  equal  ease  yet  with  every  sanitary  precaution.  The 
artistic  design  makes  it  an  ornament  for  any  city  park  or  cemetery. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  your  organization  to  make  a gift 
to  the  community  which  will  be  more  appropriate  and  productive 
of  more  real  public  satisfaction  and  appreciation  than  anything  else 
which  could  be  thought  of. 

If  you  are  a public-spirited  citizen,  a member  of  some  local 
improvement  organization,  or  an  official  having  to  do  with  the 
public  welfare — let  us  have  your  address  so  we  can  send  you  our 
catalog,  which  illustrates  and  describes  this  most  modern,  con- 
venient and  sanitary  fountain — the  only  one  you  will  consider  after 
you  have  once  looked  into  this  matter. 

The  Gier  & Dail  Mfg.  Co. 

101  Grand  Street,  Lansing,  Michigan 

Salesmen  wanted  for  every  State 
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OBITUARY 

Mrs.  H.  Wilson  Ross,  wife  of  H. 
Wilson  Ross,  superintendent  of  Newton 
Cemetery,  Newton  Center,  Mass., 
passed  away,  after  an  illness  of  five 
months,  on  April  21,  1912.  Services  were 
held  in  the  cemetery  chapel  on  the  24th 
and  were  attended  by  representatives  of 
the  A.  A.  C.  S.  and  the  New  England 
Cemetery  Association.  Mrs.  Ross  fre- 
quently attended  the  conventions  of  the 
A.  A.  C.  S.  and  had  many  friends  among 
the  members  and  their  wives.  Mr.  Ross 
and  two  young  daughters  will  have  the 
sympathy  of  a wide  circle  of  friends. 

PARK  IMPROVEMENTS 

Electric  light  and  park  bonds  car- 
ried in  the  election  at  Durant,  Okla., 
by  a majority  of  274  for  the  light 
bonds  and  90  for  the  park  bonds.  It 
is  the  intention  to  begin  work  on  the 


Saves  Work 

Time  and  Money 


Witten  Automatic  Dump  Cart  saves  labor 
and  time  in  handling  and  moving 
material.  Handiest  thing  on 
the  farm,  dairy,  estate  and 
residence.  The 

WITTEN 

has  large  ca 
pacity;  is  light 
but  strong  — guaran 
teed  fully.  Write  for 
folder  NOW.  It  is  free. 
Address 

THE  BAKER  MFG.  CO., 

Hunter  Ruilding, 
Chicago - 1 llinois 


Baker's  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings,  Grave  Tents 
and  Earth  Covers 

furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decoration  for  a 
grave.  Write  for  sample  of  goods  and  prices, 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.,  Tiffin,  0. 


light  plant  as  soon  as  material  can  be 
delivered. 

The  principal  feature  planned  for 
Wheeler  Park,  Okla.,  this  year  is  the 
erection  of  a handsome  75xl50-foot 
open-air  pavilion  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  conventions  and  other  public 
meetings  during  the  summer  season. 
It  is  believed  that  the  city  will  be  en- 
abled to  secure  a much  larger  num- 
ber of  public  meetings  during  the 
summer  season  if  a cool  place  is  pro- 
vided for  them  than  it  gets  now. 

The  park  board  of  Denver,  Colo., 
will  spend  $27,615  improving  the  parks 
and  boulevards  of  the  East  Denver 
park  district  this  summer.  The  Mont- 
clair park  district  will  have  expended 
on  it  $17,000,  South  Denver  $12,500, 
Highland  Park  $9,000  and  the  play- 
grounds $5,000. 


The  Improvement  of  Towns 
and  Cities 

By  Charles  Mulford  Robinson 

A comprehensive  and  practical 
handbook  on  Civic  Improvement 
by  the  leading  authority  in  Amer- 
ica. “Invaluable  forcity  and  town 
officials;  it  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  mayor,  city  engineer, 
park  superintendent  and  even 
councilman.” — Municipal  Journal 
and  Engineer. 

Price , postpaid.  $ / J s 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY 

324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


Protect  Your  Trees 
By  Spraying  Then 

Spraying  is  essential  to  the  health  of  your 
trees;  but  all  pumps  can’t  develop  the  pres- 
sure necessary  to  do  the  work  right. 

Deming  Power  Sprayers 

develop  and  maintain  very  high  pressures.  Used 
in  the  parks  and  on  the  trees  of  some  of  our 
largest  cities,  and  upon  famous  estates.  Speci- 
fications and  quotations  on  request.  , 

THE  DEMING  CO.,  350  Depot  St.,  Salem,  0. 


Plant  Masses  of  V A r\  F/~\  ¥ ¥ 

the  Beautiful  L,/\D IvJLil 

On  your  grounds  at  intervals  during  the  Spring. 

Our  Bulbs  are  Choice  and  are  carefully  packed.  Wholesale  prices  to  large  buyers. 

30  Acres  of  Gladioli.  E.  E.  STEWART,  Gladioli  Specialist,  Rivers  Junction,  Mich. 


Weeds  are  often 
undesirable  in  ponds, 
streams,  rivers,  lakes, 
etc.  Please  notice  the 
simple  and  effective 
operation  of  the 
Submarine  Weed 
Cutting  Saw 
above.  The  weeds 
are  cut  at  the  roots 

and  floating  down  stream.  The  device  may  be  handled  in  lengths  to  a great  extent  from  the 
banks,  or  just  as  well  from  boats  on  larger  lakes.  In  use  by  many  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  and  high- 
ly recommended  here  and  abroad.  Write  for  illustrated  circular,  references,  etc. 

ASCHERT  BROS.  - Cedar  Lake.  - West  Bend.  Wis. 


Gold  Medal 
Belgium  1909 


Silver  Medals 
Austria  1909 

Pueblo,  Colo. 
1910 


“Ohio”  Stone  Grave  Vaults 

Used  and  recommended  by  leading  cemeteries. 

Write  at  once  for  prices  and  full  information. 

SOUTHERN  OHIO  VAULT  CO. 

Quarries  and  Mills  at  Me  Dermott,  O.  General  Offices,  Columbus,  O. 
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FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


Charles  W.  Leavitt,  Jr. 

CIVIL  AND  LANDSCAPE 
ENGINEER 

Town  Planning,  Parks,  Cemeteries,  Insti- 
tutions, etc.  Development  of  Estates,  Real 
Estate  Sub-Division,  Water  Supply, 
Sewerage  and  Pavements. 

220  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


WHY 

buy  expensive 
markers  when 
you  can  make  your 
own  at  a very  low  cost  on  the 

Lawson  Cement  Marker  Outfit  ? 

No  better  marker  can  be  found 
or  made. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  price 

Bellett  Lawson,  Jr. 

Care  ELMWOOD  CEMETERY 
River  Grove,  III. 


The  Hoosier  Cement  Burial  Vault  Molds 


All  steel,  no  wood  to  shrink,  swell  and  warp, always 
ready,  without  repairs  and  good  for  a lifetime.  Best 
cement  proposition  known,  500  percent  PROFIT. 
Telescopes  and  adjusts  for  making  twenty  sizes  of 
sinks,  bath-tubs,  tanks  and  vaults  with  circle  cor- 
ners, preventing  cracks.  Corners  strongest  portion 
of  walls. 

Agents  Wanted.  For  particulars  address 

BALL  So  BROOKSHIER,  Patentees  So  M’f'rs,  Thorntown,  Ind. 


YOU  CAN  HELP 

to  make  friends  for  Park  and 
Cemetery  by  patronizing-  its 
advertisers  and  by  giving  the 
paper  credit  for  the  intro- 
duction when  Corresponding 


The  Kelly- Springfield 
Road  Roller  Company 
Springfield,  Ohio 

Steam  Road  Rollers 

All  Types  All  Size* 

Send  for  Catalog 


GALVANIZED 

(THEY  NEVER  RUST) 


CAST  IRON  GRAVE  & LOT  MARKS 

BOUQUET  HOLDERS,  CROSSES,  ETC. 


MARKS  FOR 
NUMBERING 
GRAVES.  LOTS 
& SECTIONS 


BERGER  MFG.  CO.  CAT.r 

STA.  A..  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  REQUEST 


Do  You  Want  Waste  Cans  in  Time 
for  Decoration  Day  ? 

OF  course  the  answer  is  “Yes”.  Then  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  request  our  catalog  and 
consider  our  extra  good  cans.  If  you  purchase 
our  make  the  earlier  we  have  your  order  the 
better  we  can  satisfy  you.  At  least  let  us 
figure  on  your  needs. 

The  Steel  Basket  Co.,  JiaV fcr. 
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The  development  of  the  new  Mil- 
dred Park,  Springfield,  111.,  will  be  one 
of  the  principal  works  of  the  Park 
Board  this  year.  Roadways  have  been 
laid  out,  the  timber  cleared  for  the 
new  roads,  and  extensive  improve- 
ments are  already  under  way.  The 
more  costly  part  of  the  road  work, 
including  the  construction  of  the 
roadbed,  will  be  delayed,  however. 

The  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  Park  Board 
is  working  on  plans  for  improving 
the  city  park  system.  Aberdeen  has 
nine  parks  ranging  in  size  from  25 
to  160  acres,  the  total  acreage  aggre- 
gating 235,  and  six  little  parks  a block 
or  two  in  extent,  and  a systematic 
plan  of  park  development  is  being 
worked  out,  by  the  park  board.  In 
the  center  of  Wylie  Park,  the  larg- 
est park,  twenty-five  acres  have  been 
converted  into  an  artificial  lake  sup- 
plied by  two  artesian  wells  and  in 
the  center  of  the  lake  a small  island 
has  been  built.  Boats  will  be  put 
on  the  lake  this  season.  Boat  land- 
ings have  been  provided  at  either  end 
of  the  lake,  and  the  banks  have  been 
riprapped  with  heavy  stone 

The  Rapid  Vase  Molds. 

Complete  a concrete  lawn 
vase  every  15  minutes,  with 
only  one  man  at  a cost  of  8c. 
to  23c.  each.  Four  styles  and 
sizes.  Write  for  folder  No.  H‘ 
28,  describing  ornamental 
concrete  molds  that  work 
' just  like  molding  cement 
blocks.” 

A.  A.  HOUGHTON, 

Northville,  Michigan 


STEEL  STANDARD  SETTEE 

Manufactured  in  any  length 
INDESTRUCTIBLE  COMFORTABLE 

Write  for  prices,  stating  requirements 
STEEL  FURNITURE  CO. 

Sixth  & Front  Sts.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


EXCELSIOR  RUST  PROOF  FENCES 

Flower  Bed  Guards,  Trellises  and  Tree  Guards.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

WRIGHT  W|IRE  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Branches  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco 


Robt.  Craig’s  New  Semi  Iron  Houses  at  Norwood,  Pa. 

Don’t  Build  “TenYear”  Greenhouses 

YOU  wouldn’t  think  of  building  your  dwelling  to  last  for 
only  ten  years,  and  yet  when  we  tell  you  that  our 
Semi-Iron  house  will  last  three  times  as  long  as  any  wooden  house, 
some  of  you  then  shy  when  we  want  a few  dollars  more  for  it. 

Why  don’t  you  fully  trust  your  business  judgment  for  once  and 
try  one  of  our  Semi-Iron  Houses  as  an  investment  ? 

LORD  & BURNHAM  CO. 

Irvington,  N.  Y. Factories Desplaines,  111. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago 

St.  James  Bldg.  Tremont  Bldg.  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.  Rookery  Bldg. 


To  those  interested  in  Horticulture  and  Gardening  either 
Amateur  or  Professional,  THE  GARDENERS  CHRONICLE 
OF  AMERICA  would  be  both  instructive  and  entertaining. 

Subscription  Price , $1. 00  Per  annum 

CHRONICLE  PRESS,  PUBLISHERS 

236  William  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 
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WEBSTER’S 

NEW 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


1 


THE  MEKEIAM  WEBSTER? 

Rpranco  it;  is  a NEW  CREATION, 
uecuuse  covering  every  field  of  the 
world’s  thought,  action,  and  culture. 
The  only  new  unabridged  diction- 
ary in  many  years. 


Roeanec it  defines  over  400,000 
DeidUbC  Words.  2700  Pages. 
6000  Illustrations. 


Because 

Because 


itisthe  only  dictionary  with 
the  new  divided  page, 
it  is  accepted  by  the  Courts, 
Schools,  and  Press  as  the 


I 


one  supreme  authority. 

Because  ke  wh°  knows  Wins  Suc- 
cess.  Let  us  tell  you  about 
this  new  work.  W rite  for  specimens 
of  the  new  divided  page. 

G.&C.MERRIAM  CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
Mention  thie  paper  .receive  FREE,  set  of  pocket  mapB, 


I 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBBERY 

Write  for  prices  NOW  on  your  requirements  for  spring 

HIRAM  T.  JONES 
Union  County  Nurseries 
ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


WHITE  GLAZED 

TERRA-COTTA 


GRAVE  and  LOT  MARKERS 

OURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 
Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO.,  Ravenna,  Ohio 

(Successors  to  M.  B.  Mishler  and  Mishler  Bros.) 


Don’t  disfigure  your  roads  and  gutters  by  hoeing  out  the  weeds,  use 
HERBICIDE  to  kill  them. 

It  keeps  your  roads  looking  better  and  costs  less  in  the  end. 

Invaluable  for  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Large  Estates. 

HERBICIDE  is  easily  applied — Give  it  a fair  trial. 

One  application  of 


HERBICIDE  The  Weed  Exterminator 


will  kill  the  weeds  on  any  kind  of  road  and  by  killing  the  soil  fertility  insures 
destroying  all  forms  of  vegetation  for  several  years. 


(Before  using  HERBICIDE) 

Mr.  F.  A.  Barnes,  Supt.  Hope  Cemetery,  Worcester,  Mass.,  writes: 
HERBICIDE  is  the  slickest  thing  for  killing  weeds  I ever  saw.  I was  so  well  pleased 
with  it  that  I want  you  to  send  me  two  casks  of  “HERBICIDE”  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I shall  not  be  content  until  I have  used  it  on  all  my  avenues  and  walks. 

Many  other  Park  and  Cemetery  Superintendents  are  just  as  enthusiastic  over  HERBICIDE 
as  Mr.  Barnes. 

One  gallon  of  Herbicide  and  forty  gallons  of  water  applied  with  any  kind  of  sprinkling  de- 
vice will  keep  200  feet  of  a 5-foot  path  clean  of  weeds  for  years.  Sold  in 
5 gallon  casks  $5.50  10  gallon  casks  $10.00 

25  gallon  casks  $21.50  48  gallon  bbls.  $35.00,  F.O.B.  New  York  City 

Our  Booklet  “The  Weed  Problem  Solved”  Free  for  the  asking. 

READE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1026  Grand  Street  Hoboken.  New  Jersey 


(After  using  HERBICIDE) 


The  “Lewis”  Patented  Hydrants  and  Street  Washers 


ADOPTED  BY  MANY  OF  THE  LEADING  PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES 
SPECIFIED  BY  LEADING  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 


Some  Points  of  Superiority 


Simple  in  construction,  positive  in  action. 

All  parts  interchangeable  and  can  be 
duplicated  at  any  time. 

Anti-freezing,  as  they  drain  dry  as  soon 
as  turned  off. 


Plunger  can  be  withdrawn  for  repairs,  as 
automatic  stop  valve  prevents  water 
from  flowing. 

Each  Hydrant  and  Street  Washer  tested 
under  pressure. 


These  goods  are  extra  heavy  and  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Parks  and  Cemeteries. 


Manufactured  Exclusively  by 

THE  HAYDENVILLE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Brass  Valves,  Hose  Pipes,  Couplings  and  Hose  Faucets 
ESTABLISHED  1845  HAYDENVILLE,  MASS.,  AND  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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NEW  PARKS 

Adrian  Iselin,  Jr.,  has  turned  over 
Woodland  Park,  a private  place  on 
Woodland  avenue,  New  Rochelle,  N. 
Y.,  to  the  Improvement  Association. 
The  park,  which  has  been  closed  for 
many  years,  is  now  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

An  ordinance  has  been  passed  by 
the  city  council  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  set- 
ting aside  certain  lands  belonging  to 
the  city  for  playground  purposes. 

The  state  of  Iowa  will  soon  pos- 
sess a small  park  in  the  heart  of  the 
town  of  Wyoming,  la.  It  is  the  spot 
where,  in  August,  1862,  the  young 
men  of  that  town  were  mustered  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States  as 
members  of  the  great  army  which 
saved  the  Union  during  the  civil 
war.  A bronze  tablet  38x48  inches 
marks  the  spot  where  the  boys  took 
the  oath  to  support  the  constitution 
and  the  flag.  They  were  mustered  in 
by  Dr.  M.  H.  Calkins.  The  ceremony 
took  place  under  an  old  oak  tree. 

The  program  of  the  Park  Board  of 
Hibbing,  Minn.,  includes  the  acquisi- 
tion of  two  new  parks. 

Six  and  a fraction  acres  of  land, 
comprising  fifty  city  lots,  situated  in 
the  southeast  portion  of  the  city  of 
Houston,  Tex.,  have  been  purchased 
by  the  city  for  a consideration  of  $23,- 
000,  or  at  the  rate  of  $460  per  lot.  The 
property  will  be  used  for  a school 
and  a park  site. 

Work  on  the  new  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road park,  which  is  to  be  built  be- 
tween the  freight  and  passenger  de- 
pots at  Iola,  Kas.,  is  under  way. 


Modern  Park  Cemeteries 

By  HOWARD  EVARTS  WEED,  M.  S.,  Landscape  Architect 

A New  Text  Book  on  Modern  Cemetery  Planning  and  Management. 

Ready  for  delivery  about  June  I,  1912. 

The  author  discusses  every  phast?  of  cemetery  affairs  in  which  he 
has  been  assisted  by  Mr.  Wm.  Salmay,  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  Mr.  Wm.  Falconer,  Allegheny  Cemetery,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Mr.  James  Currie,  Forest  Home  Cemetery,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Mr.  M. 
H.  West,  Landscape  Architect.  The  list  of  Contents  and  Illustrations 
which  follow  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  latest  and  most 
valuable  contribution  to  cemetery  literature. 

Contents — Cemetery  History  and  Burial  Customs  in  America;  The 
Organization  and  Ownership  of  Cemeteries;  The  Proper  Location  for  a 
Cemetery;  The  Cemetery  Plan;  General  Construction  Work;  Road  Con- 
struction; Landscape  Development;  The  Superintendent  and  His  Duties; 
Mausoleums,  Monuments  and  Headstones;  Rules  and  Regulations;  Per- 
petual Care  Fund;  Cemetery  Records;  The  Cemetery  Buildings;  Charges 
for  Lots  and  General  Services;  The  Improvement  of  Old  Cemeteries; 
Cremation;  Cemetery  Law;  Cemetery  Literature  and  the  A.  A.  C.  S. 

Illustrations — Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  A Too 
Common  Condition;  Cemetery  on  the  Lawn  Plan;  Hill  Crest  Park  Cem- 
etery, Plan  of;  Sections  A and  B;  The  Old  Style  Plan;  Topographical 
Survey;  A Water  Effect  is  Always  Pleasing;  A Mausoleum  Poorly  De- 
signed; A Mausoleum  Properly  Placed;  A Monument  Badly  Placed; 
A Monument  with  Proper  Setting;  Natural  Boulder  Monuments;  Chapel 
and  Waiting  Room;  Evolution  of  New  England  Cemetery;  Park  Scene, 
Galt,  Ontario;  Arrangement  of  Sections;  A Modern  Cemetery;  Artificial 
Lakes;  Correct  and  Incorrect  Grading;  Views  in  Graceland,  Chicago. 

Cloth,  145  Pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Postage,  10c. 

R.  J.  Haight,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


THE  NURSERY  BOOK.  A COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  THE  MULTIPLI- 
CATION OF  PLANTS. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  New  Edition.  Cloth,  365  pp.,  illus.,  12°,  $1.50  net;  by 
mail,  $1.66. 

This  admirable  volume  has  become  the  standard  work  of  reference  for  nurserymen.  It  is 
now  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  extended. 

For  Sale  by  R.  J.  HAIGHT,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 


Send  for  specimen  pages  and  price 

R.  I.  HAIGHT 

440  S.  Dearborn  St.  Chicago 


"ParK.  and  Cemetery  The  best  Medium 
■ - for  keeping  before 
Park  and  Cemetery  Superintendents. 


A NEW  NATIONAL  DEVICE  CONSTRUCTION 


Full  Telescopic  Device— in  case 

We  also  Manufacture 


Mortuary  Chapel  Elevators  and  Lowering  Devices  — Grave  Tents,  Linings,  Earth  Covers,  Etc. 

Our  New  Catalogue  Illustrates  All 

NATIONAL  BURIAL  DEVICE  CO.,  Coldwater,  Mich. 

Write  for  Catalogue 
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NEW  PARKS 

(Continued,  from  page  XVIII ) 

Frederick  Gallatin,  who  with  his 
wife  gave  land  at  Three  Mile  Harbor, 
fronting  Gardiner’s  City,  to  the  town 
of  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  X.  Y., 
for  public  park  purposes,  has  sent 
his  check  to  the  Town  Board  for 
$250  to  aid  in  clearing  the  track.  The 
park  will  bear  the  name  of  Maid- 
stone. 

Bakersfield,  Cal.,  will  improve  a 
ten-acre  tract  which  was  donated  to 
the  city  by  Truxton  Beale.  At  pres- 
ent it  is  used  as  the  public  school 
playground  and  is  called  Beale  Park. 

The  city  of  Reno,  ATev.,  recently 
bought  a three-acre  tract  on  the  Truc- 
kee  River,  which  will  be  improved  for 
park  purposes.  The  city  will  also 
beautify  the  river  banks  between  the 
boulevard  and  river. 

Snake  Lake,  and  the  picturesque 
ground  bordering  it,  will  become  a 
part  of  the  city  of  Tacoma.  Wash., 
public  park  system.  The  offer  of  R. 
A.  Booth,  of  Eugene,  Ore.,  to  deed 
the  property  to  the  city  free  of  charge, 
was  accepted  by  the  Metropolitan 
Park  Board  at  a recent  meeting.  The 
lake  is  in  Oakland  addition.  The 
Pacific  Traction  street  car  lines  goes 
near  the  site.  The  shores  of  the  lake 


will  be  used  in  part  for  the  proposed 
highway  to  the  lakes  and  prairie  dis- 
trict from  Point  Defiance  Park. 

Georgetown,  D.  C.,  is  to  have  an- 
other public  park  in  the  near  future, 
if  the  approved  plans  of  the  army 
engineers  are  carried  into  effect  by 
congressional  enactment.  The  new 
park  will  be  located  on  the  site  of 
the  abandoned  high-service  reservoir 
at  the  corner  of  Wisconsin  avenue 
and  R street,  an  elevated  plateau  on 
the  heights  of  Georgetown.  This  land 
belongs  to  the  government  and  many 
years  ago  was  used  as  a portion  of 
the  distributing  system  of  the  Wash- 
ington aqueduct. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  West- 
mount,  Montreal,  Canada,  Council,  the 
scheme  to  provide  the  city  with  a 
park  on  the  heights  of  the  boulevard 
was  accepted  by  the  third  reading  of 
a by-law,  authorizing  the  expenditure 
of  $601,033  on  four  hundred  thousand 
square  feet  of  land.  As  a portion  of 
this  has  been  disposed  of  the  eventual 
cost  to  the  city  of  Westmount  will 
only  be  $263,000.  .The  park  will  be 
laid  out  with  roads,  drains  and  other 
improvements  all  through  the  upper 
level  and  will  mean  an  addition  of 
only  $5,000  a year  to  the  present 
charges  of  the  city. 


Congress  has  passed  the  bill  per- 
mitting the  State  of  Washington  to 
lease  certain  tracts  of  school  land  for 
park  purposes.  This  will  allow  the 
state  to  lease  to  the  city  of  Hoquiam 
the  320-acre  tract  of  land  adjoining 
the  north  city  limits  for  a public  park. 

The  “Park  and  Parking”  Committee 
of  Selma,  Kas.,  is  earnestly  investigat- 
ing the  matter  of  providing  a number 
of  small  parks  for  the  city.  The  coun- 
cil warmljr  favors  the  idea. 

The  Women’s  Civic  League  of  Ar- 
villa,  N.  D.,  is  planning  to  improve 
a vacant  block  on  the  north  side  of 
the  town  that  was  left  to  the  citizens 
of  Arvilla  by  the  Hersey  family  for 
park  purposes. 

New  London,  Conn.,  will  soon  have 
a 100-acre  park  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque and  charming  natural  scenery. 
The  park  commissioners  have  decid- 
ed to  purchase  the  Bates  property, 
fronting  on  Jefferson  avenue  and  ex- 
tending into  the  town  of  Waterford. 
It  is  a large  tract  of  land,  over  100 
acres,  contains  what  is  known  as 
Bates’  woods  and  abounds  in  huge 
boulders,  hills  and  ravines,  and  will 
lend  itself  easily  to  landscape  treat- 
ment. It  is  a splendid  addition  to  the 
park  sj-stem,  which  will  be  more  and 
more  appreciated  as  it  is  developed. 


CRESTLAWN 


Every  Bearing 
Ball  Bearing 


“It’s  the  construction  that  defies  destruction” 


The  only  Lawn  Mower 
on  Earth  built  with  Ball 
Bearing  Drive  Wheels 

Admittedly  the  easiest  running  mower 
in  the  world 

The  FOUR  SQUARED  Rigid  Frame  and  IN- 
TERLOCKING Adjustment  holds  like  a Vise — it 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  knock  or  twist  it  out  of 
alignment,  under  the  severest  usage.  This  is  a feature 
that  is  appreciated  by  the  user  who  KNOWS. 

SELF  ADJUSTING 
BALL  BEARINGS 

ALWAYS  ready  for  use — NEVER  requiring  atten- 
tion of  any  kind.  Yet  always  in  adjustment.  The 
CRESTLAWN  is  the  ONLY  mower  that  has  them. 
The  greatest  mechanical  achievement  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Examine  it  and  you  will  say  so.  These 
EXCLUSIVE  features  and  the  high  quality  of  ma- 
terial used  in  the  construction  are  responsible  for  the 
remarkably  large  and  increasing  sales. 

Made  in  four  sizes  : 

14  in.  16  in.  18  in.  20  in. 

PRICE  $12.00  $13.00  $14.00  $15.00 


Liberal  discount  to  the  Park  and  Cemetery  Trade.  Absolutely  guaranteed.  A tree  trial  to  any  one  interested.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  handle,  write  to  us.  Handsome  descriptive  literature  for  the  asking. 


The  F.  & N.  Lawn  Mower  Company,  Richmond,  Indiana 
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The  city  council  of  Traverse  City, 
Mich.,  have  arranged  to  use  $7,000  of 
the  $50,000  bonds  voted  for  park  pur- 
poses some  time  ago,  for  the  purchase 
of  a park  on  the  bay  front  east  of  the 
G.  R.  & I.  track.  The  frontage  on  the 
■bay  will  be  264  feet.  The  depth  of 
the  tract  is  from  250  to  400  feet,  run- 
ning through  from  Front  street  to 
the  bay  shore. 

Coney  Island’s  “Dreamland,”  the 
great  amusement  park  that  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  less  than  a year  ago, 
has  been  purchased  by  the  park  de- 
partment of  New  York  City  for  a 
seaside  park,  and  will  be  included  in 
its  system  of  public  parks,  under  the 
care  of  the  Brooklyn  Park  Depait- 
ment.  More  than  $100,000  will  prob- 
ably be  expended  on  its  improvement 
this  season. 

PARK  REPORTS 

The  ninth  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of 
Lowell,  Mass.,  for  year  ending  Dec. 
31,  1911,  contains  a large  amount  of 
information  and  experience  in  con- 
nection with  children’s  playgrounds, 
small  parks,  and  their  requirements  in 
the  way  of  supervision,  instruction 
and  equipment.  It  is  quite  profusely 
illustrated  and  very  interesting  as  to 
contents.  Lowell  has  four  larger 
parks  above  10  acres  in  area,  and 
some  thirty  playgrounds,  smal1  parks, 
squares  and  school  grounds;  in  all  a 
park  area  of  about  143  acres,  which 
has  cost  $668,718.  The  most  notable 
event  of  the  year  in  the  record  of  the 
administration  of  the  city’s  parks  was 
the  adaption  and  use  of  a part  of 
Shedd  Park,  Lowell’s  largest  park, 
containing  56  acres,  for  skating,  and 
the  citizens  took  ample  advantage  of 
the  splendid  opportunity  for  such 
winter’s  sport.  The  success  of  the  ex- 
periment leads  to  the  belief  that  in 
other  parts  of  the  city  land  will  be 
flooded  and  used  for  skating,  and 
coasts  made  where  land  in  certain  of 


the  parks  is  available  and  suitable, 
next  season.  Considerable  attention 
is  given  to  the  trees  of  the  city,  but 
lack  of  funds  is  hampering  the  com- 
mission and  insect  pests  suggest  im- 
mediate and  decisive  action  to  check 
them.  The  receipts  for  park  main- 
tenance for  the  year  were  $14,314.33, 
which  was  expended.  The  superin- 
tendent’s report  include  a very  in- 
structive and  comprehensive  discus- 
sion of  the  tree  question,  as  well  as 
an  appropriate  educational  adjunct 
to  secure  all  that  the  small  parks  and 
playgrounds  stand  for.  Not  the  least 
interesting  sections  in  the  booklet  are 
those  giving  the  suggestions  of  the 
supervisors  of  the  playgrounds,  and 
altogether  the  report  will  be  good 
reading  for  those  actively  interested 
in  the  small  park  and  playground 
movement. 


ENGLISH  BOOKS  ON  TOWN  PLANNING 


TOWN  PLANNING  IN  PRACTICE.  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
ART  OF  DESIGNING  CITIES  AND  SUBURBS. 

By  Raymond  Unwin.  Second  edition.  With  300  illustrations,  maps  and  plans. 

Contents:  Preface;  Civic  Art  as  the  Expression  of  Civic  Life;  The  Individuality  of 
Towns,  with  a Slight  Sketch  of  the  Ancient  Art  of  Town  Planning;  Formal  and 
Informal  Beauty;  The  City  Survey;  Boundaries  and  Approaches;  Centres  and  Enclosed 
Places;  The  Arrangement  of  Main  Roads,  Their  Treatment  and  Planting;  Site  Planning 
and  Residential  Roads;  Plots  and  the  Spacing  and  Placing  of  Buildings  and  Fences; 
Buildings,  and  How  the  Variety  of  Each  Must  be  Dominated  by  the  Harmony  of  the 
Whole;  Co-Operation  in  Site  Planning,  and  How  Common  Enjoyment  Benefits  the 
Individual;  Building  By-Laws.  Price $6.00,  postage  25c. 

TOWN  PLANNING— PAST,  PRESENT  AND  POSSIBLE. 

By  K.  Inigo  Triggs,  A.  R.  I.  B.  A.,  author  of  “Formal  Gardens  in  England 
and  Scotland,”  etc.  With  173  plans  and  illustrations.  Large  8vo.  Pp. 
XIX,  334.  $5.00  net. 


REVISED 

Cemetery  Laws 

OF  NEW  YORK  STATE 

A new  edition  of  this  complete  handbook 
of  New  York  Cemetery  laws.  Includes 
many  new  cases  from  other  states  and 
several  important  amendments  to  New 
York  laws  down  to  1906.  The  cases  from 
other  states  and  suggestions  from  New 
Y ork  laws  make  it  invaluable  to  cemetery 
officials  everywhere. 

Price  $1.25  Postpaid 

Park  & Cemetery,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


Order 

Your 

Supplies 


From  dealers  who 
advertise  in  : ; : 

PARK  and 
CEMETERY 

And  always  mention  the 
Paper  when  you  write. 


CIVIC  ART. 

By  Thomas  H.  Mawson.  Studies  in  Town  Planning,  Parks,  Boulevards, 
Open  Spaces.  With  275  drawings  and  photographs  of  English  and 
foreign  examples  finely  reproduced  in  line,  half-tone  and  colortype,  and 
two  colored  plates.  Folio.  Pp.  376.  $20.00  net. 

The  trade  supplied  by  R.  J.  HAIGHT,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


By  F.  A.  WAUGH;  A 
practical  book  on  the 
general  principles  of  out- 
door art  with  many  suggestions  for  improvement  work.  Cloth,  i2mo; 
illustrated.  Price  50c.  R.  J.  HAIGHT,  440  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 


What  Cemetery  Superintendents 
Need  to  Know 

The  need  for  exact  information  about  other  cemeteries, 
laws  relating  to  the  dead,  etc.,  often  comes  to  the  Ceme- 
tery Superintendent. 

Fairchild  Cemetery  Manual 

gives  in  compact  form  the  greatest  amount  of  such  in- 
formation that  was  ever  compiled. 

The  legal  information  alone  is  worth  ten  times  the  cost 
of  the  book. 

No  cemetery  superintendent  who  has  ever  examined  the 
Manual  would  do  without  it. 

$1.00  in  paper  covers  $1.50  in  cloth  binding 

R.  J.  HAIGHT 

440  So.  Dearborn  Street  Chicago  111. 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 

A Simple  System  of  Keeping  a 
Complete  Record  of  Interments, 

Lot  owners.  Location  of  Graves,  etc. 

Specimen  paces  Sent  on  Application 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  PUBLISHER 

440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADS 

io  cents  a line  each  insertion:  6 words  to  a 
line:  minimum  trice  50  cents.  Coty  must 
reach  us  by  the  8th  0/  the  month. 


Hardwood  Ashes. 

No.  1 Canadian  Unleac-hed  Hardwood 
Ashes,  nature’s  own  Fertilizer  for  grass. 
No  fertilizer  equals  my  Ashes,  price  and 
frt.  rates  quoted,  correspondence  solicit- 
ed, George  Stevens,  104  Douro  St.,  Pet- 
erboro,  Ontario,  Canada. 

I WANTED  1 

Wanted — Position  as  superintendent  of 
Park  or  Cemetery  by  competent  and  ener- 
getic man.  Am  experienced  landscape 
architect  and  horticulturist.  Best  refer- 
ences. Address:  “R.  B..”  1716  Rutland 
Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wanted — By  Landscape  Architect;  able, 
trustworthy;  position  with  Park  or  Ceme- 
tery. For"  many  years  with  prominent 
eastern  cemetery.  Address:  “Box  4,”  care 
Park  & Cemetery. 


Railway  Gardening  Association. 

President,  Patrick  Foy,  Norfolk  & West- 
ern Ry.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  S.  Butterfield,  Mo. 
Pacific  Ry.,  Lee’s  Summit,  Mo. 

American  Civic  Association. 

President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Secretary,  Richard  B.  Watrous,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


Planting  Contracts 

We  are  among  the  largest  growers  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants  in  America.  Hardy  va- 
rieties a specialty . we  employ  a competent  land- 
scape gardener  for  the  service  of  our  large  patron- 
age. Cemetery  and  rark  Organizations  are  Invited 
to  correspond  relative  to  either  Planning  or  Plant- 
ing, or  both.  We  will  be  pleased  to  make  estimates 
on  any  proposition. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Est.  1868.  Lake  City,  Minn.  1200  Acres 


Cemetery  for  Sale 

City  of  90,000  including 
suburbs.  40  acres  in  ceme- 
tery, 65  acres  farm  suitable  for 
subdivision.  "Come  South." 

R.  A.  Cogswell 

Attorney 

818  James  Bldg.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING— HOW  TO  LAY  OUT  A GARDEN.  / 

By  Edward  Kemp,  Landscape  Gardener.  Edited,  Revised  and  Adapted  to 
North  America  by  F.  A.  Waugh,  Professor  of  Landscape  Gardening, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

i2mo,  xxii  + 292  pages.  30  full-page,  half-tone  plates  and  79  figures.  Cloth, 
$1.50  net.  Postage  11c.  R.  J.  Haight,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


ASSOCIATION  DIRECTORY 


American  Association  of  Park  Supts. 

President,  W.  H.  Dunn,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  F.  L.  Mulford,  Dept, 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery  Supts. 

President,  John  J.  Stephens,  Supt.  Green- 
Lawn  Cemetery,  Columbus,  O. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Bellett  Lawson,  Jr., 
Supt.  Elmwood  Cemetery,  River  Grove, 

111 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

President,  Harold  A.  Caparn,  New  York. 
Secretary,  Chas.  D.  Lay,  103  Park  Ave., 
New  York. 


AGENTS — Yes,  we  want  an  agent 
in  every  town  to  sell  our  monuments. 
Cemetery  Superintendents  and  Sex- 
tons make  good  money.  Our  terms 
are  right.  The  best  of  work  supplied. 
Write  to-day  for  our  terms.  We  have 
hundreds  of  agents. 

Moore  Monument  Company 

PARK  AVENUE  STERLING,  ILLINOIS 


Power  Spraying 


One  of  Our  High  Duty  Power  Sprayers  at  work  on  the  U.  S.  Capitol 
Grounds,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the  Suppression  of  Elm 
Leaf  Beetle,  Tussock  Moth  and  Kindred  Pests. 

Built  in  sizes  ranging  from  4 H.  P.  to  40  H.  P.  and  equipped  with  our 
Special  PHOSPHOR  BRONZE  Pumps.  51  sold  since 
January  1st,  1912.  Our  catalog  sent  on  request. 

We  do  not  assemble— we  manufacture. 

Fitzhenry  - Guptill  Company 

IPower  Sprayers  and  Equipment 

Home  Office:  49  North  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Factory  and  Showroom:  135  First  Street,  East  Cambridge,  Mats. 


Sow  a grass  growing 
certainty — this  May 

Whether  your  private  grounds,  your  public  parks  or 
vour  cemeteries  are  covered  with  beautiful  and  per- 
manent lawns  this  spring  depends  greatly  upon  the 
grass  seed  you  use. 

Sow  Kalaka — it  needs  only  soil  and  moisture.  Grows 
where  anything  will  grow  and  it’s  cheaper  than  or- 
dinary seeds.  It  is  specially  selected,  specially  tested 
grass  seed,  and  pulverized  manure, — the  Ideal  com- 
bination to  grow  quick,  hardy  turf.  For  producing 
new  lawns  or  putting  new  life  into  the  old  nothing 
equals. 


Packed  in  5 pound  boxes  at  $1.00  per  box  east  or 
$1.25  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  express  prepaid. 
Write  for  prices  on  special  mixtures  for  special  loca- 
tions and  purposes.  Order  today  and  have  the  best 
seed  that  money  can  buy. 

Get  our  free  book  “How  to  Make  a Lawn.’’  It  con- 
tains valuable  information  about  soil,  seed  and  mois- 
ture. 

THE  KALAKA  COMPANY 

29  UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO 
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Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  protec- 
tion against  storm,  wind  or  sun.  We  make  126  different  sizes  and  qualities- 


This  carriage  is  a very  useful  and 
appropriate  conveyance  in  cemeteries 
having  suburban  train  service,  also 
for  conveying  a body  from  hearse  to 
train  ; has  rubber  tired  wheels,  and  is 
finished  in  dark  green  with  black 
trimmings. 

Write  for  detailed  description 
and  prices. 


Durfee  Grave  Lining  will 
fit  any  grave,  is  a handsome 
design  and  has  been  engraved 
at  a large  expense.  Our  cir- 
cular shows  four  other  pat- 
terns. 


DURFEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


The  “Austin  1 S 1 2 ? Motor  Lawn  Mower 


Investigate  the  following  improved  features: 

Engine  Power 

Largest  and  best  engine  ever  put  on  a mower. 
Magneto  ignition  (no  batteries  required) . 
Mechanical  and  dust  proof  oiling  system. 
Foot  switch  for  emergency  stopping. 

Transmission 

No  chain  drive  used;  all  best  cut  steel  gears 
having  two  speeds;  gears  enclosed  in  dust 
proof  oil  bath  casing;  single  lever  controls 
both  speeds  and  reverse. 

Mowing  Device 

Mower  cutters  ‘ ‘pulled”  not  “pushed”  by  the 
frame,  avoiding  digging  into  furrows. 
Automatic  release  of  cutter  drive  in  case  of 
hard  substance  catching  in  rotary  cutters. 
Operator  in  front  can  see  where  he  is  cutting 
and  is  away  from  heat  of  engine  and  radiator. 


Get  printed  matter  from 

THE  AUSTIN-WESTERN  CO.,  Ltd. 

New  York  Chicago  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Ca. 

Dallas,  Texas  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Atlanta,  Ga. 


IRON  FENCE  AND  GATES  “TIOGA  POINT  CEMETERY,”  ATHENS,  PA 
DESIGNED  AND  BUILT  BY 

THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  CO.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
“THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IRON  FENCE  WORKS.” 


Published  Monthly  by 
R.  J.  Haight,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


a I Canada 
Year  Foreign 


$2.25 


Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  June  9,  1900,  at  the  Post 
Office  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  under  act  of  March  3rd,  1879 
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\M.  Sc  T.  SMITH  COMPANY 

GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 

SPECIMEN  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  EVERGREENS,  VINES,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS: 

IN  SHORT,  EVERYTHING.  CATALOGUE  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

64  YEARS.  700  ACRES. 


IRIS,  PHLOX,  PEONY 


A Field  of  Iris 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 

For  Spring  Planting, 

PEONIES— 3 to  5 eye  division,  splendid  varie- 
ties for  Parks  and  Cemeteries.  110  varieties. 
PHLOX— Field-grown,  35  varieties;  fine  assort- 
ment of  colors;  some  choice  new  varieties. 
IRIS  — German,  17  named  choice  varieties; 

Japan,  12  varieties,  single  and  double. 
YUCCA — Filamentosa,  3 year  clumps. 

Price  List  free.  Address  the 

FRANK  H.  WILD  FLORAL  CO. 
Sarcoxie,  Missouri 


Plant  for  Immediate  Effect 

Not  for  Future  Generations 
Start  with  the  largest  stock  that  can  be  secured!  It  takes  over 
twenty  years  to  grow  such  trees  and  Shrubs  as  we  offer. 

We  do  the  long  waiting — thus  enabling  you  to  secure  Trees  and 
Shrubs  that  give  an  immediate  effect.  Spring  Price  List  gives  com- 
plete information. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES  BpX  philadelphia!Lpa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Proprietor 


1195  E.  24th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Gravel  Drives 
Firm  and  Dustless 

No  Need  to  Ma  c ad  am  iz  e 


The  Forest  Home  Cemetery  Association  saves  great  expense 
by  binding  gravel  walks  and  drives  with  Solvay  Granulated  Cal- 
cium Chloride. 

Formerly  these  drives  were  so  dusty  in  dry  weather  and  so 
muddy  after  rain,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  macadamize. 
But  one  season  s use  of 


SOLVAY 


Granulated  Calcium  Chloride 


proved  macadamizing  unnecessary.  The  gravel  walks  and  drives 
are  now  firm,  clean,  dustless  and  free  from  weeds. 


FOREST  HOME  CEMETERY,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Solvay  Granulated  Calcium  Chloride  is  odorless  and  does  not  discolor  the  road  surface  or  mar  the  beauty  of  the 
grounds.  It  works  down  into  the  body  of  the  road  materially  aiding  the  natural  cementing  process. 

The  chemical  is  a powerful  germicide — a valuable  help  to  perfect  sanitation. 


Write  for  Illustrated  Road  Book. 

The  Solvay  Process  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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That  Ragged  Edge 

Unavoidable  on  most  lawns 
and  around  tombstones,  along 
walks,  fences,  posts,  is  trimmed 
to  a nicety  with  the  new 

“Pennsylvania” 

Under  Cut 

Ball  Bearing  Mower 

It  cuts  the  last  blade  of  grass 
— clear  under  the  fence,  or 
overhang  of  a projecting  foun- 
dation. 

Made  by  the  makers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lawn  Mower. 


Supplee 

Hardware 

Company 


Philadelphia, 

Penna. 


Large  Lawns 

Easily  Made 
and  Kept  Beautiful 

Lawns  grown  with  Kalaka  are  hardy  and 
thrifty — resist  heat  and  cold,  drought  and 
trampling  — better  than  lawns  grown  from 
ordinary  seeds. 

There  are  two  big  reasons  for  the  superi- 
ority of 


Reason  1 — It’s  a com- 
bination of  the  several 
varieties  of  grass  seed 
which  have  been  found 
to  produce  the  thickest, 
closest  knit  turf.  Clean 
and  choice— free  from 
weed  seeds,  chaff  and 
everything  else  but  pure 
seed. 


Reason  2 — Mixe'd 
with  this  choicest  seed 
is  a strong  concentrate 
of  dry,  rich  manure. 
This  manure  promotes 
strong,  vigorous,  early 
growth  which  helps  the 
young  turf  to  withstand 
drought  and  heat — and 
results  in  a beautiful 
lawn  in  remarkably 
short  time. 


A prominent  Park  Official  who  planted  1,000  lbs. 
of  Kalaka  last  year  writes: 

“I  expect  to  use  about  500  pounds  more  of  Kalaka. 
We  are  well  pleased  with  the  results  obtained  from 
your  seed,  and  I have  been  telling  a good  many 
people  about  it.” 

A well-known  Cemetery  Superintendent  who 
used  a large  quantity  of  Kalaka  last  year  placed 
his  1912  order  for 

75  Lbs.  of  Shady  Special 
150  Lbs.  of  Sandy  Special 
25  Lbs.  of  Terrace  Special 

We  prepare  dependable  special  mixtures  for 
various  soils  and  uses— ask  about  them. 

The  Kalaka  principle  is  right — the  seed  used — 
both  varieties  and  quality  cannot  be  excelled. 


For  renewing  bare  spots,  thin  spots — for 
brightening  up  old  lawns  in  general — 
Kalaka  has  no  equal. 


Ask  Your  Local  Dealer  for  Kalaka,  or  if  he  does 

not  have  it  we  will  supply  you.  In  5-pound  boxes, 
prepaid,  at  $1.00  per  box  East,  or  $1.25  per  box 
West  of  Omaha.  Special  attractive  quantity  prices 
to  large  users  of  grass  seed. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “ How  to  Make  a Lawn,” 
valuable  to  every  lawn  maker. 

The  Kalaka  Company 

29  Exchange  Ave.,  Union  Stock  Yards 
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GOOD  PLANTS  MAY  BE  A LITTLE 
MORE  EXPENSIVE  — IT  COSTS 
MORE  TO  GROW  THEM-BUT  THEY 
ARE  WORTH  THE  DIFFERENCE 

THE  superiority  of  trees  and  shrubs  properly 
grown  over  ordinary  stock  is  so  evident  that 
any  trifling  difference  in  the  first  cost  is  offset 
by  the  results  obtained.  First  cost  is  of  secondary 
importance.  Best  results  are  what  you  want.  They 
can  only  be  had  with  good  stock. 

We  offer  a most  complete  assortment  of  plants  that 
have  been  properly  grown.  They  are  plants  that  will 
give  satisfaction.  Send  for  our  Spring  Catalogue.  It 
is  just  out. 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY  SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS ALL  OVER  THE  COUNTRY 
ENDORSE  THE  QUALITY  OF 
MEEHAN’S  STOCK. 


THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 

DRESHER  - - PENNA. 


Increase 

Your 

Perpetual 

Care 

Deposits 


By  Using  Our 


Bronze  Perpetual 
Care  Stakes 

Used  in  Chicago’s  Leading  Cemeteries. 
Cannot  rust  or  corrode. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 


The  Quadriga  Mfg.  Co. 


1 19  N.  Canal  St. 

CHICAGO,  IJ.  S.  A. 


Common  Sense 

WATER 

COOLER 

Insures  Spring 
Water  Tempera- 
ture in  warmest 
weather 

WITHOUT  ICE 

Guaranteed  10 
years,  saves  its 
cost  in  pump- 
ing bills,  b e - 
sides  cooling 
water  to  tem- 
perature  of 
cold  wells  or 
spring  water. 


In  use  4 years  in  some  of  the  best  parks  and  cemeteries 
of  the  country.  Write  us  for  testimonials  and  booklet. 


W.  H.  SMITH  CO. 


74-76-78  Jefferson  Ave.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Power  Spraying 


One  of  Our  High  Duty  Power  Sprayers  at  work  on  the  U.  S.  Capitol 
Grounds,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the  Suppression  of  Elm 
Leaf  Beetle,  Tussock  Moth  and  Kindred  Pests. 

Built  in  sizes  ranging  from  4 H.  P.  to  40  H.  P.  and  equipped  with  our 
Special  PHOSPHOR  BRONZE  Pumps.  51  sold  since 
January  1st,  1912.  Our  catalog  sent  on  request. 

We  do  not  assemble— we  manufacture, 

Fitzhenry  - Guptill  Company 

Power  Sprayers  and  Equipment 

Home  Office:  49  North  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Factory  and  Showroom:  135  First  Street,  East  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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The  Metropolitan  Parks  District,  Boston,  Mass. 

On  Monday,  June  2,  Governor  Foss,  of  Massachusetts, 
signed  the  $1,000,000  “Missing  Link,”  so-called  Parkway  bill 
for  the  Metropolitan  Parks  of  Boston,  which  will  practically 
consummate  the  magnificent  scheme  of  parks  and  parkways 
about  the  “Hub.”  The  bill  specified  many  minor  projects 
in  various  parts  of  the  district,  allotting  certain  sums  of 
money;  one  of  them  is  the  acquisition  of  land  about  Ham- 
mond Pond  and  Lost  Pond,  for  which  $100,000  is  named  in 
the  bill.  This  is  claimed  to  be  the  most  beautiful  section 
ot  the  proposed  Parkway  from  Charles  River  Reservation  to 
West  Roxbury  Parkway,  and  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum  and 
Franklin  Park.  The  bill  provides  that  $200,000  per  annum 
shall  be  at  the  service  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission 
for  five  years.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a more  mag- 
nificent scheme  of  parks  and  parkways  than  is  afforded  by 
that  of  the  great  Metropolitan  Park  system  of  Boston  and  its 
environs.  Its  possibilities  for  pleasure  travel,  in  an  unex- 
celled variety  of  scenery  and  natural  beauty,  cannot  be  esti- 
mated and  it  is  available  in  all  ways  for  the  pleasure  and 
health  of  the  present  and  future  generations. 

Highway  Trees 

It  is  a charming  idea,  that  of  planting  trees  along  our 
highways,  and  it  should  become  the  work  of  the  Road 
Department  of  every  state  in  the  Union.  The  incentive  that 
the  New  York  State  highway  commissioners,  which  have 
charge  of  the  great  system  of  road  building  which  has  been 
under  way  for  several  years,  offer  in  this  direction  should 
be  a powerful  influence  on  all  highway  propositions.  These 
commissioners  recently  bought  150,000  red  oak  seedlings  and 
some  15,000  birches  and  Carolina  poplars,  for  planting  along 
the  roads,  and  it  is  their  intention  in  due  course  to  plant  every 
road  in  the  state.  This  should  be  taken  up  as  a part  of  the 
“good  roads”  program  in  every  state  in  which  such  work  has 
been  undertaken.  But,  of  course,  the  planting  of  trees  along 
the  public  highways  must  be  done  systematically  and  prop- 
erly, and  at  least  under  the  supervision  of  qualified  men. 
Beauty  and  utility  are  both  combined  in  a tree  lined  highway; 
the  trees  lessen  the  effect  of  storms,  provide,  to  some  extent, 
timber  in  the  future,  afford  delightful  shade  and  are  always 
beautiful  to  those  who  love  or  understand  them. 

^ ^ ^ 

Street  Fountains 

Someone  has  said  that  “Fountains  are  not  abundant  in 
American  cities  and  that  we  have  much  to  learn  in  that 
respect  from  abroad.”  This  is  true,  and  the  need  is  just  as 
pressing  in  this  country  as  in  any  other,  and  it  has  been  a 
recognized  demand  ever  since  people  began  to  huddle  to- 
gether in  cities.  Nor  is  it  altogether  a need  confined  to  the 
latter,  for  throughout  the  country  the  dearth  of  water  for 
drinking  purposes  on  the  country  roads  is  apparent  any  and 
every  day.  The  American  disposition  does  not  seem  as 
yet  to  have  developed  itself  very  seriously  in  the  direction 
of  ministering  to  thirsty  humanity  from  natural  sources 
where  any  expense  is  involved,  notwithstanding  that  most 
roads  at  intervals  afford  opportunities  for  water  supply  at  very 
little  cost  indeed.  In  cities  it  should  be  first  of  all  a civic 
duty  to  provide  drinking  water  on  the  public  streets  for 
both  man  and  beast,  where  indications  mark  it  as  necessary; 
it  is  a duty  to  the  people  on  grounds  of  both  ethical  and 
sanitary  importance.  Moreover,  the  drinking  fountain  in 


our  city  thoroughfares  affords  so  economical  and  appro- 
priate a means  of  memorializing  public-spirited  citizens, 
that  it  is  a matter  of  wonder  that  many  more  such  memorials 
are  not  erected  as  private  benefactions  for  that  purpose 
alone.  They  can  be  provided  at  low  cost  or  high  cost,  and 
may  be  made  decorative  features  of  a street  even  if  of 
less  elaborate  and  costly  designs,  and  in  either  case  they 
will  meet  one  of  the  requirements  of  civic  progress. 

Ng  V<g 

Save  the  Birds 

At  a meeting  of  the  Illinois  Audubon  Society  held  a 
short  time  since,  Mr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  of  New  York, 
secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies, 
appealed  to  the  members  to  take  stringent  measures  to  have 
adequate  laws  passed  in  Illinois  for  the  protection  of  the 
birds.  All  states  should  take  up  this  suggestion,  and  keep 
“everlastingly  at  it”  until  a response  is  made  in  the  way 
of  adequate  laws  by  their  respective  legislatures.  The  ruth- 
less and  barbaric  methods  employed  by  the  bird  hunters, 
as  a class,  alone  merit  heavy  punishment,  and  without  the 
judicial  extra-legal  clemency  so  common  to  our  judiciary 
today,  and  so  detrimental  after  all,  because  often  misapplied, 
to  the  encouragement  of  a national  respect  for  law.  Such 
laws  are  are  not  alone  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
birds  in  dieir  wild  roosting  and  nesting  haunts,  but  are 
equally  so  throughout  the  country,  where  so  much  thoughtless 
destruction  is  carried  out,  and  under  the  plea  of  sport.  The 
idea  of  shooting  the  life  out  of  a songster  for  sport!  And 
this  suggests  that  the  game  wardens  under  existing  state  laws 
should  be  of  more  responsible  caliber,  as  a rule.  With  rea- 
sonable and  comprehensive  state  laws  and  responsible  law- 
protecting  as  well  as  bird-protecting  law  officers,  a re- 
sponsive chord  ought  to  be  struck  in  the  average  citizen’s 
nature  that  would  lead  him  to  enjoy  and  not  destroy  those 
charming  accompaniments  of  wood  and  vale — our  birds. 

Ng 

A Beautiful  Railway 

Those  responsible  for  the  “Beautification”  of  the  new 
electric  railway,  a subsidiary  corporation  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  & Hartford  Railroad,  running  between  the  upper 
part  of  New  York  City  and  New  Rochelle,  a distance  of 
some  twelve  miles,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  move- 
ment in  the  right  direction.  It  is  not  only  an  excellent  ad- 
vertising proposition  without  the  assistance  of  the  billboard, 
but  it  will  have  a decidedly  uplifting  tendency  upon  all  the 
commuters  and  travelers  over  its  mileage.  There  will  be 
no  criticism  of  such  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  public.  Beauty 
and  harmony  with  the  landscape  is  the  keynote,  and  the 
buildings,  even  to  the  signal  towers,  are  of  pleasing  design, 
while  the  landscape  gardener  has  improved  his  opportunity, 
'-e  ^ 

Park  Consolidation  in  Chicago 

The  Mayor  of  Chicago  recently  made  a recommendation 
that  measures  be  taken  to  consolidate  the  park  systems  of 
that  city.  There  now  exist  three  large  systems — the  South 
Park,  West  Park  and  Lincoln  Park — and  a number  of 
smaller  ones,  and  the  majority  of  disinterested  citizens  realize 
that  there  is  no  economy  in  such  conditions.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  both  efficiency  and  economy  will  be  served 
by  consolidation,  and  that  the  complexity  of  the  present  sjrs- 
tem  creates  confusion  and  lack  of  harmony  in  the  park 
affairs  of  the  young  great  city.  Reform  is  in  the  air  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  when  it  actually  comes,  park  systems 
throughout  the  country  will  be  entirely  removed  from  the 
baneful  influences  so  common  in  the  past. 
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CHAIN  OF  LAKES  IN  MINNEAPOLIS  PARKS  COMPLETE 


The  latest  annual  report  of  the  Min- 
neapolis park  board  tells  an  interest- 
ing story  of  the  completion  of  the 
joining  of  the  three  beautiful  lakes 
that  make  a unique  and  remarkably 
interesting  feature  of  this  great  park 
system.  The  beginning  of  this  work 
and  its  scope,  and  the  building  of  the 
three  bridges  that  form  part  of  the 
system  have  previously  been  described 
in  Park  and  Cemetery.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  task  which  has  been  in 
progress  since  1910  was  marked  by 
special  and  interesting  ceremonies  as 
a feature  of  the  great  civic  celebration 
of  1911. 

Superintendent  Theodore  Wirth’s 
report  tells  of  the  immense  problem  of 
grading  and  dredging  in  the  work  of 
connecting  the  lakes.  At  the  Lake  of 
the  Isles  the  character  of  the  peaty 
material  made  such  winter  operations 
not  only  possible  but  also  economical. 


All  the  work  was  done  by  hand  and 
wheelbarrow,  with  the  exception  of 
about  8,000  cubic  yards  of  material 
which  was  taken  from  the  big  island 
and  used  for  topdressing  on  the  small 
island  and  for  tilling  the  low  land 
in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  lake, 
where  the  raising  of  the  grounds  to 
grade  by  hydraulic  dredging  was  im- 
possible. The  grading  operations  on 
this  park  are  now  practically  complet- 
ed with  the  exception  of  the  big  is- 
land. Gravel  paths  have  been  built 
all  around  the  borders  of  the  lake.  The 
grounds,  before  seeding,  received  a 
dressing  of  ground  bone  meal  and 
land  plaster,  and  the  application  of 
those  fertilizers  has  resulted  in  a very 
satisfactory  growth  of  young  grass. 
All  planting  spaces  were  excavated 
to  a depth  of  about  6 inches  and  those 
excavations  filled  in  with  heavy  loam, 
which,  when  mixed  with  the  peat,  will 


surely  result  in  a vigorous  growth  of 
the  shrubs,  evergreens  and  trees  to 
be  planted  there. 

The  main  features  of  the  linked 
lakes,  the  bridges  and  their  approach- 
es, are  now  finished  but  the  work  is 
still  far  from  complete,  and  while  the 
transformation  brought  about  through 
this  important  work  is  great  and  in- 
spiring, its  full  value  will  not  be  real- 
ized until  all  gradings  are  finished, 
the  lawns  and  banks  seeded  and  plant- 
ed, and  the  whole  so  embellished  as 
to  change  the  present  crude,  unfinished 
appearance  to  a magnificent  landscape 
picture  seldom  equalled.  The  four 
bridges  are  very  handsome  structures. 
No  pains,  labor,  or  money  have  been 
spared  to  make  them  perfect  in  con- 
struction and  pleasing  in  appearance. 

Large  additions  have  been  made  to 
other  park  areas,  a considerable 
amount  of  constructional  work  has 


UPPER  DRIVE,  NORTH  SHORE  OF  LAKE  HARRIET,  MINNEAPOLIS  PARK  SYSTEM. 
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“MAID  OF  THE  ISLES,”  MAKING  FIRST  TRIP  THROUGH  CANAL  CONNECTING  LAKE  CALHOUN 
[ AND  LAKE  OF  THE  ISLES. 


been  accomplished  and  the  year  has 
been  otherwise  marked  by  important 
betterments. 

The  entire  park  system  now  com- 
prises 3,686  acres.  Of  this  total  area 


almost  exactly  one-third  is  made  up 
of  lakes,  lagoons  and  canals  over 
which  the  board  has  complete  control. 
Assuming  that  the  present  population 
is  325,000,  the  park  area,  exclusive  of 


water,  allows  322  sq.  ft.,  or  more  than 
one  square  rod,  for  each  inhabitant, 
who  has  172  sq.  ft.  of  water  on  which 
to  navigate  his  own  canoe. 

The  acquisition  of  a strip  of  land 


BRIDGE  NO.  2,  CARRYING  RAILROAD  OVER  CANAL  BETWEEN  LAKE  OF  THE  ISLES 
IND  LAKE  CALHOUN. 
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varying  in  width  from  one  hundred 
to  three  hundred  feet  and  extending 
from  Nineteenth  avenue  North  near- 
ly to  Forty-fifth  Avenue  North  and 
thence  easterly  to  Camden  Place  will 
permit  the  extension  of  Glenwood- 
Camden  Parkway  to  Camden  Park 
and  will  leave  a gap  of  less  than  five 
miles  in  the  “Grand  Rounds,”  or  city 
circuit.  This  circuit  drive  will  be 
about  thirty  miles  in  length  when 
completed  and  will  embrace  an  unusu- 
al variety  of  interesting  park  features. 

The  plans  that  were  made  a year 
ago  for  a large  bath  house  at  Lake 


Calhoun  have  been  modified  some- 
what. The  revised  plans  provide  for 
a larger  number  of  bathers  than  did 
the  original  plans,  with  a slight  de- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  building.  Af- 
ter investigating  the  locker  system  in 
use  at  Diversey  Beach,  Chicago,  the 
Improvement  Committee  recommend- 
ed that  this  system  be  adopted  for 
the  Calhoun  bath  house  and  the  plans 
were  changed  accordingly.  The  plans 
as  finally  adopted  provide  for  nearly 
15,000  bathers  during  a day. 

A bond  authorization  to  the  amount 
of  $50,000  was  asked  of  the  Legisla- 


ture a year  ago  for  play  ground  pur- 
poses. The  full  amount  was  allowed. 

The  report  is  the  usually  beautifully 
printed,  illustrated  and  complete  ac- 
count of  the  year’s  work. 

It  contains  every  item  of  informa- 
tion that  any  one  could  desire  to  have 
about  the  park  system,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  orderly,  systematic  and 
complete  park  reports  issued  in  this 
country.  Detailed  tables  of  the  dis- 
tribution and  classification  of  all  ex- 
penditures and  plans  and  ilustrations 
of  all  new  grounds  are  among  the 
most  interesting  features. 


MINNEHAHA  PARK,  LOOKING  TOWARD  SOLDIER&’  HOME. 


NEW  GREENHOUSE  PLANT  IN  ROCHESTER  PARKS 


The  accompanying  illustration  of  a 
night  view  of  the  new  greenhouses  of 
Highland  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is 
an  unusually  interesting  picture  of  an 
unusually  interesting  greenhouse 
plant,  in  an  unusually  interesting  park. 

Rochester  has  well  earned  its  name, 
of  Flower  City,  and  has  become 
famous  for  its  unique  Highland  Park 
and  its  exceptionally  fine  collection 
of  flora  in  its  park  system.  With 
the  erdction  of  this  house  it  now  sets 
a pace  in  its  greenhouse  displays  that 
is  worthy  of  emulation. 

The  houses  shown  in  the  night 
photo  are  but  half  of  the  range — but 


it  is  the  half  open  to  the  public  night 
and  day. 

The  central  house  is  one  continuous 
flower  picture,  displaying  the  choicest 


GROUND  PLAN,  HIGHLAND  PARK 
GREENHOUSE'S, 


plants  and  blooms  from  the  entire 
park  greenhouses.  These  displays  are 
much  more  than  the  usual  banking  up 
tier  upon  tier — they  are  real  flower 
pictures  in  which  careful  consider- 
ation is  given  to  the  color  combina- 
tions to  secure  a pleasing  harmony. 
This  is  done  under  the  careful  direc- 
tion of  John  Dunbar,  assistant  super- 
intendent of  parks. 

The  right  wing  house  contains  a 
choice  collection  of  cacti,  which 
those  who  know  say  to  be  a specially 
fine  collection. 

The  other  wing  house  is  divided 
into  two  compartments,  one  for  semi- 
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NIGHT  PHOTO  OF  HIGHLAND  PARK  GREENHOUSES,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


tropical  plants,  and  the  other  for  or- 
chids. 

The  public  shows  its  keen  appreci- 
ation of  these  displays  by  visiting 
them  in  great  numbers. 


J.  J.  Delaney,  superintendent  of 
parks,  is  much  pleased  with  the  result. 

The  city  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Starbuck  for  the  gift  of  $20,000  for 
the  erection  of  these  houses  as  a me- 


morial to  her  brother,  Alexander  B. 
I.amberton,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Park  Commissioners. 

Lord  & Burnham  Co.  erected  the 
houses  last  year. 


ELABORATE  FORMAL  GARDEN  IN  CALGARY  SQUARE 


Calgary,  Alberta,  has  made  plans  to 
develop  an  elaborate  formal  garden 
and  public  square  in  its  Central  Park 
that  will  serve  as  a setting  for  an 
imposing  soldiers’  monument  and 
public  library  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  examples  of  formal 
gardening. 

This  tract  includes  a whole  city 
block  685  x 283  feet,  and  will  be  laid 
out  at  a total  estimated  cost  of  $50,000, 
including  a South  African  Soldiers’ 
Monument  to  cost  $25,000.  Superin- 
tendent Richard  Iwerson  of  the  Cal- 
gary parks,  took  special  care  to  make 
this  an  original  design,  and  believes 
that  there  are  hardly  any  gardens  like 
this  one  on  the  Continent. 


In  the  West  part  there  will  be  a 
bandstand  with  two  open  wings,  sup- 
ported by  great  pillars  and  furnished 
with  seats  and  tables  for  use  of  vis- 
itors during  rainy  weather.  At  both 
ends  at  the  rear  two  lavatories  for 
both  sexes  are  provided  for.  This 
bandstand  will  at  the  same  time  serve 
as  platform  for  public  meetings. 

In  the  centre  of  this  formal  garden 
the  monument  will  be  erected  and 
flanking  this,  where  the  two  circles 
are  shown  on  the  plan,  there  will  be 
two  fountain  basins.  Most  of  the 
planting  will  be  in  carpet  beds,  with 
Ulmus  umbraculefera  spread  all  over 
the  grounds. 

On  the  South  or  sunny  side,  there 


are  20  arbors,  furnished  with  tables 
and  benches.  These  arbors  have  a 
frame  of  iron  piping  and  are  made 
of  lattice  work,  which  will  be  covered 
by  different  kinds  of  vines. 

On  the  East  Side,  is  the  Carnegie 
Library  and  there  is  no  prettier  spot 
in  the  whole  city.  In  front  of  the 
main  entrance  to  this  library  there 
will  be  erected  a sculptured  group 
representing  the  “Amazons”  and  this 
will  be  surrounded  with  beautiful 
fancy  flower  beds. 

The  City  has  decided  not  to  spare 
any  labor  or  expense  to  make  this 
one  of  the  best  formal  gardens  on  the 
Continent,  and  to  make  it  one  of  the 
sights  of  Calgary  to  visitors. 
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CENTRAL  PARK 


PLAN  OF  CENTRAL  PARK,  CALGARY,  ALBERTA. 
Richard  Iwerson,  Landscape  Arch. 
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GROWTH  OF  THE  PARK  MEN’S  ASSOCIATION 


Summary  of  the  Aims  of  the  American  Association  of  Park  Superintendents;  Portion  of 
Address  of  Theodore  Wirth,  as  President,  Read  Before  the  Convention  in  Washington,  June,  1906. 


It  seems  only  a very  few  years 
ago  since  some  of  us  met  in  Boston 
to  organize  as  the  New  England  As- 
sociation of  Park  Superintendents; 
yet  it  is  already  8 years  and  we  are 
holding  our  9th  annual  gathering,  and 
the  second  convention  as  a National 
Association  meeting  for  the  first  time 
in  our  National  Capitol. 

Permit  me  to  look  back  for  a few 
moments  upon  the  short  but  pro- 
gressive life  of  our  organization.  We 
met  some  20  of  us  in  Boston  in  1898, 
and  none  of  us  present  knew  more 
than  three  or  four  of  those  we  met 
at  the  time  of  that  memorable  gath- 
ering and  our  friend  Charles  Keith  as 
usual  struck  the  keynote  of  the  truth 
when  he  said,  “I  came  here  as  a 
stranger  and  left  with  twenty  friends.” 
Yet  all  of  us  were  living  many  years 
within  an  easy  day’s  journey  of  each 
other  and  we  were  all  pursuing  the 
same  line  of  professional  work,  each 
one  for  himself,  not  knowing  and 
not  caring  what  the  others  were  do- 
ing. 

This  was  the  great  mistake  of  our 
professional  lives  before  1898,  and  true 
to  our  conclusions  and  decisions  of 
that  Boston  meeting  we  have  made 
earnest  efforts  to  keep  in  touch  with 
each  other  ever  since.  Who  can  deny 
today  that  our  efforts  were  crowned 
with  unbounded  success,  success  full 
of  professional  advancement  and  ben- 
efit. 

The  principal  factors  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  our  achievements  as 
an  organization  are:  first,  our  annual 
meetings,  and  second,  our  Bulletins. 
Our  annual  meetings  have  brought 
us  twice  to  Boston,  and  who  could 
go  there  ever  so  many  times  and  not 
come  back  without  constant  renewed 
admiration  for  what  that  city  has 
done  and  does  every  day  in  up-to-date 
park  work,  and  who  could  visit  there 
observingly  without  taking  home 
some  good  lesson  from  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  fellow  members  of 
our  first  convention  city? 

Then  we  have  been  in  Worcester, 
the  city  that  has  the  proud  distinc- 
tion of  having  had  the  first  park  in 
the  country.  Here  we  saw  what  fore- 
thought and  persistence  of  purpose 
by  a few  men  can  accomplish  even 
if  hampered  greatly  by  lack  of  means. 
We  have  been  in  Providence  and  have 
enjoyed  its  famous  Roger  Williams 
Park,  and  have  learned  that  “where 


PRESIDENT,  W.  H.  Dunn,  Supt. 
of  Parks,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, 

F.  L.  Mulford,  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


there  is  a will  there  is  a way,”  even 
if  it  means  the  creation  of  extensive 
sheets  of  water  and  the  building  of 
dry  land  out  of  a useless  territory 
of  swamp. 

Next  we  met  in  Hartford  and  en- 
joyed the  trip  through  a compara- 
tively young  park  system,  well  con- 
ceived and  developed  along  lines  of 
usefulness  and  beauty.  We  saw  here 
how  well  directed  public  spirit  will 
benefit  a community  and  its  people, 
for  75  per  cent  of  all  the  Hartford 
park  lands  are  gifts  of  philanthropic 
citizens.  We  also  saw  here  how  far 
public  money  can  be  made  to  go 
where  no  political  and  other  influ- 
ences exist  and  interfere  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  a department.  Next 
we  met  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  Brother  Egerton  saw 
what  the  Capital  City  of  the  Empire 
state  does  in  line  of  park  work.  We 
were  all  impressed  with  the  taste- 
ful and  artistic,  yet  simple  and  har- 
monious combination  of  natural  and 
formal  gardening,  as  shown  in  Wash- 
ington Park,  and  the  possibilities  of 
the  future  of  the  undeveloped  terri- 
tories. 

New  Haven  was  our  next  meeting 
place,  and  our  gathering  there  was 
and  always  will  be  of  special  impor- 
tance. We  all  enjoyed  the  splendid 
drives  and  glorious  scenery  of  those 
mountain  parks,  East  and  West  Rock, 
and  our  long  delightful  drive  over  the 
whole  of  the  extensive  system  made 
us  wonder  how  Brother  Amrhyn 


could  keep  it  up  so  well  with  the 
few  pennies  left  over  after  the  pay- 
ment of  his  own  small  salary.  Those 
that  had  the  good  fortune  to  go  to 
Meriden  the  third  day  to  enjoy  the 
attractive  sceneries  of  Hubbard  Park 
with  its  outlook  1000  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  will  always  remember  that 
glorious  country  and  the  generous 
hospitality  of  that  grand  old  man, 
Walter  Hubbard. 

The  decision  reached  at  the  Con- 
vention held  in  New  Haven  to  ex- 
tend the  field  of  our  work  from  what 
we  thought  to  be  the  narrow  borders 
of  the  New  England  States  over  the 
broad  land  of  our  great  country,  to 
abandon  our  christening  name  of 
“New  England  Association  of  Park 
Superintendents”  for  the  one  of 
American  Association  will  stamp  that 
meeting  in  the  history  of  our  organ- 
ization as  one  of  special  interest  and 
importance. 

Our  last  meeting  took  place  in  Buf- 
falo and  I am  sure  we.  will  all  remem- 
ber with  pleasure  the  very  interest- 
ing and  instructive  visit  to  the  parks 
of  that  city,  connected  as  it  was  with 
a visit  to  the  American  and  Canadian 
parks  along  the  Niagara  Falls  and 
River,  and  crowned  with  the  inex- 
haustible hospitality  of  the  park  au- 
thorities of  all  those  three  different 
administrations.  Our  Buffalo  conven- 
tion was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful gatherings  in  the  history  of  our 
association,  and  same  found  a very 
worthy  and  joyful  conclusion  through 
a visit  to  the  parks  of  Rochester, 
where  again  attractive  and  instruc- 
tive park  work  and  scenery  were 
equaled  only  by  the  most  generous 
hospitality  of  our  hosts. 

So  we  have  gathered  from  year  to 
year,  we  have  met  each  other  and 
have  seen  numberless  features  per- 
taining to  the  work  we  follow  and 
wish  to  advance.  We  have  learned 
things  which  are  worthy  of  adoption 
and  repetition,  and  have  seen  other 
things  which  we  have  recognized  as 
mistakes  which  we  are  all  apt  to  make. 
So  let  us  continue  to  gather  at  least 
once  a year  to  compare  notes,  ex- 
change ideas  and  experiences,  and  last 
but  not  least,  to  make,  renew  and 
strengthen  personal  acquaintance  and 
friendship. 

Our  bulletins  are  of  the  greatest 
help  to  us  all,  for  we  learn  much 
through  comparing  the  notes  of  ex- 
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perience,  knowledge  and  thought  of 
so  many  progressive  and  practical 
men. 

A bulletin  on  a special  topic  is  the 
most  satisfactory  for  it  treats  one 
subject  thoroughly,  gathers  in  its 
course  of  circulation  specific  informa- 
tion on  the  same  work  carried  on  un- 
der different  conditions,  requirements 
and  administrations  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Such  special  bul- 
letins are  always  of  great  value  for 
later  reference  and  the  information 
they  contain  is  always  easily  avail- 
able, more  so  than  if  the  same  in- 
formation was  buried  amongst  a lot 
of  other  writings.  We  should  see 
to  it  that  the  information  so  gath- 
ered and  compiled  is  brought  within 
reach  of  all  that  take  interest  and 
want  to  profit  by  our  work. 

The  publications  of  our  association 
I think  should  be  distributed  to  all 
members,  free,  also  to  the  trade  pa- 
pers and  certain  educational  institu- 
tions and  libraries.  Otherwise  a fair 
price  should  be  charged  in  order  to 
help  us  pay  the  expenses  of  these 
publications. 

I believe  the  best  method  to  at- 
tract members  of  our  craft  to  join 
us  will  be  the  proper  distribution  of 
our  publications.  It  is  what  we  ac- 
complish that  must  attract  fellow 
craftsmen  to  join  our  ranks.  Mem- 
bers so  gained  will  become  fellow 
workers  and  that  is  the  blood  we 
will  have  to  depend  on  for  heathful 
growth.  The  membership  lists'  of 
kindred  associations  of  longer  stand- 
ing show  that  the  craft  of  the  far 
West  and  South  do  not  flock  to  the 
banner  of  their  national  associations 
so  freely  as  those  of  the  East  and 
North. 

Our  country  it  so  large  as  to  make 
it  almost  impossible  for  any  organi- 
zation to  cover  the  interests  of  all  its 
members,  working  as  they  are  under 
so  many  different  conditions.  The 
annual  meeting  places  wherever  they 
may  be,  are  convenient  for  some  and 
too  far  for  others,  and  the  attendance 
therefore  is  comparatively  small. 

Our  policy  of  the  future  must  be 
as  it  was  in  the  past,  to  help  to  up- 
lift park  work,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  masses,  to  develop  parks  along 
ideas  of  up-to-date  usefulness,  sim- 
plicity and  good  taste,  to  endeavor 
by  all  honest  means  to  free  park 
work  and  administrations  from  poli- 
tical influences,  interference  and  cor- 
ruption. 

Our  field  of  work  is  a most  prom- 
ising one.  It  is  a beautiful  garden  in 
which  there  is  no  end  to  possible 


success.  We  are  the  gardeners,  and 
through  individual,  faithful  labor,  the 
exchange  of  observations,  thought  and 
experience,  and  our  combined  efforts 
toward  common  interests,  we  must 
and  will  prove  ourselves  competent 
and  trustworthy  of  the  charge  in  our 
hands.  This  at  least  I know  is  the 
aim  of  us  all. 

The  demand  for  parks  by  all  pro- 
gressive communities  all  over  the 
country  is  growing  amazingly,  and 
to  meet  that  demand  is  at  least  a 
partial  obligation  of  our  association. 
We  can  do  so  by  willingly  giving- 
suggestions  and  information  to  in- 
quiries that  reach  us  individually,  or 
our  organization,  from  beginners  who 
need  helpful  and  unselfish  advice.  We 
can  also  do  so  by  educating  and  as- 
sisting in  a helpful  practical  man- 
ner young  men  that  show  ambition 
to  become  good  parkmen.  We  must 
help  them  through  teachings  based 
upon  our  own  practical  experience 
and  so  assist  to  build  up  a class  of 
park  superintendents  that  are  able  to 
design  and  execute  their  own  plans, 
and  do  it  well. 

On  the  other  hand  it  seems  to  me 
that  considering  the  universally  rec- 
onized  value  of  parks  to  the  wel- 
fare of  all  communities  and  the  pub- 
lic in  general,  our  National  Govern- 
ment would  do  well  in  giving  park 
matters  some  special  attention  by 
providing  through  its  Census  Bureau 
a home  for  park  statistics,  and 
through  same  create  a source  of  in- 
formation which  could  be  made  use 
of  by  all  those  in  search  of  such 
information  to  obtain  which  they  are 
now  obliged  to  write  circular  let- 
ters to  park  administrations  all  over 
the  country.  I think  our  organiza- 


The  annual  report  of  the  park  board 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  1011,  shows 
that  the  city  has  48  parks,  containing 
about  560  acres  of  land  and  valued  at 
$3,398,400.  Springfield,  thanks  to  its 
public-spirited  citizens,  has  been  obliged 
to  make  only  one  bond  issue  of  $125,- 
000  to  purchase  land.  This  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  Court  square  exten- 
sion. The  total  cost  was  about  $225,- 
000.  and  $100,000  of  this  was  raised 
through  public  subscription.  The  city’s 
four  big  playgrounds,  the  Emerson 
Wight  playground,  the  Tapley  play- 
ground, the  Emily  Bill  playground  that 
is  to  be,  a recent  gift  of  Mr.  Nathan 
D.  Bill,  and  Forest  park,  the  biggest 


tion  should  take  steps  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  proper 
authorities  and  ask  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a special  bureau  on  park 
statistics  and  information. 

As  we  flock  together  year  after 
year  to  our  annual  meetings  and  re- 
new friendship  and  acquaintances,  we 
also  meet  and  make  new  friends  and 
we  miss  those  that  for  one  reason 
or  another  have  been  prevented  from 
attending.  Those  missing  ones  we 
hope  to  meet  another  year,  but  alas 
there  are  some  whom  we  can  meet 
only  in  spirit,  for  they  have  de- 
parted from  us  to  their  rewards. 

CALCIUM.  CHLORIDE  ON 
DETROIT  BOULEVARD. 

One  mile  of  Grand  Boulevard,  De- 
troit, was  treated  to  three  applications 
of  calcium  chloride  in  1908,  as  follows: 
June-22,  1,250  gals.;  July  24,  940  gals.; 
Sept.  22,  625  gals.;  total  chloride 

2,815  gals.  Added  to  this  was  water, 
4,221  gals.,  making  a total  for  mix- 
ture of  7,036  gals.  The  solution  was 
sprinkled  with  the  aid  of  an  ordinary 
sprinkling  wagon  and  the  only  labor 
was  that  of  team,  teamster  and  two 
men  to  pump  the  chloride  from  tank 
car  into  wagon. 

We  covered  6,600  sq.  yards  with  the 
above,  which  was  less  than  one-half 
gal.  per  sq.  yard. 

The  cost  was  about  ($0.02)  two 
cents  per  sq.  yard. 

We  have  had  a dustless  road  all  sea- 
son and  in  many  ways  it  has  proven 
satisfactory. 

I cannot  say,  however,  that  it  has 
cementing  qualities  and  it  does  not 
serve  as  a binder  as  does  oil  with  a 
strong  asphaltic  base. 

H.  W.  Busch, 

Gen.  Supt.  of  Pks. 


playground  and  recreation  spot  in  this 
section,  all  came  to  the  city  through 
the  gifts  of  public-spirited  citizens. 
These  four  together  are  valued  at  about 
$1,500,000.  About  $500,000  is  repre- 
sented in  small  parks  varying  anywhere 
from  .02  of  an  acre  to  three  acres, 
which  various  residents  from  time  to 
time  have  turned  over  to  the  city  in 
order  that  they  may  be  permanently 
retained  as  spots  of  beauty  in  the  city’s 
streets.  There  have  been  occasional  in- 
stances where  the  city  spent  small 
amounts  of  money  in  acquiring  land  but 
the  Court  square  extension  is  the  only 
instance  where  the  city  was  obliged  to 
make  a bond  issue. 
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THE  NEWER  FUNCTIONS  OF  PARK  COMMISSIONS 


I feel  that  the  true  function  of 
public  parks  is  understood  very  often, 
only  to  a very  limited  degree.  We 
are  all  aware  that  the  public  park  is 
a time  honored  institution  where 
lawns  are  nicely  kept  (sometimes)  and 
flowers  are  to  seen.  Many  people 
use  them  as  pleasure  grounds  and 
on  holidays  they  are  quite  crowded. 
It  is  in  this  particular  that  our  parks 
are  best  understood  and  appreciated. 
We  have  learned  to  use  them  as 
such. 

There  are  a number  of  other  duties 
concerning  which  our  park  commis- 
sions should  exert  a positive  influence, 
not  merely  giving  their  approval  to 
the  creation  of  garden  cities,  but  they 
should  wield  a power  in  the  mould- 
ing of  what  we  may  call  garden 
ethics.  Now  there  are  two  forces  at 
work  today  which  tend  to  obliterate 
old  land  marks  and  the  native  charm 
of  our  communities.  These  forces  are 
commercialism  and  geometric  engin- 
eering. I really  had  to  coin  a name 
in  order  that  we  might  group  those 
engineers  who  cannot  conceive  of  a 
city  other  than  the  checker  board 
type,  regardless  of  the  topography. 

The  cold  hand  of  commercialism 
will  remove  the  prettiest  spot  in  the 
community  without  the  slightest  pang 
of  regret.  I can  think  of  no  greater 
concrete  example  of  this  fact  than 
the  sale  of  the  beautiful  Dells  by  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  to  private  indi- 
viduals. 

This  sale  in  my  opinion  was  crim- 
inal as  it  removed  a spot  of  rarest 
beauty  from  the  control  of  the  state. 
Thus  removed  what  assurance  have 
we  that  this  old  landmark  shall  not 
be  destroyed  in  one  way  or  another. 
To  think  that  the  great  common- 
wealth of  Wisconsin  would  permit 

KANSAS  CITY 

The  remarkably  complete  and  well- 
rounded  park  system  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  has  been  described  in  these 
pages,  and  is  generally  regarded  as  in 
nany  respects  a model  of  intelligent 
park  development.  The  only  respect 
in  which  this  park  system  is  any  way 
lacking  has  been  in  water  features 
and  the  park  commission  now  pro- 
poses to  add  to  the  system  the  Blue 
River  Parkway,  which  in  natural  beau- 
ty and  facilities  for  public  recreation 
it  is  believed  will  give  to  Kansas  City 
an  aquatic  pleasure  ground  as  interest- 
ing, useful  and  beautiful  as  the  Alster 


the  greedy  hand  of  commercialism 
to  pollute  the  handiwork  of  nature 
is  a thought  more  nauseating  than  the 
vilest  stench.  Yet  in  our  own  com- 
munities we  permit  these  same  things 
to  happen  year  after  year.  Perhaps 
on  a smaller  scale,  yet  the  community 
suffers  correspondingly  as  much.  As 
far  as  is  consistent  we  should  con- 
serve to  posterity  those  places  which 
have  entered  into  the  making  of  our 
local  history.  We  would  not  argue 
this  beyond  reason,  but  I cannot  un- 
derstand the  wisdom  of  cutting  down 
a beautiful  grove  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  just  because  John  Jones 
wants  to  build  a soap  factory  there. 
We  want  our  factories  and  need  them 
and  right  there  comes  the  rub.  It 
should  be  obligatory  upon  every  in- 
dividual or  corporation  to  get  a fac- 
tory permit  before  any  building  can 
be  started.  After  this  manner  we 
might  hope  to  preserve  some  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  our  com- 
munity. I feel  that  we  must  all  real- 
ize that  this  is  worth  while.  Just 
as  the  old  Liberty  bell  and  the  charter 
oak  have  a meaning,  so  do  a great 
many  of  the  places  in  our  own  com- 
munity. It  was  only  a short  time 
ago  that  the  cities  all  over  the  coun- 
try were  asking  for  a piece  of  old 
iron  from  the  Battle  Ship  Maine. 

I even  saw  one  newspaper  notice 
where  a councilman  recommended 
that  such  a piece  of  old  iron  be  in- 
stalled in  one  of  the  public  parks. 
Then,  too,  by  what  stretch  of  the 
imagination  can  you  make  a public 
park  an  appropriate  resting  place  for 
a lot  of  dilapidated  cannons.  Sym- 
bols of  war  and  as  such  remind  us 
of  carnage  and  man’s  awful  blunder. 
Absolutely  the  wrong  sentiment  for 
a public  park. 


River  in  Hamburg,  the  Charles  River 
in  Boston,  or  the  Schuylkill  River  in 
Philadelphia,  the  most  notable  arti- 
ficial water  parks  in  the  world. 

The  commission  has  lately  issued 
an  elaboarte  and  interesting  report  on 
the  Blue  River  park  plans,  prepared, 
under  the  general  direction  of  Land- 
scape Architect  George  E.  Kessler,  by 
W.  H.  Dunn,  superintendent  of  parks 
and  Engineer  Fred  Gabelman,  togeth- 
er with  a special  study  of  the  stream 
and  its  relation  to  the  waterway  prob- 
lems by  Consulting  Engineer  R.  C. 
Barnett.  It  is  the  final  crowning  ef- 


As  you  have  walked  through  some 
public  park  what  has  been  the  trend 
of  your  thoughts  as  you  observed 
the  various  monuments  erected  here 
and  there.  As  a rule  the  soldier  is 
riding  a spirited  horse  and  our  great 
man  whom  we  would  not  forget  car- 
ries a sword  in  his  hand.  What  an 
appropriate  thing  for  a great  man  to 
carry.  If  he  has  been  a great 
scholar  or  statesman  his  life  size 
image  has  been  mounted  high  on 
a pedestal  of  stone.  What  does 
all  this  flattery  mean?  Are  we 
not  paying  tribute  to  the  ego?  How 
fearful  we  are  lest  we  be  forgotten! 
The  ego  says  how  important  it  is 
to  progress  that  I be  remembered  to 
all  posterity.  Now  we  would  not  be- 
little the  spirit  of  true  greatness.  Has 
not  the  soldier  fought  for  freedom 
and  the  scholar  and  statesman  for 
liberty?  Supposing  then,  the  sculp- 
otor  would  take  these  great  princi- 
ples and  fashion  the  monuments  in- 
dicative of  those  great  principles  for 
which  we  live? 

Not  alone  should  park  commissions 
concern  themselves  in  these  matters, 
but  it  is  doubly  important  that  they 
should  for  they  are  always  made  the 
goat  in  the  joke.  Monument  com- 
mittees always  ask  the  park  com- 
missions for  permission  to  place  their 
monument  on  the  prettiest  and  most 
frequented  spot  in  the  whole  system. 
The  twentieth  century  is  high  time 
that  public  institutions  cease  to  put 
the  mark  of  approval  upon  the  ego. 

I have  called  attention  to  these 
matters,  for  it  has  seemed  that  park 
commissions  have  been  so  busy  plan- 
ning new  parks  and  drives  that  to  a 
degree  we  have  forgotten  all  but  the 
structural  features  in  our  park  build- 
ing. A.  A.  Fisk. 


fort  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners to  round  out  and  complete 
the  park  system  and  is  prepared  in 
considerable  detail. 

The  first  step  was  the  making  of  a 
complete  topographic  survey  and  map 
of  the  Blue  Valley  from  bluff  to  bluff 
and  from  the  Missouri  river  to  Swope 
Park,  with  elevations  over  the  entire 
surface,  the  location  of  the  Blue  River 
and  all  other  water  courses,  the  loca- 
tion of  the  bluffs  on  either  side  and 
of  all  railroad  tracks. 

A comprehensive  study  of  the  entire 
situation,  after  careful  analysis,  re- 
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solved  itself  into  three  factors:  first, 
the  conservation  of  the  stream  and  its 
banks;  second,  the  construction  of  a 
main  boulevard  or  driveway  with 
minor  service  roads;  and,  third,  the 
impounding  of  a body  of  water  to 
such  height  as  would  permit  boating. 

The  Blue  River  with  its  finely  wood- 
ed banks,  broad  fertile  valley,  and 
picturesque  Bethany  Falls  limestone 
bluffs  is  naturally  a pretty  stream,  as 
well  as  the  most  accessible  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Kansas  City,  and  should  be 
conserved  in  its  natural  beauty.  Prop- 
erly controlled,  with  a suitable  dam 
providing  a uniform  stage  of  water, 
and  with  the  proposed  improvements 
along  its  banks,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  beautiful  waterways 
in  the  country.  In  its  natural  wild 
state,  the  river  with  its  banks  is  inevi- 
tably beautiful,  but  man  spoils  it,  for 
he  makes  the  river,  especially  the 
smaller  streams,  the  dumping  ground 
for  wastes.  With  the  growth  of  the 
city  might  come  the  familiar  aspect 
of  the  river  flowing  between  mud 
banks,  its  sides  affording  a resting 
place  for  offensive  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, dumps,  and  all  sorts  of 
pollution  and  hideous  things.  The 
River  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  affords 
a good  example  of  the  way  in  which 
industrial  plants  pollute  and  encroach 
upon  the  streams  until  steps  have  to 
be  taken  to  control  and  widen  them. 
The  number  of  industrial  plants  in  the 
Blue  Valley  is  rapidly  increasing  and 
the  inevitable  result  will  be  pollution, 
dump  of  wastes,  and  encroachment 
upon  the  stream,  which,  owing  to  its 
many  sharp  bends,  is  much  more  apt 
than  is  the  Kansas  River  to  do  great 
damage  by  overflow.  Already  at  a 
few  points  factories,  houses,  stables, 
sheds,  and  back  yards  are  dumping 
their  wastes  upon  its  banks.  Just 
now,  before  the  ruthless  and  avari- 
cious hand  of  man  pollutes  and  disfig- 
ures the  whole  stream,  before  indus- 
trial development  encroaches  upon  it, 
while  yet  the  property  which  must  be 
reserved  toward  its  conservation  is 
comparatively  inexpensive,  this  stream 
should  be  conserved,  protected  and 
improved.  Not  only  will  this  im- 
provement be  a protection  to  the  in- 
dustrial and  residential  developments 
of  the  valley,  but  such  a waterway 
will  contribute  inestimable  value  to 
the  reservation  for  parkway  develop- 
ment and  will  restore  and  preserve  the 
attractiveness  of  the  stream  for  that 
large  class  of  citizens  who  take  pleas- 
ure in  boating.  Besides  conserving 
the  stream,  the  plan  provides  for  the 
reservation  of  land  upon  which  to 
build  and  maintain  a continuous  drive- 


way on  each  side  of  the  water-way, 
this  reservation  to  be  made  a part  of 
the  park  and  boulevard  system  of  the 
city.  As  the  control  and  protection 
of  the  Blue  River  from  its  mouth  to 
Fifteenth  Street  ties  in  with  the  con- 


with its  accompanying  banks  and 
driveways,  lying  between  Fifteenth 
Street  and  Swope  Park. 

The  route  suggested  promises  ad- 
vantages of  scenery  and  attractiveness 
which  will  be  quickly  recognized. 


SUMMER  SCENES  ON  THE  BLUE  RIVER,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


trol  and  protection  of  the  Missouri 
River  in  the  East  Bottoms — as  is  rec- 
ognized by  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
in  its  studies  and  plans  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  East  Bottoms — and  as  in- 
dustrial plants,  railroads  and  yards 
have  developed  to  a considerable  de- 
gree below  Fifteenth  Street,  it  seems 
advisable  to  take  control  of,  as  a park- 
way, only  that  portion  of  the  river. 


With  the  commanding  view  of  the 
Missouri  Valley  from  Indian  Mound 
on  the  North  Terrace  bluffs  at  one  end 
and  the  great  Swope  Park  at  the  other 
end,  connected  by  the  picturesque 
waterway  of  the  Blue  River  with  its 
fifteen-mile  boating  course,  this  will 
be  a most  popular  park  drive. 

Continued  on  p.  XV. 
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An  important  project  of  improve- 
ment in  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  pro- 
posed in  the  Heyburn  bill,  recently 
reported  for  passage  by  the  public 
grounds  committee.  It  authorizes  an 
appropriation  of  $15,000,000  for  the 
purchase  of  a strip  of  business  prop- 
erty lying  between  Pennsylvania  ave- 
nue and  a reservation  that  extends 
from  the  capitol  to  the  Washington 
monument.  The  strip  is  ten  blocks 
long  and  one  to  four  blocks  wide. 
The  Heyburn  bill  provides  that  the 
area  shall  be  converted  into  a park 
and  serve  as  a site  for  government 
buildings  to  be  erected  in  the  future. 

A vigorous  campaign  has  been  un- 
der way  in  Denver,  Colo.,  to  secure 
an  amendment  to  the  city  charter  au- 
thorizing the  purchase  of  a chain  of 
five  natural  parks  of  about  1,200  acres 
each,  all  within  a distance  of  twenty- 
two  miles  west  of  the  state  capitol. 
It  is  planned  to  connect  the  parks  by 
a boulevard  constructed  to  accommo- 
date automobile  traffic,  and  the  sce- 
nery along  the  route  and  through  the 
parks  will  be  unrivalled. 

Some  time  ago  George  Urban,  Jr.,  and 
William  H.  Walker  deeded  a tract  of 
land  to  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for 
park  purposes, . on  condition  that  the 
city  should  acquire  additional  lands. 
In  accordance  with  this  the  city  is 
looking  into  the  purchase  of  a 22-acre 
tract  offered  for  $65,000.  So  far  the 
site  is  known  as  the  Schiller  Park 
site.. 

The  city  authorities  and  the  Com- 
mercial Club  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  are 
working  on  a proposition  to  acquire 
some  70  or  80  acres  of  land  for  the 
establishment  of  five  or  more  parks.  It 
is  desired  to  purchase  all  available  park 
lands  on  the  bank  of  the  Shungamunga 
Creek,  east  of  Kansas  avenue.  The 
Commercial  Club  park  committee  voted 
to  ask  the  public  at  large  to  help  in 
building  toward  the  great  boulevard  sys- 
tem and  to  create  small  benefit  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  lit- 
tle parks  that  have  been  outlined  in 
the  boulevard  plans.  The  total  acreage 
of  the  parks  provided  in  the  plans  will 
be  from  800  to  1,000  acres. 

The  city  authorities  of  Cleveland,  O., 
claim  to  be  assured  of  an  outer-park 
system  for  that  city.  City  Forester 
Boddy  recently  announced  that  owners 
of  Chagrin  river  valley  property  had 
expressed  a willingness  to  donate  land 


for  a state  reservation  six  miles  long 
and  varying  from  500  to  1,500  feet  in 
width.  In  obtaining  this  donation  the 
state  will  have  a nucleus  for  a forest 
reservation  of  surpassing  interest  and 
value.  Progress  is  being  made  on  the 
Edgewater  Boulevard  extension  scheme 
on  which  some  $500,000  will  probably 
be  expended. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Hills- 
dale, Mich.,  is  exercising  its  activities 
in  improving  the  park  facilities  of  that 
town,  and  is  interested  in  refitting  Mc- 
Intire  park  for  children’s  playground 
purposes. 

The  Budget  Committee  of  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  has  decided  to  recom- 
mend an  appropriation  of  $57,000  for 
the  Park  Commission  in  the  new  bud- 
get. Of  this  $37,000  is  for  salaries ; 
$8,000  for  expenses  and  $12,000  for  out- 
lays. It  also  recommends  that  the  sal- 
aries of  playground  directors  be  raised 
from  $90  to  $100  per  month ; assistants 
from  $85  to  $95,  and  that  the  salary  of 
Charles  B.  Raitt,  superintendent  of 
playgrounds,  be  raised  from  $175  to 
$200  per  month.  It  was  decided  that 
three  playgrounds  are  to  be  opened  at 
nights  for  public  recreation. 

Rock  Island,  III.,  is  very  proud  of  its 
park  system,  which  is  now  only  30 
years  old.  Besides  Long  View,  of  40 
acres,  and  East  End,  of  22  acres,  its 
two  larger  parks,  it  has  three  squares 
of  a block  each.  Spencer  Square,  once 
a low,  swampy  spot,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  city,  and  Larnsey  Square,  in  the 
west  end,  are  both  popular  and  attract- 
ive small  parks,  while  Denkmann  Square 
also  in  the  west  end,  is  a desirable 
breathing  place.  The  city  is  somewhat 
hampered  by  insufficient  funds  for  park 
purposes,  and  further  enlargements  of 
its  boulevard  and  park  system,  which 
are  immediately  contemplated,  are  di- 
recting atention  to  the  necessity  of  ac- 
quiring a more  stable  supply  of  funds 
for  park  purposes. 

An  ordinance  has  been  passed  by  the 
Cleveland,  O.,  City  Council  authorizing 
the  Director  of  Public  Service  to  pur- 
chase for  $35,000  certain  parcels  of  land 
in  the  Horace  Perry  Farm  Subdivision 
of  that  city  for  park  purposes. 

Eleven  parks  are  maintained  by  the 
city  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  at  the  present 
time,  covering  a total  of  213  acres.  The 
largest  is  Riverside,  with  nearly  150 
acres;  the  next  largest  park  is 
Linwood,  which  has  thirty-two 


acres  and  is  -valued  at  $70,000. 
The  total  value  of  the  Riverside 
parks,  North,  South  and  Central, 
approximates  $1,000,000,  including  the 
ground  and  improvements.  The  zoo 
maintained  at  Riverside  park  is  valued 
at  $3,000.  Lincoln  park,  with  two 
and  one-half  acres,  is  valued  at  $16,000. 
Hyde  park  has  the  same  acreage  and 
valuation.  McKinley  park  has  13  acres 
of  ground  and  is  valued  at  $25,000. 
Prospect,  the  smallest  of  the  parks,  has 
only  one  and  one-half  acres,  valued  at 
$1,000.  Waterworks  is  the  fourth  larg- 
est of  the  parks,  having  12  acres,  valued 
at  $25,000.  The  Henry  street  park  has 
two  acres  of  ground  and  is  valued  at 
$6,800.  South  Riverside  park,  hitherto 
used  for  picnics,  public  gatherings,  etc., 
is  now  under  a program  of  improve- 
ment which  will  include  bathing  beach 
and  a centralized  playground  for  the 
children  of  the  city. 

The  purchase  of  the  400  acres  of  land 
upon  which  the  Natural  bridge  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  Rockbridge  county,  Va.,  is  sit- 
uated “as  a national  monument  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  watershed  of  the 
James  river,”  has  been  proposed  in  a 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Swanson  of 
Virginia.  Not  more  than  $200,000  is  to 
be  paid  for  the  property.  In  lieu  of 
money  the  owners  are  allowed  to  have 
160,000  acres  of  public  land,  not  min- 
eral or  not  reserved. 

A new  feature  in  park  management 
was  introduced  at  a recent  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by  the  apointment  of 
a committee  on  sanitation.  It  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  committee  to  keep  in 
sanitary  condition  the  swimming  pools, 
toilets,  refuse  receptacles,  refectories 
and  park  buildings  in  general.  To  set- 
tle a question  of  authority  over  play- 
grounds which  arose  between  park 
committees  and  the  playground  com- 
mittee, the  board  adopted  a resolution 
which  gave  the  playground  committee 
charge  at  all  playgrounds,  and  W.  H. 
Metcalf  was  designated  by  the  board 
as  supervisor  of  all  playgrounds. 

The  Alberta  Woman’s  Association  is 
one  of  the  most  influential  or- 
ganizations in  that  rapidly  grow- 
ing Canadian  province.  Its  mem- 
bership includes  nearly  every  wom- 
an university  graduate  in  the  prov- 
ince as  well  as  the  wives  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  university  senates  and  the 
board  of  governors.  It  was  organized 
about  six  months  ago  for  the  promo- 
tion of  higher  education  in  Alberta.  In 
Calgary,  Mrs.  D.  Andrews  is  the  presi- 
dent; Mrs.  C.  A.  Stuart,  vice-president; 
Mrs.  Blow,  second  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Harold  Riley,  corresponding  secretary ; 
Mrs.  Fred.  Currie,  recording  secretary; 
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Mrs.  Mills,  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Scott,  Miss  P.  J.  Nolan  and  Miss  Eg- 
bert are  on  the  executive.  The  Calgary 
Club  has  an  extensive  membership, 
which  is  now  interesting  itself  in  the 
bill-board  campaign  of  the  City  Plan- 
ning Commission,  and  many  club  women 
are  expressing  their  approval  of  the 
desire  of  the  Commission  for  more 
stringent  by-laws. 

If  the  park  authorities  accept  the 
proposition  made  to  it  by  Attorney 
Charles  F.  Dolle,  representing  the  Kit- 
tredge  estate,  for  a 95-acre  farm  adjoin- 
ing the  Smith  and  Kirby  farms  near 
College  Hill,  Cincinnati  will  have  a park 
much  larger  than  Eden  park  with  its  350 
acres.  With  the  Kittredge  farm  the 
new  park  would  have  an  area  slightly 
over  460  acres.  Ten  thousand  dollars 
is  asked  for  the  property  and  the  park 
commission  already  owns  the  Smith  and 
Kirby  farms. 

IMPROVEMENTS  AND  ADDI- 
TIONS. 

The  Humboldt  Road  Improvement 
Club,  Chico,  Butte  Co.,  Calif.,  has  taken 
up  the  question  of  park  building,  and 
proposes  that  at  convenient  places  along 
the  highways,  planned  for  Butte  coun- 
ty, parks  and  picnic  grounds  will  be 
laid  out  for  the  convenience  of  tourists 
and  the  enjoyment  of  local  residents. 
Donations  of  land  for  the  purpose  are 
solicited,  which  has  in  one  instance  al- 
ready been  met,  and  it  will  be  improved 
accordingly. 

Extensive  improvements  are  now  be- 
ing made  in  Lafayette  park,  Waterloo, 
la.  New  drives  are  being  laid  out,  trees 
and  shrubbery  planted,  a new  north  en- 
trance erected  and  a tennis  court  and 
baseball  diamond  arranged.  More  wild 
animals  are  being  secured  and  much  in- 
terest is  being  manifested  in  the  "Zoo” 
department. 

The  park  commissioners  of  Altoona, 
Pa.,  are  preparing  for  considerable  im- 
provement in  the  three  municipal  parks. 
Handsome  stone  markers  will  be  erected 
at  the  entrance  of  Prospect  park.  A 
children’s  playground  is  also  planned, 
as  well  as  a systematic  overhauling  of 
the  park  trees. 

Superintendent  Bernadotte  of  the 
Parks  Department  of  Montreal,  Canada, 
has  a plan  for  the  improvement  of  La- 
fontaine  Park  involving  the  expenditure 
of  $50,000.  The  superintendent  wants 
the  eastern  section  of  the  park  cut  up 
into  tennis  courts,  croquet  lawns  and 
artistically  laid  out  with  winding  road- 
ways, a lagoon  and  a small  forest  of 
trees. 

The  Ladies’  Literary  Club  of  Reed 
City,  Mich.,  proposes  to  do  what  it  can 
in  the  “City  Beautiful”  line  for  that 
place.  They  have  appealed  to  the  citi- 


zens for  help  and  will  make  personal 
calls  to  explain  their  plans  and  solicit 
subscriptions  to  help  the  work  along. 

Between  $20,000  and  $25,000  will  be 
spent  by  the  park  department  of  Des 
Moines,  la.,  in  beautifying  the  river 
front  this  year.  This  was  announced 
recently  by  Councilman  Zell  Roe  on  his 
return  from  eastern  trips  where  he  stud- 
ied the  park  systems,  public  playgrounds 
and  market  houses  there. 

A movement  has  been  set  on  foot  in 
Springfield,  Mo.,  to  improve  existing 
civic  conditions  and  to  develop  a park 
and  playground  system.  The  several 
clubs  and  such  organizations  have 
joined  hands  in  the  proposed  work.  The 
women  will  provide  a fountain  for  the 
two  city  parks,  Washington  and  Lafay- 
ette. 

Plans  now  are  being  prepared  for 
the  approval  of  the  postoffice  depart- 
ment at  Washington  providing  for  the 
beautification  of  grounds  surrounding 
the  Toledo,  O.,  postoffice.  Already  grass 
and  clover  seed  have  been  sown.  Speci- 
fications necessitating  an  outlay  of  $6,- 
500  for  plants,  flowers,  etc.,  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  federal  authorities  a short 
time  ago,  but  were  rejected  because  of 
the  expense.  Present  plans  will  call  for 
an  expenditure  of  about  $3,000. 

The  work  of  developing  Frank  Day 
park,  the  tract  presented  to  the  city  of 
Lewiston,  Mont.,  last  year  by  J.  E. 
Lane,  O.  W.  Belden  and  N.  J.  Little- 
john, will  shortly  be  taken  up.  A land- 
scape architect  will  prepare  the  general 
plans  for  the  tract. 

A large  amount  of  trees  and  shrub- 
bery has  been  set  out  in  Salisbury  and 
Perkins  parks,  Brockton,  Mass.  In  ad- 
dition, reseeding  lawns,  repairing  side- 
walks, and  general  cleaning  up  has  been 
in  progress  to  bring  the  parks  up  to  a 
satisfactory  condition. 

The  C.  E.  Moellering  Construction 
company  were  awarded  the  contract  for 
the  improving  of  Lakeside  park,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  on  its  bid  of  $13,085,  and 
has  commenced  operations.  The  engi- 
neer’s estimate  was  $13,192.66,  and  the 
Beers-Offutt  company  bid  $13,184  for  the 
same  work.  A new  nursery  was  recently- 
started  by  Superintendent  Goers  and 
has  been  opened  for  inspection.  The 
board  is  considering  the  advisability  of 
constructing  new  ball  grounds  in  the 
parks  of  the  city. 

A resolution  making  an  appropriation 
of  $10,000  for  grading  and  improve- 
ments at  Colt  park,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in- 
cluding provision  for  ice  skating,  and 
regrading  baseball  diamonds  was  re- 
ferred to  the  finance  board. 

The  boulevard  light  standards  to  be 
erected  by  the  park  board  of  Dubuque, 
la.,  in  Washington  park  are  constructed 


of  cement,  with  a cement  base  and  are 
ornamental  affairs.  They  will  be  sur- 
mounted by  five  light  globes.  The 
park  board  is  having  extensive  improve- 
ments made  around  Washington  park. 
Parking  is  being  put  in  where  some 
worn-out  cement  walk  was  located,  the 
trees  are  being  looked  after  and  on  the 
whole  it  is  expected  there  will  be  a 
great  improvement  in  the  appearance  of 
the  park. 

NEW  PARKS. 

The  C.,  B.  & Q.  Railway  is  parking 
the  approaches  to  its  new  depot  at  Gales- 
burg, 111.  Shade  trees  and  ornamental 
flower  beds  will  be  planted  and  main- 
tained and  seating  accommodations  will 
be  provided. 

Earnest  money  has  been  posted  by 
officials  of  the  city  of  Houston  for  the 
purchase  of  a tract  of  11J4  acres  of 
land  of  C.  L.  Bradley  for  $12,500.  The 
property  lies  near  Beauchamp  Springs, 
on  the  other  side  of  White  Oak  Bayou 
and  practically  completes  the  chain  of 
parks  proposed  in  his  message  by  Mayor 
H.  B.  Rice,  a chain  that  extends  from 
the  Sam  Houston  park  in  a northerly 
direction  about  the  city. 

Residents  of  Summit,  N.  J.,  who  re- 
gard their  city  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  up-to-date  municipalities 
in  the,  state,  are  congratulating  them- 
selves over  the  prospect  of  a new, 
modern  public  park  in  the  center  of 
the  city.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  Committee  for  the 
Beautification  of  Summit,  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  Bonnell  Park 
have  been  prepared  by  Charles 
W.  Leavitt,  Jr.,  landscape  archi- 
tect, of  New  York  city.  The  plans  have 
been  approved  by  the  council  committee 
in  behalf  of  the  city. 

Lestershire,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  been 
presented  with  a half  acre  of  land  in  the 
center  of  the  village  by  Mrs.  H.  L.  Jen- 
nison  for  park  purposes. 

Cannon  Park  is  the  name  of  the  new 
city  park  to  be  added  to  Danville’s  (111.) 
chain  of  parks,  which  has  been  laid  out 
as  a children’s  playground  park. 

The  Park  Board  of  Council  Bluffs, 
la.,  has  practically  completed  negotia- 
tions which  were  necessary  to  secure  the 
40  acres  of  land  which  General  G.  M. 
Dodge  offered  last  year,  and  which  with 
other  donations  and  purchased  proper- 
ties will  make  a 130-acre  park  for  the 
extreme  west  part  of  the  city. 

Negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the 
150-acre  tract  bounded  by  Central  ave- 
nue, Adams  street,  Austin  avenue  and 
the  Metropolitan  “L”  tracks,  Chicago, 
111.,  have  been  closed  by  Archbishop 
Quigley  and  the  West  Side  Park  Com- 
(Continued,  on  page  XVI) 
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PRIZE  COMPETITIVE  DESIGN  FOR  GERMAN  CEMETERY 


The  city  of  Pforzheim,  Germany, 
recently  instituted  a competition  for 
plaas  for  an  enlargement  of  the  city 
cemetery  and  for  an  elaborate  group 
of  administration  buildings  that 
should  include  a crematory,  and  the 
first  prize  design  with  its  detail  draw- 
ing of  the  buildings  is  illustrated 
here.  The  proclamation  announcing 
the  competition  called  for  plans  for 
the  erection  of  a funeral  hall  to- 
gether with  a crematory,  and  for  the 
enlargment  of  the  cemetery. 

The  total  cost  should  not  exceed 
what  cities  similar  in  point  of  size 
and  development  to  Pforzheim  are 
wont  to  spend  for  their  cemetery 
buildings.  This  mode  of  limiting 
the  cost,  however,  has  not  proved 
itself  a good  one,  since,  it  produced, 
in  this  competition,  at  least,  the  most 
widely  dififering  results — all  the  way 
from  480,000  to  1,500,000  marks.  At 


any  rate,  the  working  out  of  this 
project  would  have  been  considerably 
easier  had  definite  limits  been  placed 
on  the  total  cost.  By  the  terms  of 
the  competition,  the  competitors  were 
given  free  rein  as  to  the  division  and 
arrangement  of  the  land,  with  only 
this  one  restriction,  that  the  exist- 
ing family  vaults  and  monuments  be 
spared  and  the  walks  lined  with  the 
old  trees  be  retained  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  entire  plan  was  to  be  made 
with  this  end  in  view  that,  with  a 
simple  utilization  of  the  new  portion 
of  the  cemetery  and  a like  re-utili- 
zation of  the  old,  it  would  fill  all  the 
needs  until  the  year  1950.  In  an  ap- 
propriate place  the  establishment  of 
ash  urns  in  the  open  was  taken  care 
of.  To  serve  as  a means  of  guid- 
ance to  the  competitors,  and  to  elim- 
inate as  far  as  possible  the  numerous 


eccentricities  of  cemetery  formation 
often  noted,  the  following  fundamen- 
tal principles  were  laid  down:  “The 
cemetery  as  such  should  be  capable 
of  attaining  the  best  possible  re- 
sults, and  the  purpose  of  it,  the  prac- 
tical usefulness,  the  attaining  of  the 
highest  percentage  of  utility,  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  striving 
after  external  effects  out  of  all  har- 
mony with  the  central  idea  of  the 
cemetery. 

The  first  prize  design  was  that  of 
Architect  Menzel,  of  Dresden.  The 
designer  of  this  starts  out  with  the 
problem  of  creating  some  central 
point  around  which  all  the  rest  can 
be  grouped  and  to  which  all  must  be 
subordinated,  in  order  that  a har- 
monious whole  may  be  achieved.  In 
the  cemetery  this  is  represented  by 
the  wide  main  street  which  has  its 
origin  in  the  front  part  of  the  closely 
massed  building  section. 


FIRST  PRIZE  DESIGN  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PFORZHEIM  CEMETERY 
ARCHITECT  MENZEL,  DRESDEN,  DESIGNER. 
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The  locating  of  the  buildings  upon 
the  ground  abutting  this  main  street 
on  the  south,  which  part  of  the  ceme- 
tery has  not  been  utilized  for  graves, 
seems  most  happy.  Here  is  the  key 
to  the  whole  situation.  Here  is  the 
natural  means  of  access  from  the  city 


to  the  cemetery.  The  traffic  can  be 
sent  up  the  slowly  rising  main  street; 
the  pedestrians  can  use  the  imposing 
staircase,  which  is  barred  at  the  top 
by  a large  gate.  The  administration 
buildings  are  logically  placed  between- 
these  two  means  of  access. 

No  restrictions  are  placed  on  the 
selection  of  the  building  site,  but  it 
must:  (1)  be  easy  of  access  from  the 
city;  (2)  require  the  smallest  possi- 
ble changes  in  the  cemetery  grounds 
and  be  adapted  to  their  topography; 
(3)  take  up  as  small  a portion  of 
the  existing  and  future  cemetery  as 
possible;  (4)  leave  undisturbed  that 
part  of  the  cemetery  set  apart  for 
graves;  (5)  provide  for  the  possi- 
bility of  an  advantageous  enlarge- 
ment of  the  buildings;  (6)  fit  grace- 
fully into  the  general  plan  of  the 
city  and  be  in  harmony  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  cemetery. 

The  prizes  of  4,000,  3,000  and  2,000 
marks,  the  Germans  regarded  as  none 
to  liberal,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  if  something  creditable  was 
to  be  achieved  the  co-operation  of  a 
building  architect  with  a landscape 
architect  was  indispensable,  and  a 
compliance  with  all  the  terms  of  the 
competition  necessitated  a consider- 
able outlay  of  labor.  Besides,  the 
problem  presented  by  the  widely  vary- 
ing ground  levels  was  also  not  easy 


of  solution.  The  additional  prize 
of  1,000  marks  offered  by  the  crema- 
tion society  and  the  standing  appro- 
priation of  2,000  marks  for  purchas- 
ing purposes  make  it  possible  to  be- 
stow prizes  and  bonuses  on  a greater 


number  of  designs — eight  in  all — than 
is  usually  the  case  in  these  prize  com- 
petitions. 

Looking  at  the  specifications  for 
the  buildings,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  in  the  five  groups 

(a)  building  for  funeral  ceremonies; 

(b)  funeral  _ hall ; (c)  administration 
rooms  and  residence  for  officials;  (d) 
urn-hall  containing  cremation  oven; 
(e)  accessory  buildings.  There  were 
altogether  about  140  rooms  required 

The  existing  road  which  was  the 
hub  of  the  old  cemetery  will  be 
widened  pnd  will  serve  as  a means  of 
approach  to  the  main  street.  The 
small  declivities  which  appear  in  this 


road  at  intervals  can  be  removed  with 
little  difficulty.  The  main  street 
runs  through  the  entire  grounds,  and 
is  bisected  by  the  extensions  of  the 
existing  principal  roads. 

The  new  arrangement  of  the  graves 
harmonizes  fundamentally  with  the 
old,  and  despite  its  rigid  orderliness 
permits  of  the  most  typical  German 
landscape  effects. 

The  roads  adapt  themselves  in  their 
directions  to  the  topography  of  the 
grounds.  Back  of  the  middle  road, 
however,  there  is  a level  of  higher 
ground. 

From  the  highly  placed  road  in- 
teresting views  of  the  neighboring  low 
land  can  be  had. 

The  designer  considers  the  general 
arrangement,  the  distribution  of  the 
graves,  and  a clear  and  interesting 
laying  out  of  the  roads,  the  matters  of 
great  importance  in  this  project. 

The  family  vaults  are  placed  along 
the  wide  roads.  The  grove  contain- 
ing the  urns  is  found  in  the  old  part 
of  the  cemetery.  The  arcades  in  the 
front  portion  of  the  cemetery  should 
also  contain  urns. 

The  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  work  on  this  design,  is: 

33,635  square  meters 
of  walks  at  3 marks 

a square  meter 100,905  marks 

9,000  square  meters 
of  roads  and  squares 
at  6 marks  a square 

meter  54,000  marks 

14,800  square  meters.  . 

of  parks  in  the  front  . .- 

portion  of  the  cem- 
etery, at  7 marks  a 
square  meter  103,600  marks 


258,505  marks 

Estimated  cost  of 
buildings,  etc 860,000  marks 


Total  .1,118,505  marks 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  PLAN  OF  PFORZHEIM  CEMETERY  AND  ITS  SURROUNDINGS. 


DESIGN  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  BUILDINGS  IN  THE 
FIRST  PRIZE  PLAN  FOR  PFORZHEIM  CEMETERY. 
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NEW  DEVICE  FOR  BETTER  INTERMENT  SERVICE 


BORDER  BOARDS  AND  GRAVE  SETTING  WITH  BOARDS  OPEN. 


Dr.  R.  N.  Kesterson,  secretary  of 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  has  recently  developed  an  in- 
teresting improvement  in  interment 
service  that  adds  considerably  to  the 
beauty  and  refinement  of  the  Grave- 


side ceremonies.  It  consists  of  an  ar- 
rangement of  combined  border  boards 
and  grave  cover,  the  operation  of 
which  is  well  illustrated  in  the  ac- 
companying photographs. 

The  border  boards  and  grave  cover 


are  composed  of  two  pieces,  one  for 
each  end  of  the  grave.  They  are 
five  feet  long,  ten  or  twelve  inches 
wide  and  1%  or  1V2  inches  thick.  The 
side  boards  on  which  the  pall  bearers 
walk  are  composed  of  four  pieces  ten 
feet  long  by  ten  or  twelve  inches  wide 
by  seven-eights  thick.  Two  of  these 
pieces  are  put  together  one  on  top  of 
the  other  and  the  ends  nailed  to- 
gether. On  the  top  of  these  are 
nailed  at  each  side  strips,  the  full 
length  of  the  boards,  IV2  inches  wide 
by  three  sixteenth  thick.  This  forms 
a depression  in  which  corrugated  rub- 
ber is  either  glued  or  tacked  to  the 
board  to  make  good  footing.  A leaf 
seven  feet  and  four  inches  long  is 
produced  by  sawing  the  top  board  in 
two.  This  leaf  is  hinged  to  the  bot- 
tom board  by  three  small  hinges  to 
each  board.  These  leaves  are  opened 
out  and  a green  cloth  is  tacked  onto 
the  leaf  and  bottom  board,  then  folded 
back,  hiding  the  cloth.  The  wood- 
work is  painted  green.  In  using,  put 
down  the  two  end  pieces,  then  put 
the  side  boards  on  top  of  the  end 
pieces.  When  time  for  covering  grave 
fold  these  leaves  over  and  you  have 
a beautiful  covering  on  which  the 
flowers  are  placed.  If  the  boards  do 
not  come  together  just  slip  them  on 
the  end  pieces.  A V2  inch  strip  is 
nailed  on  the  bottom  of  these  boards 
V2  in  back  in  which  small  hooks  are 
fastened  on  which  the  grave  lining 
is  hung. 


BORDER  BOARDS  CLOSED  AS  A GRAVE  COVER. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE 


ANNUAL  MEETING 


The  committee  in  charge  of  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Association  of  American  Cem- 
etery Superintendents  to  be  held  at 
Milwaukee  August  20,  21  and  22,  has 
arranged  a very  interesting  series  of 
addresses,  and  an  outline  of  the  main 
features  of  the  program  is  about  as 
follows: 

“The  Ideal  Cemetery”— William 

Falconer. 

“Endowment  of  Private  Mausole- 
ums”— Frank  Eurich. 

“The  Best  Modern  Dust  Layer  and 
Road  Binder” — J.  C.  Cline. 

“What  is  Required  of  a Cemetery 
Superintendent” — Jas.  C.  Scorgie. 

“Horticulture  in  the  Cemetery” — 
John  Reid. 

“The  Origin,  Progress  and  Present 
Condition  of  the  A.  A.  C.  S.” — George 
W.  Creesy. 

“A  Few  Thoughts,  Retrospective 
and  Prospective” — H.  A.  Church. 


“Art  in  the  Modern  Cemetery” — O. 
C.  Simonds. 

The  committee  expects  to  have  an- 
other meeting  in  June  to  complete 
other  necessary  arrangements. 

Headquarters  have  been  established 
at  the  Plankinton  House,  where  the 
following  rates  will  prevail: 

Rooms  without  bath: 

One  person,  $1.50;  two  persons,  $3.00 
One  person,  2.00;  two  persons,  3.50 
One  person,  2.50;  two  persons,  4.00 

Rooms  with  bath: 

One  person,  $2.50;  two  persons,  $4.00 
One  person,  3.00;  two  persons,  5.00 
One  person,  3.50;  two  persons,  5.50 
One  person,  4.50;  two  persons,  6.50 

The  manager  of  the  hotel  suggests 
that  delegates  make  reservations  early 
as  there  is  another  important  con- 


vention to  be  held  in  the  city  on  the 
same  dates  with  headquarters  at  the 
Pfister,  but  no  doubt  the  Plankinton 
House  will  receive  its  share.  There 
are  several  smaller  and  very  nice 
hotels  in  the  city  having  rates  $1.00 
and  upwards  for  single  rooms  without 
bath,  so  that  members  if  they  so  de- 
sire may  secure  quarters  other  places. 

The  Plankinton  House  furnishes  a 
large  room  for  the  meetings  which  is 
in  an  inner  court  and  in  a quiet  place. 

Bellett  Lawson,  Jr.,  Elmwood 
Cemetery,  Chicago,  is  secretary  of  the 
Association. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
convention  arrangements  is  composed 
as  follows:  James  Currie,  superinten- 
dent “Forest  Home,”  Milwaukee, 
chairman;  W.  S.  Pirie,  secretary  “For- 
est Home,”  Milwaukee;  J.  Roder,  su- 
perintendent “Calvary,”  Milwaukee; 
George  L.  Tilton,  superintendent 
“Graceland,”  Chicago;  and  Edward 
G.  Carter,  superintendent  “Oak- 
woods,”  Chicago. 


PLAN  TO  ABOLISH  CEMETERIES  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Plans  for  a proposed  ordinance  pro- 
viding legal  authority  for  the  re- 
moval of  Laurel  Hill,  Calvary,  the 
Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows’  cemete- 
ries in  San  Francisco,  that  are  now 
practically  in  the  center  of  the  city 
are  being  developed  by  the  Federation 
of  Richmond  Improvement  Clubs. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, Assistant  City  Attorney  John 
Nourse,  representing  the  Richmond 
Federation  of  Improvement  Clubs, 
backed  by  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion secured  the  passage  of  an  act 
that  gives  the  city  the  right  to  order 
the  removal  of  cemeteries  and  paved 
the  way  for  the  action  that  is  now 
being  taken.  The  first  clause  of  the 
act  reads: 

Section  1.— The  governing  or 
legislative  body  of  any  city  in 
this  State  may,  by  ordinance  duly 
passed,  and  under  such  lawful 
rules  and  regulations  which  it  may 
adopt,  provide  for  the  exhuming, 
taking  up  and  removal  from  cem- 
eteries within  the  boundary  lines 
of  such  city,  that  may  have  been 
located  without  its  boundaries 
(and  in  which  such  cemeteries  no 
interments  of  human  remains 
have  been  made  for  a period  of 
not  less  than  five  years),  of  any 
or  all  the  human  remains  in- 
terred in  such  cemeteries. 

The  act  further  provides  for  the 


giving  of  due  notice  to  owners  of 
plots  of  the  order  for  removal,  after 
which  the  persons  in  charge  of  the 
cemeteries  shall  have  the  right  to  re- 
move the  remains  and  reinter  the 
same  in  some  other  designated  place. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  while  burials 
are  no  longer  allowed  to  be  made  in 
them,  the  continued  existence  of  the 
cemeteries  means  the  maintenance  of 
“an  unnatural  and  insurmountable 
barrier”  against  traffic  between  differ- 


ent districts  of  the  city,  constitutes  a 
detriment  to  property  and  an  obstacle 
to  the  plans  for  the  City  Beautiful. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Com- 
missioner Frank  Klimm,  backed  by 
Health  Officer  R.  G.  Brodrick,  who 
stated  that  they  formed  a menace  to 
health  and  needed  immediate  atten- 
tion, the  Board  of  Health  recently 
adopted  a resolution  asking  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  to  abolish  all  ceme- 
teries within  the  city  limits. 


MAP  OF  CEMETERY  SECTION  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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COMPLETE  MAUSOLEUM  IN  THIRTEEN  STONES 


DULL  MAUSOLEUM,  HARRISBURG,  PA.,  COMPLETE  IN 
THIRTEEN  STONES. 


The  Dull  Mausoleum  illustrated  here  is  not- 
able as  an  unusually  simple,  massive  structure, 
of  good  lines,  with  its  exterior  construction 
formed  from  only  thirteen  pieces  of  granite. 

The  joints  of  the  single  big  stones  that  make 
up  the  side  walls  may  be  distinguished  in  our 
illustration,  and  the  division  joint  of  the  stones 
that  form  the  body  of  the  front  walls  may  also 
be  seen  just  above  the  cornice  of  the  severely 
simple  pediment  over  the  entrance.  The  angel 
figures  wrought  from  the  granite  on  either  side 
of  the  door,  are  delicately  cut  in  low  relief,  and 
are  placed  in  a particularly  effective  and  im- 
pressive situation.  These  faintly  outlined  fig- 
ures are  the  only  decoration  of  the  exterior. 

The  simple,  square  lines,  and  undecorated 
architectural  masses  have  been  consistently 
followed  throughout  in  this  structure 

This  mausoleum  stands  on  the  A.  J.  Dull 
family  lot  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  was  erect- 
ed by  the  Colwell  Granite  Co.,  Farmers’  Bank 
Building,  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  mausoleum  is  built  from  light  Barre  granite  from 
the  E.  L.  Smith  & Co.’s  quarry.  The  size  is  12x14  ft.; 
the  four  side  walls  are  constructed  of  five  pieces  of  gran- 
ite; the  four  vertical  joints  at  the  corners  are  dovetailed 
the  full  height  of  the  wall  and  dropped  full  of  American 
manganese  bronze  anchors  and  then  poured  with  cement. 
The  roof  stone  is  one  piece  12x14  ft.  by  2 ft.  thick  in  the 
center  and  is  grooved  so  as  to  fit  down  over  the  wall 


iy2  in.  The  walls  are  mortised  and  tenoned  into  the  base. 

The  interior  is  made  of  Blanco  P.  Italian  marble  and 
contains  but  two  crypts  which  are  unusually  elegant  in 
design  and  construction.  Eighteen  months  was  spent  in 
securing  the  marble  for  the  interior  and  every 'cargo  that 
came  in  from  Italy  for  a year  and  a half  was  inspected 
until  finally  an  elegant  piece  was  secured. 


FIGHTING  THE  PUBLIC  MAUSOLEUM  IN  ILLINOIS 


The  community  mausoleum  proposition  which  is  being 


INTERIOR  OF  COMMUNITY  MAUSOLEUM  AT  DECATUR, 
ILL.,  SHOWING  DEFECTIVE  JOINTING  BETWEEN  CRYPTS. 


vigorously  promoted  in  a number  of  middle  western 
states,  especially  in  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Illinois,  has  met 
with  some  strong  opposition  in  two  Illinois  towns  that 
indicates  to  some  extent  the  methods  that  may  be  used 
in  opposing  the  movement.  Where  the  legitimate  argu- 
ments against  these  structures  are  intelligently  and  forc- 
ibly presented,  it  is  evident  that  the  public  mausoleum 
promoters  do  not  always  find  the  clear  sailing  that  their 
exuberant  literature  would  lead  one  to  believe. 

The  chief  arguments  against  the  community  mauso- 
leum are  the  generally  doubtful  sanitation,  cheap  con- 
struction, the  insufficiency  of  the  funds  set  aside  for  the 
endowment,  and  the  lack  of  proper  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  structures.  They  are  usually  con- 
structed by  local  companies  whose  officers  know  nothing 
about  the  exacting  character  of  mausoleum  building,  and 
left  in  their  charge  or  in  the  hands  of  the  local  cemetery, 
with  funds  ridiculously  insufficient  to  rebuild  or  repair 
them  if  lapses  in  construction  in  the  future  when  they  are 
filled  with  bodies  should  reveal  defects  or  deterioration 
that  might  make  them  dangerous  from  a sanitary  point 
of  view. 

These  arguments  have  all  been  definitely  and  forcibly 
presented  in  an  address  by  Bellett  Lawson,  Jr.,  Secretary 
of  the  Association  of  American  Cemetery  Superintendents, 
printed  in  Park  and  Cemetery  for  September,  1911,  and  in 
another  address  by  Walter  Trigg  in  the  Monumental  News, 
February,  1912.  These  contain  the  best  campaign  material 
opponents  of  mausoleums  can  find  by  which  to  present  to 
the  people  of  the  community  the  arguments  in  opposition 
to  the  community  mausoleum.  Where  the  arguments  con- 
tained in  them  are  widely  circulated  in  a community  there 
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will  be  a large  number  of  adherents  won  against  the  propo- 
sition of  wholesale  crypt  burial.  Cemetery  officials  who 
want  to  open  a campaign  against  the  promoters  in  their 
locality,  can  do  no  better  than  to  reprint  and  circulate 
these  two  articles  as  soon  as  the  mausoleum  promoters  ap- 
pear in  their  vicinity  and  begin  the  circulation  of  their 
literature. 

As  an  evidence  that  the  public  is  open  to  argument,  two 
campaigns  have  just  been  started  against  the  community 
mausoleum  in  Princeton,  111.,  and  in  Rockford,  111. 

In  Rockford,  a vigorous  fight  against  the  proposed  in- 
stitution is  being  made  by  residents  of  the  North  End, 
where  the  promoters  have  purchased  land.  H.  B.  Sulli- 
van, a florist,  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  a movement  to  pre- 
vent the  Rockford  Mausoleum  Company,  of  which  W.  A. 
Merrifield  is  secretary  and  general  manager,  from  erect- 
ing the  proposed  building. 

Four  petitions  were  put  into  circulation,  asking  resi- 
dents of  the  North  End  to  sign  the  protest  against  the 
mausoleum.  It  is  reported  that  the  papers  are  being  rap- 
idly signed.  The  intention  is  to  ask  the  city  to  restrain 
the  local  company  in  its  plans.  Should  the  petitions  re- 
ceive sufficient  signatures  in  time,  the  city  council  will 
be  asked  to  take  action. 

Mr.  Sullivan  stated  that  the  objection  is  based  on  the 
probable  decrease  in  real  estate  values  which  might  follow 
the  construction  of  a building  for  the  reception  of  human 
remains. 

In  Princeton,  111.,  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  trustees 
of  Oakland  cemetery  to  deliver  eighteen  choice  burial 
lots  to  the  Bureau  County  Mausoleum  Company  for  $1,000 
was  foiled  at  a special  meeting  of  the  city  council  through 
the  efforts  of  Alderman  H.  W.  Hanson,  who  led  the  at- 
tack upon  the  proposed  deal  and  in  a minority  report, 


PHOTOS  BY  C.  M.  WELLS,  ALEDO,  ILL. 

CRACK  BETWEEN  PIER  AND  WALL  OF  COMMUNITY 
MAUSOLEUM  AT  DECATUR,  ILL. 
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made  a stinging  exposure  of  the  mausoleum  proposition 
which  he  characterized  as  a scheme  to  do  the  citizens  of 
Princeton  out  of  about  $20,000. 

The  resolution  of  the  Cemetery  trustees  giving  the 
details  of  the  terms  with  the  mausoleum  people  was  as 
follows: 

‘‘That  we  the  Cemetery  trustees  recommend  the  following  contract 
and  that  the  resolution  of  the  city  council  resolving  that  a plot  of 
ground  135  feet  wide  and  57  feet  in  depth,  as  described  by  lots  and 
plots  in  contract  attached  hereto,  be  deeded  to  the  Bureau  County 
Mausoleum  Company,  they  the  Bureau  County  Mausoleum  Co. 
to  fulfill  their  part  and  the  city  of  Princeton  theirs,  of  the  contract, 
to-wit: 

‘‘That  the  Bureau  County  Mausoleum  Co.  will  pay  either  in  cash 
or  negotiable  paper  within  sixty  days  of  the  acceptance  of  contract 
by  the  city  of  Princeton  to  deed  to  the  Bureau  County  Mausoleum 
Co.  the  site  requested  by  them  and  herein  mentioned  for  the  sum 
of  $1,000.  The  Mausoleum  Co.  to  have  permanent  roadway  built, 
11  feet  wide  with  a concrete  walk  4 feet  wide,  said  roadway  to  be 
macadam  road  leading  to  the  main  road. 

“Said  mausoleum  shall  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  general 
plans  and  specifications  now  on  file  with  the  cemetery  trustees 
which  is  known  as  a Masoleum  Castalia. 

“The  outer  walls  of  the  mausoleum  shall  be  built  of  smooth 
surfaced  Bedford  stone  or  patent  Monolithic  Block  Pressed,  made  of 
pure  white  cement  and  sand. 

“Foundation  to  be  at  least  5 feet  deep  according  to  plans  and 
specifications.  The  Bureau  County  Mausoleum  Co.  also  to  give  the 
permanent  use  of  Chapel  for  which  fees  may  be  charged  to  all 
except  tomb  owners  in  the  building.  For  sealing  of  tombs  a charge 
of  $5.00  is  made,  which  in  the  event  of  the  superintendent  of  ceme- 
tery or  sexton  performing  this  work,  shall  be  used  by  them,  in  as 
far  as  the  upkeep  of  the  grounds  around  the  mausoleum  are  con- 
cerned.” 

Alderman  Hanson  after  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  land  was  valued  at  $1,770,  went  on  to  argue 
against  the  mausoleum  proposition  as  follows: 

"I  also  object  to  the  placing  of  this  mausoleum  in  blocks  number 
80  and  73,  which  I consider  the  best  site  in  the  new  park,  and  feel 
that  we  can  find  two  other  blocks  farther  south,  which  will  not 
force  us  to  sell  lots  back  of  the  Mausoleum,  for  I most  earnestly 
believe  that  any  lot  in  the  rear  or  back  of  this  building  cannot  be 
sold  at  the  appraised  value.  The  cemetery  will  therefore  suffer 
as  a consequence. 

"I  am  still  further  opposed  to  the  closing  of  one  of  the  im- 
portant driveways,  especially  so  close  to  the  main  road,  which  I am 
informed  is  only  about  150  feet  from  the  fence.  This  establishes  a 
bad  precedent,  which  I think  may  work  an  injury  in  the  future. 

“An  item  that  my  attention  has  been  called  to,  and  a very  im- 
portant item  to  the  cemetery  is  this: 

“The  superintendent  of  cemetery  collects  $4  for  each  grave  that 
is  dug,  which  money  is  turned  into  the  cemetery  fund,  there  is  a 
revenue  of  $1,200  for  the  300  crypts  that  will  be  in  this  mausoleum, 
besides  we  will  be  cutting  off  the  sale  of  at  least  75  to  100  ceme- 
tery lots,  which  will  mean  that  our  cemetery  will  suffer  through 
this  transaction. 

“These  three  objections  are  what  I base  my  judgment  on,  and  are 
the  reason  why  I am  opposed  to  the  same. 

"1  wish  to  give  you  some  information  which  I have  secured  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  National  Cemetery  Superintendents  held  in 
Philadelphia,  September,  1911.  I have  their  report  here,  and  if 
anyone  wishes  to  have  it  read,  we  can  do  so.  This  report  treats 
on  the  durability  and  the  sanitary  conditions  of  all  mausoleums 
that  their  committee  visited.  I have  here  some  actual  photographs 
of  the  mausoleum  at  Aurora,  or  at  the  village  of  Montgomery, 
which  shows  cracks  on  the  outer  wall  of  their  building  which  was 
dedicated  In  June,  1910.  I contend  that  if  the  outer  wall  cracks, 
that  the  inner  or  tomb  part  will  do  the  same  and  the  moment  it 
does,  the  gases  and  odors  will  escape,  which  will  make  it  a detri- 
ment to  the  health  of  the  community. 

“If  the  building,  in  less  than  two  years  has  had  to  have  another 
roof  put  on,  who  is  to  maintain  it,  and  how,  on  the  interest  of  a 
$1,500  fund?  What  will  be  the  results  in  twenty-five  years  from 
now,  when  most  of  the  owners  of  the  crypts  are  dead  or  have 
moved  away? 

“The  last  point  to  which  I wish  to  call  your  attention,  is  that  I 
believe  it  a promotion  scheme  pure  and  simple,  and  figure  that  300 
crypts  selling  at  $150  each,  will  net  $45,000.  Taking  their  figures 
and  making  them  high  enough,  the  building  costing  $18,000,  the 
cemetery  lots,  $1,000  and  $6,000  for  selling  the  crypts,  makes  a 
total  expenditure  of  $25,000.  This  deducted  from  the  total  $45,000, 
leaves  a total  of  $20,000  profit. 

“If  the  mausoleum  is  so  good  a thing,  why  should  not  the  ceme- 
tery control  and  secure  the  profit?” 

Details  of  the  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  the  building  were  thrashed  out  at 
length  resulting  in  a display  of  warm  feeling.  At  the 
request  of  Alderman  Moseley,  a portion  of  the  report  of 
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the  proceedings  at  the  Philadelphia  convention  of  the 
Cemetery  Superintendents’  association,  referred  to  by 
Alderman  Hanson,  was  read,  and  Mr.  Tucker  was  per- 
mitted to  answer  the  attack  upon  the  mausoleum  propo- 
sition, contained  in  the  report.  He  declared  that  Mr. 
Lawson,  who  charged  cheap  construction  and  improper 
sanitation  among  the  objections,  had  misrepresented  the 
facts  and  was  fighting  the  International  Mausoleum  Com- 
pany, which  is  the  real  backer  of  the  Princeton  enterprise, 
because  it  cut  off  what  he  called  “the  monument  graft  that 
many  superintendents  get.” 

The  council  seemed  hopelessly  tangled  in  a maze  of 
conflicting  issues  when  City  Attorney  Ira  Gibbons  came 
to  the  rescue.  In  a brief  address,  he  recounted  some  of 


the  objections  he  had  discovered  in  the  investigation  of 
the  mausoleum  proposition,  and  declared  that  the  council 
ought  not  to  bind  itself  in  any  way  to  accept  a proposi- 
tion such  as  the  one  offered. 

He  told  about  a conversation  with  a lady  who  had  just 
returned  from  Biloxi,  Miss.,  where  there  is  a mausoleum. 
He  said  the  woman  advised  anyone  who  is  in  favor  of  a 
mausoleum  for  Princeton  to  go  to  Biloxi  before  acting, 
for  the  building  there  is  unsightly  and  the  stench  from 
it  so  bad  that  it  is  actually  a menace,  she  declared. 

When  it  came  to  a vote  the  proposition  to  sell  the  land 
to  the  mausoleum  concern  was  defeated.  Full  details  of 
this  matter  may  be  found  in  the  Bureau  County  Republican, 
of  Princeton,  111.,  March  21. 


NEWS  OF  THE  LOCAL  CEMETERY  ASSOCIATIONS 


New  England  Cemetery  Association. 

The  New  England  Cemetery  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  annual  outing 
at  Springfield  and  Amherst,  Mass., 
June  18  and  19. 

The  arrangements  for  the  two  days’ 
trips  are  as  follows:  Tuesday,  June 
18,  take  train  from  large  waiting  room 
at  South  Station,  Boston,  Mass., 
at  9 A.  M.,  arriving  in  Springfield 
at  11:42  A.  M.,  where  the  party  will 
be  met  by  Superintendent  King.  All 
those  who  go  other  ways  than  via 
Boston  will  meet  at  the  Springfield 
station  at  arrival  of  train  from  Bos- 
ton at  11:41  A.  M. 

Carriages  at  the  depot  will  take 
the  members  first  to  Oak  Grove 
Cemetery  and  from  there  to  the 
Springfield  Cemetery.  After  the  cem- 
etery has  been  inspected,  the  party 
will  drive  to  Forest  Park  and  have 
luncheon.  Mr.  Ladd,  superintendent 
of  parks,  will,  after  luncheon,  provide 
guides  to  escort  the  visitors  through 
the  winding  drives  of  the  park.  The 
luncheon  and  carriages  will  be  with- 
out cost  to  the  members. 

After  visiting  the  park,  the  car- 
riages will  take  the  members  into  the 
city. 

The  next  morning  it  is  planned  to 
take  the  electric  car  at  the  Post  Of- 
fice, about  8:30,  and  ride  to  the  Hol- 
yoke and  Springfield  line,  where  a 
special  car  will  take  the  party  to  For- 
estdale  Cemetery  in  Holyoke  and 
from  there  to  Mountain  Park  and 
Mount  Tom.  Luncheon  will  be  par- 
taken of  at  Mount  Tom,  after  which 
the  special  car  will  take  all  to  the 
Notch  at  Amherst. 

The  members  will  then  have  the 
liberty  of  inspecting  the  college 
grounds,  after  which  they  can  make 
arrangements  for  their  homeward 
journey  from  the  depot  at  Northamp- 
ton. H.  A.  Derry,  Everett,  Mass,  is 
secretary. 


Ohio  Cemetery  Association. 

The  Ohio  Association  of  Cemetery 
Superintendents  and  Officials  will  meet 
at  Sidney  and  Piqua,  June  26  and  27. 
Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Wagner 
House,  Sidney.  Charles  Crain,  of  Tif- 
fin is  president  of  the  association,  and 
G.  C.  Anderson,  of  Sidney,  secretary. 
Following  is  the  program  : 

Wednesday,  June  26,  9:00  a.  m. — 
Prayer,  Rev.  R.  McCaslin;  Welcome 
Address,  Mayor  John  Duncan;  Re- 
sponse, Frederick  Green,  Cleveland; 
Roll  Call;  President’s  Address;  Secre- 
tary’s Report ; Communications ; Re- 
ceiving Dues ; Application  and  Recep- 
tion of  New  Members;  Paper,  “Laws  of 
Ohio  Regarding  Removing  of  Bodies,” 
Geo.  F.  Titus,  Norwalk;  Appointment 
of  Committees— Auditing,  Resolutions, 
Location,  Memorial.  Adjourn  until  one 
o’clock. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  1 o’clock. — 
Take  autos  at  Wagner  House  for  Wag- 


The  Cemetery  Commissioners  of  El- 
gin, 111.,  have  appropriated  $400  for 
cleaning  up  the  old  cemetery,  in  re- 
sponse to  complaints  concerning  its  neg- 
lected condition.  It  is  promised  that 
something  may  be  done  to  maintain  the 
grounds  more  respectably. 

The  Brownville,  N.  Y.,  Cemetery  As- 
sociation has  received  a check  of  $1,000 
from  Mr.  Fred  M.  Kirby  to  be  applied 
to  the  general  improvement  of  the  cem- 
etery. 

Many  improvements  are  being  made 
at  the  Sacred  Heart  church  cemetery 
east  of  Aberdeen,  S.  D.  The  walks 
have  been  newly  graveled  and  many 
trees  planted  about  the  driveways,  most 
of  which  are  evergreens  of  the  Colo- 
rado spruce  variety.  The  driveways  in 


ner  Park  Conservatories;  Inspection  of 
the  Grounds;  Take  Autos  for  Graceland 
Cemetery;  Inspection  of  Cemetery;  Re- 
turn to  Assembly  Room.  “A  Heart  to 
Heart  Talk,”  O.  P.  Sharpless,  Marion; 
Paper,  “Proper  Observance  of  Memor- 
ial Day,”  I.  N.  Smith,  Greenville. 

Evening  Session, — 6 :30  to  8 o’clock, 
Dinner;  Call  to  Order;  Question  Box; 
Nomination  of  Officers;  Adjournment. 

Thursday,  June  27,  9:50  a.  m.— Take 
Cars  at  Traction  Station  for  Piqua; 
Lunch;  Welcome  Address,  Mayor  Kis- 
er; Response,  M.  Whitaker,  East  Liver- 
pool. 12  :30 — Take  Cars  for  Forest  Hill 
Cemetery;  Inspection  of  Cemetery; 
2:30 — Call  to  Order  in  Chapel;  Report 
of  Delegate  to  National  Convention. 
Paper,  “Observations  on  Trip  Abroad,” 
J.  C.  Cline,  Dayton;  Paper,  “Does 
Green  House  Pay  in  Connection  With  a 
Cemetery?”  E.  A.  Sloan,  Marion;  Pa- 
per, G.  D.  Carroll,  Calvary  Cemetery, 
Cleveland.  Reports  of  Committees. 


the  cemetery  are  being  put  in  good  con- 
dition, while  many  private  holders  are 
giving  some  attention  to  their  lots. 

Considerable  improvement  work  has 
been  going  on  in  Fountain  Hill  ceme- 
tery, Deep  River,  Conn.,  this  spring, 
under  the  direction  of  Supt.  W.  G.  La- 
Place.  A new  road,  laid  out  and  cov- 
ered with  trap  rock  screenings,  leads 
into  the  grounds  from  the  new  north 
entrance  and  is  to  be  used  in  preference 
to  the  old  entrance  course  as  it  affords 
easier  access  to  the  cemetery. 

Improvements  in  Greenville  cemetery, 
Rochdale,  Mass.,  under  the  direction  of 
the  superintendent,  John  R.  Nichols, 
have  been  in  order  this  spring,  and  the 
lawn  mower  will  soon  be  able  to  move 
over  all  the  lots  in  the  new  part  of 
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the  cemetery.  Work  has  also  been 
done  in  the  second  cemetery.  For  the 
present  nothing  will  be  done  in  the  old 
cemetery  to  the  south  of  the  church, 
where  Indians  and  the  first  settlers  of 
the  village  are  buried.  In  time  it  is 
the  desire  of  the  commission  to  have 
this  leveled  off  and  all  the  rough  field 
stones  replaced  by  small  granite  mark- 
ers. The  cemetery  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  Worcester  county,  man)'  of  the 
stones  dating  back  to  years  before  1700. 

Conrad  Wolfe,  of  West  Duluth,  the 
new  park  superintendent,  has  assumed 
his  new  duties  at  Hibbing,  Minn.  The 
cemetery  will  be  the  first  place  to  re- 
ceive improvement  under  the  campaign 
of  improvement  outlined  by  the  park 
board  for  the  coming  summer.  Its  con- 
dition has  been  a frequent  source  of 
complaint  and  there  is  general  satisfac- 
tion over  the  prospect  of  immediate  im- 
provement. 

The  new  addition  to  Woodlawn  ceme- 
tery, Tampa,  Fla.,  will  be  available  in  a 
short  time. 

The  first  monument  in  the  Tod  Me- 
morial cemetery,  Youngstown,  O.,  was 
erected  late  in  May.  The  work  of  im- 
provement is  progressing  quite  rapidly, 
and  a great  many  lots  have  been  sold. 
An  acre  lot  reserved  for  the  Tod  fam- 
ily is  at  the  highest  point  in  the  coun- 
ty, and  all  drives  terminate  at  this 
memorial  plot.  A large  nursery  and 
greenhouse  will  furnish  an  abundance 
of  planting  material. 

At  a special  session  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  Farmington,  111.,  the  latter  part 
of  May,  it  was  decided  to  purchase  the 
three  acres  of  land  of  the  Pardun  estate 
just  north  of  Oak  Ridge  cemetery  for 
an  addition  to  that  cemetery,  to  cost 
$2,200. 

The  Flynt  Granite  Co.,  of  Monson, 
Mass.,  has  been  awarded  the  contract 
for  the  building  of  the  proposed  mortu- 
ary chapel  in  Park  Lawn  cemetery, 
Bennington,  Vt.,  at  a cost  of  $8,833.90. 
The  specifications  provide  for  random 
ashler  masonry  similar  to  that  of  St. 
Peter’s  Episcopal  church.  The  floors 
are  to  be  of  marble  tile,  the  interior 
finish  in  cypress  with  copper  flashings 
and  the  roof  of  black  Munson  slate.  The 
building  is  to  be  electrically  lighted  and 
green  cathedral  glass  is  to  be  used  in 
the  windows.  The  plans  also  call  for  a 
basement  of  sufficient  size  to  accommo- 
date a heating  plant  and  for  a super- 
intendent’s office  in  the  vestibule.  Plans 
were  made  by  William  C.  Bull,  archi- 
tect, and  give  the  following  dimensions : 
main  wing,  48  feet  6 inches  long.  The 
chapel  will  be  32-6x23-6,  the  chancel, 
14x12  feet,  the  vault,  17x20.  The  vault 
and  chancel  will  be  39  feet  over  all. 
The  chapel  will  seat  a hundred  persons, 
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and  the  vault  will  he  of  sufficient  size 
to  accommodate  40  full  sized  bodies. 

A mausoleum  to  cost  $5,000  will  be 
erected  in  Flushing  cemetery,  Long- 
Island,  N.  Y.,  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Baumann, 
of  Elmhurst,  widow  of  John  C.  Bau- 
mann The  mausoleum  will  be  of 
rough  stone  and  twenty  feet  in  height. 

The  Grinnell,  la.,  cemetery  associa- 
tion has  just  added  22  acres  to  Hazel- 
wood cemetery.  This  tract  adjoined  the 
south  side  of  the  old  grounds  and  was 
purchased  from  the  J.  B.  Grinnell  es- 
tate at  $175  per  acre. 

The  Women’s  Improvement  Club  of 
Lincoln,  Placer  Co.,  Calif.,  is  raising 
funds  with  which  to  purchase  addition- 
al land  for  the  citv  cemetery.  They 
have  in  contemplation  extensive  im- 
provements for  the  old  and  new  ceme- 
teries, including  a water  supply  from 
the  city  mains. 

The  directors  of  the  Agawam,  Mass., 
cemetery  association  have  appointed 
George  H.  Reed  superintendent  of  the 
work  at  the  cemetery.  It  is  planned  to 
have  the  cemetery  mowed  at  least  twice 
a year  in  addition  to  the  special  care 
given  many  of  the  lots.  Plans  are  also 
maturing  for  enlarging  the  cemetery 
grounds  and  making  new  and  more  ex- 
tended driveways. 

A mausoleum  to  cost,  it  is  said,  $20,- 
000  is  to  be  erected  in  Greenwood  ceme- 
tery, Decatur,  111.,  by  Mrs.  James  Milli- 
kin,  the  contract  for  which  has  been 
let. 

The  Hamilton  county  road  commis- 
sion, Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  has  awarded 
the  contract  for  the  extension  of  the 
paving  on  Georgia  avenue,  St.  Elmo, 
to  entrance  of  the  cemetery.  This  con- 
tract was  given  to  the  West  Construc- 
tion company,  and  calls  for  an  expen- 
diture of  about  $3,000. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
who  have  been  quietly  working,  since 
1907,  over  the  project  to  erect  a Con- 
federate soldiers’  monument  on  the 
central  mound  of  the  Confederate 
section  at  Arlington  Cemetery,  are 
hoping  to  lay  the  corner  stone  when 
the  U.  D.  C.  meet  in  convention  at 
Washington  in  November  next.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  Arlington,  the 
beautiful  residence  of  General  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee,  was  sold  for  taxes  and 
bought  in  by  the  government  which 
afterwards  paid  $150,000  to  the  son  of 
General  Lee  for  the  property.  In 
1900  a bill  was  passed  in  Congress 
making  an  appropriation  for  the  suit- 
able marking  of  graves  of  Confeder- 
ate soldiers,  and  since  that  time  the 
Confederate  section  has  been  kept  in 
perfect  condition. 

Planting  operations  have  recently 
been  completed  in  St.  Columbia  Cem- 
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etery,  Ottawa,  111.,  by  the  Blooming- 
ton Nursery  Company,  to  whom  the 
contract  had  been  awarded.  The  rec- 
tory grounds  were  also  improved  and 
considerable  planting  material  was  set 
out  upon  the  grounds  of  Reddick’s 
Library. 

Among  other  things  the  Boston, 
Mass.,  cemetery  trustees  report  states 
that  there  are  12  cemeteries  under 
control  of  the  trustees  that  are  more 
than  100  years  old,  for  which  an  ap- 
propriation of  $20,000  is  needed  imme- 
diately to  put  the  grounds  in  proper 
condition.  The  report  also  announces 
the  fact  that  the  trustees  have  adopt- 
ed a rule  to  the  effect  that,  except 
in  unusual  cases,  no  bodies  shall  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  receiving 
tombs  for  a period  exceeding  one 
year.  This  rule  was  made  neces- 
sary by  the  large  number  of  appli- 
cations for  the  permanent  keeping  of 
bodies  in  tombs. 

The  cemetery  committee  of  the 
Lenox,  Mass.,  cemetery  has  not  been 
selling  lots  to  any  but  residents  of 
Lenox  for  some  time.  The  old  cem- 
etery, which  has  been  in  use  since 
about  1765,  is  so  filled  that  within  a 
short  time  a new  cemetery  must  be 
secured.  This  condition  has  been 
known,  but  the  cemetery  commit- 
tee has  not  yet  obtained  any  option 
on  land,  as  the  town  must  take  the 
initial  step.  Several  prominent  men 
in  Lenox  favor  a crematory,  but  it 
is  hardly  likely  that  the  town  will 
adopt  that  more  modern  method  of 
disposal  of  the  bodies  of  its  dead  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  allow  the  use  of 
the  crematory  for  many  years. 

Mound  Cemetery,  Racine,  Wis.,  de- 
rives its  name  from  a group  of  Indian 
mounds  located  within  its  area.  There 
are  fourteen  of  them  and  all  will  be 
preserved.  A couple  of  years  ago 
Mr.  Louis  F.  Mohr,  superintendent, 
placed  a rough  stone  monument  on 
top  of  one  in  the  center  of  the  group, 
and  marked  it  “Indian  Mounds”  for 
the  information  of  visitors.  The  lot 
owners  are  also  desirous  that  every 
care  be  taken  of  these  relics  of  the 
past  which,  by  the  way,  have  made 
the  cemetery  famous.  Dr.  Hay,  who 
came  from  the  region  of  the  Ohio 
mounds  is  convinced  that  the  Ra- 
cine mounds  were  the  work  of  the 
same  race.  In  1852  some  60  mounds 
were  platted  of  this  group,  but  only 
those  in  the  cemetery  now  remain. 
Excavations  proved  them  to  be  sep- 
ulchral mounds.  Besides  human  re- 
mains fragments  of  rude  pottery  were 
found  in  them.  From  facts  investi- 
gated in  connection  with  the  mounds, 
their  antiquity  may  be  placed  at  at 
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least  1,000  years,  and  the  evidence 
also  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
people  who  built  them  were  an  ex- 
tremely barbarous  race.  The  new 
addition  to  Mound  Cemetery  is  lo- 
cated a half  mile  north  of  it.  It  is 
called  Graceland  and  is  a very  pretty 
piece  of  ground.  In  due  time  a topo- 
graphical map  will  be  made  in  prep- 
aration for  the  landscape  architect. 

An  ordinance  was  introduced  in  the 
Rockford,  111.,  city  council  the  last 
of  May,  which  resulted  from  a re- 
port on  the  petition  of  north  end 
residents  of  that  city  opposing  the 
erection  of  a community  mausoleum 
opposite  the  West  Side  Cemetery, 
which  is  within  city  limits.  In  the 
main  it  provides  that  no  interments 
shall  be  made  in  any  land,  crypt, 
vault  or  mausoleum  or  other  place 
within  corporate  limits  or  outside  cor- 
porate limits  and  within  one  mile  of 
said  corporate  limits  not  actually 
used  as  a cemetery  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1912,  etc.  It  furthermore  pro- 
vides that  no  person  or  persons  shall 
establish  or  open  a cemetery,  vault, 
crypt,  mausoleum,  or  other  place  of 
burial  within  the  above  named  limits; 
that  the  boundaries  of  existing  ceme- 
teries, etc.,  are  fixed  as  they  existed 
May  1;  and  that  no  enlargements  of 
present  cemeteries  may  be  made. 

Among  the  criticisms  made  in  the 
report  of  the  auditors  who  recently 
audited  the  books  and  records  of  Oak 
Ridge  Cemetery,  Springfield,  111., 
were:  that  there  appeared  to  be  no 
control  over  the  revenue  derived  from 
“care  of  lots,”  “single  graves  re- 
served,” “foundations  and  excava- 
tions;” a number  of  lots  found  to  have 
been  selected  during  years  1909  to 
1913,  inclusive;  deed  orders  issued 
and  interments  made  without  any 
money  having  been  paid  to  the  city 
treasurer;  interment  reports  of  single 
graves  in  confused  state,  records  prac- 
tically useless.  The  auditors  made  a 
number  of  recommendations  including 
the  installation  of  a system  construct- 
ed in  such  a way  as  to  safeguard  at 
all  points  the  revenue  and  expenses 
of  the  cemetery  and  also  show  a prop- 
er distribution  of  expenses  and  their 
relation  to  the  revenue,  thereby  to 
insure  a proper  accounting  of  funds. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  citizens 
of  Arcadia,  111.,  the  old  and  the  new 
cemeteries  of  Arcadia  were  consoli- 
dated and  put  under  one  manage- 
ment. The  old  cemetery  was  plotted 
between  1820  and  1830.  This  old  cem- 
etery contained  two  acres  and  it  be- 
came so  full  of  graves  that  it  was 
abandoned  about  thirty  years  ago  and 
the  new  cemetery  plotted  out,  which 


contains  8 acres.  Both  cemeteries 
adjoined  each  other.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  management  to  see  that 
both  cemeteries  are  kept  in  the  best 
of  repair  and  make  the  burial  grounds 
of  that  community  an  honor  to  the 
citizens.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  $700 
to  clean  up  both  cemeteries. 

In  anticipation  of  the  time  when 
there  will  be  a dearth  of  cemetery  ac- 
commodation, Commissioner  G u y 
Blackwelder,  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
is  promoting  the  idea  that  North- 
west Park  should  be  converted  into 
a cemetery.  The  transformation  is  to 
be  gradual,  say  to  cover  the  next  five 
or  ten  years,  but  in  the  interval  prop- 
er attention  should  be  given  to  im- 
proving and  planting  the  tract.  North- 
west park  contains  160  acres  of  splen- 
did alfalfa  land.  It  was  bought  sev- 
eral years  ago  by  the  old  park  board 
at  the  fancy  sum  of  $50,000.  It  is 
located  one  mile  north  of  Linwood, 
in  the  open  country,  and  has  a few 
scattering  trees. 

Wealthy  colonists  of  the  Meadow 
Brook  Hunt  Club  section  at  Mineola, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  are  again  worried 
over  the  application  made  to  the  su- 
pervisors for  permission  to  use  for 
cemetery  purposes  the  216  acres  of 
the  Isaac  U.  Willets  farm,  near  Man- 
hasset.  The  Willets  land  has  long 
been  the  hunting  ground  of  the 
Meadow  Brook  pack.  A public  hear- 
ing will  be  given  on  July  8.  Within 
the  last  six  years  several  New  York 
cemetery  corporations  have  tried  to 
obtain  permission  to  establish  ceme- 
teries, but  opposition  and  interests 
have  been  too  strong,  and  their  ef- 
forts have  failed. 

Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Columbia 
Falls,  Mont.,  was  burned  over  in  the 
latter  part  of  May.  Wooden  markers 
were  destroyed  or  charred,  and  the 
marble  tombstones  blackened,  while  the 
shrubbery  and  small  trees  were  burned. 

A fund  of  $10,000  is  being  raised 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  interior  of 
Center  Street  Cemetery,  Wallingford, 
Conn.  Much  interest  is  being  mani- 
fested in  the  work  and  a goodly  pro- 
portion^ of  the  fund  is  already  in 
sight. 

The  problem  of  the  care  of  Is- 
land Pond  Cemetery,  Ludlow,  Mass., 
is  again  facing  the  town  officials,  the 
grounds  becoming  more  and  more  a 
reflection  on  the  community.  There 
is  no  regular  caretaker,  and  the  time 
has  come  when  the  matter  must  re- 
ceive practical  attention.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  if  some-  reasonable  busi- 
ness oversight  and  care  were  bestow- 
ed upon  it  the  situation  might  be 
greatly  improved. 


In  a number  of  cemeteries  through- 
out the  country  the  setting  apart  a 
certain  day  as  “Flower  Day”  has 
helped  to  maintain  respect  and  con- 
sideration by  the  community  for  their 
place  of  burial,  and  it  is  a helpful 
idea  from  other  points  of  view.  Green- 
wood Cemetery,  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
appointed  June  13,  as  its  special 
“Flower  Day,”  and  printed  and  cir- 
culated a program  of  exercises  to  be 
held  in  a temporary  chapel  for  the 
occasion.  It  is  a custom  well  worth 
attention. 

Among  the  improvements  in  course 
of  completion  in  Crown  Hill  Ceme- 
tery, Indianapolis,  Ind.,  where  Mr. 
John  J.  Stephens  has  recently  as- 
sumed the  office  of  superintendent,  is 
a new  water  service,  calling  for  2,870 
feet  of  6-inch  water  main,  laid  5 
feet  deep  with  standpipes  and  hy- 
drants and  other  connections  for  fu- 
ture service.  Some  700  feet  of  new 
sewage  has  also  been  constructed. 
Other  spring  work  included  the  plat- 
ting of  a new  section  of  477  lots 
and  the  resodding  of  1,700  graves. 

The  Women’s  Co-operative  Civic 
League  of  Baraboo,  Wis.,  whose 
progress  we  noticed  on  several  oc- 
casions last  June,  is  again  actively  at 
work  on  improvement  affairs  in  that 
pretty  town.  Among  the  spring  ac- 
complishments have  been:  the  distri- 
bution of  twelve  park  seats  and  twelve 
waste  cans  in  the  Baraboo  and  St. 
Joseph’s  cemeteries,  and  the  purchase 
of  100  terra  cotta  numbered  markers 
to  mark  graves  in  the  single  grave 
section  of  both  cemeteries.  Mrs.  A. 
T.  Ringling  reports  that  there  never 
was  such  interest  taken  in  the  two 
cemeteries  as  has  been  shown  this 
year;  she  also  says  that  civic  work 
is  progressing  finely.  Another  pleas- 
ing incident  of  the  League’s  work  is 
that  Mr.  Rodney  True,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  sent  the  League  fifty  Doro- 
thy Perkins  roses  for  distribution  as 
"pleased  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors;”  a number  of  these  were 
planted  in  the  Baraboo  Cemetery  and 
also  in  St.  Josephs.  The  success  of 
this  woman’s  league  will  certainly  in- 
spire others  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

NEW  CEMETERIES. 

The  board  of  park  and  cemetery 
commissioners  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  have  been  considering  the  sale 
of  two  acres  of  the  Greenwood  ceme- 
tery tract  to  one  of  the  west  side 
Jewish  societies  for  cemetery  pur- 
poses. There  is  one  Jewish  cemetery 
adjacent  to  Greenwood  and  it  is  de- 
sired to  open  another.  The  board 
( Continued  on  page  XIII)  I I 


Rosehill  Cemetery,  Chicago,  lit.,  roacl  constructed  with  Tarvia  X 

Tarvia  for  Cemeteries  and  Parks 


' I vARVIA  is  a dense,  viscid  pro- 
A duct  of  coal  tar  and  is  made  in 
three  grades. 

For  road  building  use  Tarvia  X,  the 
densest  of  the  tarvias,  and  pour  it  into 
the  broken  stone  after  rolling,  using  it 
in  every  layer  from  the  bottom  of  the 
road  to  the  top,  thus  cementing  the 
whole  structure  together  in  a tough, 
waterproof  matrix. 

Such  a road  will  give  vastly  longer 
service  than  ordinary  macadam  at 
trifling  additional  expense. 

Tarvia  A,  a medium  density  of  tarvia, 
is  forsurface  applications.  Itis  applied 
hot  as  a liquid  and  solidifies  on  cooling, 
forming  a matrix  in  the  surface  of  the 
road  and  keeping  the  surface  screen- 


ings from  shifting  and  pulverizing 
under  traffic. 

Tarvia  B,  the  lightest  and  cheapest 
of  the  tarvia  treatments,  is  primarily  for 
dust  suppression.  It  is  applied  from  a 
sprinkling  cart  without  heating,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  stone  screen- 
ings. One  application  will  not  only 
suppress  dust  for  a season  but  the  road 
will  be  waterproof,  mudless,  quiet  and 
last  much  longer  than  ordinary  water 
bond  macadam. 

Booklets  mailed  on  request.  Ad- 
dress our  nearest  office. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
ton,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg, 

Cincinnati,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis, 

New  Orleans,  Seattle,  London,  Eng. 

The  Paterson  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.: — Montreal,  Toronto,  Wih- 

nipeg,  Vancouver,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
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TOPICAL  INDEX  to  OUTDOOR  LITERATURE 

An  Index  to  articles  on  Gardening,  Forestry,  Park,  Cemetery  and  Civic  Im- 
provement and  kindred  subjects  in  leading  general  and  special  magazines 
Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  any  magazine  or  periodical  at  club  rates  with  Park  and 
Cemetery.  Publications  in  which  articles  appear  are  listed  below,  and  referred  to  by  abbre- 
viations, thus:  S.  L.  8:67-8,  Feb.  09,  means:  Suburban  Life,  vol.  8,  pages  67  8,  February,  1909, 
Single  copies  should  be  ordered  direct  from  tne  publications  at  addresses  given  below. 


PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  USED. 


American  Botanist,  Joliet,  111.  (A.  B.), 
76c  year;  20c  copy. 

American  City,  The,  (Am.  C.),  New 
York,  fl.OO  year.  15c  copy;  back  numbers, 
25c. 

American  Florist,  Chicago  (A.  F.),  $1.00 
year;  5c  copy. 

American  Homes  and  Gardens,  New 
York  (A.  H.  G.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Architectural  Record,  New  York  (Arch. 
Rec.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Art  and  Progress  (A.  & P.).  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.;  $1.60  yr.;  single  copy  15c. 

Beautiful  Homes  (B.  H.),  St.  Louis, 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Florist,  The,  Peterboro,  Ont., 
Can.  (C.  F.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Municipal  Journal,  Montreal 
(C.  M.  J.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Conservation,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Cons.), 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Country  Life  In  America,  New  York 
City  (C.  L.  A.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
26c. 

Country  Gentleman,  Philadelphia,  (C. 
G.),  $1.50  year;  20c  copy. 

Century  Magazine,  New  York  City 
(Cent.),  $3.00  year;  35c  copy. 

Chautauquan,  The,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
(Chaut.),  $2.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Craftsman,  The,  New  York  City  (Cr.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Embalmers’  Monthly,  Chicago  (E.  M.), 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Fern  Bulletin,  Joliet,  111.  (F.  B.),  75c 
year;  20c  copy. 

Florists’  Exchange,  New  York  City  (F. 
E.),  $1.00:  single  copy,  5c. 

Florists’  Review,  Chicago  (F.  R.),  $1.00 
year;  5c  copy. 

Forest  Leaves,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (For. 
L.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Fruit  Grower  (F.  G.),  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
$1.00  a year;  10c  copy. 

Gardener’s  Chronicle  of  America,  Jersey 


Civic  Improvement,  Home  Grounds. 

Country  Town,  The  Improvement  of. 
By  John  Nolen.  Illust.  Am.  C. 
6:733-6.  May,  1912. 

Fort  Wayne’s  Civic  Awakening.  By 
Charles  J.  Steiss.  Illust.  Am.  C. 
6:715-19.  May,  1912. 

Horticultural  Exposition,  Internation- 
al, at  London.  Illust.  M.  D.  G. 
(German).  27:229-32.  May  18, 
1912. 


Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden.  By  C.  S. 
Gager.  Illust.  Popular  Science 
Monthly.  80:338-45.  April,  1912. 
Flowers  for  the  Rock  Garden.  Cr. 

22:105-6.  April,  1912. 

Gradener,  The;  Is  He  a Luxury  or  a 
Necessity?  By  Dr.  W.  S.  Whitman. 
A.  F.  38:1129-30. 

Garden  Cities  in  America,  Future  of. 

Cr.  22:117-22.  May,  1912. 

Gardening;  Have  We  Progressed  in? 
By  Wilhelm  Miller.  Illust.  C.  L. 
A.  21:25-6.  April  15,  1912. 

Italian  Renaissance  Gardens.  By  Wil- 
helm Arntz,  G.  K.  (German).  Il- 
lust. 14:147-57.  May,  1912. 


City,  N.  J.  (G.  C.  A.),  $1.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
(G.  M.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Gardening,  Chicago  (Gard.),  $2.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Gartenkunst,  die,  Frankfurt.  Germans 
(German),  G.  K.,  $4.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Good  Roads,  New  York  (G.  R.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Horticulture,  Boston  (Hort.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy.  5c. 

House  Beautiful  (H.  B.)>  Chicago;  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

House  and  Garden,  Philadelphia  (H.  G.), 
$5.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Independent,  The,  New  York  (Ind.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Landscape  Architecture  (L.  A.),  Har- 
risburg, Pa.;  $2.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Minnesota  Hoitlculturist,  Minneapolis 
(M.  H.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Moeller’s  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeltung, 
Erfurt,  Germany,  (German),  M.  D.  G., 
$3.00  year;  10c  copv. 

Municipal  Engineering,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  (M.  E.),  $3  00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  New 
York  (M.  J.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Monumental  News,  Chicago  (M.  N.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

National  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(N.  N.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy.  10c. 

Revue  Horticole,  Paris  (Rev.  Hort.), 
French,  $4.50  year;  50c  copy. 

Scientific  American,  New  York  (Sci. 
Am.),  $3.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Suburban  Life,  New  York  (S.  L.),  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

Survey,  New  York  (Sur.),  $2.00  year; 
10c  copy. 

Woodland  and  Roadside,  Boston  (W.  R.), 
50c  year;  single  copy,  10c. 


Landscape  Architect  and  the  House. 
By  C.  E.  White,  Jr.  Illust.  House 
Beautiful,  Chicago.  31:97-102. 
March,  1912. 

Landscape  Design  and  the  Designer 
of  Landscape.  By  H.  A.  Caparn. 
Illust.  Arch.  Rec.  31:538-45.  May, 
1912. 

Landscape  Architect  and  Gardener; 
When  They  Are  One.  Illust.  Cr. 
22:152-60.  May,  1912. 

Making  Over  Towns  and  Cities.  By 
C.  L.  Pancoast.  Collier’s  Weekly, 
New  York.  49:28.  April  20,  1912. 
Pergolas  as  Screens  for  Town  and 
Village  Homes.  Illust.  Cr.  22:34- 
41.  April,  1912. 

Planning  a Flower  Garden.  By  J.  P. 
Frothingham.  Illust.  Independent, 
New  York.  72:720-4.  April  4,  1912. 
Rock  Garden,  Wonderful  New  Kind 
of.  Illust.  C.  L.  A.  21:49.  April 
15,  1912. 

Roses,  Garden  of.  By  F.  F.  Rockwell. 
Illust.  A.  H.  G.  9:111-17.  April, 
1912. 

Remodeling  a City  Square  in  Los 
Angeles.  By  B.  A.  Heinly.  Illust. 
Am.  C.  6:729-30.  May,  1912. 


Versailles  and  Trianon,  Gardens  of. 
Illust.  G.  K.  14:129-134  (German). 
May,  1912. 

Wild  Gardens  of  California.  By.  Mrs. 
A.  S.  Hardy.  Illust.  Cr.  22:100-2. 
April,  1912. 

Window  and  Porch  Boxes.  A.  F. 
38:925-6.  May  11,  1912. 

Parks  and  Public  Grounds. 

Bird  Houses,  Von  Berlepsch,  My  Ex- 
perience with.  By  F.  H.  Kennard. 
Illust.  Bird  Lore,  New  York.  14:1- 
12.  January,  1912. 

Fertilizer;  Nitrogen  as  a.  House 
Beautiful,  Chicago.  31:  sup.  32. 
February,  1912. 

Greenhouse  Construction.  By  M.  C. 
Wright  (concluded).  F.  E.  33:1092. 
May  18,  1912. 

Mecklenburg  Private  Estate.  Illust. 
G.  K.  (German).  14:134-7.  May, 
1912. 

Park  Gardening.  By  X.  E.  E.  Schmitt. 

G.  C.  A.  15:12-13.  May,  1912. 
Public  Schools  and  the  Playground 

Movement.  By  L.  H.  Weir.  Illust. 
Am.  C.  6:740-44.  May,  1912. 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

Chestnut  Trees,  Diseased;  Treating. 
By  P.  M.  R.  Illust.  C.  L.  A.  21:26. 
April  1,  1912. 

English  Elm  Leaf  Beetle;  Fighting  It. 
Illust.  By  C.  I.  Buckman.  Am.  C. 
6:730-1.  May,  1912. 

Hardiness  of  the  N'ew  Chinese  Shrubs. 

Hort.  15:721.  May  18,  1912. 

Insects  and  Shade  Trees.  By  E.  P. 

Felt.  Am.  C.  6:731-2.  May,  1912. 
Evergreens  for  Gardens,  Long-lived. 
By  Wilhelm  Miller.  Illust.  G.  M. 
15:310-13.  June,  1912. 

Ferns  and  How  to  Grow  Them.  By 
J.  H.  Suffolk.  C.  F.  7:80-1.  May 
3,  1912. 

Forests,  New,  for  Old.  By  O.  W. 
Price.  Illust.  Outlook.  100:947-55. 
April  27,  1912. 

Forestry,  American,  A New  Move- 
ment to  Meet  a Growing  Need.  By 

H.  S.  Graves.  Illust.  C.  L.  A. 
21:33-4.  April  15,  1912. 

Lilacs,  The,  in  Arnold  Arboretum. 

Hort.  15:801.  June  1,  1912. 

Nursery  Stock,  Pedigreed.  G.  C.  A. 

15:9-11.  May,  1912. 

Perennials,  Tall,  for  Special  Purposes. 
By  G.  H.  Sinclair.  Illust.  G.  M. 
15:303-4.  June,  1912. 

Perennials,  Herbaceous,  That  Are 
Positively  Hardy.  By  C.  L.  Meller. 
Illust-.  G.  M.  15:305-6.  June,  1912. 
Perennials  for  the  Shady  Nook.  By 
Norman  Taylor.  Illust.  G.  M. 
15:308-10.  June,  1912. 

Riverside’s  Tree  Assets.  World’s 
Work.  24:120.  May,  1912. 
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Chapel  and  Receiving  Vault,  Monpelier,  Vt. 


BUILD  FOR  TOMORROW 

Don't  be  satisfied  with  what  is  good  enough  for  today.  The 
builders  of  the  old  marble  cities  were  not  content  with  great  artistic 
achievement — they  believed  in  providing  for  those  that  were  to 
come  after  them.  They  believed  in  marble,  too,  and  they  knew 
that  it  would  retain  its  color  and  brilliancy  long  after  they  were 
forgotten. 

What  was  true  then  is  equally  true  today.  The  Montpelier 
Receiving  Vault,  both  in  design  and  finish,  stands  for  all  that  is  best 
in  memorial  architecture — moreover,  it  has  the  solidity  and  the  endur- 
ance of  PITTSFORD  VALLEY  MARBLE.  It  is  built  for  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present. 


Vermont  Marble  Company 


BRANCHES: 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 

WASHINGTON 


Proctor,  Vt. 


BRANCHES: 

CLEVELAND  ST.  LOUIS 

CHICAGO  TACOMA 

KANSAS  CITY 
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Devoted  to  the  Improvement  of  Parks, 
Cemeteries,  Public  and  Private  Grounds 


Published  on  the  15th  of  the  Month  by 
R.  J.  HAIGHT 
440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

EDITORS 

John  W.  Weston  O.  H.  Sample 

Subscription,  $2.00  a Year.  { ^nada,'  $2,25 

Shade  Trees  in  Towns  and  Cities, 

Proper  Care  of.  By  I.  Motes.  A. 

H.  G.  9:  sup.  25.  April,  1912. 
Tulips  in  the  Hardy  Border.  By  H. 

S.  Adams.  Illust.  C.  L.  A.  21:35-6. 

April  1,  1912. 

Water  Lilies.  By  William  Tricker. 

Illust.  G.  C.  A.  15:5-6.  May,  1912. 
Wild  Flowers  of  Dakota,  Some.  A.  B. 

18:35-39.  May,  1912. 

BOOKS,  REPORTS,  RECEIVED. 

“Sewage  Disposal,”  by  Ogden  and 
Cleveland,  recently  published  by  John 
Wiley  & Sons,  of  New  York,  is  de- 
signed to  meet  in  a simple  practical 
way  the  demands  of  modern  sanita- 
tion with  regard  to  the  disposal  of 
sewage.  In  their  respective  positions, 
the  authors  have  each  received  scores, 
if  not  hundreds,  of  letters  asking  for 
information  on  how  to  build  a septic 
tank  and  how  to  get  rid  of  the  sewage 
from  a country  house.  The  pages  of 
this  book  represent  an  attempt  to 
answer  these  questions  in  a more  gen- 
erous way  than  is  possible  in  individ- 
ual letters,  and  to  explain  the  subject 
of  Sewage  Disposal  to  such  an  extent 
that  a small  plant  may  be  constructed 
with  a reasonable  expectation  of  suc- 
cessful operation.  The  book  sells  for 
$1.60  postpaid,  and  may  be  ordered 
from  Park  and  Cemetery. 

The  eighteenth  volume  of  the  Year- 
book (1911)  has  just  been  issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  appearance  and  make- 
up it  differs  but  little  from  its  pre- 
decessors. It  contains  thirty-one 
articles,  sixty-seven  full-page  illustra- 
tions, of  which  nine  are  colored,  and 
twenty  text  figures.  The  deserv- 
edly large  place  which  the  general 
farmer,  the  fruit  grower,  the  trucker, 
and  the  grower  of  special  crops  hold 
in  the  thought  and  activities  of  the 
department  is  demonstrated  by  the 
articles  on  the  “Promising  new  fruits,” 
“Seasonable  distribution  of  labor  on 
the  farm,”  “Some  results  of  the  farm- 


For  Quicker  Greenhouse  Deliveries 

TO  get  a greenhouse  job  to  do  is  one  thing— to  get  the  job 
done  when  you  want  it  done  is  quite  another  thing. 

If  you  are  in  a hurry  for  your  house,  we  are  in  just  as 
much  of  a hurry  as  you  are. 

Never,  in  our  half  a century  and  more  of  business,  have 
we  been  turning  out  houses  with  such  speed. 

Our  Western  Factory  at  Des  Plaines,  Illinois,  is  a new 
one — up-to-date  in  every  particular. 

The  entire  Eastern  Factory  at  Irvington,  New  York, 
haslpractically  been  rebuilt  and  modernized.  The  handling 
of  the  work  more  carefully  systematized. 

All  this  is  telling,  and  telling  big  in  both  the  speed  and 
quality  of  our  work. 

If  you  want  the  best  of  work  and  quickest  work  possible — 
you  want  us.  Write  at  once  and  let’s  get  things  started. 

Lord  & Burnham  Company 

SALES  OFFICES: 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago 

St.  James  Bldg.  Tremont  Bldg.  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.  Rookery  Bldg. 

FACTORIES: 

Irvington,  N.  Y.,  Des  Plaines,  111. 

Erected  at  Glover  settle,  N.  Y. 


A I ■ T f*  for  interior  of  Mausoleums. 

« I O I P for  Vaults  of  All  Kinds. 

U L 11  I L for  Blackboards  and  Roofing. 

STRUCTURAL  SLATE 

of  all  kinds.  Write  us  for  quotations. 

Bangor  Structural  Slate  Co.,  banugor?penna: 


Grave  Linings, 

colors  and  prices  to  suit 
everybody. 

Grave  Tents, 

made  to  order.  Our  olive 
green  tents  blend  with 
nature  and  take  away 
the  fair  ground  appear- 
ance  of  the  ordinary 
tent. 

Dirt  Covers, 

Our  olive  green  duck 
dirt  covers  last  four 
times  as  long  as  any  oil 
cloth  cover  and  always 
look  better. 

Casket  Linings, 

all  styles  and  at  reason- 
able prices.  Green  and 
grey  crex  for  around  the 
grave. 

LOWERING  DEVICES,  CEMETERY 
TRUCKS,  CASKET  RACKS,  and  a 

full  line  of  all  undertakers 
supplies. 

Doddridge  Grave 
Decorating  Co. 

Milton,  Ind. , 
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No.  1 


No.  2 


’T’HESE  illustrations 
taken  from  the  same 
point  show  how  the  new 
Bomgardner  Mausoleum 
Elevator  can  be  adjusted  to 
meet  all  conditions. 

In  illustration  No.  1 the  casket  is 
being  placed  in  the  top  or  fifth 
crypt,  while  No.  2 shows  the 
same  elevator  reduced  in  height 
to  7 feet  6 inches,  and  the  casket 
is  being  rolled  into  a lower  crypt. 

The  casket  is  moved  by  means  of 
rolls  upon  which  it  rests,  the 
operator  turning  a crank  and 
quietly  moving  the  casket  forward 
into  its  last  resting  place. 

This  elevator  can  be  made  for  a 
six  or  even  seven  crypt  mauso- 
leum, as  may  be  required. 

We  also  make  a special  elevator 
for  private  mausoleums. 


For  Further  Particulars,  Write  the 

Bomgardner  Manufacturing  Company 

Cleveland  Sixth  City 


The  New  Bomgardner 
Mausoleum  Elevator 
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ers  co-operative  demonstration  work,” 
“Rotations  in  the  corn  belt,”  “Cot- 
ton improvement  on  a community 
basis,”  "The  weather  bureau  and  the 
cranberry  industry,”  “Plant  introduc- 
tion by  the  plant  breeders,”  “Rela- 
tion between  rotation  systems  and  in- 
sect injury  in  the  South,”  and  “The 
value  of  predaceous  beetles  in  de- 
stroying insect  pests.”  “Decomposi- 
tion and  its  microscopical  detection 
in  some  food  products,”  “Green  vege- 
tables and  their  use  in  the  diet,”  and 
“A  new  respiration  calorimeter  for 
use  in  the  study  of  problems  of  vege- 
table physiology,”  will  appeal  very 
strongly  to  the  student  of  methods 
of  improving  the  food  consumed  by 
the  people.  Other  papers  of  current 
interest  submitted  by  different  bu- 
reaus, entitled  “Our  mid-Pacific  bird 
reservation,”  “Bird  enemies  of  the 
codling  moth,”  “Crawfish  as  crop  de- 
stroyers,” “Fibers  used  for  binder 
twine,”  “Important  American  soils,” 
the  “Subsoil  waters  of  central  United 
States,”  and  “The  winds  of  the  United 
States  and  their  economic  uses,”  com- 
plete the  department’s  current  con- 
tribution in  the  new  Yearbook.  The 
larger  part  of  the  edition  of  this  vol- 
ume is  reserved  by  Congress  for  dis- 
tribution by  senators,  representatives, 
delegates,  in  Congress  and  resident 
commissioners,  and  the  department’s 
limited  quota  is  reserved  principally 
for  its  voluntary  correspondents  for 
whom  its  entire  supply  is  insufficient' 
to  furnish  one  copy  to  each. 

“Landscape  Architecture,  a Defini- 
tion and  a Resume  of  its  Past  and 
Present,”  an  address  by  Stephen  Child, 
Fellow  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects,  presented  before  the  Col- 
lege of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
published  in  Park  and  Cemetery  last 
year,  has  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet 
form.  The  author  discusses  in  four 
chapters : Lanscape  Architect  or  Land- 
scape Gardener;  Landscape  Architecture 
of  Ancient  Times  and  of  the  Italian 
and  Mediaeval  Periods;  English,  French 
and  American  Design;  and  Parks  and 
Public  Grounds,  with  suggestive  illus- 
trations of  plans  of  public  and  private 
grounds,  etc.  The  pamphlet  is  6 x 9 
inches,  30  pages,  paper  bound.  Price 
25  cents.  R.  J.  Haight,  publisher,  440 
So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Ground  Moles  and  How  to  Catch 
Them  is  the  title  of  a little  booklet  by 
L.  H.  Olmsted  that  will  interest  many 
Park  and  Cemetery  readers  at  this  sea- 
son. Mr.  Olmsted  is  the  inventor  of 
an  improved  mole  trap  which  has  been 
highly  recommended.  The  booklet  will 
be  sent  on  request  to  L.  H.  Olmsted’s 
Son,  Hansbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 


Squier’s  Weed  Killer 

In  using  a Weed  Killer 

why  not  use  the  best? 

Squier’s  Weed  Killer 
is  Supreme. 

Mnfd.  and  Sold  by 

E.  Harrison  Mfg.  Co. 

RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


RESERVOIR 


IRON  VASES 
and  LAWN 
SETTEES 

Manufactured 
by 

Me  Donald 
Brothers 

108-114 
Liberty  Street 
COLUMBUS 
OHIO 

Send  for 

Catalogue 


GALVANIZED 

(THEY  NEVER  RUST) 


CAST  IRON  GRAVE  & LOT  MARKS 


BOUQUET  HOLDERS,  CROSSES,  ETC. 

~s  BERGER  MFG.  CO.  c#T„r 

® SECTIONS  STA.  A.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  REQUEST 


Weeds  are  often 
undesirable  in  ponds, 
streams,  rivers,  lakes, 
etc.  Please  notice  the 
simple  and  effective 
operation  of  the 
Submarine  Weed 
Cutting  Saw 
above.  The  weeds 
are  cut  at  the  roots 

and  floating  down  stream.  The  device  maybe  handled  in  lengths  to  a great  extent  fro  m the 
banks,  or  just  as  well  from  boats  on  larger  lakes.  In  use  by  many  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  and  high- 
ly recommended  here  and  abroad.  Write  for  illustrated  circular,  references,  etc. 

ASCHER.T  BROS.  - Cedar  Lake,  - West  Bend.  Wis. 


Silver  Medals 
Austria  1909 

Pueblo,  Colo. 
1910 


Gold  Medal 
Belgium  1909 


What  other  people  say: 


“Certainly  the  best  I 
have  used.”— J.  G.  Wal- 
lemiscerd,  Buffalo  Burial 
Ass'n.  . , . “It  is  quite  as 
effective  as  other  makes 
and  costs  less.” — W.  T. 
B.  Roberts  & Son,  Glen- 
side.  ...  “I  recommend 
it  heartily.”  — C h a s . 
Murray,  Washington 
University. 


Kill  Weeds;  Don’t  Dig  ’em  Out. 

Sprinkle  walks  and  driveways  with  Target  Brand  Weed  Killer, 
and  in  48  hours  the  weeds  will  be  destroyed,  roots  included. 
It’s  easier  than  grubbing  them  out — cheaper,  better.  One 
application  is  usually  sufficient  for  a whole  season. 

TARGET  BRAND  WEED  KILLER 

frees  Tennis  Courts,  Baseball  Diamonds  and  Race  Tracks,  alley-ways, 
fence  corners,  flag  walks,  brick  pavements  and  gutters  from  the  weed 
plague.  It  won’t  injure  marble,  cement  or  bricks. 

Strongly  endorsed  by  owners  of  estates,  superintendents  of  Country 
Clubs,  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  as  the  most  efficient  weed  killer. 

One  Gallon,  $1.00.  Ten  Gallons,  $8.50.  Barrels,  per  Gallon,  75c 

One  gallon  diluted  will  cover  100  to  150  square  yards. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 

Horticultural  Chemical  Co.,  131  So.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia 
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Lansing -Advance  Mortar  Mixer 

And  Concrete  Mixer 

Write  for  cat  alog  P.  M. 

LANSING-COMPANY 

Formerly  the  Lansing  Wheelbarrow  Co. 

29  Division  St.  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


OLMSTED’S 

Improved  Reliable 

Mole  Trap 

This  trap  is  construct- 
ed entirely  of  steel  and 
iron.  Each  trap  is  packed 
in  a strong  paper  box. 

C arried  in  stock  by  Job- 
bers, Nurserymen,  Flor- 
ists and  Seedsmen 
throughout  the  U.  S. 

“Ground  Moles:  Their 
Habits,  and  how  to  Catch 
Them,’’ a book,  free. 

L. H. OLMSTED’S  SON,  I'ansbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 


The  Davis 
Road  Brush 


For 

Gravel  and 
Macadam  Roads 


^ONFORMS  to  crown  of  road.  Cleans  and  smooths  at  one  operation.  Shifts  road  material  slightly  towards 
^ center  and  drops  coarser  material  in  ruts  and  lateral  washes.  Useful  in  applying  calcium  chloride  Es- 
pecially valuable  for  Parks  and  Cemeteries.  Write  for  booklet. 

GEO.  U.  DAVIS,  502  W.  30  th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Kill  the  weeds  and  grass  that  deface  your  walks  and  drives 

FAIRMOUNT  WEED  KILLER 

Original  Introducers  oj  IV led  Killing  Chemicals.  Beware  of  cheap  Imitations 
No  Failures.  Fourteen  Years'  Experience 

Will  do  the  work  at  SMALL  COST  and  do  it  EFFECTUALLY  and 
THOROUGHLY.  Does  not  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  walks  or 
drives.  Kills  the  weeds  and  grass,  keeps  gravel  or  broken  stone  clean 


EXAMINE  THIS  A barrel  of  50  gals,  will  make  2500  gals,  of  liquid  ready  to  apply 
rj.  . |->l  17  to  t*le  roadway,  covering  7500  SQ.  YDS.  of  surface  and  costing 

I AdLl  1 less  THAN  2 CENTS  a gallon  to  put  on. 


THE  OLD  METHOD  of  hoeing  out  weeds  and  grass  is  too  costly 
TRY  OUR  WAY  and  you  will  never  be  content  with  any  other 

Fairmount  Weed  Killer  ONLY  Does  the  Work  Right 

SEND  ORDERS  TO  SEEDSMEN  or  direct  to  = 

FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 

ONLY  MAKERS 

N.  W.  Cor.  Broad  and  Fairmount  Avenue  - PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Fifteenth  Year  of  Successful  Weed  Killing 


CEMETERY,  PARK  AND  LAWN  FENCE 


A combined  Iron  and 
Wire  Fence  affords  the 
ideal  protection. 


Cemetery 

Arches. 

Drive 

Gates. 


tSANT  HILL  CEMETERY  H 

jglp 

Kglb 

m zA, 

YdfNo CSC&G-O-  HI 

WJm 

Handsome,  strong,  du- 
rable, and  is  cheaper 
than  a wood  fence. 


tt  fcifr.tYti. 


Ornamental 

Fabric. 

Walk 

Gates. 


KITSELMAN  ORNAMENTAL  FENCE  “ir°e( 

Erect  Kitselman  Ornamental  Fence  and  your  fence  troubles  will  be  over.  Large  fully  illustrated  catalogue  sent 
free  on  request.  Special  prices  to  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Churches. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS,  308  S.  Council  St.  MUNCIE,  INDIANA. 
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The  American  Civic  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  made  several 
interesting  reprints  and  is  circulating 
them  through  the  secretary’s  office. 
"The  New  Washington”  is  reprinted 
from  Munsey’s  Magazine;  “Washing- 
ton, a Model  City,”  is  the  address  of 
Lieut-Col.  William  V.  Judson  before 
the  association’s  last  convention;  and 
“Replanning  Small  Cities,”  by  John 
Nolen,  is  the  first  book  to  result  from 
the  widespread  movement  to  improve 
and  remodel  American  Cities.  It  pre- 
sents admirable  studies  of  six  typical 
small  cities.  Information  concerning 
these  publications  may  be  had  from 
the  secretary  of  the  American  Civic 
Association,  Richard  B.  Watrous, 
Union  Trust  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Mr.  Edward  Hatch,  Jr.,  chair- 
man of  the  Fly  Fighting  Committee, 
of  the  association,  has  issued  for  the 
association  a new  bulletin  called  the 
“Fly  Fighter,”  which  may  be  had  in 
quantity  from  the  secretary. 

From  Purdue  University  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Lafayette, 
Ind.:  “Unproductive  Black  Soils,” 

bulletin  No.  157;  and  “Liming  the 
Soil,”  circular  No.  33;  and  “Results 
of  Co-operative  Fertilizer  Tests  on 
Clay  and  Loam  Soils,”  bulletin  No. 
155. 

“Special  Libraries,”  a check  list  of 
references  on  city  planning,  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Special  Libraries  Asso- 
ciation, 93  Broad  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Official  Register  of  the  Harvard 
University  School  of  Landscape 
Architecture  giving  all  necessary  in- 
formation about  this  department  of 
the  university.  * 

“Combating  Orchard  and  Garden 
Enemies,”  bulletin  No.  102  from  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of 
the  University  of  Missouri,  at  Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  for  1911,  Part 
II,  contains  interesting  reports  of 
officers  and  committees. 

TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 

Folders  and  illustrated  cards  from 
the  Little  Tree  Farms,  Framingham, 
Mass. 

“Agency  News,”  house  publication 
of  the  Moore  Monument  Company, 
Sterling,  111.,  for  its  agents. 

PERSONAL. 

Prof.  A.  T.  Erwin,  of  the  Iowa  State 
College  at  Ames,  la.,  informs  us  that 
an  appropriation  of  $25,000  has  been 
made  for  the  construction  of  a mile 
of  driveway  on  the  campus  this  sum- 
mer and  for  the  addition  of  a number 


AGENTS — Yes,  we  want  an  agent 
in  every  town  to  sell  our  monuments. 
Cemetery  Superintendents  and  Sex- 
tons make  good  money.  Our  terms 
are  right.  The  best  of  work  supplied. 
Write  to-day  for  our  terms.  We  have 
hundreds  of  agents. 

Moore  Monument  Company 

PARK  AVENUE  v V STERLING,  ILLINOIS 


TREE  TANGLEFOOT 

an  absolutely  harmless,  sticky  substance 
especially  adapted  for  the  protection  of 
trees  against  all  climbing  insect  pests. 
Applied  directly  to  tree  trunks.  No 
apparatus  required  but  easily  applied  with 
a wooden  paddle.  One  pound  makes 
about  nine  lineal  feet  of  band.  One 
application  remains  effective  from  three 
to  four  months  (rain  or  shine)  fully  ex- 
posed to  weather.  No  mixing  required. 
Tree  Tanglefoot  comes  prepared  for  use. 

Band  your  trees  early.  Do  not  wait 
until  insects  are  seen. 

Send  for  Booklet 

The  O.  & W.  THUM  CO. 

Grand  Rapids.  MicH. 

Manufacturers  of  Tanglefoot  Fly  Paper  and  Tree  Tanglefoot 


Have  more  beautiful  Flower- 
ing Shrubs,  plants  and  fruit 
by  using  the 

LOWELL 

FOUNTAIN  COMPRESSED 
AIR  SPRAYER 

Just  the  thing  for  Florist  and  Gardeners. 
The  Strongest  Air  Pressure  Sprayer  made. 
Easy  to  operate,  handy  to  carry. 

Catalogue  on  request 

Lowell  Specialty  Co. 

Lowell,  Mich. 


The  Waller  Vault 

Everlasting 


Water,  Vermin  and  Burglar  Proof 

Made  from  the  best  Ohio  blue  and  buff  fine 
grain  stone,  any  size  or  style,  standard  sizes  always  in  stock.  We  guarantee  quality,  work- 
manship and  prompt  shipment. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices.  Grave  covers  or  unfinished  stock  furnished  when  wanted. 

THE  WALLER  BROS.  STONE  CO. 

Office,  Quarries,  Mills  and  Vault  Yards:  McDermott,  Ohio. 
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WEBSTER’S 
NEW 
INTERNATIONAL. 
DICTIONARY 

THE  MERRIAM  WEBSTER? 

IWaucn  ^ is  a NEW  CREATION, 
UU.OU5C  covering  every  field  of  the 
world’s  thought,  action,  and  culture. 
The  only  new  unabridged  diction- 
ary in  many  years. 

R«<*ante  it  defines  over  400,000 
Because  Words . Z70o  Pages. 

6000  Illustrations. 

Reran rp  it  is  the  only  dictionary  with 
uti-aujt  the  new  divided  page. 

Rerauce  it  is  accepted  by  the  Courts, 
Because  Sehools>  and  f>res3  aa  thf2 

one  supreme  authority. 

Rernnce  he  who  knows  Wins  Suc- 
Because  cesSi  jjet  ua  tell  you  about 
this  new  work.  Write  for  specimens 
of  the  new  divided  page. 

G.&C.MERRIAM  CO., Publisher*, Springfield, Mag*. 
Mention  this  paper, receive  FREE,  set  of  pocket  maps. 
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YOU  CAN  HELP 

to  make  friends  for  Park  and 
Cemetery  by  patronizing'  its 
advertisers  and  by  giving  the 
paper  credit  for  the  intro- 
duction when  corresponding 


STEEL  STANDARD  SETTEE 

Manufactured  in  any  length 
INDESTRUCTIBLE  COMFORTABLE 

Write  for  prices,  stating  requirements 
STEEL  FURNITURE  CO. 

Sixth  8c  Front  Sts.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


REVISED 

Cemetery  Laws 

OF  NEW  YORK  STATE 

A new  edition  of  this  complete  handbook 
of  New  York  Cemetery  laws.  Includes 
many  new  cases  from  other  states  and 
several  important  amendments  to  New 
York  laws  down  to  1906.  The  cases  from 
other  states  and  suggestions  from  New 
York  laws  make  it  invaluable  to  cemetery 
officials  everywhere. 

Price  $1.25  Postpaid 

Park  & Cemetery,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


By  F.  A.  WAUGH;  A 
practical  book  on  the 
general  principles  of  out- 
door art  with  many  suggestions  for  improvement  work.  Cloth,  i2mo; 
illustrated.  Price  50c.  R.  J.  HAIGHT,  440  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBBERY 


Write  for  prices  NOW  on  your  requirements  for  spring 

HIRAM  T.  JONES 
Union  County  Nurseries 
ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


The  “Lewis”  Patented  Hydrants  and  Street  Washers 


ADOPTED  BY  MANY  OF  THE  LEADING  PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES 
SPECIFIED  BY  LEADING  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 


Some  Points  of  Superiority 


Simple  in  construction,  positive  in  action. 

All  parts  interchangeable  and  can  be 
duplicated  at  any  time. 

Anti-freezing,  as  they  drain  dry  as  soon 
as  turned  off. 


Plunger  can  be  withdrawn  for  repairs,  as 
automatic  stop  valve  prevents  water 
from  flowing. 

Each  Hydrant  and  Street  Washer  tested 
under  pressure. 


These  goods  are  extra  heavy  and  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Parks  and  Cemeteries. 


Manufactured  Exclusively  by 

THE  HAYDENVILLE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Brass  Valves,  Hose  Pipes,  Coupl  njs  and  Hose  Faucets 
ESTABLISHED  1845  HAYDENVILLE,  MASS.,  AND  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 

A Simple  System  of  Keeping  a 
Complete  Record  of  Interments, 

Lot  owners,  Location  of  Graves,  etc. 

Specimen  paces  Sent  on  Application 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  PUBLISHER 

440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


What  Cemetery  Superintendents 
— — -Need  to  Know 

The  need  for  exact  information  about  other  cemeteries, 
laws  relating  to  the  dead,  etc.,  often  comes  to  the  Ceme- 
tery Superintendent. 

Fairchild  Cemetery  Manual 

gives  in  compact  form  the  greatest  amount  of  such  in- 
formation that  was  ever  compiled. 

The  legal  information  alone  is  worth  ten  times  the  cost 
of  the  book. 

No  cemetery  superintendent  who  has  ever  examined  the 
Manual  would  do  without  it. 

$1.00  in  paper  covers  $1.50  in  cloth  binding 

R.  J.  HAIGHT 

440  So.  Dearborn  Street  Chicago  111. 


When  Writing  Kindly  Mention  Park  and  Cemetery 
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of  cement  walks.  Mr.  W.  H.  Dunn, 
president  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Park  Superintendents  was 
called  to  Ames  to  advise  with  them 
on  the  best  type  of  construction  for 
the  roads. 

Charles  H.  Ramsdell,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  is  at  work  on  plans  for  three 
parks  in  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  one  for 
Wylie  Park  which  includes  about  175 
acres  with  Lake  Minne-eho;  one  for 
the  treatment  of  Moccasin  Creek,  and 
fifteen  or  twenty  acres  of  neighboring 
park  lands,  and  one  for  the  park 
in  West  Aberdeen  containing  about 
13  acres.  He  has  also  been  in  con- 
sultation with  the  School  Board  of 
Aberdeen,  working  up  a plan  for  the 
arrangement  of  lawns,  shrubbery  and 
play  grounds  surrounding  the  new 
high  school  and  the  Washington 
school  of  that  city. 

In  reference  to  the  illustration  of 
the  Iron  Gateway  of  Mt.  Carmel 
Cemetery,  Kings  County,  New  York, 
given  on  the  front  page  of  our  May 
issue,-  it  will  be  of  interest  to  state 
that  the  cemetery  itself,  includ- 
ing the  entrance  piers  and  gate's,  was 
designed  and  laid  out  by  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Leavitt,  Jr.,  civil  and  landscape 
engineer  of  New  York  City. 

OBITUARY. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Ottumwa 


How  to 
Plan  the 
Home 
Grounds 


By  Samuel  Par- 
sons, Ex-Supt.  of 
Parks.  New  York 
City,  27  chapters 
of  suggestive  text, 
profusely  illustrat- 
ed. Price  $1.00. 


Shade 
Trees 
in  Towns 
and  Cities 


By  William  Solo- 
taroff,  B.  S.,  Sec. 
and  Supt.  Shade 
Tree  Commission, 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Beautifully  and 
fully  illustrated.  A 
valuable  work. 
Price  $3.00  net. 
Postage  20  cts. 


R.  J.  Haight, 

440  S.  Dearborn 
St.,  CHICAGO. 


Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture 

BY  PROF.  L.  H.  BAILEY 
Of  Cornell  University 
IN  FOUR  VOLUMES 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY  and  LANDSCAPE  GARDEN- 
ING has  made  special  arrangements  with  the  publishers 
and  now  offers  it  to  its  readers  on  special  easy  monthly 
terms,  $2.00  per  month  for  ten  months.  The  work 
shipped  by  express  prepaid  on  receipt  of  first  installment 
and  coupon  below  filled  out. 

Practical  instructions  on  every  subject  connected  with 
Horticulture.  Four  handsome  quarto  volumes;  2,800 
original  engravings,  50  full  plates;  2,016  pages  and  4,357 
articles.  Total  plants  accounted  for  24,434. 

Fill  out  this  coupon  and  mail  with  first  payment: 

SPECIAL  ORDER  BLANK 

Date 

Park  & Cemetery, 

UU0  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Please  enter  my  name  as  a subscriber  for  the  new  CYCLOPEDIA 
OF  AMERICAN  HORTICULTURE  to  be  sent  to  me,  charges  pre- 
paid, complete  in  four  illustrated  volumes,  bound  in  green  cloth.  I 
enclose  $2  and  agree  to  pay  $2  monthly  for  nine  months  after  delivery 
until  $20  is  paid. 

Signature 

Address 

Town State 

Reference 

NOTE:— Send  Money  by  Check  or  Post  Office  Money  Order 

Park  & Cemetery 

440  S.  Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO 


_ JOHN  DAVEV 
Father  of  Tree  Surgery  I 


Your 
work  as 
cemetery  or 
park  superin- 
tendent  is 
judged  by  the 
appearance  of 
the  place  under 
your  charge.  You 
cannot  expect  it  to 
be  inviting  and  at 
tractive  if  you  allow 
the  trees  to  die 
Everydeadordyingtree 
reflectsuponyouassuper- 
intendent.  Many  trees  that1 
appear  sound  may  have  a 
weak  crotch.  The  first  high 
wind  will  blow  them  over. 
Loss  of  property  and  life  may 
result.  A little  expert  at- 
tention will  save  these  trees. 

Davey  Tree  Experts 
Do 

for  trees  what  expert  surgeons  do  for 
human  beings — they  prolong  life.  So 
don’t  let  heartless,  inexperienced  tree 
choppers  touch  the  trees  under  your 
charge.  Davey  Experts  are  trained 
in  the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree 
Surgery.  They  carry  credentials 
proving  them  qualified.  All  graduates 
are  employed  by  the  Davey  Tree 
Expert  Company  WE  NEVER  LET 
GOOD  MEN  GO.  If  you  have  any 
reason  to  suspect  that  any  of  the  trees 
under  your  care  are  dying  or  diseased 
write  at  once  and  arrange  for  a free 
expert  examination.  If  you  wait  until 
later  it  may  be  too  late  to  save  them. 
Mention  the  number  of  trees  and 
the  kind. 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc. 

270  Root  Street,  Kent,  Ohio 
Branch  Offices: 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  111.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  Address: 

630  Conf.  Life  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Representatives  Available  i 

Everywhere 
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Cemetery,  Ottumwa,  la.,  at  its  meet- 
ing on  May  6 adopted  resolutions  of 
regret  and  sympathy  in  connection 
with  the  death  of  Hon.  S.  H.  Harper, 
who  died  December  17,  1911.  Captain 
Harper  who  was  a soldier  of  the  Civil 
War,  was  chosen  a trustee  of  the 
cemetery  in  May,  1876,  and  served  as 
such  continually  until  he  died,  a peri- 
od covering  over  35  years.  This  serv- 
ice as  in  the  case  of  the  other  trus- 
tees was  gratuitous.  He  was  fre- 
quently honored  by  his  fellow  citizens 
with  public  office,  serving  as  state 
senator,  and  dying  while  occupying 
the  office  of  mayor  of  Ottumwa.  In 
whatever  service  he  was  employed  he 
was  an  active,  courteous  and  intelli- 
gent citizen,  and  is  mourned  by  all 
who  knew  him.  He  was  buried  in 
Ottumwa  Cemetery. 

NEW  CEMETERIES. 

Concluded  from  page  100 

owns  about  two  acres  which  the  so- 
ciety desires  to  buy. 

Fifty-nine  acres  of  ground  between 
the  Four  and  Five  Mile  houses  Ana- 
conda, Mont.,  have  been  purchased  by 
the  Catholic  church  for  cemetery  pur- 
poses. The  plat,  which  is  ideal  for 
its  purpose,  is  being  fenced. 

The  sale  by  the  Finelawn  Cemetery 
Association  to  the  trustee  of  St.  Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral,  of  Manhattan,  of 
five  hundred  and  four  acres  of  land 
at  Pinelawn  is  attested  by  a deed  filed 
in  the  County  Clerk’s  office  at  River- 
head,  L.  I.  The  land  is  part  of  the 


Charles  W.  Leavitt,  Jr. 

CIVIL  AND  LANDSCAPE 
ENGINEER 

Town  Planning,  Parks,  Cemeteries,  Insti- 
tutions, etc.  Development  of  Estates,  Real 
Estate  S u b - D i v i s i o n , Water  Supply, 
Sewerage  and  Pavements. 

220  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 

Send  for  Specimen  Page  and  Prices 
R-  J.  HAIGHT,  440  S.  Dearborn  Si  , Chicago 


The  Hoosier  Cement  Burial  Vault  Molds 


All  steel,  no  wood  to  shrink,  swell  and  warp, always 
ready,  without  repairs  and  good  for  a lifetime.  Best 
cement  proposition  known,  500  percent  PROFIT. 
Telescopes  and  adjusts  for  making  twenty  sizes  of 
sinks,  bath-tubs,  tanks  and  vaults  with  circle  cor- 
ners, preventing  cracks.  Corners  strongest  portlo 
of  walls. 

Agents  Wanted.  For  particulars  address 

BALL  & BROOKSHIER,  Patentees  Sc  MTrs,  Thorntown,  Ind. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
lug  Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  If  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


Made  3 inch,  3)4  inch,  4 inch  and  5 inch  diameters,  8,  10  and  12  inch  lengths,  and  all  kinds  of  top  marks 
Nearly  white  in  color  and  practically  everlasting.  Made  under  HAASE  CONCRETE  WKS 
Patents  No.  680,432  and  734,854.  For  circulars  and  prices.  Address  OAK  PARK,  ILL. 

Cemeteries  West  of  Rockies  Address,  LEO  G.  HAASE.  Pasadena.  Calif. 


TOWNSEND  MOWERS 


HAND  MOWERS  AND  HORSE  MOWERS 


This  Lever  Raises  the  Kuives. 

All  Our  Hand  Mowers 
Are  Ball  Bearing 


SENT  ON  THEIR  MERITS 


Write  for  Catalog 

S.  P.  Townsend  Co. 

ORANGE,  N.  J. 


“Ohio”  Stone  Grave  Vaults 

Used  and  recommended  by  leading  cemeteries. 

Write  at  once  for  prices  and  full  information. 

SOUTHERN  OHIO  VAULT  CO. 

Quarries  and  Mills  at  McDermott.  O.  General  Offices,  Columbus,  O. 
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cemetery  tract  and  is  located  south 
of  the  railroad  and  west  of  the  Ne- 
guntatogue  road.  The  price  paid  was 
$174,294.  There  are  many  Long  Is- 
land and  Brooklyn  people  holding 
stock  in  the  Pinelawn  Cemetery  As- 
sociation. The  association  owns 
about  twenty-three  hundred  acres  at 
Pinelawn  and  the  sale  is  only  for  a 
part  of  their  holdings. 

The  National  Securities  Company 
closed  negotiations  last  month  by 
which  it  acquired  a large  tract  in  South 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  cemetery  purposes. 
The  new  cemetery,  to  be  known  as 
Mount  Hope,  is  located  at  the  exten- 
sion of  Grand  avenue  on  the  Lemay 
Ferry  road  and  on  the  new  car  line 
extending  from  Broadway.  Mount 
Hope  adjoins  Mount  Olive.  The  Na- 
tional Securities  Company,  of  which 
Charles  B.  Sims  is  president,  promot- 
ed Valhalla,  located  on  the  St.  Charles 
Rock  road,  and  it  is  understood,  is  also 
negotiating  for  a tract  for  a North 
Side  cemetery. 

The  city  Council  of  Coburg,  Ore.,  is 
considering  the  purchase  of  three  acres 
of  land  for  cemetery  purposes.  The 
proposed  ground  is  within  sidewalk 
and  city  water  distance  and  is  very 
conveniently  located  for  the  city. 

A new  cemetery  for  Biltmore,  N. 
C.,  has  been  laid  out  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Campbell.  It  is  situated  about  half 
a mile  from  Biltmore,  between  the 
Hendersonville  and  Shiloh  roads,  and 
it  will  be  known  as  the  Biltmore 
cemetery.  Citizens  of  Biltmore  have 
been  endeavoring  for  some  time  to 
get  some  one  interested  in  locating 
a cemetery  near  Biltmore.  The  new 
cemetery  covers  about  three  acres 
of  ground. 

The  third  annual  report  of  the  cem- 
etery board  of  Shelbyville,  111.,  was  sub- 


Modern  Park  Cemeteries 

By  HOWARD  EVARTS  WEED,  M.  S.,  Landscape  Architect 
A New  Text  Book  on  Modern  Cemetery  Planning  and  Management. 

Now  Ready  for  Delivery 

The  author  discusses  every  phase  of  cemetery  affairs  in  which  he 
has  been  assisted  by  Mr.  Wm.  Salway,  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  Mr.  Wm.  Falconer,  Allegheny  Cemetery,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Mr.  James  Currie,  Forest  Home  Cemetery,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Mr.  M. 
H.  West,  Landscape  Architect.  The  list  of  Contents  and  Illustrations 
which  follow  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  latest  and  most 
valuable  contribution  to  cemetery  literature. 

Contents — Cemetery  History  and  Burial  Customs  in  America;  The 
Organization  and  Ownership  of  Cemeteries;  The  Proper  Location  for  a 
Cemetery;  The  Cemetery  Plan;  General  Construction  Work;  Road  Con- 
struction; Landscape  Development;  The  Superintendent  and  His  Duties; 
Mausoleums,  Monuments  and  Headstones;  Rules  and  Regulations;  Per- 
petual Care  Fund;  Cemetery  Records;  The  Cemetery  Buildings;  Charges 
for  Lots  and  General  Services;  The  Improvement  of  Old  Cemeteries; 
Cremation;  Cemetery  Law:  Cemetery  Literature  and  the  A.  A.  C.  S. 

Illustrations — Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  A Too 
Common  Condition;  Cemetery  on  the  Lawn  Plan;  Hill  Crest  Park  Cem- 
etery, Plan  of;  Sections  A and  B;  The  Old  Style  Plan;  Topographical 
Survey;  A Water  Effect  is  Always  Pleasing;  A Mausoleum  Poorly  De- 
signed; A Mausoleum  Properly  Placed;  A Monument  Badly  Placed; 
A Monument  with  Proper  Setting;  Natural  Boulder  Monuments;  Chapel 
and  Waiting  Room;  Evolution  of  New  England  Cemetery;  Park  Scene, 
Galt,  Ontario;  Arrangement  of  Sections;  A Modern  Cemetery;  Artificial 
Lakes;  Correct  and  Incorrect  Grading;  Views  in  Graceland,  Chicago. 

Cloth,  145  Pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Postage,  10c. 

R.  J.  Haight,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


WHITE  GLAZED 

TERRA-COTTA 


GRAVE  and  LOT  MARKERS 


DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 
Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO.,  Ravenna,  Ohio 

(Successors  to  M.  B.  Mishler  and  Mishler  Bros.) 


"OLD  RE  LIABLE.”  Folds  into  a small  space.  Quickly  adjusted 
and  makes  fine  appearance.  Always  ready.  There’s  none  just 
like  it.  Weight  75  lbs.  Finished  fine  as  funeral'car. 

We  want  your  orders.  Our  low  price  will  astonish  you.  We  can  SHOW  YOU 
thousands  of  testimonials  from  the  most  prominent  funeral  directors, 


LOOK! 

This  is  a grave 
proposition 

WE  DEMONSTRATE  and  have  proven  to  the  world  that 
we  manufacture  the  most  complete  Casket  Lowering 
Device  on  earth.  We  use  double  clamp  friction  brakes, 
work  automatically  together.  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE, 
EASY  TO  HANDLE  and  ELEGANTLY  FINISHED. 
Our  Grave  Linings  are  fine.  We  are  pioneer  manufac- 
turers in  the  Lowering  Device  business  and  show  you  the 
New  Telescoping  Device  and  the  Old  Reliable.  You  will 
make  no  mistake.  Take  your  choice.  Buy  the  best — 
DO  IT  NOW. 

NO  CENTER  DETACHERS  IN  EITHER  DEVICE,  there- 
fore impossible  to  have  an  accident.  Webbing  detaches 
ONLY  when  casket  is  at  BOTTOM  of  grave. 


4-6  sold  in  City  of  "Detroit — Oder  37 5 j old  in  Michigan 
And  thousands  throughout  the  world 

U.  S.  Government,  Washington,  D.  C..  Ft.  Leavenworth. 
Kansas,  and  many  others  have  adopted  its  use.  The  Ovid 
Lowering  Device  leads  because  it  is  reliable  and  as  necess- 
ary as  a Funeral  Car 


Folding  Device  Works  Ovid,  Mich. 
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mitted  last  month.  It  covers  a period 
of  one  year,  ending  April  24.  Many 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
cemetery  in  the  last  year,  at  a cost  of 
$2,464.08.  Receipts  amounted  to  $2,- 
782.13.  It  is  probable  that  more  work 
was  done  in  the  cemetery  during  1911- 
12  than  in  any  previous  year,  as  the 
grounds  have  been  extended  and  greatly 
improved.  Driveways,  curbs  and  gut- 
ters were  made.  The  sexton’s  house 
was  enlarged  and  all  the  bridges  in  the 
grounds  have  been  repaired  and  paint- 
ed. 

Reports  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ottumwa  association,  Ottumwa,  la., 
held  May  6 last,  show  the  financial 
condition  of  the  organization  is  very 
good.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year 
were  $6,753.81,  and  the  disbursements 
for  maintenance,  $3,753.37.  The  perpet- 
ual care  fund  is  now  approximately 
$10,000.  There  is  a fund  of  $7,000  for 
maintenance.  By  resolutions  passed  by 
the  trustees,  no  monuments  in  the  sin- 
gle grave  section  or  on  half  lots  in 
section  twelve,  will  be  permitted.  The 
object  is  to  prevent  any  marring  of  the 
appearance  of  the  cemetery.  Head 
stones  will  be  permitted,  however,  pro- 
viding they  do  not  exceed  one  foot  in 
width  and  two  feet  in  height. 

KANSAS  CITY  WATER  PARK. 

Concluded  from  -page  89 

The  route  outlined  makes  the  most 
direct  connection  between  North  Ter- 
race Park  and  Swope  Park  through 
the  valley,  and,  by  means  of  cutting 
across  the  bend  of  the  river  south  .of 
Leeds,  has  at  one  jump  cleared  all 
possible  conflict  with  industrial  activi- 
ties. 


The  Health  Merry-Go-Round  is  a muscle  and 
lung  developer.  Has  four  seats  and  is  propelled  by  the 
feet  and  hands— it  keeps  children  in  the  fresh  air— it  is  fun  as 
well  as  exercise— has  a srood  orgran  that  plays  any  tune,  is  ten 
feet  across— can  be  setup  anywhere— built  of  iron,  steel  and 
seasoned  hardwood— can  be  had  with  or  without  canopy.  If 
you  have  a sickly  boy  or  girl  get  a Health  Merry-Go-Round 
and  watch  the  rapid  development  of  the  mind  and  body*  Write 
today  for  details  of  3 days’  trial  offer.  » 

Health  Merry-Go- Round  Co.,  Dept.PClZ  Quincy,  III. 


The  Kelly- Springfield 
Road  Roller  Company 
Springfield,  Ohio 


Steam  Road  Rollers 
All  Types  All  Sizes 

Send  for  Catalog 
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WHY 


buy  expensive 
markers  when 
you  can  make  your 
own  at  a very  low  cost  on  the 

Lawson  Cement  Marker  Outfit  ? 


No  better  marker  can  be  found 
or  made. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  price 

Bellett  Lawson,  Jr. 

Care  ELMWOOD  CEMETERY 


River  Grove,  111. 


The  Playground  Magazine 

Illustrated — Published  Monthly 

by  the 

Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America 

Furnishes  an  array  of  facts  con- 
cerning playgrounds  not  found 
elsewhere. 

Subscription  $2  a year 
Single  Copies  25  cents 

Special  Combination  Offer 
Park  and  Cemetery,  one  year  $2.00)  (J*Q  A A 
Playground  Magazine,  one  year  $2.00  j *Pd.UU 

R.  J.  Haight 

440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Don’t  disfigure  your  roads  and  gutters  by  hoeing  out  the  weeds,  use 
HERBICIDE  to  kill  them. 

It  keeps  your  roads  looking  better  and  costs  less  in  the  end. 

Invaluable  for  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Large  Estates. 

HERBICIDE  is  easily  applied—  Give  it  a fair  trial. 

One  application  of 

HERBICIDE  The  Weed  Exterminator 

will  kill  the  weeds  on  any  kind  of  road  and  by  killing  the  soil  fertility  insures 
destroying  all  forms  of  vegetation  for  several  years. 

(Before  using  HERBICIDE)  « 

Mr.  F.  A.  Barnes,  Supt.  Hope  Cemetery,  Worcester,  Mass.,  writes: 

HERBICIDE  is  the  slickest  thing  for  killing  weeds  I ever  saw.  I was  so  well  pleased 
with  it  that  I want  you  to  send  me  two  casks  of  “HERBICIDE”  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I shall  not  be  content  until  I have  used  it  on  all  my  avenues  and  walks. 

Many  other  Park  and  Cemetery  Superintendents  are  just  as  enthusiastic  over  HERBICIDE 
as  Mr.  Barnes. 

One  gallon  of  Herbicide  and  forty  gallons  of  water  applied  with  any  kind  of  sprinkling  de- 
vice will  keep  200  feet  of  a 5-foot  path  clean  of  weeds  for  years.  Sold  in 
S gallon  casks  $5.50  10  gallon  casks  $10.00 

25  gallon  casks  $21.50  48  gallon  bbls.  $35.00,  F.O.B.  New  York  City 

Our  Booklet  “The  Weed  Problem  Solved”  Free  for  the  asking. 

READE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1026  Grand  Street  Hoboken,  New  Jersey 


(After  using  HERBICIDE) 
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whole  park  and  boulevard  system.  Ev- 
ery step  will  be  full  of  interest. 

On  the  river  bank  opposite  the  main 
boulevard,  the  plan  shows  a minor  or 
service  road,  and  a similar  road  in 
each  bend  of  the  river  where  the  main 
boulevard  cuts  across  the  bend.  These 
roads  will  give  a trim  and  finished  line 
to  the  parkway  and  will  provide  serv- 
ice roads  or  streets  for  the  abutting 
properties,  enabling  the  owners  of 
property,  whether  residence  or  manu- 
facturing, to  front  their  buildings  and 
improvements,  not  their  back  yards, 
upon  the  parkway.  The  waterway 
road,  following  the  meanderings  of 
the  river,  will  not  be  for  through  traf- 
fic, but  will  be  simply  a service  road 
for  abutting  property,  and  is  planned 
to  be  twenty-six  feet  wide  with  a fif- 


We have  given  special  thought  to  the  manu- 
facture of  pumps  developing  sufficient  pressure 
to  thoroughly  spray  shade  trees  in  parks,  cem- 
eteries, along  city  streets,  etc.  Deming  outfits, 
therefore,  are  particularly  adapted  to  that 
work — they  develop  high  pressures,  even  when 
supplying  eight  or  more  nozzles. 

Deming  Power  Sprayers 

are  the  choice  of  park  superintendents,  com- 
missioners and  owners  of  great  estates.  Deming 
outfits  are  durable  and  efficient;  all  working 
parts  are  brass,  and  the  rigid  construction 
prevents  lost  motion  between  pump  and  engine. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  specifications, 
blue-prints,  and  estimates.  We  make  pumps 
for  all  uses;  general  agencies  in  principal  cities. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 


Baker's  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings,  Grave  Tents 
and  Earth  Covers 

furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decoration  fpr  a 
grave.  Write  for  sample  of  goods  and  prices, 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.,  Tiffin,  0. 


teen  foot  sidewalk  space  between  the 
road  and  the  property  line. 

NEW  PARKS. 

(Continued  from  pnge  91) 

mission.  The  land  cost  $560,000  and  $1,- 
000,000  is  to  be  expended  to  make  the 
dream  of  a great  West  Side  park  a re- 
ality. 

Governor  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey,  has 
appointed  a commission  to  acquire  land 
for  a park  at  Washington’s  Crossing. 
The  commission  consists  of  the  Govern- 
or, State  Treasurer,  State  Comptroller 


830  Depot  Street,  Salem,  Ohio 


The  Improvement  of  Towns 
and  Cities 

By  Charles  Mulford  Robinson 

A comprehensive  and  practical 
handbook  on  Civic  Improvement 
by  the  leading  authority  in  Amer- 
ica. “Invaluable  for  city  and  town 
officials;  it  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  mayor,  city  engineer, 
park  superintendent  and  even 
councilman.” — Municipal  Journal 
and  Engineer. 

Price , postpaid.  $ 1 .35 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY 

324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


Ihe  WITTEN 

Automatic  Dump  Cart 

lust  What  You  Have  Been 
Looking  For 

necessity  for  Farm- 
, Fruit  Growers, 
Livery 
Stables, 
Cemeteries,  Golf 
Clubs,  Dairies, 
Stockmen,  Con- 
tractors and  all  man- 
ufacturing plants. 
Send  today  for  free 
illustrated  booklet  telling  all  about  this 
labor-saving  cart. 

Baker  Mfg.  Co.,5 83 Hunter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


To  those  interested  in  Horticulture  and  Gardening  either 
Amateur  or  Professional,  THE  GARDENERS’  CHRONICLE 
OF  AMERICA  would  be  both  instructive  and  entertaining. 

Subscription  Price,  $1. 00  Per  annum 

CHRONICLE  PRESS,  PUBLISHERS 

236  William  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


Our  Corrugated  Waste  Cans 
Will  Help  Keep  Your  Grounds  Clean 

We  confine  our  efforts  to  corrugated  specialties  because 
we  have  every  confidence  in  them. 

Fifteen  years’  experience  in  making  such  goods  has  taught 
us  that  the  right  way  to  make  lasting  waste  cans  is  to  corru- 
gate them. 

This  method  of  building  with  the  use  of  good  materials 
insures  satisfactory  results.  Don’t  forget — they  have  riveted 
double  bottoms. 

Write  for  Our  Catalogue 

The  Steel  Basket  Co.,  711  So.  3rd  St.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
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and  five  appointees.  The  bill  authorizing 
the  commission  appropriates  $25,000 

The  Maple  avenue  park  reservation, 
Orange,  N.  J.,  now  that  it  is  completed 
and  in  condition  for  public  use,  will  be 
officially  designated  as  Glenfield  Park. 
It  occupies  one  of  the  most  suitable  lo- 
cations in  the  town  through  its  natural 
advantages,  and  happy  use  has  been 
taken  of  the  raw  material  of  nature. 

Triangle  Park,  Peoria,  111.,  which  was 
destroyed  last  fall,  and  which  caused 
considerable  agitation  among  the  voters, 
is  to  be  reinstated  upon  up-to-date  lines, 
plans  having  been  prepared  by  a land- 
scape architect. 

News  from  Fresno,  Calif.,  says  the 
tract  of  160  acres  on  the  San  Joaquin 
river  that  was  offered  to  the  county  as 
a site  for  a public  park,  and  which 
was  then  withdrawn  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  supervisors  to  act  upon  the 
offer,  is  to  be  converted  into  a public 
park  anyhow.  It  is  to  be  carried  out  at 
the  expense  of  the  people  who  are  mar- 
keting the  extensive  Bullard  lands,  of 
which  the  site  to  be  used  for  the  park 
is  a part. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADS 

IO  cents  a line  each  insertion : b words  to  a 
line ; minimum  trice  so  cents.  Copy  must 
reach  us  by  the  8th  of  the  month. 


Hardwood  Ashes. 

No.  1 Canadian  Unleached  Hardwood 
Ashes,  nature’s  own  Fertilizer  for  grass. 
No  fertilizer  equals  my  Ashes,  price  and 
frt.  rates  quoted,  correspondence  solicit- 
ed, George  Stevens,  104  Douro  St.,  Pet- 
erboro,  Ontario,  Canada. 

I WANTED  I 

Landscape  Architect,  able,  trustworthy, 
of  large  experience  in  horticulture  and 
nursery;  very  able  landscape  artist,  sur- 
vey, drainage,  road,  cement  work,  etc., 
anything  coming  up  in  connection  with 
large  cemetery.  Many  years  with  east- 
ern cemetery.  Wanted:  position  with 
starting  or  developed  cemetery.  Address, 
Box  4,  Park  and  Cemetery. 

THE  ASSOCIATION 
DIRECTORY. 

American  Association  of  Park  Supts. 
President,  W.  H.  Dunn,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Secretary- Treasurer,  F.  L.  Mulford,  Dept, 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery  Supts. 
President,  John  J.  Stephens,  Supt.  Green- 
Lawn  Cemetery,  Columbus,  O. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Bellett  Lawson,  Jr., 
Supt.  Elmwood  Cemetery,  River  Grove, 
111. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

President,  Harold  A.  Caparn,  New  York. 
Secretary,  Chas.  D.  Lay,  103  Park  Ave., 
New  York. 

Railway  Gardening  Association. 
President,  Patrick  Foy,  Norfolk  & West- 
ern Ry.,  Roanoke,  Va. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  S.  Butterfield,  Mo. 
Pacific  Ry.,  Lee's  Summit,  Mo. 

American  Civic  Association. 
President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harris- 
burg, pa. 

Secretary,  Richard  B.  Watrous,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


Planting  Contracts 

We  are  among  the  largest  growers  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants  In  America.  Hardy  va- 
rieties a specialty.  We  employ  a competent  land- 
scape gardener  for  the  service  of  our  large  patron- 
age. Cemetery  and  Park  Organizations  are  invited 
to  correspond  relative  to  eltherPLANNiNG  or  Plant- 
ing, or  both.  We  will  be  pleased  to  make  estimates 
on  any  proposition. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Est.  1868.  Lake  City,  Minn.  1200  Acres 


The  Rapid  Vase  Molds. 

Complete  a concrete  lawn 
vase  every  15  minutes,  with 
only  one  man  at  a cost  of  8c. 
to  23c.  each.  Four  styles  and 
sizes.  Write  forfolderNo.  H* 
28,  describing  ornamental 
concrete  molds  that  work 
“just  like  molding  cement 
blocks.’’ 

A.  A.  HOUGHTON. 

Northville,  Michigan 


EXCELSIOR  RUST  PROOF  WIRE  FENCES 

Are  the  Only  RUST  PROOF  Fences  Made 

WRIGHT  WIRE  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Branches  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco 


forntarg-drraannr 

F.  L.  MULFORD.  WuWu».  D.  C. 

Landscape  Gardener.  Dep'l 
of  Anricullure 

Hitt  JlrrutindB 

C.  CHAMPION,  Wmw|K«,  Cm. 

Supt.  of  Park s 

CHAS.  E.  KEITH.  Bridgeport.  Coon. 

Supt.  of  Park s 

FRED  C.  GREEN.  Prari&w.  R.  t. 
Supt.  of  Parks 

NEXT  MEETING.  BOSTON.  MASS..  AUGUST,  1912 

APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP. 

I hereby  apply  for membership  in  the  American 

Association  of  Park  Superintendents. 

<^My  experience  as  an  executive  has  been  


“^My  training  and  experience  in  landscape  work,  engineering,  or  horticul- 
tural work  has  been . 


References 

A member  of  the  Association  or  two  other  persons. 


Applicant. 


<??Use  another  sheet  to  give  this  information  more  fully  if  necessary  and 
attach  to  the  application  blank. 


tlrratimt 

WM.  H.  DUNN.  Kmw  City,  Mo. 
Supt.  of  Parks 

Hitt  JJrraLVnia 

JAMES  B.  SHEA.  Boaon.  Mm. 

Asst.  Supt.  of  Parks 
WM.  R.  ADAMS.  Onuht.  Neb. 

Supt.  of  Parks 

t.  W.  THOMPSON.  Seattle,  Wuh, 

Svpt.  of  Parks 


No.  1181 


Is 

the 

health 

and 

com- 

fort 

ef 

your 

Citi- 

zens 

worth 

con- 

sider- 

ing? 


Durfee  Grave  Dirt  Cover— Made  in  oval 
form,  of  green  duck,  9 feet  by  16  feet. 


No.  1178 


Durfee  Grave  Lining  will 
fit  any  grave,  is  a handsome 
design  and  has  been  engraved 
at  a large  expense.  Our  cir- 
cular shows  four  other  pat- 
terns. 


Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  protec- 
tion against  storm,  wind  or  sun.  We  make  126  different  sizes  and  qualities. 


This  carriage  is  a very  useful  and 
appropriate  conveyance  in  cemeteries 
having  suburban  train  service,  also 
for  conveying  a body  from  hearse  to 
train  ; has  rubber  tiled  wheels,  and  is 
finished  in  dark  green  with  black 
trimmings. 


Write  for  detailed  description 
and  prices. 


DURFEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


The  “Austin  1912”  Motor  Lawn  Mower 


Investigate  the  following  improved  features: 

Engine  Power 

Largest  and  best  engine  ever  put  on  a mower. 
Magneto  ignition  (no  batteries  required) . 
Mechanical  and  dust  proof  oiling  system. 
Foot  switch  for  emergency  stopping. 

Transmission 

No  chain  drive  used;  all  best  cut  steel  gears 
having  two  speeds;  gears  enclosed  in  dust 
proof  oil  bath  casing;  single  lever  controls 
both  speeds  and  reverse. 

Mowing  Device 

Mower  cutters  “pulled”  not  “pushed”  by  the 
frame,  avoiding  digging  into  furrows. 
Automatic  release  of  cutter  drive  in  case  of 
hard  substance  catching  in  rotary  cutters. 
Operator  in  front  can  see  where  he  is  cutting 
and  is  away  from  heat  of  engine  and  radiator. 


Get  printed  matter  from 

THE  AUSTIN-WESTERN  CO.,  Ltd. 

New  York  Chicago  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Ca 

Dallas,  Texas  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Atlanta,  Ga. 


ENTRANCE  GATES  AND  FENCE,  WALNUT  GROVE  CEMETERY,  BOONVILLE,  MO. 
DESIGNED  AND  FURNISHED  BY 
THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  O 
See  page  XIV. 


Canada 

Foreign 


$2.25 


Entered  as  Second  Class  Mutter  June  9,  1900,  at  the  Post 
Office  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  under  act  of  March  3rd,  1879 
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W.  Sc  T.  SMITH  COMPANY 

GENEVA,  INE1A/  YORK. 


SPECIMEN  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  EVERGREENS,  VINES,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS: 

IN  SHORT,  EVERYTHING.  CATALOGUE  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED.  „„„„ 

64  YEARS.  700  ACRES. 


IRIS,  PHLOX,  PEONY 


A Field  of  Iris 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 

For  Spring  Planting, 

PEONIES — 3 to  5 eye  division,  splendid  varie- 
ties for  Parks  and  Cemeteries.  110  varieties. 
PHLOX  Field-grown,  35  varieties;  fine  assort- 
ment of  colors ; some  choice  new  varieties. 
IRIS  — German,  17  named  choice  varieties  ; 

Japan,  12  varieties,  single  and  double. 
YUCCA — Filamentosa,  3 year  clumps. 

Price  List  free.  Address  the 

FRANK  H.  WILD  FLORAL  CO. 
Sarcoxie,  Missouri 


Plant  for  Immediate  Effect 

Not  for  Future  Generations 
Start  with  the  largest  stock  that  can  be  secured!  It  takes  over 
twenty  years  to  grow  such  trees  and  Shrubs  as  we  offer. 

We  do  the  long  waiting — thus  enabling  you  to  secure  Trees  and 
Shrubs  that  give  an  immediate  effect.  Fall  Price  List  gives  com- 
plete information. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES  BpX  philad^lphia!Lpa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Proprietor 


PATENTS  ALLOWED 
AND  PENDING 


Lansing  Sanitary 
Fountains 

Embody  the  latest  and  most 
modern  ideas  in  construction 
found  on  the  market.  The 
flexible  tube  arrangement 
shown  on  the  large  fountain, 
avoids  the  stooping  position 
while  drinking;  every  woman 
or  child  drinks  as  easily  as 
from  a goblet,  yet  under  abso- 
lutely sanitary  conditions. 

Our  Pedestal  Fountain  is 
closed  at  the  top  so  refuse 
cannot  collect.  Write  for  our 
Catalog  if  you  want  the  latest 
ideas  in  this  line. 


The  Gier  & Dail 
Mfg.  Co. 

101  Grand  St.  Lansing,  Mich. 


WOLVERINE  PEDESTAL  FOUNTAIN 
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Prevent  Dust  and  Wear 

Kill  Weeds  and  Germs 

On  Paths  and  Drives 

The  Forest  Home  Cemetery,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  the  Rose  Hill 
Cemetery,  Chicago,  111.,  and  many  other  well  known  parks  and 
cemeteries  have  obtained  most  satisfactory  results  with 

SOLVAY 

Granulated  Calcium  Chloride 

This  modern,  practical  road  binder  and  dust  preventive,  keeps 
even  gravel  paths  firm,  compact  and  free  from  dust. 

Its  use  saves  the  expense  of  constant  sprinkling.  It  is  conven- 
ient and  inexpensive  to  ship,  haul,  store  and  distribute.  Unskilled 
labor  can  do  the  work.  The  Calcium  Chloride  is  clean  and  odorless 
— a powerful  germicide  and  weed  killer — d es  not  discolor  the  road. 

Two  applications  a season  are  enough  to  keep  your  paths  and 
drives  in  perfect  condition  without  further  attention.  Cut  down 
maintenance  expense  this  summer.  We  can  make  prompt  deliv- 
eries in  any  quantity. 

ILLUSTRATED  ROAD  BOOK  ON  REQUEST 

The  Solvay  Process  Co.,  Syracuse,  n.  y. 


The  Hainline  Grave  Catafalque 


Simplifies  Handling  the  Casket  at  the  Grave 
and  Adds  Dignity  to  the  Final  Ceremony 


U.  S.  Patent  August  9,  1911.  Canadian  Patent  February  6,  1912 


The  Catafalque 

is  an  adjustable  frame  for  holding  the 
casket  at  the  proper  height  above  the 
grave,  and  greatly  facilitating  the  ease 
and  convenience  of  handling  it.  It  is 
compact  and  strongly  made  and  can 
be  adjusted  to  any  size  or  any  kind  of 
situation  so  that  the  casket  is  always 
perfectly  level  and  in  the  best  position 
for  handling.  It  is  made  of  1 inch 
steel  tubing  in  oxidized  copper  finish, 
and  draped  and  decorated  to  suit  the 
most  refined  taste.  Can  be  used  with 
or  without  lowering  device  ; cut  No.  1 
shows  casket  supports  removed  to 
show  rich  effect  of  drapery.  Cuts  4 and 
5 show  its  use  with  lowering  device. 

The  Catafalque  can  be  erected  and 
grave  draped  in  three  minutes. 

The  drapery  is  rich  and  durable,  un- 
affected by  either  rain  or  sun. 

Cemetery  superintendents  who  have 
always  favored  Evergreens  for  trim- 
ming graves  are  giving  our  drapery 
the  preference  on  account  of  richness 
and  ease.  Lining  does  not  require 
fastening  to  interior  of  grave. 

Highly  endorsed  by  Funeral  Directors. 

Descriptive  Circulars  and  Prices  Sent  on  Request 
For  Sale  by  Jobbers  in  Undertakers  Supplies, 
or  shipped  direct 

HAINLINE  GRAVE  CATAFALQUE  COMPANY  (22)  Macomb,  111. 
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GOOD  PLANTS  MAY  BE  A LITTLE 
MORE  EXPENSIVE  — IT  COSTS 
MORE  TO  GROW  THEM-BUT  THEY 
ARE  WORTH  THE  DIFFERENCE 

THE  superiority  of  trees  and  shrubs  properly 
grown  over  ordinary  stock  is  so  evident  that 
any  trifling  difference  in  the  first  cost  is  offset 
by  the  results  obtained.  First  cost  is  of  secondary 
importance.  Best  results  are  what  you  want.  They 
can  only  be  had  with  good  stock. 

We  offer  a most  complete  assortment  of  plants  that 
have  been  properly  grown.  They  are  plants  that  will 
give  satisfaction.  Send  for  our  Spring  Catalogue.  It 
is  just  out. 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY  SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS ALL  OVER  THE  COUNTRY 
ENDORSE  THE  QUALITY  OF 
MEEHAN'S  STOCK. 


THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 

DRESHER  - - PENNA. 


Increase 
Your 
Perpetual 
Care 
Deposits 

By  Using  Our 

ronze  Perpetual 
Care  Stakes 

Used  in  Chicago’s  Leading  Cemeteries. 
Cannot  rust  or  corrode. 

Write*  for  circular  and  prices. 


The  Quadriga  Mfg.  Co. 


1 19  N.  Canal  St. 
CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Large  Lawns 


Easily  Made 
and  Kept  Beautiful 


Lawns  grown  with  Kalakaare  hardy  and  thrifty — resist  heat 
and  cold,  drought  and  trampling — better  than  lawns  grown 
from  ordinary  seeds.  There  are  two  big  reasons  for  this  su- 
periority of 


Reason  1— It’s  a combination 
of  the  several  varieties  of 
grass  seed  which  have  been 
found  to  produce  the  thickest, 
closest  knit  turf.  Clean  and 
choice— free  from  weed  seeds, 
chaff  and  everything  else  but 
pure  seed. 


Reason  2— M xed  with  this 
choicest  seed  is  a strong  con- 
centrate of  dry  rich  manure. 
This  manure  promotes  strong, 
vigorous,  early  growth,  which 
helps  the  young  turf  to  with- 
stand drought  and  heat— and 
results  in  a beautiful  lawn  in 
remarkably  short  time. 


A prominent  Park  Official  who  planted  1,000  lbs.  of  Kalaka 
last  year  writes: 

“I  expect  to  use  about  500  pounds  more  of  Kalaka.  We  are 
well  pleased  with  the  results  obtained  from  your  seed,  and  I 
have  been  telling  a good  many  people  about  it.” 

Ask  Your  Local  Dealer  for  Kalaka,  or  if  he  does  not  have  it 
we  will  supply  you.  5-pound  box  prepaid,  $1.00  East,  or  $1.25 
West  of  Omaha.  Attractive  quantity  prices  to  large  users  of 
grass  seed. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “ How  lo  Make  a Lawn." 


The  Kalaka  Company 

29  Exchange  Ave.,  Union  Stock  Yards 
Chicago,  Illinois 


SHADE  TREES  IN  TOWNS  AND  CITIES 

Their  Selection,  Planting,  and  Care  as  Applied  to  the 
Art  of  Street  Decoration;  Their  Diseases  and  Remedies. 
Their  Municipal  Control  and  Supervision,  By  William 
Solotaroff,  B.  S.,  Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Shade-Tree  Commission  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

8vo,  xviii  + 287  pages.  Beautifully  illustrated  with 
original  photographs  by  the  author  consisting  of  46  full 
pages  and  35  figures  in  the  text,  comprising  229  half-tones 
and  22  line  illustrations.  Cloth,  $3.00  net.  Postage  20c. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT 

440  S.  Dearborn  St.  ------  - Chicago,  111. 


What  Cemetery  Superintendents 
Need  to  Know 

The  need  for  exact  information  about  other  cemeteries, 
laws  relating  to  the  dead,  etc.,  often  comes  to  the  Ceme- 
tery Superintendent. 

Fairchild  Cemetery  Manual 

gives  in  compact  form  the  greatest  amount  of  such  in- 
formation that  was  ever  compiled. 

The  legal  information  alone  is  worth  ten  times  the  cost 
of  the  book. 

No  cemetery  superintendent  who  has  ever  examined  the 
Manual  would  do  without  it. 

$1.00  in  paper  covers  $1.50  in  cloth  binding 

R.  J.  HAIGHT 

440  So.  Dearborn  Street  Chicago  III. 
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American  Association  of  Park  Superintendents 

Before  our  next  issue  the  American  Association  of  Park 
Superintendents  will  have  held  its  summer  meeting  at 
Boston,  a city  whose  park  system  in  combination  with 
the  Metropolitan  District  parks,  should  invite  a large 
gathering.  There  is  no  city  in  the  United  States  which 
can  offer  such  an  inducement  to  the  park  superintendent. 
Besides  this  the  city  officials  are  noted  for  their  hospital- 
ity and  good  will  to  men  who  contribute  to  the  uplift  of 
city  life.  Comment  on  the  program  and  other  details  will 
be  found  in  another  column,  and  we  take  immediate  ad- 
vantage of  the  suggestion  to  urge  all  city  governments 
interested  in  park  development  and  progress  to  provide  a 
representative  at  this  Boston  meeting.  The  cost  will 
amount  to  nil  in  comparison  with  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience to  be  gained. 

Ng  Ng 

Public  Recreation  Leagues 

In  recent  years  the  habit  of  walking  excursions  to  de- 
sirable local  points  has  been  a growing  one,  and  many 
associations  have  been  organized  to  promote  it  and  to  give 
more  value  from  instructive  and  pleasurable  viewpoints 
than  would  be  ordinarily  experienced.  The  development 
of  our  public  park  systems  has  greatly  encouraged  the 
beautiful  idea,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  to  note  that 
certain  of  our  great  park  systems  have  even  gone  beyond 
the  common  knowledge  as  to  their  proportions  and  at- 
tractiveness so  that  the  public  have  not  yet  grown  to  the 
point  of  making  a paying  use  of  them.  This  is  notably  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  magnificent  Metropolitan  park  sys- 
tem of  Boston,  and  may  have  led,  last  year,  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Public  Recreation  League  of  that  city,  with 
offices  at  6 Beacon  street.  Although  this  league  does  not 
purpose  to  conduct  recreation  activities  unless  for  dem- 
onstration purposes,  it  designs  to  help  existing  agencies 
to  bring  about  adequate  service  from  existing  means,  and 
by  co-operation  to  secure  desirable  additional  facilities  for 
recreation.  It  considers  recreation  a fundamental  sub- 
ject worthy  of  the  best  thought  of  both  officials  and  citi- 
zens, and  proposes  to  promote  normal  recreation  for  .the 
whole  community,  young  and  old,  by  the  legitimate  use  of 
all  feasible  means.  It  arranges  Saturday  afternoon  walks 
and  outings  in  parks  of  Boston  and  vicinity  with  guides 
and  teachers,  and  has  a number  of  standing  committees 
specially  appointed  for  special  recreation  questions.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Use  of  Parks,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  “determine  definite  measures  for  more  ex- 
tended use  of  the  parks,”  is  Mr.  Warren  H.  Manning. 

'■C  ^ 

The  Proposed  Australian  Capital  City 

The  winning  of  the  international  competition  for  plans 
for  the  erection  of  a capitol  building  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  Australia  by  Mr.  Walter  Burleigh  Griffin,  of 
the  Class  of  1899,  Architectural  Course,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, is  not  only  an  honor  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  but  to 
the  whole  country.  The  competition,  moreover,  was  of 
much  greater  importance  than  the  above  simple  announce- 
ment would  indicate.  The  Australian  Government  had  de- 
termined to  follow  the  example  of  our  own  government 
in  the  founding  of  Washington,  and  to  create  a new  city 
as  a federal  capital,  locating  it  at  some  distance  away  from 
other  cities;  and  to  get  as  broad  views  as  possible  it  de- 


termined upon  a competition  among  the  architects  of  the 
world  for  the  planning  of  this  federal  city.  It  wanted 
suggestions,  in  a general  way,  covering  all  that  was  nec- 
essary in  blocking  out  in  broad  outlines  the  plan  of  a 
great  city  worthy  to  be  its  capital.  Mr.  Griffin’s  problem 
was  a more  comprehensive  one  than  that  of  de  l’Enfant, 
the  designer  of  Washington,  for  he  was  expected,  not 
merely  to  draw  up  a street  plan  and  indicate  the  location 
of  one  or  two  buildings,  with  suggestions  for  the  plans 
of  these,  but  to  draw  up  in  considerable  detail  the  ground 
plan,  provide  for  the  scheme  of  drainage,  for  the  location 
of  numerous  buildings,  for  the  handling  of  the  traffic,  and 
the  development  of  the  legislative  and  business  sides  of 
this  great  metropolis.  The  success  of  Mr.  Griffin  would 
naturally  serve  to  call  attention  to  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,  and  its 
remarkable  growth  and  development.  Thirty  years  ago 
no  more  unfavorable  location  could  possibly  have  been 
selected  for  a course  in  architecture,  far  removed  from 
any  good  examples,  and  with  no  collections  worth  visiting 
within  a thousand  miles;  but  there  was  a man  behind  it, 
Professor  Clifford  N.  Ricker,  who  is  still  “on  the  job,” 
and  a member  of  the  faculty,  and  it  is  to  his  persistent 
work  and  determination  to  lay  “broad  and  deep”  the 
foundations  of  this  school  and  to  rear  its  superstructure 
on  progressive  lines,  that  it  has  become  one  of  the  four 
greatest  schools  of  architecture  in  the  new  world. 

'■e  ^ 

The  Good  Roads  Movement 

One  of  the  burning  questions  of  the  day,  even  among 
so  many  hot  subjects  now  under  discussion,  is  that  of 
“Good  Roads.”  A good  road  anywhere  may  be  said  to  be 
an  economic  necessity,  but  in  the  main  it  has  been  treated 
nearly  everywhere  in  the  country,  outside  the  city  districts, 
as  one  of  the  last  matters  to  receive  financial  attention 
or  the  consideration  from  the  technical  standpoint  that  its 
importance  has  always  demanded  but  has  very  seldom 
secured  in  these,  our  modern  times.  This  has  established 
the  fact  of  the  tremenduous  amount  of  money  that  has  been 
sunk  and  wasted  more  or  less  throughout  the  states  in  the 
unintelligent  determination  to  cling  to  the  old,  wasteful 
and  ill-advised  methods  of  making  local  appropriations  for 
improving  roads  under  local  management.  However,  the 
movement  for  improving  seems  to  be  at  last  under  way 
and  previously  lax  Pennsylvania  has  just  started  an  up- 
to-date  and  comprehensive  program  of  highway  improve- 
ment. Its  task  involves  the  building  or  improving  of  8,000 
miles  of  road,  virtually  its  whole  system  of  highways, 
which  will  henceforth  be  under  the  care  and  supervision 
of  the  state  authorities.  The  last  legislature  voted  $3,000,- 
000  to  meet  expenses  until  the  next  session  makes  furthr 
appropriations,  and  a resolution  was  also  passed  authorizing 
the  amending  of  the  state  constitution  to  permit  a bond 
issue  of  $50,000,000  for  road  construction  purposes.  Illi- 
nois, the  great  state  that  gave  to  the  country  Lincoln, 
Grant  and  other  names  to  conjure  with,  is  still  very  far 
behind  on  this  road  subject.  It  annually  wastes  some 
$7,000,000  in  a patchwork  method  of  road  work  from  which 
little  lasting  benefit  is  returned,  and  its  estimated  mile- 
age of  improved  roads  is  only  ten  per  cent  of  its  total 
mileage.  This  makes  a poor  comparison  with  38  per  cent 
for  the  neighboring  state  of  Indiana;  and  50  per  cent  for 
Massachusetts.  New  York  State  has  voted  a bond  issue 
of  $50,000,000,  for  building  country  roads,  and  for  simi- 
lar public  benefit  California  is  now  spending  $20,000,000, 
and  Colorado  $10,000,000. 
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ST.  PAUL  PLANS  ERA  OF  PARK  EXTENSION 


St.  Paul  has  just  begun  an  ener- 
getic campaign  for  more  funds  for 
her  park  system  to  enable  the  board 
to  make  necessary  improvements  and 
extensions  to  the  park  area  that  will 
in  some  degree  take  advantage  of 
the  magnificent  natural  opportunities 
that  have  been  allowed  to  lie  dormant 
by  a niggardly  policy  of  allowing  the 
board  barely  enough  money  for  main- 
tenance. 

The  St.  Paul  Association  of  Com- 
merce last  month  passed  strong  reso- 
lutions pledging  itself  to  work  for  a 
bond  issue  of  $50,000  to  start  a work 
of  park  extension  on  a scale  some- 
what commensurate  with  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  sister  Twin  City, 
Minneapolis. 

When  the  comprehensive  parkway 
system  which  the  board  has  in  view 
shall  have  been  completed  the  city 
will  have  an  unexcelled  parkway 
scheme  with  forty-eight  miles  of 
drives,  which  will  cost  in  the  neigh- 


borhood of  $5,000,000,  four-fifths  of 
which  expense  should  be  borne  by 
the  property  benefited,  according  to  a 
recent  report  of  Dr.  R.  O.  Earl  of 
the  St.  Paul  park  board. 

In  addition  to  converting  a forty- 
acre  tract  just  west  of  Como  park 
into  a public  golf  links  and  securing 
a tract  in  the  West  Seventh  street 
district  for  a parade  grounds  for  all 
sorts  of  public  amusements,  the 
scheme  includes  the  following  boule- 
vards: Wheelock  parkway,  partly 

completed,  skirting  the  heights  be- 
tween Como  and  Phalen  parks;  John- 
son parkway,  from  Phalen  park  to  In- 
dian Mounds  park;  Lexington  park- 
way, partly  completed  from  Como 
park  to  Summit  avenue,  and  contem- 
plated south  to  the  river;  Reserve 
boulevard,  from  the  high  bridge  to 
Fort  Snelling  bridge;  Riverside 
boulevard,  from  Seventh  street  to  the 
city  limits,  completed;  Como  river 
parkway,  from  Como  park  to  River- 


side boulevard,  partly  completed; 
West  Side  boulevard,  from  Isabel 
street  to  Mendota;  Summit  avenue 
boulevard,  from  Lexington  avenue  to 
the  River  boulevard,  and  Grand  boule- 
vard, from  Indian  Mounds  park  to 
West  End  heights  and  the  River  drive. 

“The  absurdly  inadequate  pro- 
visions of  funds  made  by  the  city 
council  for  the  park  and  parkway  sys- 
tem of  this  city,”  says  Dr.  Earl,  “has 
delayed  so  many  important  improve- 
ments and  endangered  the  board’s 
previous  economic  policy  of  detail 
work  maintaining  the  property,  that 
the  withholding  of  adequate  funds 
will  prove  highly  extravagant.  Sev- 
eral improvements  are  deteriorating 
and  the  future  cost  of  restoring  them 
will  highly  increase.  One  special  in- 
stance is  Wheelock  parkway,  where 
the  border  slope  and  gutters  are 
being  ruined  by  the  elements  and  an 
inestimable  loss  inflicted  by  a forced 
neglect  to  do  and  care  for  the  plant- 
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ing  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Practically 
the  same  applies  to  P'halen  park, 
where  the  lake  shore  grading  and 
planting  must  be  postponed  from  year 
to  year  on  account  of  lack  of  funds, 
and  this  brings  us  face  to  face  with 


a temporary  character,  for  the  sake 
of  economy.  But  this  narrow  policy 
must  change  and  give  room  to  a more 
liberal  dealing  in  regard  to  our  park 
system.  The  city’s  wealth,  growth 
and  far-reaching  ambitions  demand  a 
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boulevard  where  land  rose  in  value 
from  $150  to  $200  an  acre  to  $1,500 
to  $2,000  for  fifty-foot  lots.  He 
quoted  one  large  property  owner  as 
stating  that  the  owners  could  easily 
have  paid  for  the  entire  cost  and  still 


park  and  Parkway  System 
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1,  Mendota  Boul.;  2,  West  End  Commons;  3,  Snelling  Heights;!,  Riverside  Boul.;  5,  Newell  Park;  6,  Como  Park;  7,  Catholic 

Cemetery;  8,  Oakland  Cemetery;  9,  Lake  Gervais;  10,  Lake  Phalen;  11,  Indian  Mounds;  12,  Lincoln  Park;  13,  Grand  View; 

14,  Ridgewood  Park. 

The  city  will  be  almost  surrounded  by  boulevards  when  this  system  is  complete;  Beginning  at  lower  right  corner  of  map, 
follow  Point  Douglas  Road  north  to  the  Fork  where  Johnson  boulevard  begins  and  runs  to  Lake  Phalen;  Wheelock  Park- 
way connects  Lake  Phalen  with  Lake  Como,  from  which  Como  River  boulevard  leads  to  Riverside  boulevard,  and  Lexington 
Parkway  straight  south;  Reserve  boulevard  runs  on  the  north  side  of  the  River  and  the  West  Side  boulevard  on  the  south 

side  of  the  river,  both  in  the  lower  left  Quarter  of  the  map. 


conditions  existing  for  years  back. 
The  board  never  had  any  amount  of 
money  on  hand  to  do  any  improve- 
ment in  its  entirety  as  it  should  have 
been  done.  All  of  it  had  to  be  done 
by  piecemeal,  and  a great  deal  of  it  of 


corresponding  development  of  its  pre- 
tentious park  system  on  commensur- 
ate lines.” 

He  illustrated  the  increase  in  value 
to  property  adjacent  to  improve- 
ments by  the  case  of  the  Mississippi 


have  made  500  per  cent  on  the  in- 
creased value  of  their  property. 

He  presented  an  interesting  com- 
parison of  expenditures  on  parks  and 
parkways  in  St.  Paul  and  in  Minne- 
apolis from  1873  to  1911. 
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“The  cost  of  St.  Paul  park  system 
from  the  beginning  in  1873  to  De- 
cember 31,  1911: 

Cost  of  purchased  land ...  .$673,237.25 
Value  of  land  donated,  about  15,000.00 


Total  $688,237.25 

Cost  of  improvements 929,984.73 


Total  cost  ...$1,618,221.98 


are  water,  leaving  1,140  acres  of  land 
for  parks  and  parkways. 

“The  Minneapolis  park  system 
comprises  3,686  acres,  of  which  1,287 
acres  are  water,  leaving  2,399  acres 
for  parks  and  parkways,  a large  part 
of  which  was  acquired  during  the  last 
few  years.” 

The  research  commission,  which 
made  its  report  about  two  years  ago, 


Business  men  have  complained  that 
the  board  is  doing  a little  here  and 
a little  there,  and  that  no  one  piece 
of  work  has  been  completed. 

“To  this  criticism  I wish  to  reply,” 
says  Dr„  Earle,  “that  this  method  of 
working  is  due  to  lack  of  funds  to 
complete  any  given  piece  of  work, 
and  that  the  board  represents  all 
sections  of  the  city,  and  that  each 
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Cost  of  Minneapolis  Park  System 
from  the  beginning  to  December  31, 
1911: 

Cost  of  purchased  land  ...  $4,111,104.89 
Value  of  donated  land...  701,950.00 


Total  $4,813,054.89 

Cost  of  improvements....  1,643,800.65 
Value  of  donations  for  im- 
provements   68,242.54 


Total  cost  $6,525,098.08 

“These  figures  are  exclusive  of 
maintenance.  St.  Paul  limited  its  park 
board  to  an  expenditure  of  $90,000 
during  the  year  1911.  During  the 
same  year  (1911)  Minneapolis  per- 
mitted its  park  board  to  spend  $789,- 
969.88. 

“The  St.  Paul  park  system  com- 
prises 1,491  acres,  of  which  351  are 
water,  leaving  1,140  acres  of  land  for 
parks  and  parkways. 

“The  Minneapolis  park  system 
comprises  1,491  acres,  of  which  351 


recommended  that,  in  its  opinion, 
$135,000  would  be  a reasonable  and 
proper  sum  to  allow  the  park  board 
each  year  for  its  expenditures.  The 
board  has  been  allowed  but  $90,000. 

The  legislature  of  1907  passed  a 
law  allowing  cities  of_over  50,000 
population  to  issue  not  to  exceed  $50,- 
000  worth  of  bonds  in  any  one  year 
for  a period  of  not  to  exceed  six 
years  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and 
improving  parks  and  parkways.  Of 
this  opportunity  to  issue  bonds  St. 
Paul  availed  itself  of  only  the  first 
three  issues,  the  fourth  and  fifth,  the 
council  refused  to  pass.  The  sixth 
and  last  is  still  available,  and  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  feel 
that  it  would  be  most  desirable  and 
wise  for  the  City  Council  to  avail  it- 
self of  the  last  opportunity  to  issue 
$50,000  worth  of  park  bonds  under 
the  law  of  1907,  in  order  that  some 
of  the  large  amount  of  necessary  and 
incompleted  work  may  be  finished. 


district  and  community  has  for  years 
been  clamoring  for  improvements.  In 
some  instances  the  part  of  the  cost 
of  acquiring  land  for  a park  or  boul- 
evard has  been  assessed  against 
abutting  and  adjacent  property,  and 
these  property  owners  complain  if 
some  improvements  are  not  made 
since  they  have  been  assessed. 

“West  End  Commons,  a tract  of 
land  265  acres  in  extent  and  four 
miles  south  of  Como  park,  will  afford 
ideal  ground  and  spaciousness  for 
much-needed  public  golf  links  on  its 
lower  level.  The  acquisition  of  this 
property  should  not  be  delayed  any 
longer  as  this  district  is  rapidly 
being  built  up.  The  action  of  real 
estate  interests  in  laying  out  a so- 
called  boulevard  through  and  along 
this  contemplated  park  tract,  with 
the  avowed  idea  of  blocking  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  park,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  pro- 
viding a public  recreation  ground  so 
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much  needed  and  desired  for  this  dis- 
trict of  the  city. 

“Reserve  boulevard,  the  plats  of 
which,  together  with  the  final  order 
for  the  condemnation,  were  submitted 
to  the  Board  of  Public  Works  three 
years  ago,  has  not  as  yet  been  ac- 
quired. The  proposed  parkway  con- 
templated will  skirt  the  river  bluff 
from  Fort  Snelling  bridge  to  the  high 
bridge,  a distance  of  four  miles,  ter- 
minating in  the  heart  of  the  city.  In 
connection  with  this  parkway  imme- 
diate atention  should  be  given  to  the 
extensive  sylvan  prospect  of  the  natu- 
ral wooded  riyer  bottoms  and  island, 
the  acquisition  of  which  should  be  a 
leading  feature  in  establishing  a park 
adjunct  of  740  acres. 

“Como-River  parkway,  connecting 
Como  park  with  the  river  drive,  has, 
as  far  as  acquisition  of  the  land  need- 
ed is  concerned,  been  completed. 
From  the  River  drive  Pelham  street 
has  been  widened  and  extended  to 
St.  Anthony  avenue.  From  Univer- 
sity to  St.  Anthony  avenues,  Pelham 
street  must  be  improved  and  the 
block  bounded  by  Pelham  street,  Ray- 
mond and  University  avenue  and 
Myrtle  street  should  be  acquired,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
harmonious  connection  with  Ray- 
mond avenue  and  Pelham  street,  but 
for  the  more  important  necessity  of 
establishing  a park  on  the  leading 
traffic  street  between  the  two  cities. 
Thence  Raymond  avenue  improved  to 
the  State  fair  grounds  and  through 
this  parked  tract  to  Como  park.  The 
general  plan  of  this  improvement 
provides  simply  for  a medium  good 
driveway  and  side  plantings.  Traffic 
regulations  would  only  apply  and  be 
enforced  by  public  demands. 

“Johnson  parkway,  connecting  Pha- 
len  park  with  Indian  Mounds  park 
and  for  the  condemnation  of  which 
final  orders  were  passed  three  years 
ago,  is  not  yet  acquired.  The  land 
supposed  to  be  taken  comprises  110 
acres.  It  includes  mostly  all  the 
marshy  portions  at  the  lower  end  of 
Lake  Phalen.  Thence  crossing  under 
the  Northern  Pacific  railway  right  of 
way,  following  the  county  road  to 
Phalen  avenue  and  from  Seventh 
street  practically  on  the  line  of  Eng- 
lish street  to  Indian  Mounds  park,  on 
the  whole  a most  favorable  route  for 
a parkway.  While  the  locality  al- 
most in  its  entirety  has  been  denuded 
of  its  natural  tree  growth,  its  eleva- 
tion is  of  a commanding  character. 

“West  Side  boulevard,  or  Cherokee 
heights,  is  an  important  acquisition 
to  the  park  and  boulevard  system 
which  the  board  has  for  some  years 


tried  to  acquire,  but  have  been  forced 
to  let  it  rest  because  of  no  funds.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  board  steps 
were  taken  for  its  condemnation  and 
assessing  its  cost  against  the  bene- 
fited property. 

“Forty  acres,  west  of  Como  park, 
should  be  acquired  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  public  golf  links  and 
for  the  purpose  of  broadening  out  its 
connection  between  it  and  the  fair 
grounds.  With  a view  to  comprehen- 
sive and  long-sighted  results  in  econ- 
omy to  public  pleasure  grounds,  the 
State  fair  grounds  and  experiment 
station,  which  are  kept  up  by  the 
state,  contribute  in  whatever  could 
be  done  by  the  city  for  the  purpose 
of  public  recreation,  but  we  should  in 
connection  therewith  supply  the  de- 
ficiency not  available  on  either 
grounds. 

“Considering  the  advantages  gained 
to  the  city  by  providing  a suitable, 
undecorated  ground  for  public  exer- 
cises of  all  kinds  and  of  a character 
which  cannot  be  well  provided  for 
in  a pubic  parkway,  it  becomes  at 
once  apparent  that  such  a ground 
must  be  located  where  it  would  be 
of  easy  access  by  street  car  or  walk- 
ing distance  from  the  population  cen- 
ter of  the  city.  This  ground  should 
be  given  to  the  people  for  open-air 
meetings,  plays,  military  drills  and 
exercises  of  all  kinds.  A ground  for 
this  purpose  could  be  provided  in 
the  West  Seventh  street  district,  in- 
cluding a part  of  Ridgewood  park.” 

Speaking  of  Capitol  approaches  and 
improvements  within  the  settled  up 
city,  Dr.  Earl  said: 

“Wheelock  parkway,  except  one 
mile  of  its  whole  distance,  needs  side- 
lawn  grading,  planting  and  graveling 
of  the  roadway.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  & Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Railroad  Company  can  be 
forced  to  build  the  necessary  bridges 
where  the  roadway  crosses  its  right 
of  way.  This  may,  however,  in  its 
prolixity,  cause  a long  delay  of  con- 
struction. The  estimated  cost  of 
these  two  bridges  is  $40,500,  of  which 
the  cost  to  the  railway  company 
would  be  $17,500.  It  would  be  better 
for  the  city  to  go  ahead  and  build 
the  bridges  and  force  the  railway 
company  to  reimburse  the  city  for  its 
proportionate  share  of  the  cost. 

“Linwood  park  should  receive  early 
attention.  The  grounds  were  graded 
and  top-dressed  two  years  ago;  the 
trees  and  shrubbery  should  be  planted 
and  the  lawns  seeded  and  cared  for. 
It  will  require  3,000  yards  of  manure 
to  top-dress  the  sidehill  spaces  be- 
fore any  vegetation  makes  progres- 
sive growth.  It  will  require  a first 


outlay  of  $8,000  to  put  this  park  in 
presentable  shape. 

“An  inside  park  of  comparatively 
large  proportion  should  be  made  of 
the  rugged  high  ridge  and  side  hills 
just  east  of  the  Capitol.  Owing  to 
the  topographical  conditions  this 
property  will  never  be  valuable  resi- 
dence property. 

“At  the  foot  of  this  hill,  from  the 
State  Capitol  east  to  Lafayette  ave- 
nue bridge,  a broad  and  much  needed 
thoroughfare  could  be  constructed, 
which,  extended  across  the  railway 
tracks,  will  connect  with  Hoffman 
avenue  and  Indian  Mounds  park. 

“The  symmetry  of  our  park  sys- 
tem, when  completed  as  planned,  ow- 
ing to  the  diversified  elements  of 
natural  beauty  and  of  the  topograph- 
ical advantages  offered  within  the 
city  and  its  immediate  environments, 
will  be  most  unique  in  its  detail.  It 
can  never  be  approached  by  any 
other  city  in  picturesque  splendor.” 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  1,140 
acres  of  parks  in  St.  Paul,  according 
to  the  annual  report  for  1911,  was 
$101,714. 

Superintendent  Fred  Nussbaumer  in 
his  annual  report  says  of  Como  Park, 
the  city’s  greatest  pleasure  ground: 

“While  generally  in  a state  of  high 
cultivation,  Como  Park  needs  con- 
siderable attention.  The  lake  shore 
and  borders  of  the  lake  drive  are  in 
very  bad  condition.  The  fringe  of 
greenery,  both  grass  and  trees, 
around  the  lake  shore  were  destroyed 
by  an  unusual  high  water  level  of  the 
lake,  when  almost  the  entire  length 
of  the  driveway  had  to  be  raised  from 
one  to  three  feet  and  the  submerged 
border  planting  has,  owing  to 
scarcity  of  funds,  never  been  replaced. 
This  should  have  been  done  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  lake  has  an  area 
of  102  acres  and  is  of  paramount  ad- 
vantage to  the  landscape  features  of 
the  park,  its  setting  should  not  ap- 
pear squalid  and  incongruous  with 
the  surrounding.  The  playfield  con- 
taining ten  acres  provides  space  and 
every  facility  for  thousands  of  people 
at  one  time  to  play  all  kinds  of  rec- 
reation games,  has  not  been  com- 
pleted. The  plans  provide  for  play- 
grounds, gymnasiums,  ball  fields,  run- 
ning tracks,  shower-baths,  rest  and 
reading  rooms  for  women,  men  and 
children.  While  the  estimate  of  con- 
struction seems  high,  the  ground  is 
ideally  located  and  the  patronage 
would  be  more  than  could  be  accom- 
modated from  the  first  day  of  its 
opening,  and  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  could  be  made  to  no  more 
beneficial  purpose.” 
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SYSTEMATIC  WORK  IN  STREET  TREEjSURGERY 

By  A.  T.  Hastings,  City  Forester,  Jersey  City,  N.  ]. 


During  the  rush  of  spring  work  last 
year,  The  Shade  Tree  Commission  of 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  received  a postal 
card  from  a lady,  a property  owner  in 
the  city,  asking  for  an  inspection  of 
the  tree  in  front  of  her  residence  and 
for  a report  on  its  condition.  Investi- 
gation by  the  City  Forester  revealed 
a Norway  Maple  some  twenty-four  in- 
ches in  diameter  and  about  forty  feet 
high,  a beautiful  well  shaped  tree  and 
apparently  healthy  when  viewed  at  a 
distance.  (Picture  1.)  But  a closer 
examination  showed  a large  decayed 
portion  running  from  near  the  ground 
to  a height  of  ten  feet  and  extending 
in  width  near  the  center  portion  near- 
ly half  way  around  the  tree.  (Picture 
2.)  The  cavity  was  undoubtedly  caused 
in  the  beginning  by  the  bite  of  a horse 
or  an  otherwise  bruising  of  the  bark 
some  few  years  ago.  Proper  attention 
at  that  time  of  the  accident  would 
have  effectually  prevented  any  decay 
of  the  tissue  and  a rapid  healing  of  the 
wound.  Without  such  proper  atten- 
tention  as  in  this  case,  decay  set  in, 
the  cavity  growing  larger  and  deeper 
each  year.  Water  settling  into  the 
holes  hastened  the  decay.  It  became 
a lodging  place  for  disease  and  in- 
sects. Without  attention  the  tree 
would  in  time  become  so  weakened 
that  a sudden  wind  would  cause  a 


Picture  1.  The  Tree  as  Seen  from  a 
Distance. 

snapping  off  at  the  weakest  point.  A 
tree  in  such  condition  can  not  receive 
proper  nourishment  as  the  access  of 
sap  is  materially  lessened. 

A reply  was  sent  by  the  Shade  Tree 


Commission  to  the  owner  stating  that 
as  soon  as  the  spring  rush  was  over, 
the  treating  of  the  tree  would  be  at 
once  started,  the  cost  of  material  and 
labor  to  be  borne  by  the  city.  A few 
weeks  later  another  postal  was  re- 
ceived from  the  lady  inquiring  if  the 
matter  had  been  forgotten.  She  was 
very  anxious  that  the  tree  should  be 
saved  as  it  was  a great  comfort  to  her 
as  it  shielded  her  porch  from  the  af- 
ternoon sun  and  was  a material  orna- 
ment to  her  residence. 

Immediately  after  the  receipt  of  this 
postal  a skilled  man  was  sent  to  treat 
the  cavity  and  thus  preserve  this  no- 
ble tree  for  many  years  to  come. 
With  mallet  and  chisels  the  decayed 
portions  were  cut  away.  No  atention 
was  paid  to  the  size  of  the  cavity  thus 
formed  but  great  care  taken  that  all 
decayed  and  diseased  tissue  be  re- 
moved. The  outer  edge  of  the  cavity 
was  then  planed  and  cut  very  smooth. 
By  doing  this  the  cambium  layer  was 
clearly  exposed.  This  was  very  im- 
portant as  will  later  be  shown.  (Pic- 
ture 3.)  The  exposed  tissue  of  the  cav- 
ity was  then  washed  with  a weak  so- 
lution of  creosote.  Creosote  serves 
as  an  effective  antiseptic  and  further 
serves  as  a check  to  insect  or  disease 
that  might  be  present. 

Ten  and  twenty  penny  wire  nails 


Picture  2.  Decayed  Tissue  Picture  3.  Cavity  Cleaned  of  Picture  4.  Reinforcements  in  Picture  5.  Wiring  the  Pace 

Forming  Large  Cavity.  All  Decayed  Tissue.  Cavity.  of  the  Cavity. 
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Picture  6.  Grouting  Being  Picture  7.  Grouting  in  Place  Picture  8.  Applying  the  Picture  9.  The  Finished  Job. 

Rammed  into  Cavity.  and  Staples  Driven  In.  Facing;  Canvas  Strips  in  Place. 


were  driven  into  the  sides  of  the  cav- 
ity to  act  as  a holder  for  the  concrete. 
In  order  to  strengthen  the  support  of 
the  tree,  as  by  the  cutting  away  of 
the  tissue  the  support  of  the  tree  is 
greatly  weakened,  one-half  inch  iron 
rods  were  firmly  imbedded  into  the 
sides  of  the  cavity.  A rod  was  first 
run  vertically  the  entire  length  of  the 
cavity  and  then  lateral  and  diagonal 
rods  are  placed  and  all  rods  then  firm- 
ly bound  together  at  points  of  inter- 
section with  wire.  (Picture  4.) 

Beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  cav- 
ity a wire  facing  was  constructed, 
number  sixteen  galvanized  wire  being 
used.  Staples  driven  into  the  sides  of 
the  cavity  an  inch  or  so  away  from 
the  exposed  cambium,  hold  the  wire 
in  place  and  by  interlacing  and  pull- 
ing the  wire  taut  a very  firm  facing 
was  made.  The  wire  facing  was  con- 
structed up  to  a point  about  one  foot 
from  the  top  of  the  cavity.  This  act- 
ed as  a holder  for  the  cement  and 
also  as  a binder  for  the  grouting  with 
the  facing.  (Picture  5.) 

A grouting  composed  of  one  part 
Portland  cement,  two  parts  one-half 
inch  blue  stone,  and  three  parts  of 
sand,  thoroughly  mixed  and  sufficient- 
ly wet  to  assure  lose  adhesion,  was 
then  poured  into  the  cavity  over  the 
top  of  the  facing  of  wire,  and  with  a 
rammer  (Picture  6)  was  rammed  in- 
to the  cavity.  As  the  cavity  filled  the 
wire  facing  was  completed.  A very 
rough  surface  was  thus  made  which 


will  tightly  hold  the  facing  when  ap- 
plied. A row  of  staples  one-half  inch 
apart  was  then  driven  about  half  way 
in,  along  the  entire  edge  of  the  cavity 
just  outside  of  the  edge  of  the  wire 
facing.  These  acted  as  binder  and 
holder  for  the  facing  (Picture  7).  The 
grouting  was  allowed  to  remain  twen- 
ty-four hours  to  allow  for  setting  be- 
fore the  facing  was  applied. 

The  facing  was  composed  of  one 
part  Portland  Cement,  with  two  parts 
of  fine  sand,  sufficient  lamp  black  be- 
ing added  to  bring  the  mixture  nearer 
the  color  of  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
these  were  thoroughly  mixed  togeth- 
er and  sufficiently  wet  to  allow  of  be- 
ing trowelled  into  place  and 
smoothed.  This  was  then  applied 
over  the  grouting,  firmly  pressed  in- 
to the  roughness  of  the  face  of  the 
grouting  and  trowelled  to  a smooth 
finish.  • The  facing  was  very  carefully 
cut  away  from  the  exposed  cambium 
layer.  It  was  placed  up  to  the  cam- 
bium but  did  not  cover  it  at  any 
place.  If  cambium  was  covered  it 
would  check  any  growth.  The  fac- 
ing was  from  one  inch  to  three  inch- 
es in  thickness.  The  variance  was 
caused  by  attempting  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  follow  the  natural  outlines  of 
the  tree.  To  prevent  the  falling  out 
of  the  facing  before  setting  took  place 
canvas  strips  about  six  inches  wide 
were  placed  over  the  facing  as  soon 
as  it  was  smoothed  to  a finish,  and 
were  tacked  at  each  end  into  the  tree. 


These  were  allowed  to  remain  until 
the  facing  had  hardened  and  thor- 
oughly set.  (Picture  8.) 

At  present  in  place  of  a large  rot- 
ting cavity  that  was  yearly  eating  into 
the  vitals  of  the  tree  and  weakening 
it,  we  have  an  absolute  checking  of 
further  decay  and  a firm  support  es- 
tablished for  the  rejuvenated  tree. 
(Picture  9.) 

The  cambium  layer  will  in  time 
grow  entirely  over  the  concrete  and 
cover  it  with  bark.  This  of  course 
will  take  some  years.  The  starting 
of  this  growing  over  of  the  cambium 
was  perceptible  after  a few  weeks 
from  the  time  the  work  was  com- 
pleted. 

And  thus  one  more  tree  was  saved 
by  the  Shade  Tree  Commission,  and 
one  more  lover  of  shade  trees  on  our 
streets  comforted  for  during  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life  she  will  have  the 
pleasure  and  benefit  from  this  Norway 
Maple  in  front  of  her  residence. 
Others  will  be  inspired  to  look  after 
their  trees  more  carefully  and  to  call 
upon  the  Commission  to  assist  them. 
And  still  there  are  those  who  doubt 
and  ask  the  old  question,  “What  good 
can  a Shade  Tree  Commission  in  a 
large  city  do?” 

“ . each  street  a park 

Made  green  and  trimmed  with  trees, 

see  how 

Devotion  gives  each  house  a bough 
Or  branch ” 
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PARK  SUPERINTENDENTS  AT  BOSTON,  AUGUST  12 


This  is  the  last  notice  of  our  con- 
vention that  can  reach  you  through 
this  paper.  Do  not  wait  for  another 
reminder,  but  plan  at  once  to  be  in 
Boston  August  12,  13  and  14,  to  see 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  park 
development  in  this  country.  The 
combined  systems  of  Boston  and  the 
Metropolitan  District  surrounding  it, 
make  a system  with  which  every  parr!: 
man  who  pretends  to  be  anything 
should  be  familiar.  Get  your  com- 
mission to  send  you  as  they  should. 
If  you  cannot  get  them  to  do  it  come 
anyway.  It  will  pay  you.  If  you  are 
a park  commissioner,  provide  the  way 
for  your  executive  officers  to  come 
and  then  come  too  and  see  if  it  is  not 
money  well  spent  to  imbibe  some  en- 
thusiasm and  learn  what  is  being 
done  elsewhere. 

Mayor  Fitzgerald  will  give  you  a 
royal  welcome  to  Boston.  Superin- 
tendent Pettigrew  will  also  give  you 
a warm  welcome  and  show  you  a 
beautiful  park  system.  Assistant 
Superintendent  Shea  is  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  make  you  comfort- 
able. Copley  Square  Hotel  will  be 
headquarters.  The  meetings  each 
morning  and  evening  will  be  at  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society’s 
Building. 

An  abundance  of  good  papers  have 


PRESIDENT,  W.  H.  Dunn,  Supt. 
of  Parks,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, 

F.  L.  Mulford,  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Annual  Meeting,  Copley  Square  Hotel, 
Boston,  August  12-14,  1912 


been  promised.  Questions  and  discus- 
sions will  form  a portion  of  the  pro- 
gram and  will  undoubtedly  be  most 
instructive.  Mornings  and  evenings 
will  be  devoted  to  such  work,  and 
afternoons  to  inspections  of  the  park 
systems  with  possibly  a boat  ride  on 
the  bay  to  some  of  the  seaside  parks. 

The  executive  committee  recom- 
mend that  the  Constitution  be  chang- 


ed by  adding . the  following  clause 
to  Article  II,  Section  2: 

“or  such  other  persons  engaged  in 
any  executive  capacity  in  Park  Work 
who  may  be  recommended  by  the 
Membership  Committee.” 

They  also  recommend  that  Article 
1 of  the  By-Laws  be  changed.  In- 
stead of  reading  “The  annual  meet- 
ings shall  be  held  between  August 
1st  and  15th,”  it  shall  be  made  to 
read  “The  annual  meeting  shall  be 
held  between  September  15th  and  Oc- 
tober 1st.” 

All  park  executives  interested  in 
the  work  are  invited  to  send  in  their 
applications  for  membership  on  the 
blank  found  elsewhere,  or  make  in- 
quiries about  the  association  of  any 
of  its  officers. 

Applications  for  active  membership: 
John  McLaren,  superintendent  of 
parks,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Dwight  F. 
Davis,  commissioner  of  parks,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Paul  B.  Ries,  superin- 
tendent Rockford  Park  District,  Rock- 
ford, 111. 

Let  everyone  come  and  do  not  for- 
get to  bring  the  ladies. 

F.  L.  Mulford, 
Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  Secretary. 

W.  H.  Dunn, 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  President. 


TREE  PLANTING  ON  OUR  HIGHWAYS 


An  Address  Before  the  Kansas  Engineering  Society  by 
E.  F.  A.  Reinisch,  Landscape  Engineer,  Topeka,  Kans. 


As  this  subject  is  rather  a new  one 
with  us,  you  will  permit  me  to  say 
a few  words  about  shade  tree  plant- 
ing in  a country  where  it  has  been 
practiced  for  many  years  and  where 
the  highways  are  scientifically  con- 
structed and  maintained. 

The  great  highways  of  Europe  were 
constructed  before  the  people  of  that 
country  had  any  railroads.  They  were 
built  to  connect  the  great  centers 
of  commerce  and  industry.  They 
were  built  to  carry  all  state  and  in- 
terstate freight,  mail  and  passengers. 

They  were  located  on  lines  of  least 
grade  and  most  direct  route,  though 
with  a view  of  touching  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns  on  the  way. 

They  were  laid  out  liberally  and 
generously  as  to  width,  about  100 
feet  wide,  having  a ditch  on  each 
side;  along  the  inside  of  these  ditches 
are  planted  trees — mostly  fruit  trees 
— forming  a beautiful  avenue. 

The  roadway  proper  is  divided  into 


two  roads  of  equal  width,  one  macad- 
am and  one  dirt  road;  the  latter 
is  top  dressed  with  gravel  and  is 
called  the  summer  road.  This  is  used 
mostly  for  light  traffic  and  for  heavy 
loads  going  down  grade. 

The  highways  of  less  importance, 
connecting  smaller  cities  and  towns, 
are  laid  out  without  the  summer  road, 
but  with  an  equally  good  30  feet  ma- 
cadam. 

The  maintenance,  the  perpetual 
care,  is  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  life  of  a good  road  and  to  facili- 
tate this,  road  keepers  are  stationed 
certain  distances  apart  to  keep  the 
road  in  repair.  The  equipment  of 
the  road  keeper  is  a wheelbarrow, 
shovel,  spade  and  such  other  tools 
necessary  for  taking  care  of  the  road 
surface  and  the  trees.  His  duty  is 
to  keep  the  road  clean  and  free  from 
loose  stones,  to  fill  forming  depres- 
sions with  crushed  stone,  gravel  or 
sand,  which  material  is  distributed 
along  the  macadam  at  convenient 


distances  in  piles  of  about  a wagon 
load  each. 

When  tracks  or  large  depressions 
are  made  by  the  traffic  he  places  large 
stones  at  intervals  in  the  track  or 
about  the  large  depressions.  This  di- 
verts the  traffic  and  generally  pre- 
vents any  further  damage. 

Any  wearing  out  of  larger  portions 
of  the  road  is  taken  care  of  by  a re- 
pair gang,  which  is  equipped  with  all 
necessary  tools  and  implements, 
teams,  wagons  and  heavy  roller. 

The  width  of  tires  is  controlled  by 
law,  a certain  width  for  a certain  ton- 
nage, so  we  find  6,  8 and  10-inch  tires 
on  the  freight  carrying  wagons  of 
different  capacity. 

In  regard  to  maintenance  of  roads 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  Cooley,  State  Highway 
Engineer  of  Minnesota,  in  an  address 
delivered  at  the  National  Good  Roads 
Convention  at  Oklahoma  City,  ex- 
pressed himself  as  follows: 

“Enormous  sums  are  spent  each 
year  by  different  states  and  counties 
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in  the  improvements  of  their  roads, 
and  yet  they  fail  to  provide  a system 
whereby  those  roads  may  be  main- 
tained in  a suitable  way. 

“Railway  roadbeds  constructed  fifty 
years  ago  are  not  only  in  use  today, 
but  are  getting  better  as  each  year 
passes.  This  is  attributable  only  to 
the  splendid  system  of  maintenance, 
which  railway  managements  have 
adopted  and  are  carrying  out  most 
carefully  ” 

“Any  of  these  roadbeds  would  be- 
come unsafe  for  travel  within  30  days 
time  should  the  section  gangs  and  re- 
pair crews  be  eliminated.” 

Those  of  us  who  have  seen  the 
country  roads  of  Europe  with  their 
beautiful  rows  of  large  .symmetrical 
trees  can  not  help  admiring  them  and 
wishing  to  extend  this  system  to  our 
own  country. 

A good  deal  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten recently  about  tree  planting  on 
our  country  road  sides. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  fruit 
trees  are  grown  on  roads  and  high- 
ways of  European  countries  which 
are  not  only  an  ornament  and  com- 
fort but  a source  of  revenue  at  the 
same  time  and  it  has  been  suggested 
to  plant  fruit  trees  on  our  Kansas 
roads. 


Cherry  trees,  which  are  mostly  used 
in  Germany,  when  planting  fruit  trees 
on  highways,  grow  large  about  30 
feet  high,  with  a crown  spread  of 
equal  dimensions  and  remain  sound 
many  years  after  having  reached  full 
growth. 

Apple  and  pear  trees,  like  the 
cherry,  grow  to  great  height  and 
spread  and  would  therefore  be  suit- 
able for  avenue  planting,  but  it  is 
desirable  to  use  trees  with  persistent 
fruit,  which  the  wind  does  not  shake 
off,  hence  the  preference  for  the 
cherry. 

In  Kansas  fruit  trees  are  too  short 
lived  and  do  not  grow  high  and  wide 
enough  for  shade  trees.  The  average 
life  of  a fruit  tree  in  the  average 
Kansas  soil  and  climate  is  probably 
less  than  20  years. 

Nut  trees  like  walnut,  pecan  or 
hickory  might  possibly  yield  a small 
profit  a few  years  after  planting.  Of 
the  forest  trees  those  would  be 
preferable  that  attain  large  size,  long 
life,  withstand  high  winds  and  grow 
symmetrical  without  being  trimmed 
into  shape  every  year  or  two.  This 
would  include  the  oak,  hackberry,  lin- 
den, sycamore,  varieties  of  hard 
maple  etc.  — 

In  looking  over  our  country  roads 


I find  that  we  will  have  to  do  some 
grading  before  trees  can  be  planted 
and  for  better  explanation  and  a 
clearer  understanding  I submit  cross 
sections  of  a model  German  Road  and 
also  of  our  country  roads. 

In  our  roads  the  cuts  and  fills  are 
made  only  as  wide  as  absolutely 
necessary  for  traffic,  while  the  German 
road  is  graded  the  full  width  to  the 
lines  of  the  adjacent  property,  the 
slopes  falling  on  the  latter.  This 
enables  them  to  plant  the  trees  on 
the  same  grade  as  the  road  instead 
of  placing  them  lower  on  the  side 
of  a fill  and  higher  next  to  a cut.  It 
also  enhances  the  beauty  of  a road, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  a more 
liberal  width  and  a much  better  pro- 
spective. 

To  insure  success  in  planting  trees 
care  must  be  taken  in  their  selection 
as  to  soil.  Some  varieties  will  grow 
in  almost  any  soil,  like  the  Oak, 
Locust  and  Cottonw'ood  while  the 
Elm  and  Sycamore  must  have  a deep 
loam,  free  from  alkali,  to  develop 
into  perfect  specimens  and  attain  a 
long  life.  As  we  have  a great  va- 
riety of  native  trees  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  find  a suitable  species  for 
almost  any  soil. 


BROOKLYN  PARK  TREES  IN  GOOD  CONDITION 

By  J.  J.  Levison,  Forester  in  Charge  of  the  Trees  in  the  Brooklyn  Parks 


Everything  looks  unusually  thrifty 
this  year.  This  is  because  our  parks 
last  fall  were  thoroughly  freed  from 
dead  and  undesirable  trees.  Diseased 
and  insect-infested  trees  are  always 
removed  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  detection.  The  young  trees 
were  thoroughly  fertilized  last  fall 
and  early  spring,  as  were  also  all 
the  lawns. 

The  winter’s  cold  proved  unusually 
severe  on  plants  and  especially  the 
exotic  varieties.  Nearly  all  the  Eng- 


lish field  maples  in  our  parks  and  on 
Long  Island  generally,  were  winter 
killed.  The  hemlock  and  a few  other 
evergreens  looked  unpromising  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  but  are  com- 
ing around  again  now. 

There  are  not  many  chewing  in- 
sects this  year,  and  whatever  we  had 
in  our  parks  were  killed  off  with  ar- 
senate of  lead. 

The  hickory  bark  beetle  and  the 
birch  borer  are  still  killing  thousands 
of  trees  in  this  vicinity,  but  due  to 


systematic  treatment,  during  the  past 
five  years,  we  have  lost  but  four  trees 
in  our  parks  from  these  causes  this 
spring. 

There  have  been  an  unusual  quan- 
tity of  aphids  on  the  Norway  maples, 
beeches,  etc.,  and  we  are  making  ef- 
forts to  check  them. 

The  sycamore  leaf  blight  has  also 
made  its  appearance  this  year  and 
the  affected  trees  were  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux,  with  success. 


ASPHALT  PENETRATION  METHOD  of  ROAD  MAKING 

An  Account  of  Boulevard  Macadum  Construction  in  Kansas 
City;  by  Ralph  R.  Benedict,  Engineer  of  Construction 


The  continual  annual  expense  of 
maintaining  the  common  macadam 
surface  on  the  boulevards  has  reached 
a point  where  other  methods  of  con- 
struction have  had  to  be  adopted. 
After  several  experiments  with  the 
different  bituminous  compounds,  a 
specification  calling  for  a good  as- 
phaltic cement  was  approved.  The 
main  points  of  this  specification  are 
that  the  asphaltic  cement  shall  be 


free  from  water  or  decomposition 
products,  must  have  a high  penetra- 
tion, must  have  a high  flashing  point, 
must  not  be  volatile,  must  contain  not 
more  than  15  per  cent  fixed  carbon 
and  last,  it  must  be  ductile.  Most  all 
of  the  so-called  oil-blown  asphalts  and 
natural  asphalts  will  come  under  this 
specification. 

In  building  good  macadam  road- 
ways of  any  description,  practice  has 


found  that  the  most  essential  point 
is  to  have  a first-class  subgrade  and 
base. 

This  asphaltic  penetration  macadam 
was  made  in  a three  course  construc- 
tion. After  the  subgrade  was  made 
and  rolled  with  a ten-ton  roller,  the 
bottom  course,  six  inches  thick  and 
made  of  hand  broken  limestone,  ap- 
proximating a six-inch  cube,  was 
rolled  and  rerolled  with  a ten-ton 
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roller  until  it  was  very  solid.  On  this 
bottom  course  was  spread  a four- 
inch  thickness  of  crusher  broken  lime- 
stone of  one  and  one-fourth  inches 
to  two  and  one-half  inches  in,  size. 
After  rolling  and  rerolling  until  all 
unevenness  was  taken  out,  this  course 
was  then  sealed  with  limestone  dust 
and  water  the  same  as  in  any  ma- 
cadam roadway  construction.  The 
roadway  was  then  opened  to  travel 
until  the  surface  was  free  from  all 
moisture,  at  which  time  the  third  or 
wearing  course  was  spread  to  a two- 
inch  thickness  with  crusher  broken 
limestone  of  the  same  size  as  used 
above.  This  course  was  rolled  with  a 
tandem  roller,  weighing  only  six  tons, 
and  then  only  enough  to  smooth  out 
the  surface  and  not  to  crush  the  stone. 
In  this  top  layer  or  wearing  surface 
was  poured  the  asphaltic  cement  to 
the  quantity  of  two  gallons  per  square 
yard.  The  method  for  pouring  this 
was  very  crude,  but  it  finally  did 

INTRODUCING 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
useful  works  in  popularizing  the  parks 
is  the  series  of  “Saturday  Afternoon 
Walks”  being  conducted  by  the  Pub- 
lic Recreation  League  of  Boston. 

Believing  that  the  main  reason  more 
people  do  not  make  greater  use  of  the 
wonderful  variety  of  parks  in  and 
about  Boston  is  that  not  enough  in- 
vitation is  extended,  the  Committee 
on  Use  of  Parks  organized  the  invi- 
tation in  co-operation  with  the  park 
officials. 

A series  of  Saturday  Afternoon 
Walks,  being  informal  outings,  have 
been  successful  from  the  start.  Men 
and  women  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  offered  through 
notices  in  the  daily  newspapers, 
through  notices  sent  out  by  mail  to 
a list  secured  from  various  sources, 
and,  best  of  all,  through  the  recom- 
mendations of  individuals  who  had 
taken  earlier  walks.  At  least  one  walk 
has  been  conducted  each  Saturday, 
with  a single  exception,  since  the 
middle  of  March. 

The  walks  are  for  the  public  with- 
out membership,  dues,  or  other  for- 
mality. Anybody  interested  is  wel- 
come. 

The  committee  expects  the  incen- 
tive so  started  will  result  in  independ- 
ent walks  and  extended  interest 
among  other  groups.  Signs  of  this 
development  are  already  in  evidence. 
A schedule  of  walks  as  planned  is  sent 
out  in  advance  and  an  illustrated  post- 
card bearing  a map  of  the  district  to 
be  visited  and  appropriate  descriptive 


the  business.  Two  heating  vats,  hold- 
ing three  hundred  gallons  each,  were 
used  and  then  the  hot  asphaltic  ce- 
ment was  drawn  off  in  common 
sprinkling  pots  and  poured  by  hand. 
The  asphaltic  cement  was  heated  to 
350  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  the  wear- 
ing surface  was  thoroughly  dry  be- 
fore any  pouring  was  done.  Imme- 
diately following  the  pouring  of  the 
asphalt,  limestone  grit  of  one-fourth 
inch  to  three-fourths  inches  in  size 
was  cast  over  the  surface  and  the 
six-ton  roller  followed  while  the  heat 
was  still  in  the  asphaltic  cement.  This 
rolling  was  kept  up  until  no  creeping 
was  noticeable  under  the  action  of  the 
roller.  The  top  of  this  wearing  sur- 
face was  swept  clean  of  all  dust,  dirt 
or  loose  particles  of  macadam  and 
then  received  the  second  application 
of  asphaltic  cement.  Care  was  used 
to  see  that  only  enough  asphaltic  ce- 
ment was  used  to  completely  coat  all 


matter  is  sent  out  immediately  before 
the  date  of  the  walk.  The  back  of  the 
card  mapping  the  Middlesex  Falls 
walk  is  reproduced  here.  On  the 
front  of  this  card  in  the  space  next 
to  the  address  was  printed  the  follow- 
ing: 

MIDDLESEX  FELLS— BEAR  HILL- 
CHEESE  ROCK. 

Cheese  Rock.  In  February,  1632,  Gover- 
nor Winthrop  and  a party  tramped  over 
Spot  Pond  ice  and  up  steep  Bear  Hill  which 
they  so  named  “because  when  they  came 
to  eat  somewhat  they  had  only  cheese  (the 
governor’s  man  forgetting  for  haste,  to  put 
up  some  bread).” 

Views.  Here  is  the  finest  Fells  panorama 
of  far  country,  hill  and  sea  from  the  new 
concrete  observatory. 

Bear  Hill  Path  station  (stop  on  signal), 
1-5  mile  from  top,  is  25  minutes  by  trolley 
from  Sullivan  Square  lower  platform,  cars 
leaving  each  20  min.,  fare  10c,  or  trans. 
and  5c, 


the  particles  of  stone  and  not  to  leave 
any  excess.  This  was  done  by  using 
a rubber  lipped  scraper,  which  was 
pulled  over  the  surface  as  the  as- 
phaltic cement  was  poured.  On  this 
application  a thin  layer  of  limestone 
screening  or  dust  was  cast  and  then 
rolled  or  ironed  out  with  a six-ton 
roller. 

The  cost  of  the  above  construction 
was  $1.33  per  square  yard,  which  al- 
lowed the  contractor  a profit  after 
discounting  his  tax  bills. 

The  first  boulevard  pavement  con- 
structed in  the  above  manner,  has 
been  down  only  seven  months,  but 
it  has  more  than  fulfilled  all  that  was 
expected  of  it,  both  from  a dust  lay- 
ing standpoint  and  from  an  abrasion 
standpoint,  for  this  boulevard  has 
been  opened  to  both  business  and 
pleasure  vehicles,  the  preponderance 
of  traffic  being  heavy  business  ve- 
hicles. 


Spot  Pond  station  is  1 % miles  from  top, 
fare  a trans.  or  5c. 

Water.  From  a spring  west  of  and  near 
the  summit  and  from  Cedar  Spring  1,000 
feet  southwest  of  top,  good  water  is  al- 
ways obtainable. 

Public  Comfort  and  emergency  station  at 
park  offices,  north  of  Spot  Pond,  % mile 
from  top,  open  only  from  11:30  a.  m.  to 
5 p.  m. 

Picnic  Suppiles.  Obtainable  May  to  Oc- 
tober, in  a little  shop  at  corner  of  South 
and  Main  Streets  1-2  mile  from  summit 
where  cars  pass  out  of  Fells  on  north. 

Pubic  Recreation  League  of  Boston — 
Committee  on  Use  of  Parks,  March,  1912, 
938 — No.  1.  Copyright,  1912,  by  Warren  H. 
Manning. 

Warren  H.  Manning,  the  Boston 
landscape  architect,  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Use  of  Parks,  and  E. 
B.  Mero,  is  secretary  of  the  Public 
Recreation  League. 


THE  PEOPLE  TO  THE  PARKS 


The  Detail  of  the  above  sbadedarea  i«,  ou.thne.dorj  the  ri<jbt  band  map- 
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RAILWAY  GARDENERS  TO  MEET 


The  American  Railway  Gardening 
Association  will  hold  its  sixth  annual 
convention  in  Roanoke,  Va.,  August 
13-16,  1913.  This  is  an  association  for 
the  purpose  of  the  betterment  of 
railway  gardening,  and  all  railway 
employes  are  eligible  to  membership. 
The  by-laws  also  provide  for  asso- 
ciate membership  which  is  open  to 
the  trade — Nurserymen,  Seedsmen, 
Gardening  Implement  Dealers  and 
Publishers — whereby  they  are  per- 
mitted to  attend  or  be  represented 
at  the  convention  in  a business  way, 
which  provides  for  a fee  of  $10.00  per 
annum  for  such  membership. 

At  a meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee held  in  Chicago,  June  18,  1912, 
the  secretary  was  authorized  to  issue 
associate  membership  cards  at  $5.00 
until  the  next  meeting,  thereby  en- 
titling the  holders  of  such  cards  to 
be  represented  at  the  convention  in 
Roanoke,  Va. 

An  interesting  program  of  practical 
addresses  has  been  prepared  and  a 
good  attendance  is  expected  at  the 
Roanoke  meeting.  Headquarters  will 
be  at  the  Hotel  Roanoke.  Reserva- 
tions or  other  information  may  be 
obtained  from  President  Patrick  Foy, 
61  Gilmer  avenue  N.  E.,  Roanoke 
City,  Va.  J.  S.  Butterfield,  Missouri 
Pacific-Iron  Mountain,  Lee's  Summit, 
Mo.,  is  secretary.  Following  is  the 
program: 

Tuesday,  August  13. 

10:00  a.  m.  Meet  at  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus Hall,  corner  Jefferson  street  and  Nor- 
folk avenue. 

Address  of  Welcome.  Mr.  F.  H.  LaBaume, 
A.  & I.  A.,  N.  & W.  Ry.  Co. 

Reading  minutes  of  preceding  meeting; 
report  of  officers. 

Paper — “Good  Fellowship  and  How  Best 


Width  of  Park  Roadways 

“In  my  work  as  chairman  of  the 
Park  Board,  the  width  of  roadways  in 
residence  streets  is  a matter  of  deep 
interest.  The  most  of  our  residence 
streets  are  80  feet  in  width,  none  are 
narrowed.  At  present  the  roadways 
in  the  80-foot  streets  are  56  feet  wide. 
Now  the  question  before  the  Park 
Board  is:  How  wide  should  the  road- 
ways be  after  they  are  narrowed?  I 
may  say  that  this  is  a town  of  about 
3,000  people  with  ordinary  conditions 
relative  to  the  use  of  roadways.  Yrou 
are,  of  course,  very  familiar  with 
what  is  considered  best  at  this  time 


it  Can  be  Maintained,”  by  Geo.  B.  Moulder, 
Illinoi ; Central  R.  R. 

Paper — “Insect  Pests  on  Trees  and  Shrubs 
and  Remedy  for  Same,”  by  E.  F.  A.  Rein- 
ich,  Santa  Fe  R.  R. 

Paper — -“Are  Live  Snow  Brakes  More  Eco- 
nomical than  Lumber  and  What  Should 
They  be  Composed  of?”  by  J.  E.  Smith, 
Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

2:30  p.  m.  Paper — "Which  Give  the  Best 
Results:  the  Theoretical  or  Practical  Rail- 
way Gardener?”  by  J.  E.  Byrne,  Baltimore 
& Ohio  R.  R. 

Paper — “Should  Railways  Establish  a 
Landscape  Department?”  by  N.  S.  Dunlop, 
Canadian  Pacific  R.  R. 

Paper — "The  Propagation  by  Seed  and 
Cuttings  of  Nursery  Stock,”  by  John  Gip- 
ner,  Michigan  Central  R.  R. 

Paper — "How  Do  Railway  Gardeners  Com- 
pare Mentally,  Physically  and  Morally  with 
Men  of  Other  Professions?”  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Richardson,  Baltimore  & Ohio  R.  R. 

Paper — "What  Relationship  Should  Exist 
Between  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  De- 
partment of  Railways  and  the  Railroad 
Landscape  Gardner?”  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Schu- 
bert, Norfolk  & Western  Ry. 

Paper — "Duties  of  a Railway  Gardner,” 
by  C.  H.  Tritschler,  N.  C.  & St.  Louis  R.  R. 

Paper — "To  What  Extent  Can  Aquatic  or 
Water  Gardening  be  Carried  On  by  the 
Railway  Gardner?”  by  V.  Wickles,  Illinois 
Central  R.  R. 

7:30  p.  m.  Paper — "The  Construction  and 
Maintenance  of  Driveways  Approaching 
Railway  Stations,”  by  C.  J.  Andrews,  Penn- 
sylvania R.  R. 

Paper — “The  Best  Trees  for  Railway 
Parks,”  by  J.  K.  Wingert,  Cumberland  Val- 
ley R.  R. 

Open  discussion  on  all  subjects;  selec- 
tion of  next  meeting  place  and  date:  elec- 
ation  of  officers;  miscellaneous;  adjourn- 
ment. 

Wednesday,  Ang.  14. 

9:00  a.  m.  Auto  trip  over  principal  streets 
of  Roanoke.  Reception  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Churchill. 

12:00  m.  Trip  to  Mill  Mountain  over  In- 
cline R.  R. ; lunch  at  Rockledge  Inn. 

7:30  p.  m.  Trip  to  Mountain  Park  amuse- 
ments. 

Thursday,  Aug.  15. 

12:10  p.  m.  Sight-seeing  trip  over  Shen- 
andoah Valley  division,  Norfolk  & Western 
Railway,  stopping  over  at  Natural  Bridge 
and  the  Caverns  of  Luray. 

triday , Aug.  16. 

Free  for  all  to  do  as  they  please. 


in  such  matters.  Any  suggestions  you 
may  make  will  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived.” 

W.  E.  P„  Neb. 

On  ordinary  residence  streets  where 
there  is  not  much  through  traffic,  24 
feet  is  wide  enough  for  the  roadway. 
The  street  that  I live  on  in  Chicago 
which  has  a great  deal  of  travel  of 
all  kinds,  is  30  feet,  and  is  ample  for 
all  purposes.  Sheridan  Road,  upon 
which  thousands  of  automobiles  pass 
daily,  is  40  feet  in  width  and  it  has 
proved  entirely  adequate  for  the 
travel  it  has  to  take  care  of.  Fifth 
avenue,  in  New  York,  north  of  48th 


lid 

street,  is  40  feet  in  width.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  make  roadways  too  wide 
as  it  increases  unnecessarily  the  first 
cost  and  also  the  cost  of  maintenance. 
Grass,  trees  and  bushes  look  better 
than  pavement.  With  a street  80  feet 
in  width,  the  parkways  on  each  side 
might  be  at  least  18  feet  in  width. 
This  would  be  wide  enough  to  give 
quite  a parklike  effect  with  trees  ar- 
ranged in  groups  and  some  effects 
of  shrubbery. 

Chicago.  O.  C.  Simonds. 

Concrete  Work  in  the  Cemetery 

I saw  in  Park  and  Cemetery  some 
time  ago  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  con- 
crete work  in  the  cemetery.  I would 
like  to  answer  that  in  the  black,  sticky 
soil  of  central  Illinois  we  had  to  have 
some  kind  of  a walk  and  we  began 
to  experiment  with  concrete. 

We  were  so  well  pleased  that  we 
kept  at  it  and  now,  although  we  only 
have  a small  cemetery,  40  acres,  we 
have  over  two  miles  of  concrete 
walks. 

And  we  have  now  let  the  contract 
for  5,000  square  yards  of  concrete 
pavement  to  be  16  feet  wide  with 
concrete  curb,  and  to  be  6 inches 
solid.  Work  to  begin  June  1 and  to 
be  completed  by  August  1. 

John  E.  Miller, 
Supt.,  Dodge  Grove  Cemetery. 

Mattoon,  111. 

Water  System  for  Cemetery 

In  a dry  country  like  Pueblo,  Colo., 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  cemetery  in  proper  condition,  to 
provide  a water  system  if  it  is  not 
convenient  or  economical  to  attach 
to  the  city  service.  To  provide  such 
a system  the  cemetery  authorities  of 
this  place  have  installed  two  20  H.  P. 
pump  units  run  by  a 40  H.  P.  elec- 
trical motor  taking  current  from  the 
local  Traction  and  Lifting  Co.  The 
cemetery  pumps  are  set  in  a con- 
crete underground  vault,  from  which 
radiate  the  pipe  lines  to  sprinkler  and 
hose  outlets  in  all  parts  of  the 
grounds.  The  motors  are  controlled 
entirely  from  the  superintendent’s 
office,  says  “The  Electric  World,”  the 
touch  of  a button  being  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  water  a given  section  of 
the  lawns.  These  new  motor-driven 
pumps  are,  of  course,  perfectly  silent 
in  operation.  The  motor  units  are 
placed  out  of  sight  underground  and 
their  operation  would  not  disturb 
funeral  ceremonies  held  within  a few 
feet  of  the  concrete  pump  vault.  In- 
cidentally, by  pumping  its  own  water 
supply  the  cemetery  management  is 
netting  a substantial  saving  over  the 
cost  of  buying  water  from  the  city. 


ASKED  AND  ANSWERED 

An  exchange  of  experience  on  practical  matters  by  our  readers.  You 
are  invited  to  contribute  questions  and  answers  to  this  department 
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Springfield,  111., 
has  an  ordinance 
forbidding  heavy 
traffic  on  its  boul- 
evards. A driver 
of  a heavy  wagon 
recently  became 
a practical  example  of  its  efficacy;  he  was  arrested  and 
fined  $25  and  costs. 

The  new  state  park  commission  of  Connecticut  met  and 
organized  last  month  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Quincy.  111.,  famous  for  its  park  development  under  the 
late  Edward  J.  Parker,  continues  to  be  in  earnest  in 
this  field.  The  parks  committee  of  the  Council  have  been 
in  conference  with  the  boulevard  and  park  association,  of 
which  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Parker,  widow  of  the  late  president, 
now  occupies  that  office,  discussing  the  proposition  to 
open  a public  swimming  pool  in  South  Park,  or  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  which  could  be  used  as  a skating  rink 
in  winter.  In  a general  way  the  plan  is  approved. 

A bond  issue  of  $25,000  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Orange,  N.  J.,  Common  Council  to  be  used  for  the  de- 
velopment and  equipment  of  the  new  playground. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  after  having,  in  a bit  of  economy,  ter- 
minated its  relations  with  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Kessler,  the  con- 
sulting landscape  architect  of  their  extensive  park  plans, 
has  found  it  a hard  road  to  travel  without  expert  help, 
and  has  concluded  to  engage  his  services  again. 

The  bill  transferring  by  patent  to  the  state  of  Califor- 
nia all  the  vacant  lands  adjacent  to  the  California  Red- 
wood park  and  owned  by  the  United  States  has  passed 
both  houses  of  congress.  The  lands  lie  between  the 
present  limits  of  the  park  and  the  coast,  .and  will  add  an 
area  of  more  than  1,000  acres  to  this  great  wonderland 
of  nature.  The  original  park  contained  about  3,800  acres, 
and  is  regarded  as  the  botanist’s  paradise.  The  late  Pro- 
fessor Dudley  of  Stanford  university  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  park  embraces  over  50  varieties  of 
trees,  and  besides  the  redwood,  the  mountain  slopes  are 
covered  with  fir,  tan  oak  and  the  madrone  peculiar  to 
California.  The  open  places  abound  with  huckleberry,  wild 
lilac,  manzanita  and  buckhorn,  while  the  canyons  are  fra- 
grant with  azaleas,  lilies,  woodwardias  and  delicate  ferns. 
The  park  is  a splendid  example  of  the  California  forests, 
and  the  trees  for  which  it  is  best  known,  and  which  form 
the  greater  part  of  the  timber  are  the  coast  redwoods. 
The  purchase  of  the  park  was  made  by  the  state  in  1901, 
at  a cost  of  $250,000,  and  annual  appropriations  are  made 
for  the  building  of  trails  and  protecting  and  caring  for 
the  trees,  while  the  commissioners  provide  for  the  sprink- 
ling of  the  roads. 

A visit  to  Peoria  by  the  mayor  and  city  council  of 
Alton,  111.,  have  decided  them  to  work  for  the  improve- 
ment cf  their  own  fine  opportunities  for  a river  driveway 
on  the  heights  along  the  Illinois  river. 

An  ordinance  has  been  passed  by  the  Taylorville,  111., 
City  Council,  providing  for  a bond  issue  of  $30,000,  to 
meet  the  costs  of  purchasing  and  improving  a park  site. 

The  Sorosis  club,  one  of  the  women’s  clubs  of  Belle 
Plaine,  la.,  has  bought  two  artistically  designed  drinking 
fountains  which  will  be  presented  to  the  city  to  replace 
the  fountains  now  in  use  on  Main  street  at  Eighth  and 
Ninth  avenues. 

Champaign,  111.,  has  twenty-four  parks  of  various  sizes, 
though  all  are  small.  With  an  amount  of  between  $6,000 
and  $7,000  available  in  August  or  September,  a movement 
is  growing  to  enlarge  and  improve  park  conditions,  and 


the  park  commis- 
sioners will  per- 
fect an  organiza- 
tion for  work. 

No  city  stands 
more  preeminent 
than  Detroit, 
Mich.,  as  an  example  of  how  civic  beauty  and  commercial 
prominence  work  in  harmony.  It  is  a beautiful  city  and 
its  plan  and  layout  dates  from  the  fire  in  1805  which  de- 
stroyed every  house  in  the  old  town  but  one.  Its  ra- 
diating avenues  from  two  centres,  alternating  200  and 
120  feet  wide,  followed  that  event,  and  this  arrangement 
has  provided  the  large  open  spaces  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  and  the  numerous  triangular  parks  and  fine  streets, 
now  well  shaded.  The  growth  of  Detroit  between  1900 
and  1910  was  63  per  cent. 

The  Sunday  civil  bill  carries  an  appropriation  of  $60,000 
for  the  Chickamauga  National  park,  which  is  $3,600  less 
than  the  estimate  for  1913.  This  cut  is  not  so  great  as 
made  in  the  estimates  for  Vicksburgh  and  Shiloh  national 
parks. 

The  establishment  of  a national  park  and  forest  reser- 
vation in  Maine  was  provided  in  a resolution  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  recently.  The  measure 
authorizes  the  secretary  of  agriculture  to  make  the  se- 
lection for  the  park  and  reservation  in  the  region  of  Mt. 
Katahdin  and  to  purchase  such  lands  as  he  deems  ad- 
visable and  which  will  not  exceed  $50,000  in  any  year 
in  cost. 

A $150,000  bond  issue  to  develop  a park  system  on  Coody 
Creek  on  the  southern  city  limits  of  Muskogee,  Okla.,  to 
purchase  the  fair  grpund  site  for  combined  county  fair 
and  playground  and  park  purposes,  to  add  another  park 
to  the  east  side  of  the  city  and  to  improve  the  sites  on 
the  west  side  of  Muskogee  to  a greater  extent  was  unan- 
imously proposed  at  a recent  open  meeting  of  the  Park 
Board  of  that  city. 

Hazelton,  Pa.,  which  is  quite  behind  in  the  matter  of 
parks  is  becoming  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  providing 
such  civic  advantages. 

Buffalo  councilmen  are  almost  unanimously  in  favor 
of  the  purchase  of  the  so-called  Willert  and  Sperry  sites 
for  small  park  purposes.  These  are  valued  at  $130,000 
and  $188,800,  respectively. 

The  poor  condition  of  the  New  York  parks  is  now 
charged  to  water-famine. 

A site  has  been  selected  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  for  the 
new  Observation  Park.  It  is  to  be  located  on  France 
Hill,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  land  will  cost  $50,000. 

The  Washington  Architectural  Club  at  a meeting  held 
June  25,  passed  resolutions  protesting  against  the  repeal 
of  the  Tarsney  act,  as  provided  for  in  the  sundry  civil 
bill.  The  provision  of  the  bill  proposing  the  taking  over 
of  the  supervision  of  all  of  the  improvement  work  to  be 
done  in  the  parks  by  the  office  of  the  municipal  archi- 
tect, instead  of  having  the  work  under  the  control  of  the 
fine  arts  commission,  was  particularly  objected  to.  Club 
members  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  change  would  ma- 
terially interfere  with  the  plans  for  the  parks  as  now 
mapped  out 

The  Danish-American  National  park  at  Rebild-Bakker, 
in  the  province  of  Juttan,  consisting  of  some  300  acres  of 
typical  and  virgin  Danish  heather  landscape,  which  is  to 
be  preserved  as  a national  park,  will  be  formally  dedicated 
on  August  5.  The  park  is  a gift  to  the  Danish  nation 
from  Danish  Americans,  as  a memorial  of  their  love  and 
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good  will.  The  deed  to  the  park  will  pass  to  the  people 
of  Denmark,  with  the  proviso  that  on  each  4th  of  July 
the  park  will  be  given  over  to  the  Americans. 

The  commission  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  has  been  con- 
sidering two  different  plans  prepared  by  Landscape  Ar- 
chitect Cox,  for  remodeling  a portion  of  Hollenbeck  park, 
one  providing  for  elimination  of  the  lake  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a playground,  bathing  pool,  tennis  courts  and 
a music  stand,  and  the  other  plan  providing  for  the  re- 
tention of  the  lake  with  slight  modifications  for  the  beauty 
of  the  park.  The  commission  will  investigate  before 
adopting  a plan. 

The  park  system  of  Wakefield,  Mass.,  has  benefited 
recently  by  gifts  arounting  to  nearly  $5,000  and  by  many 
acres  of  land.  The  latest  gift  is  $1,000,  given  anony- 
mously by  a citizen  for  a retaining  wall  and  other  im- 
provements along  the  Main-street  front  of  the  Hart’s 
Hill  Metropolitan  Reservation  at  Wakefield  Junction.  In 
the  same  neighborhood  there  has  been  given,  also  anony- 
mously, a tract  of  13,000  feet  for  a park  and  $400  to  im- 
prove it;  also  $300  for  trees  and  shrubs.  The  will  of  Mary 
E.  Aborn  of  Wakefield,  bequeaths  $2,000  for  park  pur- 
poses and  a tract  of  many  acres  in  the  easterly  section 
of  the  town,  near  Saugus,  including  Castle  Hill. 

A contract  for  rebuilding  one  and  one-eighth  miles  of 
the  outer  line  driveway  of  Valley  Forge  Park  with 
bitumen  for  a binder  has  been  awarded  by  the  Valley 
Forge  Park  Commission  to  Contractor  Wm.  H.  Doyle, 
of  Berwyn.  Every  year  more  improvements  are  being 
made  to  this  historic  park,  which  lies  just  over  the  Chester 
county  line  in  Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  but  which  is  also 
a part  of  historic  territory  just  as  well.  In  a few  years 
every  one  of  the  old  colonial  sites  at  Valley  Forge  will 
have  creditable  memorials  and  the  place  not  only  be  one 
of  interest,  but  beauty  as  well. 

Davenport,  la.,  has  a big  levee  improvement  scheme 
at  last  under  way,  under  the  directions  of  the  Davenport 
Levee  Improvement  Commission.  When  the  project  is 
completed  it  will  not  only  have  greatly  enlarged  the  har- 
bor and  dock  facilities  of  Davenport,  but  will  have  added 
a large  acreage,  in  the  shape  of  levee  parks,  to  her  park 
system. 

Considerable  park  and  cemetery  improvement  work  is 
under  way  at  Hibbing,  Minn.,  under  Mr.  Conrad  Wolf, 
the  park  superintendent  who  has  just  completed  pre- 
liminary work  at  the  Hibbing  cemetery,  where  500  shade 
trees  have  been  planted  and  flower  beds  arranged.  Shade 
trees  are  now  being  planted  along  the  boulevards  in  the 
residence  section  and  within  a short  time  the  grounds 
will  be  laid  out  for  new  parks  at  the  north  and  south 
ends  of  the  city.  The  care  of  the  public  library  grounds 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  park  board. 

George  Washburn,  architect,  Davenport,  la.,  has  com- 
pleted the  plans  for  a pavilion  for  Crapo  park,  to  be  in 
the  form  of  a quarter  of  a circle,  18x80  feet,  built  of  steel 
and  concrete,  and  will  be  placed  within  the  loop  on  South 
Main  street.  The  work  of  construction  is  expected  to  be- 
gin in  the  near  future.  It  is  an  improvement  that  was 
promised  some  time  ago  and  that  will  prove  a great  con- 
venience to  the  public. 

Krug  Park,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  is  to  undergo  considerable 
change  and  improvement  this  year.  The  zoological  at- 
tractions are  to  receive  special  attention. 

Electric  Park,  Barnesboro,  Pa.,  is  to  undergo  many 
changes  this  year  according  to  an  announcement,  made 
by  the  park  commission.  _ ^ ‘ £ 

Warner  Park,  will  be  the  central  playground  of  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.  With  the  aid  of  the  $250,000  bond  issue 


which  has  recently  been  made,  a large  amount  of  con- 
struction work  in  the  way  of  park  buildings,  animal 
houses  and  other  park  facilities  will  be  carried  out,  as 
well  as  general  improvement.  Park  Commissioner  War- 
ner proposes  to  provide  park  rest-houses,  where  appropri- 
ate and  necessary. 

Success  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  some  50  schoolboys 
of  Wakefield,  Mass.,  to  open  a bath  house  and  swimming 
school  at  Lake  Quannapowitt.  The  first  skating  rink  in  the 
town  has  also  been  provided  for  in  the  anonymous  gift 
of  $1,000  from  a citizen  for  park  and  other  improvements. 

The  park  commissioners  are  carrying  out  a little  park- 
ing scheme  about  the  Washington  monument  at  Williams- 
burg, L.  I.,  in  connection  with  some  important  road  and 
boulevard  improvements  in  that  section.  The  “Weary 
Willies”  have  for  some  time  been  making  the  monument 
a rendezvous.  This  impressive  statue  surmounts  a gran- 
ite pedestal,  which  sets  upon  a concrete  base  having  a 
width  of  four  feet  all  around  the  monument.  This  leaves 
a width  of  twenty-five  feet  for  the  little  park  which  is  now 
being  laid  out.  Around  its  edge  there  will  be  a walk  of 
trap-rock  screenings,  and  upon  this  a number  of  benches 
will  be  placed  for  the  convenience  of  women  and  children. 
When  the  little  park  is  completed,  an  attendant  will  be 
appointed  to  protect  it  and  the  monument  during  the  day 
time  and  the  police  will  look  after  it  during  the  night. 
The  monument  to  Washington  on  the  bridge  plaza,  which 
was  modeled  by  Henry  Merwin  Shrady,  cost  $50,000,  and 
was  a gift  to  the  city  by  Hon.  James  R.  Howe,  ex-Con- 
gressman  and  ex-Register.  It  represents  the  father  of 
his  country,  not  in  the  glory  of  the  surrender  at  York- 
town  and  the  end  of  the  eight  years’  war,  but  rather  dur- 
ing the  rigors  of  that  terrible  winter  at  Valley  Forge  when 
the  fortunes  of  the  Continental  army  were  at  the  lowest 
ebb.  It  was  originally  intended  to  place  the  monument 
at  the  head  of  Bedford  avenue,  where  the  fountain  stands, 
but  some  residents  objected  to  the  removal  of  the  fountain. 
It  was  finally  decided  to  place  it  where  it  now  stands. 

The  members  of  the  Glen  Echo  Association  have  do- 
nated to  Columbus,  O.,  their  beautiful  park  in  North  Co- 
lumbus. It  consists  of  six  acres  of  beautiful  property,  with 
little  rustic  bridges  over  the  streams  that  run  through  it. 
The  park  has  been  beautified  by  the  property  owners  who 
expected  to  donate  it  to  the  city  when  their  work  was 
completed. 

John  E.  Parsons  of  New  York,  who  owns  “Stoneover” 
on  Yokun  avenue,  Lenox,  Mass.,  has  advised  that  he  will 
provide  the  expense  of  making  a park  of  the  Servin  prop- 
erty at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Sunset  street,  which  the 
town  owns,  providing  the  town  will  grant  the  property  for 
park  purposes  and  the  village  association  will  maintain 
the  park.  The  suggestion  was  very  cordially  received. 
There  is  between  iy2  and  2 acres  in  the  plot.  Mr.  Parsons 
in  his  letter  to  the  association  said  the  place  was  an  eye- 
sore, instead  of  an  ornament  to  the  village,  as  it  easily 
might  be. 

Sherwood  Park,  the  new  and  model  recreation  park  and 
center  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  which  is  about  to  be  opened, 
is  claimed  to  be  as  complete  as  any  in  the  country,  if  it 
does  not  stand  at  the  head  of  such  public  park  centers.  It 
is  intended  not  only  for  the  children  of  the  neighborhood, 
but  also  for  the  men  and  women,  and  every  provision  has 
been  made  for  their  accommodation.  The  Sherwood  cen- 
ter will  be  open  every  night.  All  its  activities  will  be  in 
full  swing.  Arc  lights  have  been  placed  on  the  ball  park. 
The  open-air  swimming  pool  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
city  and  the  most  hygienically  constructed  in  the  country. 

Continued  on  Page  120 
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NEW  CHAPEL  AT  BEECH  GROVE, 


MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


Crabbs  and  much  of  the  credit  for 
the  successful  completion  of  the 
structure  is  due  him. 

The  dedicatory  services  included  in- 
teresting and  impressive  exercises,  of 
which  the  following  is  a summary: 
Organ  Prelude — “Vorspiel-Lohen- 

grin”  Wagner 

Mr.  Birt  Summers. 

Solo — “The  Lord  is  My  Light”.... 

Allitsen 

Miss  Ellen  Cates. 

Address — Mr.  T.  F.  Rose. 

Report  of  Treasurer — 

Mayor  Edward  Tuhey. 

Solo — “Just  Before  the  Battle” 

Root 


FRONT  OF  NEW  CHAPEL  AT  BEECH  GROVE,  MUNCIE,  IND. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  Memorial  day  observ- 
ance in  Muncie,  Ind.,  this  year  was 
the  dedication  of  the  beautiful  mor- 
tuary chapel  in  Beech  Grove  ceme- 
tery. 

After  years  of  waiting  and  much 
hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  ceme- 
tery officials,  this  beautiful  chapel  was 
formally  opened  to  the  public  Memo- 
rial day. 

The  chapel  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
built  of  large  natural  boulders,  all  of 
which  were  secured  in  Delaware  coun- 
ty. Most  of  the  rocks  were  found 
near  Eaton  while  some  were  taken 
from  the  graves. 

Work  on  the  chapel  was  first 
started  in  1907.  Because  of  the  lack 
of  funds,  however,  work  did  not 
progress  very  far  and  it  was  soon 
stopped.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
cemetery  trustees  and  the  superin- 
tendent, work  was  again  resumed  only 
to  be  stopped  again  by  the  refusal  of 
the  city  council  to  appropriate  any 
more  money.  Finally  the  trustees  de- 
cided to  complete  the  structure  with 


the  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of 
cemetery  lots  and  it  was  through  their 
efforts  that  the  beautiful  structure 
was  finally  completed.  The  chapel  was 
designed  by  Superintendent  O.  W. 


Miss  Cates. 

Service  of  Dedication — - 

Rev.  Benj.  M.  Nyce,  D.  D. 

Solo — “Some  of  These  Days”.... 

Briggs 

Miss  Cates 
Benediction — 

Rev.  Thomas  A.  Estell. 

Organ  Postlude — “Tannhauser 

March”  Wagner 

Mr.  Summers. 

2:00  P.  M. 

Organ  Recital  Mr.  Summers 

Vocalist  Miss  Cates 


REAR  OF  CHAPEL,  BEECH  GROVE,  SHOWING  ENTRANCE  TO  VAULT. 
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Secretary  of  Board ..  Philip  P.  Busch 

The  building  is  of  early  Gothic 
architecture,  with  exterior  of  split 
boulders  in  variegated  colors,  pointed 
in  black  and  trimmed  with  Bedford 
stone.  The  size  of  the  chapel  is 
36x56  feet,  with  a porte-cochere  26x32 
feet,  and  a tower  56  feet  high. 

The  roof  is  of  Red  Mission  Tile, 
and  the  flashing  and  gutters  are  of 
copper. 

The  main  entrances  leading  to  the 
chapel  are  through  the  arched  door 
to  the  tower  and  through  a loggia 
connecting  the  main  building  with  the 
porte-cochere.  The  floor  of  the  loggia 
and  tower  are  laid  in  Italian  Clouded 
Marble. 

Directly  over  the  main  entrance  is 


FINAL  PROGRAM 


The  convention  committee  for  the 
Milwaukee  Convention  of  the  Assn. 
American  Cemetery  Superintendents 
met  in  that  city  June  24  to  perfect 
arrangements.  The  committee  com- 
prises James  Currie,  Supt.  Forest 
Home,  chairman;  W.  S.  Pirie,  Sec. 
Forest  Home;  J.  Roder,  Supt.  Cal- 
vary; Geo.  L.  Tilton,  Graceland,  Chi- 
cago, and  Edw.  G.  Carter,  Oak 
Woods,  Chicago.  The  two  latter 
were  accompanied  to  Milwaukee  by 
Bellett  Lawson,  Jr.,  secretary  A.  A.  C. 
S.  After  transacting  their  business 
the  party  was  driven  over  the  park  and 
boulevard  system  of  the  city  in  au- 
tos provided  by  the  Park  Depart- 
ment. Supt.  of  Parks  Carpenter  was 
in  the  party.  The  committee’s  an- 
nouncement and  programme  follows: 

“In  presenting  the  program  for  the 
convention  of  the  A.  A.  C.  S.  to  be 
held  in  Milwaukee,  August  20  to  22, 
inclusive,  the  Convention  Committee 
desire  to  make  the  announcement  that 
they  were  very  pleased  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  offered  by  the  President, 
Mr.  John  J.  Stephens,  that  this  con- 
vention being  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  Association,  it  would 
be  eminently  appropriate  and  proba- 
bly very  interesting  to  the  members 
if  the  papers  or  speeches  constituting 
the  program  were  presented  by  char- 
ter members.  Steps  were  according- 
ly taken  towards  that  end  with  the 
result  that  only  in  two  instances  was 
it  necessary  to  depart  from  the  plan 
outlined.  The  Committee  therefore 
express  gratification  at  the  success  ac- 
complished in  securing  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  very  able  gentlemen  who 


the  choir  loft,  and  to  the  left  is  the 
chancel.  In  front  of  the  chancel  is 
a lowering  device  to  carry  the  casket 
to  the  receiving  vault  in  the  base- 
ment. 

The  interior  finish  throughout  is  in 
Mission  Oak,  with  beam  ceiling,  and 
the  pews,  pulpit,  chairs  and  flower 
stands  are  in  Mission  Oak.  The  seat- 
ing capacity  of  chapel  is  two  hun- 
dred sixty. 

The  choir  loft  has  a pipe  organ. 

The  windows  and  doors  all  contain 
beautiful  art  glass  set  in  copper;  ex- 
cept the  door  to  tomb  entrance.  This 
is  of  solid  bronze. 

The  walls  are  decorated  in  Tiffany 
effects. 


Beneath  the  chapel  is  a basement 
extending  under  the  full  area  of  the 
building,  a portion  of  which  is  used 
for  the  heating  apparatus,  storing  of 
fuel  and  lavatory.  The  remainder  is 
used  for  a receiving  vault,  contain- 
ing forty-two  catacombs,  built  of 
slate  with  Italian  Marble  fronts,  and 
marble  ceiling  and  floors. 

The  entire  building  is  thoroughly 
ventilated,  lighted  with  electricity  and 
heated  with  hot  air  furnace. 

The  seating  capacity  of  the  build- 
ing is  260,  and  the  size  of  auditorium 
is  30  by  52  feet  in  the  clear  on  the 
inside;  all  finished  in  mission  oak. 

From  the  auditorium  a body  can  be 
conveniently  lowered  to  the  receiving 
vault  on  a device. 


kindly  consented  to  present  their 
views  on  the  several  subjects  sug- 
gested, subjects  which  at  the  present 
time  are  undoubtedly  of  vital  import- 
ance and  special  interest  to  the  man- 
agement of  every  cemetery  in  the 
country. 

“The  Committee  also  consider  it 
timely  to  direct  attention  to  the  plan 
on  which  this  convention  will  be  con- 
ducted. It  will  be  remembered  by 
those  who  attended  the  convention  at 
Philadelphia  last  year  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  usual  invitation,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Location  recommended 
Denver  or  Milwaukee  as  the  next 
meeting  place  and  the  suggestion  was 
offered  that  under  the  circumstances 
it  would  perhaps  be  necessary  for  the 
delegates  attending  to  contribute  a 
small  amount  towards  derfaying  the 
expenses  of  the  convention.  A fur- 
ther proposition  was  made  to  draw  to 
some  extent  on  the  treasury  of  the 
Association.  The  plan  met  with  gen- 
eral approval  and  it  was  decided  to 
select  Milwaukee  for  the  next  meet- 
ing. 

“There  appeared  to  be  a concensus 
of  opinion,  too,  that  the  innovation 
would  have  a wholesome  influence  in 
promoting  the.  best  interests  of  the 
Association,  and  probably  prove  an 
encouragement  to  members  in  the 
smaller  cemeteries  and  less  favored 
communities  who  might  in  future 
gladly  welcome  the  Annual  Conven- 
tion. There  can  be  no  denying  the 
fact  that  it  requires  some  courage  on 
the  part  of  the  local  members  of  the 


Association  to  depart  from  the  hos- 
pitable and  exceedingly  enjoyable  cus- 
tom which  has  hitherto  almost  invar- 
iably distinguished  these  annual  meet- 
ings, but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  while 
the  welcome  may  appear  less  hospita- 
ble the  greater  opportunity  for  busi- 
ness may  amply  make  amends,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  abatement  of  in- 
terest. 

“The  Convention  Committee  in  ar- 
ranging the  programme  for  the  Mil- 
waukee meeting  while  endeavoring  to 
amply  provide  for  interesting  and 
profitable  business  sessions,  have  not 
been  unmindful  of  opportunity  for 
recreation  and  pleasure  which  may  be 
enjoyed  by  visiting  delegates  at  a 
nominal  cost.  The  delegates  will 
bear  their  own  expenses  but  no  one 
will  be  asked  or  expected  to  contrib- 
ute anything  to  meet  the  general  ex- 
penses of  the  convention.  The  Com- 
mittee and  officers  of  the  Association 
anticipate  a profitable  and  enjoyable 
meeting  and  it  is  hoped  there  may  be 
a large  representation  of  delegates.” 

James  Currie, 
Chairman  Convention  Com. 

Programme,  Twenty-sixth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Association  of 
American  Cemetery  Superintendents, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  August  20,  21  and 
22,  1912.  Headquarters:  Plankinton 
House,  Grand  Avenue: 

Tuesday,  August  20. — Morning  ses- 
sion, 10  o’clock,  Plankinton  House. 

Meeting  called  to  order. 

Prayer  by  the  Rev.  Robert  M.  Ho- 
garth. 

Address  of  Welcome  by  Hon.  G.  A. 
Bading,  Mayor  of  Milwaukee. 
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President’s  Address. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer. 

Communications;  appointment  of 
committees. 

Afternoon  Session,  2 O’clock. 

Paper — The  Origin,  Progress  and 
Present  Condition  of  the  A.  A.  C.  S., 
by  George  W.  Creesy,  Supt.  Harmony 
Grove  Cemetery,  Salem,  Mass. 

Paper — The  Ideal  Cemetery,  by 
William  Falconer,  Supt.  Allegheny 
Cemetery,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Paper — A Few  Thoughts,  Retro- 
spective and  Prospective,  by  H.  A. 
Church,  Supt.  Oakdale  Cemetery,  Ur- 
bana,  O. 

Discussion. 

Question  Box. 

Wednesday,  August  21. — Morning 


session  9 o’clock,  Plankinton  House. 

Paper  — Endowment  of  Private 
Mausoleums,  by  Frank  Eurich,  Supt. 
Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Discussion. 

Paper — Art  in  the  Modern  Ceme- 
tery, by  O.  C.  Simonds,  Graceland 
Cemetery,  Chicago,  111. 

Discussion. 

Paper — The  Best  Modern  Dust  Lay- 
er and  Road  Binder,  by  J.  C.  Cline, 
Supt.  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Discussion. 

Question  Box. 

Nomination  of  officers. 

Afternoon  Session,  2:30  o’clock,  in 
the  Chapel  at  Forest  Home  Cemetery. 

Paper — What  is  Required  of  a Cem- 
etery Superintendent?  by  J.  C.  Scor- 


gie,  Supt.  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Discussion. 

Paper — Horticulture  in  the  Ceme- 
tery, by  John  Reid,  Supt.  Mt.  Elliott 
and  Mt.  Olivet  Cemeteries,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Discussion. 

Question  Box. 

Thursday,  August  22. — Morning  ses- 
sion, 9 o’clock,  Plankinton  House. 

Election  of  officers. 

Reports  of  committees. 

Unfinished  business. 

New  business. 

Afternoon: 

View  of  Parks  and  Public  Places. 

Adjournment. 

James  Currie,  Forest  Home  Cemetery, 
is  chairman  of  the  local  committee. 


LEGAL  DECISIONS  ON  CEMETERY  BEQUESTS 


In  the  volume,  “British  Ruling 
Cases,”  is  an  interesting  and  exhaust- 
ive legal  report  on  the  validity  of  a 
legacy  for  the  care  of  a burial  ground. 
In  the  English  Divisional  Court,  “In 
Re  Manser,  Attorney  General  vs.  Lu- 
cas,” it  was  decided  that  a bequest 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  good 
order  burial  grounds  the  use  of  which 
is  restricted  to  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  is  a gift  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  religion  and  therefore  a 
valid  charitable  legacy. 

Mr.  Alfred  Manser,  a member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  commonly 
called  Quakers,  by  his  will  gave  va- 
rious legacies,  and  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows: “And  as  to  all  the  rest,  residue, 
and  remainder  of  my  estate  and  ef- 
fects, both  real  and  personal,  I give, 
devise,  and  bequeath  the  same  to  the 
said  Edmund  Lucas  and  George  Bell 
Gripper  upon  trust  to  pay  the  follow- 


for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  in 
good  order  the  existing  burial 
grounds  under  the  care  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  in  particular  the  grave  of  my 
late  wife.”  By  a codicil  the  testator 
gave  his  ultimate  residuary  estate  to 
his  brother,  Henry  Manser. 

The  testator  died  on  October  27, 
1902,  and  Henry  Manser  died  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1904. 

The  existing  burial  grounds  under 
the  care  of  the  preparative  meeting 
were:  (1)  Cottered  (now  disused), 
which  John  Exton,  by  his  will  dated 
December  9,  1710,  gave  unto  all  Chris- 
tian people  to  bury  their  dead  frank 
and  free  without  money  and  without 
price,  so  long  as  the  world  should  en- 
dure; and  he  appointed  certain  per- 
sons as  feoffees  in  trust  to  see  the 
said  burying  place  kept  and  preserved 
in  a Christian  and  decent  manner. 

[69]  (2)  Hoddesdon,  a piece  of  land 


with  a meeting-house  built  on  part  of 
it,  which  was  by  indenture  of  release 
dated  January  13,  1829,  conveyed  to 
trustees  upon  trust  for  sale,  and  in  the 
meantime  for  such  purposes  as  the 
persons  for  the  time  being  assembling 
as  the  monthly  meeting  of  Friends, 
ing  legacies  and  annuities,  that  is  to 
say:  to  pay  to  the  Hertford  and  Hod- 
desdon Preparative  Meeting  the  sum 
of  1,000/.,  I directing  that  the  meet- 
ing shall  appoint  five  of  their  mem- 
bers to  receive  and  give  a receipt  for 
the  same,  and  that  the  same  shall  be 
invested  by  the  five  members,  and  the 
interest  applied  by  them  under  the  or- 
der of  the  said  preparative  meeting, 
commonly  called  Quakers,  for  the 
town  of  Hertford,  should  direct,  and 
subject  as  aforesaid  upon  trust  to  per- 
mit the  same  premises  to  be  used  as 
a meeting-house  and  burial  ground  for 
the  use  and  accommodation  of  the  So- 
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ciety  of  Friends,  subject  to  regula- 
tions to  be  made  by  the  meeting. 

(3)  Hertford,  a piece  of  arable  land 
then  used  as  a burying  place  by  the 
people  called  Quakers,  which,  with  a 
meeting-house,  was  conveyed  in  1784 
to  trustees  upon  trust  .at  all  times  to 
suffer  the  said  land,  burying  place,  and 
premises  to  be  .kept  and  used  as  a 
public  burying  place  for  the  people 
called  Quakers  which  should  inhabit 
in  or  near  the  town  of  Hertford,  in 
such  manner  as  the  same  had  been 
used  and  kept. 

(4)  Ware  (now  disused),  a piece  of 
land  which  in  1728  was,  with  a meet- 
ing-house standing  on  part  of  it,  con- 
veyed to  trustees  upon  trust  that  the 
same  should  at  all  times  be  used  as  a 
place  of  burial  of  and  for  the  Protest- 
ant dissenters  called  Quakers  inhabit- 
ing in  and  residing  near  the  town  of 
Ware. 

The  preparative  meeting  appointed 
five  of  their  members  to  receive  the 
legacy,  but  the  executors  were  advised 
that  the  legacy  was  probably  void  and 
declined  to  pay  it.  A lengthy  corre- 
spondence took  place,  and  eventually 
this  summons  was  taken  out  by  the 


Attorney  General,  to  whom  the  ques- 
tion of  the  legacy  had  been  certified 
■by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  asking 
that  the  executors  might  be  ordered 
to  pay  the  legacy  to  the  preparative 
meeting. 

E.  Beaumont,  for  the  summons: 
This  is  a valid  charitable  trust,  al- 
though it  is  restricted  to  the  benefit 
of  the  members  of  a particular  so- 
ciety. It  is  true  that  all  the  other 
grounds  are  for  the  benefit  of  Quak- 
ers only,  but  the  Cottered  ground  is 
held  for  the  use  of  all  Christian  peo- 
ple, and  the  Hertford  ground  is  to  be 
used  as  a “public”  burying  place  for 
the  people  called  Quakers.  Those 
trusts  are  sufficiently  for  the  benefit 
of  the  [ 70 J public  to  support  this  leg- 
acy. There  is  no  case  on  the  subject 
of  burial  grounds  provided  for  dis- 
senters. The  principle  is,  however, 
clearly  indicated.  In  Attorney  Gener- 
al v.  Pearce  (1740)  2 Atk.  87,  it  is  said 
to  be  almost  impossible  to  say  which 
are  public  and  which  are  private  chari- 
ties in  their  nature.  In  Attorney  Gen- 
eral v.  Lawes  (1849),  8 Hare,  32,  41, 
19  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  300,  14  Jur.  77,  Wig- 
ram,  V.  C.,  says  that  a bequest  is  not 


the  less  a charitable  bequest  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  given  for  the  benefit  of 
a limited  class  of  persons.  A trust  of 
property  in  favor  of  a parish  or  the 
parishioners  can  be  upheld  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  a charitable  trust. 
Attorney  General  v.  Webster  (1875) 
L.  R.  20  Eq.  483,  491,  44  L.  J.  Ch.  N. 
S.  766.  Or  in  favor  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a borough.  Goodman  v.  Saltash 
Corporation  (1882),  7 App.  Cas.,  633, 
642,  52  L.  J.  Q.  B.  N.  S.  193,  48  L.  T. 
N.  S.  239,  31  Week.  Rep.  293,  47  J.  P. 
276;  In  re  Christ  Church  Inclosure 
Act  (1888)  38  Ch.  D.  520,  531,  57  L.  J. 
Ch.  N.  S.  564,  58  L.  T.  N.  S.  827.  Or 
in  favor  of  the  children  of  deceased 
railway  servants.  Hall  v.  Derby  Sani- 
tary Authority  (1885)  16  Q.  B.  D.  163, 
55  L.  J.  Mag.  N.  S.  21,  54  L.  T.  N.  S. 
175,  50  J.  P.,  278. 

A cemetery  may  be  the  subject  of 
a chairtable  gift.  Attorney  General  v. 
Blizard  (1855)  21  Beav.  233,  25  L.  J. 
Ch.  N.  S.  171,  1 Jur.  N.  S.  1195.  Land 
purchased  under  statutory  authority 
for  a burying  ground  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  is  a charity.  In  re  St. 
Pancras  Burial  Ground  (1866)  L.  R. 

( Continued  on  page  VII) 
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One  of  the  most  carefully  planned 
and  artistically  designed  cemetery  en- 
trances in  the  country  is  that  leading 
into  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  illustrated  on  these  two  pages. 
The  design  embodies  a fine  architec- 
tural scheme,  including  a monumental 
pergola  and  posts  of  Tennessee  mar- 
ble, arranged  on  a semi-circular  plan, 
and  embellished  by  generous  plant- 
ing, shown  in  a good  stage  of  growth 
when  the  accompanying  picture 
was  taken.  The  general  Resign  for 
the  entrance  as  well  as  the  layout  of 


the  grounds  of  this  modern,  intelli- 
gently developed  cemetery,  is  the  work 
of  Hare  & Hare,  landscape  architects, 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  plan  of  the  posts  and  the  fence 
connecting  them  and  gates  connect- 
ing them  describes  a wide  semi-circle 
that  is  not  indicated  in  the  photo- 
graph. The  distance  across  the  front 
of  the  semi-circle  from  the  extreme 
end  posts  is  134  feet,  and  the  pergola 
is  34  feet  wide  and  about  twelve  feet 
high.  The  Tennessee  marble  columns 
forming  the  pergola  are  ten  feet  high. 


The  end  posts  are  six  feet  high  to 
the  bottom  of  the  surmounting  vase, 
and  the  larger  posts  forming  the 
drive  gateway  are  fourteen  feet  high 
to  the  surmounting  ball.  Between 
these  main  pairs  of  large  posts  are 
the  chief  entrances  for  carriages.  At 
either  end  of  the  pergola  are  foot 
paths. 

The  work  as  a whole  makes  a very 
impressive  monumental  effect,  and  the 
fine  landscape  treatment  given  it  adds 
much  to  its  beauty  and  fitness  as  an 
adornment  to  the  cemetery. 
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PARK  NEWS. 

(Continued  from  page  115) 

Bath-houses  accommodating  several  hundred  persons  have 
been  erected  to  the  east  of  the  pool,  and  are  fitted  up 
with  electric  lights  so  the  place  can  be  used  on  hot  sum- 
mer nights.  It  is  planned  to  divide  the  week  between  the 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  and  to  give  all  an  equal 
chance  to  utilize  it.  Mothers  and  little  children  will  be 
taken  care  of  in  the  recreation  center,  and  accommodations 
have  been  arranged  for  them  outside  the  range  of  baseballs 
and  away  from  the  strenuous  sports  of  the  men.  A wad- 
ing pool  and  a sandpile  will  provide  seashore  delights  for 
the  water  babies,  and  though  the  pool  is  only  a foot  deep, 
the  youngsters  will  be  safeguarded  by  their  parents,  who 
will  sit  under  a protected  shed  and  watch  them  while  they 
cavort  around  in  the  water.  A sewing  arbor  and  outdoor 
reading  spot  has  also  been  provided  for  the  women,  which 
commands  a view  of  the  ball  park  and  of  the  little  one’s 
swings  and  recreation  spot.  At  the  entrance  to  the  plot, 
which  occupies  a square  of  ground,  a splendid  gymnasium 
and  indoor  recreation  hall  has  been  built  with  accommo- 
dations for  several  hundred  persons.  Upstairs  the  lecture 
room  has  been  equipped  with  a stage  for  amateur  theatri- 
cals and  moving  pictures.  It  is  well  lighted  and  venti- 
lated by  day  and  will  be  flooded  with  electric  light  at 
night.  While  the  seriously  inclined  of  the  neighborhood 
are  listening  to  a lecture  or  devoting  their  time  to  encour- 
aging the  study  of  the  drama  among  the  younger  mem- 
bers, those  who  are  more  strenuous  will  have  the  use  of 
the  indoor  gymnasium,  the  ball  park  and  the  swimming 
pool  at  their  disposal.  It  is  a veritable  people’s  palace. 

A new  city  park  was  opened  in  Upland,  Neb.,  on  June 
25.  It  was  named  Iverson  Park  in  honor  of  J.  H.  Iverson, 
to  whose  efforts  the  excellent  condition  of  the  park  is  due. 

Another  small  park  has  been  added  to  the  number  of 
such  parks  owned  by  Hartford,  Conn.  It  is  laid  out  oppo- 
site St.  Augustine’s  Church. 

Four  small  park  sites  have  recently  been  secured  in  the 
west  division  of  Chicago,  at  a total  consideration  of 
$433,970.  The  areas  are:  two  of  ten  acres,  one  of  eight 
and  one  of  five.  About  $300,000  is  to  be  expended  from 
the  general  fund  for  improvements  in  connection  with 
these  four  parks  by  the  West  Park  board.  A new  field 
house,  costing  $60,000,  has  recently  been  dedicated  at  Hol- 
stein park. 

The  city  council  of  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  recently  took 
action  to  appropriate  $6,000  to  purchase  the  ten-acre  park 
of  the  Sheboygan  Gun  and  Rod  Club  for  a public  park. 

The  Twelfth  street  park,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  recently 
turned  over  to  the  children  for  a playground  by  the  Troy 
common  council. 

Work  is  being  pushed  on  the  Glen  Oak  playground, 
Peoria,  111.,  and  it  is  expected  to  dedicate  it  very  shortly. 

The  Beaumont,  Tex.,  city  council  has  authorized  the 
mayor  to  purchase  the  island  formed  by  Brakes  bayou 
and  the  Neches  river  from  the  Kirby  Lumber  Company 
at  $100  per  acre.  The  city  will  fill  in  the  land  and  con- 
vert the  island  into  a park.  It  was  also  decided  that  the 
park  commissioners  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  im- 
provement of  Cartwright  park  as  a public  park. 

The  transfer  of  the  Wright  property,  comprising  about 
four  acres,  at  Houston,  Tex.,  to  the  city,  has  been  effected. 
The  consideration  was  $18,500.  The  site  will  be  improved 
and  made  into  a municipal  park 

The  proposition  to  purchase  the  property  bounded  by 
the  river,  Front  and  Second  streets,  and  Kelsey  avenue, 
Toledo,  O.,  for  park  purposes,  has  been  approved  by  the 


public  improvements  committee  of  council.  It  is  estimat- 
ed the  land  will  cost  between  $75,000  and  $100,000. 

Ramsey  State  park,  Redwood  Falls,  Minn.,  recently  ded- 
icated, is  located  at  the  junction  of  the  Ramsey  valley 
with  the  Redwood  and  has  massive  granite  cliffs  and 
wooded  hills,  tortuous  streams  with  continuous  succes- 
sions of  rapids  and  waterfalls,  beautiful  glens,  rugged 
gulches  and  extended  valley  views,  and  winding  drive- 
ways extending  from  its  highest  to  its  lowest  levels.  It 
is  continuous  with  the  Redwod  City  park,  the  two  contain- 
ing over  one  hundred  acres. 

The  township  of  Kingston,  111.,  has  instituted  condem- 
nation proceedings  to  obtain  possession  of  a small  tract  of 
pretty  woodland  for  a public  park.  The  land  sought  is 
ten  acres  north  of  and  just  across  the  river  on  the  west 
side  of  the  highway  from  the  village.  Kingston  issued 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $2,000  for  this  purchase. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  is  proposing  to  establish  a park  for  negroes 
in  East  Dallas. 

Another  beauty  spot  is  under  preparation  for  Toronto, 
Ont.  The  “Toronto  Telegram”  says:  “‘Old  Fort  York,’ 
so  long  practically  deserted,  may  in  a year  or  two  be  as 
popular  and  even  as  thickly  populated  as  it  was  in  those 
old  days  when  Canada’s  best  threw  up  a rampart  and  built 
a fort  to  keep  out  the  southern  enemy.  It  will  be  made 
into  a park.” 

The  city  authorities  of  Cleveland,  O.,  have  completed 
arrangements  tor  the  purchase  of  the  Sperry  and  Willert 
sites  for  small  parks  on  the  east  side.  The  Sperry  site  is 
bounded  by  Peckham,  Sherman,  Lovejoy  and  Krettner 
streets,  and  is  offered  to  the  city  for  $188,000,  and  the 
Willert  site,  bounded  by  Hollister,  Mortimer,  Peckham 
and  Spring  streets,  is  offered  at  a cost  of  $133,000. 

Hammond  Memorial  park,  in  the  heart  of  the  residence 
district  of  Superior,  Wis.,  the  central  feature  of  which  is 
a concrete  and  stone  fountain,  given  by  the  heirs  of  the 
late  Gen.  John  H.  Hammond,  founder  of  the  west  end 
of  this  city,  has  been  dedicated. 

The  first  steps  toward  creating  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  a 
beautiful  park  has  been  taken  through  the  circulation  of 
petitions  requesting  Park  Commissioner  Allerdice  to  issue 
the  $50,000  in  park  bonds  already  authorized;  and  to  use 
the  proceeds  for  the  purchase  of  Congress  Hall.  There 
is  on  exhibition  in  one  of  the  show  windows  of  the  town 
a sketch  in  color  showing  just  what  it  is  planned  to  do  if 
the  Congress  Hall  is  torn  down  and  the  park  plan  is  car- 
ried out.  The  plan  means  the  combination  of  the  Canfield 
and  Congress  parks  with  the  Congress  Hall  site,  and  the 
three  united  into  a park  such  as  perhaps  no  place  in  this 
country  now  possesses. 

At  a meeting  held  on  June  12,  the  Park  Board  ot  Spring- 
field,  111.,  appropriated  $105,000  to  provide  for  salaries,  main- 
tenance and  building  of  Springfield  parks,  pleasure  driveways 
and  boulevards. 

Jas.  B.  Shea,  assistant  superintendent,  has  just  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  the  late  J.  A.  Pettigrew,  of  the  Boston 
parks.  He  probably,  more  than  any  other  person,  knew  Mr. 
Pettigrew’s  methods  and  purposes  and  can  be  relied  on  to  fol- 
low along  on  consistent  lines,  governed  by  the  same  wise 
policies  which  made  Mr.  Pettigrew’s  work  so  notable.  Mr. 
Shea  was  born  in  West  Roxbury  in  1863.  Graduating  from 
the  high  school  in  1880,  he  pursued  his  studies  in  Boston 
College  and  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Harvard.  He  has 
been  employed  in  the  Boston  Park  Department  for  22  years. 
In  1903  he  was  appointed  general  foreman  by  Superintendent 
Pettigrew  and  in  1907  became  assistant  superintendent.  He  is 
at  present  vice-president  of  the  American  Association  of  Park 
Superintendents. 
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VIEWS  IN  HARLEIGH  CEMETERY 


ENTRANCE  DRIVE,  HARLEIGH  CEMETERY,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


LAWN  AND  TREES,  HARLEIGH  CEMETERY,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


The  illustrations  on  this  page  show 
two  interesting  views  of  the  grounds 
of  Harleigh  cemetery,  Camden,  N.  J., 
that  are  from  a very  fine  series  of 
photographic  post  cards  used  by  this 
cemetery  for  advertising  purposes. 

One  of  the  pictures  shows  the  en- 
trance drive,  and  a handsome  stone 
seat  and  vase  that  are  features  of 
these  grounds.  These  are  constructed 
of  Indiana  limestone  and  are  more 
substantial  pieces  of  stone  work  than 


Kansas  City,  Kas.,  cemeteries,  which 
heretofore  have  practically  been  ex- 
empt from  taxation,  will  not  escape 


are  generally  used  for  seats  and  vases 
in  the  cemetery  ground. 

The  other  view  shows  one  of  the 
fine  lawns  of  the  cemetery  near  the 
border  of  the  lake  that  is  an  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  grounds.  Some 
well  grown,  finely  developed  speci- 
mens of  trees  and  shrubs  may  also 
be  seen  here,  and  the  tidy  condition 
of  the  grounds  is  evident  in  both  of 
these  views. 

George  R.  Rhedemeyer  is  superin- 
tendent. 


this  year.  Acting  under  a ruling  of 
the  Kansas  State  Tax  Commission,  the 
county  assessor  will  assess  them  upon 


their  capital  stock,  less  the  real  estate 
assessment,  which  is  nothing — the 
real  estate  being  exempt  under  a 
Kansas  state  law. 

Plans  are,  it  is  rumored,  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  B. 
Schrembs  for  the  maintenance  of  but 
one  cemetery  in  Toledo,  O.,  for  Cath- 
olics. It  is  expected  that  the  land 
recently  purchased  by  the  bishop  for 
the  diocese,  adjoining  Calvary  ceme- 
tery, will  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
The  new  property  consists  of  77 
acres,  and  cost  is  said  to  be  $100,000. 

The  bodies  now  lying  in  St.  Peter’s, 
St.  Mary’s,  St.  Francis  de  Sales’  and 
St.  Patrick’s  cemeteries  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  Calvary  and  the  abandoned 
cemeteries  converted  into  lots. 

That  the  city  has  the  power  to  open 
streets  through  the  cemeteries,  com- 
pel the  removal  of  bodies  and  abolish 
the  burial  places,  was  the  opinion  re- 
cently sent  to  the  supervisors  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  by  the  city  attorney. 
The  long  agitation  for  the  removal  of 
the  cemeteries  within  the  city  limits 
reached  a climax  a short  time  since 
through  a number  of  petitions  from 
improvement  clubs  calling  upon  the 
supervisors  to  proceed  on  the  ground 
that  the  cemeteries  stand  in  the  way 
of  access  to  the  Richmond  and  other 
adjacent  districts  and  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  neighboring  property. 
No  burials  have  been  made  in  these 
cemeteries  for  five  years,  owing  to  a 
prohibitive  ordinance  which  has  been 
held  valid  by  the  state  and  federal 
courts. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Green- 
wood Cemetery  Ladies’  Flower  Asso- 
ciation, Greenwood  Cemetery,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  held  very  interesting 
“Flower  Day”  exercises  on  the  ap- 
pointed day  in  June.  Several  hundred 
people  gathered  to  hear  the  singing 
and  addresses  and  participate  in  the 
distribution  of  a very  liberal  supply 
of  flowers.  Dr.  R.  N.  Kesterson,  sec- 
retary and  manager  of  the  cemetery 
company,  presided,  and  the  address 
of  the  day  was  made  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Ashburn,  D.  D.  Much  credit  is  ac- 
corded Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kesterton  for 
their  constant  and  progressive  efforts 
to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  cemetery. 

There  will  soon  be  placed  in  the 
picturesque  Hollenback  Cemetery 
overlooking  the  beautiful  Wyoming 
Valley  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  a white 
marble  monument  for  the  McClintock 
family.  The  monument  is  of  Grecian 
Temple  design,  with  heavy  platform, 
four  columns  and  a heavy  and  elabo- 
rately carved  frieze  and  cap.  It  will 
be  set  by  Miller  & Laycock,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  and  it  is  being  cut  by  the 
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Vermont  Marble  Co.,  from  Riverside 
Vermont  marble. 

The  Kenosha  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion, Kenosha,  Wis.,  has  in  the  last 
three  weeks,  or  so,  received  two 
anonymous  subscriptions  totaling 
$5,000.  Both  gifts  were  in  drafts 
issued  by  banks  in  Chicago.  The 
donors  simply  asked  that  the  money 
be  used  for  the  permanent  improve- 
ment of  the  cemetery. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Nas- 
sau Co.,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  has  re- 
ceived a strong  protest  from  the  tax- 
payers in  the  town  of  North  Hamp- 
stead, L.  I„  against  the  petition  of  the 
Repose  Mausoleum  to  establish  a 
cemetery  on  the  ground  known  as  I. 
U.  Willet’s  farm.  This  property  ad- 
joins the  estates  of  Mr.  William  K. 
Vanderbilt,  Jr.;  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Grace, 
Mr.  William  R.  Grace  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Pendleton. 

What  is  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able graveyard  in  the  United  States 
adjoins  the  old  Spanish  church  in  the 
ancient  Indian  pueblo  of  Acoma,  N. 
M.,  and  took  over  forty  years  to  con- 
struct. The  village  is  situated  high 
in  the  air  upon  a huge,  flat-topped 
rock  many  acres  in  extent  and  en- 
tirely bare  of  soil.  In  order  to  cre- 
ate the  graveyard  it  was  necessary  to 
carry  up  the  earth  from  the  plain  300 
feet  below,  a blanketful  at  a time,  on 
the  backs  of  Indians  who  had  to  climb 
with  their  heavy  loads  up  a pre- 
cipitous trail  cut  in  the  face  of  the 
cliff.  The  graveyard  thus  laboriously 
constructed  is  held  in  place  on  three 
sides  by  high  retaining  walls  of  stone. 

Mr.  Louis  N.  Gilbert,  of  the  George 
H.  Gilbert  Co.,  Ware,  Mass.,  has 
bought  13  acres  of  land  on  the  shores 
of  Snow’s  pond  adjoining  Aspen  grove 
cemetery  and  has  presented  it  to  the 
town  through  the  cemetery  commis- 
sioners. Aspen  Grove  cemetery  is 
noted  as  one  of  the  most  finely  situ- 
ated cemeteries  in  the  New  England 
states,  and  Mr.  Gilbert’s  purchase  was 
to  avoid  having  the  land  bought  by 
others  and  put  to  uses  that  would  de- 
tract from  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
cemetery.  This  is  indeed  public  spirit 
exemplified. 

The  Board  of  Local  Improvements 
of  Bloomington,  111.,  upon  which  the 
duty  of  selecting  a site  for  a new  city 
cemetery  had  fallen,  reported  to  the 
city  council  that  a number  of  sites  had 
been  offered  and  they  would  leave  to 
the  council’s  consideration  the  selec- 
tion out  of  four  parcels  of  land  sub- 
mitted. The  prices  ranged  between 
$325  and  $1,000  per  acre. 

A petition  of  certain  stockholders 
in  the  Pinelawn  Cemetery  Associa- 


tion, Suffolk  Co.,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  asking 
for  the  visitation  of  a Supreme  Court 
Justice  for  an  examination  into  the 
books  and  accounts  of  the  association 
has  been  granted.  Pinelawn  Ceme- 
tery is  made  up  of  eleven  other  ceme- 
teries, which  were  combined  into  one 
some  time  ago.  Among  the  stock- 
holders in  the  association  are  Justice 
William  H.  Jaycox,  of  Patchogue,  and 
other  prominent  Brooklyn  and  Long 
Island  men.  Clinton  L.  Rossiter  was 
formerly  a stockholder.  The  petition 
presented  alleges  that  some  of  the 
directors  have  been  misappropriating 
the  funds  of  the  association  and  have 
been  diverting  them  for  other  pur- 
poses than  that  for  which  they  were 
intended.  The  proposed  sale  of  a 500- 
acre  section  of  the  cemetery  is  re- 
strained. 

The  petition  of  the  St.  John’s  Luth- 
eran Cemetery  Association,  Westfield, 
Mass.,  to  establish  a cemetery  in 
Hampton  Plains,  was  recently  favor- 
ably entertained  by  the  Board  of 
Health.  Objections  were  offered  on 
the  ground  that  Timber  Swamps 
brook  drained  from  the  tract  and  that 
ice  was  cut  from  the  pond  into  which 
it  flowed.  It  will  be  acted  upon,  by 
the  voters.  The  tract  contains  nine 
acres. 

The  proposal  that  the  Boston  city 
council  merge  the  cemetery  depart- 
ment with  the  park,  public  grounds, 
bath  and  music  departments  into  a 
department  of  public  grounds  and 
park  has  met  with  the  decided  op- 
position of  lot  owners  and  others  in- 
terested. The  plan  has  been  char- 
acterized as  ridiculous.  The  proposed 
consolidation  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  city  council  so  far  as  the 
cemetery  is  concerned,  while  the 
other  features  of  the  merger  were 
suggested  by  the  mayor. 

Mount  Calvary  Cemetery  has  been 
a bone  of  contention  with  the  citizens 
of  Denver,  Colo.,  for  over  50  years, 
and  was  closed  by  the  city  for  burial 
purposes  many  years  ago.  It  is  now 
proposed  that  it  should  be  abandoned, 
the  bodies  removed  and  the  ground 
added  to  Cheesman  Park,  which  it  ad- 
joins. Members  of  the  Mount  Cal- 
vary Cemetery  Maintenance  Associa- 
tion, representing  the  owners  of  burial 
plots  in  the  cemetery,  propose  to  re- 
sist, through  all  the  courts,  if  neces- 
sary, every  proposal  looking  toward 
the  permanent  abandonment  of  the 
cemetery  as  a burial  ground.  They 
maintain  that  there  is  a plot  among 
interested  parties  to  secure  the  prop- 
erry and  to  deprive  5,000  owners  of 
burial  plots  of  all  their  rights  without 
compensation.  According  to  the  com- 


mittee, 5,000  plots  in  Mount  Calvary 
have  been  sold  for  burial  purposes 
since  the  cemetery  was  established, 
and  they  maintain  that  at  least  25,000 
people  have  sentimental  and  mone- 
tary interest  therein. 

CEMETERY  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  Ladies’  Cemetery  Association, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  been  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  Forest 
Cemetery,  a work  which  will  claim 
their  attention  at  once. 

The  trustees  of  Pine  Grove  Ceme- 
tery Association,  Spencer,  Mass.,  will 
expend  over  $500  on  improving  the 
section  bought  last  year,  adjoining  the 
( Id  cemetery. 

The  Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery  Co., 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  have  been  improv- 
ing the  main  road  in  the  cemetery, 
between  the  main  entrance  and  the 
south  entrance  in  the  new  part. 

The  improvements  which  the  man- 
agers propose  to  carry  out  in  the 
I.  O.  O.  F.  Cemetery,  Sterling,  111., 
will  be  confined  mainly  to  improving 
the  fences,  roads  and  the  construction 
of  a new  iron  gateway. 

The  season’s  improvement  work  is 
under  way  at  Elmwood  Cemetery, 
Methuen,  Mass.  Since  the  town  voted 
to  purchase  the  cemetery  a few  years 
ago,  considerable  of  such  work  has 
been  done  and  this  year  the  town  ap- 
propriated money  to  erect  a receiving 
tomb.  The  work  on  this  tomb  will 
be  started  immediately  and  it  will  be 
completed  some  time  this  summer. 
The  land  purchased  by  the  town  cov- 
ers several  acres,  a good  part  of 
which  has  been  cleared. 

Park  Superintendent  Conrad  Wolfe 
has  completed  temporarily  the  cam- 
paign of  improvement  in  the  Hibbing 
cemetery,  Hibbing,  Minn.  Over  500 
shade  trees  have  been  planted,  flow- 
er beds  have  been  laid  out  and  the 
grounds  have  generally  been  given 
a much  needed  overhauling. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Stafford 
Springs  Cemetery  Association,  Staf- 
ford Springs,  Conn.,  Mr.  Freeman 
F.  Patten,  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion, offered  to  give  a new  entrance 
of  two  granite  columns,  16  feet  high 
and  about  five  feet  square  at  the  base, 
to  be  erected  by  the  Flynt  Granite 
Company  of  Monson,  provided  the 
Association  would  erect  an  iron  fence 
along  the  entire  front  of  the  cemetery 
and  place  a curbing  and  concrete 
walk  from  the  south  corner  of  the 
cemetery  property  in  West  Main 
street  to  the  entrance.  The  propo- 
sition was  accepted  by  unanimous 
vote  and  $2,000  was  appropriated, 
provided  the  borough  establish  the 
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necessary  grade  of  the  street. 

Work  was  commenced  recently  on 
a white  marble  mausoleum  to  be 
built  in  North  cemetery,  Saint  Charles, 
111.,  at  a cost  of  $4,500.  It  is  to  be 
erected  by  Mrs.  Delora  Gates,  wife 
of  the  late  John  W.  Gates,  for  the 
burial  place  of  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Laverne  Angell,  who  died  last  winter. 
The  mausoleum  will  measure  15x13 
feet  on  the  ground  and  is  to  be  18 
feet  high.  The  contractors  are  Karl- 
zen  & Co.  of  Geneva. 

Work  of  cleaning  up  and  grading 
the  Catholic  Cemetery  at  North  Ar- 
lington, N.  J.,  belonging  to  the  New- 
ark Diocese,  for  which  the  contract 
was  secured  by  a New  York  firm,  is 
progressing,  a large  force  of  workmen 
having  been  employed.  New  road- 
ways have  been  laid  out  through  the 
tract  and  other  improvements  made. 
About  200  bodies  are  buried  there. 

The  city  authorities  of  Marysville, 
Mo,,  having  been  unable  to  maintain 
Oak  Hill  Cemetery  in  any  thing  like 
a proper  condition,  a committee  of  lot 
owners  decided  to  raise  a fund  and 
begin  the  work  of  improving  condi- 
tions and  appearances. 

Judge  Hewitt,  of  the  district  court, 
Des  Moines,  la.,  recently  gave  Mary 
C.  Watt  and  Forest  Huttenlocher,  ex- 
ecutors of  the  estate  of  James  Watt, 
who  died  a year  ago,  authority  to 
build  a $5,000  tomb  in  Woodland 
Cemetery  for  the  body  of  Mr.  Watt. 
The  will  required  the  executor  to 
spend  not  more  than  $5,000  for  a 
mausoleum.  Plans  and  specifications 
for  a structure  to  cost  $4,400  have 
been  prepared  and  a site  in  the 
Woodland  Cemetery  has  been  pur- 
chased. Mr.  Watt  was  worth  about 
$150,000.  He  gave,  in  his  will,  $35,000 
to  the  widow,  $10,000  to  the  Iowa 
Humane  Society  for  the  protection  of 
dumb  animals,  and  $10,000  to  the 
home  for  the  aged  and  other  bequests. 

The  board  of  cemetery  trustees  of 
Taylorville,  111.,  have  awarded  the 
contract  for  a one-story  bungalow  to 
be  erected  near  the  north  gate  in  the 
cemetery.  The  building  will  be  34x40 
and  the  exterior  will  be  concrete 
blocks.  Inside  there  will  be  lavatories, 
two  rest  rooms  and  an  office  for  the 
cemetery  sexton. 

Rev.  Fr.  Atfield,  pastor  of  St.  Pat- 
rick’s Church,  has  recently  invited 
members  of  his  congregation  having 
relatives  buried  in  the  Catholic  Cem- 
etery, West  Hancock,  Mich.,  to  give 
their  assistance  in  a movement  to  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  that  ceme- 
tery. 

A monument  of  beautiful  design 
will  soon  be  erected  by  C.  N.  Clark 


& Co.,  Urbana,  111.,  in  the  cemetery 
in  their  city.  This  monument,  of  a 
pergola  design,  is  for  Jos.  C.  Smith, 
now  a resident  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
and  it  is  being  cut  from  Vermont 
marble  by  the  Vermont  Marble  Co. 

NEW  CEMETERIES. 

A municipal  cemetery  is  one  of 
the  latest  plans  of  the  city  council 
of  San  Pedro,  Cal.  Recently  the 
council  adopted  the  recommendation 
of  the  Harbor  Commission  that  the 
San  Pedro  Cemetery,  which  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  city 
through  a bequest  from  a sea  cap- 
tain, be  resurveyed,  lot  stakes  set  and 
the  place  fixed  up,  and  that  a sexton 
be  appointed. 

The  work  of  grading  “Wild  Rose” 
Cemetery,  Webb  City,  Mo.,  is  under 
way.  Wild  Rose  Cemetery  will  join 
the  present  Webb  City  Cemetery  on 
the  north  and  contains  ten  acres;  it 
will  be  the  only  tile  drained  burying 
ground  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
Surrounding  the  cemetery  lot  will  be 
a hedge  of  wild  roses.  In  this  hedge 
only  genuine  Missouri  wild  roses  will 
be  used. 

Minerva,  O.,  will  soon  have  a new 
cemetery.  The  work  of  plotting  is 
about  completed  and  lots  will  soon 
be  put  on  sale. 

Incorporation  papers  of  the  Tre- 
mont  Cemetery  . Association,  of 
Whitehall,  Pa.,  have  been  filed.  The 
object  is  to  conduct  a cemetery  at 
Whitehall.  The  capital  stock  is  to  be 
$25,000 — 500  shares  at  $50  each.  The 
directors  are:  J.  Edgar  Gomery,  Al- 
bert D.  Gomery,  Fred  H.  Sterner, 
Charles  S.  Troxell,  Edward  F.  Berke- 
meyer. 

Chillicothe,  Mo.,  is  to  have  a new 
cemetery,  a charter  having  been 
granted  to  the  Chillicothe  Cemetery 
Co.,  for  Forest  Park  Cemetery. 
Twenty-five  acres  of  land  have  been 
purchased  in  the  west  part  of  the  Fair 
Grounds,  north  of  the  city,  which 
will  be  laid  out  by  Ezra  Downs,  of  St. 
Joseph. 

Elaborate  plans  have  been  prepared 
for  Mount  Olive  Cemetery,  a new 
cemetery  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  by  Mr. 
A.  A.  Genevant. 

The  city  council  of  Elyria,  O.,  is 
considering  the  purchase  of  land  for 
a new  cemetery.  The  Cottesbrook 
farm  has  been  in  contemplation;  it 
is  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
west  branch  of  Black  River,  and  is 
directly  across  the  river  from  the 
Country  Club  grounds. 

Memorial  Day  and  the  dedication 
of  a new  cemetery  were  combined  at 
Gordon,  Wis.,  on  May  30. 


CEMETERY  REPORTS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wood- 
lawn  Cemetery  Association,  Winona, 
Minn.,  was  held  on  June  9.  The  re- 
ports presented  for  year  ending  May 
31,  1912,  showed  very  little  done  the 
past  year  along  the  line  of  permanent 
improvement  on  account  of  a lack  of 
available  funds,  except  some  planting 
of  shrubbery  and  laying  out  of  some 
54  new  lots.  There  was,  however,  an 
increase  of  $2,355  in  the  perpetual 
care  and  improvement  fund,  which 
now  amounts  to  $57,587.30.  Inter- 
ments for  the  past  year  numbered 
153.  On  the  records  now  show  a total 
of  6,754  burials  in  the  cemetery.  The 
value  of  monuments  placed  during 
the  year  was  about  $4,000.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  general  fund,  including 
cash  on  hand  June  1,  1911,  were  $12,- 
210.16  and  the  disbursements  were 
$11,440.24,  leaving  a balance  to  the 
credit  of  the  fund  of  $769.92.  Strong 
recommendations  were  made  to  the 
old  lot-holders  to  put  their  lots  under 
perpetual  care,  which  would  be  a mat- 
ter of  economy  in  many  ways,  and  a 
very  desirable  fact  for  the  cemetery’s 
future.  Considerable  improvement 
work  is  under  consideration  for  the 
present  year.  The  officers  elected 
were:  President,  Charles  Horton; 

vice-president,  A.  B.  Youmans;  secre- 
tary, A.  C.  Dixon;  treasurer,  S.  L. 
Prentiss;  superintendent,  J.  E. 
Thompson. 

PERSONAL. 

Olmsted  Bros.,  landscape  archi- 
tects, of  Brookline,  Mass.,  have  been 
engaged  by  the  Pittsfield  Cemetery 
Corporation,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  to  lay 
out  the  large  section  of  land  owned 
by  the  corporation  and  lying  west  of 
Onota  street,  just  opposite  the  pres- 
ent cemetery.  The  Olmsted  com- 
pany will  lay  it  out  along  the  simple 
lines  followed  in  the  old  section,  and 
with  a view  to  harmonizing  the  entire 
property. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Cooke,  landscape  architect. 
Augusta,  Ga.,  who  has  opened  an  of- 
fice in  that  city,  has  recently  been 
retained  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
City  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  prepare  plans 
for  their  park  development. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Nutter,  Landscape 
Architect  and  Engineer,  of  Minneap- 
olis, Minn.,  has  prepared  plans  for  the 
new  park  recently  donated  to  the  city 
of  Lewistown,  Montana.  He  is  also 
preparing  plans  for  the  campus  of  the 
new  Catholic  College  for  young  men 
at  Winona,  Minn.,  and  for  the  grounds 
of  St.  Teresa  College  for  young  ladies 
at  the  same  place. 
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TOPICAL  INDEX  to  OUTDOOR  LITERATURE 


An  Index  to  articles  on  Gardening,  Forestry,  Park,  Cemetery  and  Civic  Im- 
provement and  kindred  subjects  in  leading  general  and  special  magazines 
Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  any  magazine  or  periodical  at  club  rates  with  Park  and 
Cemetery.  Publications  in  which  articles  appear  are  listed  below,  and  referred  to  by  abbre- 
viations, thus:  S.  L.  8:67-8,  Feb.  09,  means:  Suburban  Life,  vol.  8,  pages  67  8,  February,  1909, 
Single  copies  should  be  ordered  direct  from  tne  publications  at  addresses  given  below. 


PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  USED. 


American  Botanist,  Joliet,  111.  (A.  B.), 
76c  year;  20c  copy. 

American  City,  The,  (Am.  C.),  New 
York,  $1.00  year.  15c  copy;  back  numbers, 
25c. 

American  Florist,  Chicago  (A.  F.),  $1.00 
year;  6c  copy. 

American  Homes  and  Gardens,  New 
York  (A.  H.  G.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Architectural  Record,  New  York  (Arch. 
Rec.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Art  and  Progress  (A.  & P.).  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.;  $1.50  yr.;  single  copy  15c. 

Beautiful  Homes  (B.  H.),  St.  Louis, 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Florist,  The,  Peterboro,  Ont., 
Can.  (C.  F.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Municipal  Journal,  Montreal 
(C.  M.  J.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Conservation,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Cons.), 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Country  Life  In  America,  New  York 
City  (C.  L.  A.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
26c. 

Country  Gentleman,  Philadelphia,  (C. 
G.),  $1.50  year;  20c  copy. 

Century  Magazine,  New  York  City 
(Cent.),  $3.00  year;  35c  copy. 

Chautauquan,  The,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
(Chaut.),  $2.00  year;  26c  copy. 

Craftsman,  The,  New  York  City  (Cr.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Embalmers’  Monthly,  Chicago  (E.  M.), 
*1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Fern  Bulletin,  Joliet,  111.  (F.  B.),  75c 
year;  20c  copy. 

Florists’  Exchange,  New  York  City  (F. 
E.),  $1.00;  single  copy,  5c. 

Florists’  Review,  Chicago  (F.  R.),  $1.00 
year;  5c  copy. 

Forest  Leaves,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (For. 
L ),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  l#c. 

Fruit  Grower  (F.  G.),  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
$1.00  a year;  10c  copy. 

Gardener’s  Chronicle  of  America,  Jersey 


City,  N.  J.  (G.  C.  A.),  $1.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
(G.  M.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Gardening,  Chicago  (Gard.),  $2.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Gartenkunst,  die,  Frankfurt.  Germany 
(German),  G.  K.,  $4.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Good  Roads,  New  York  (G.  R.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Horticulture,  Boston  (Hort.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy  5c. 

House  Beautiful  (H.  B.),  Chicago;  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

House  and  Garden,  Philadelphia  (H.  G.), 
$5.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Independent,  The,  New  York  (Ind.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Landscape  Architecture  (L.  A.),  Har- 
risburg, Pa.;  $2.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist,  Minneapolis 
(M.  H.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Moeller’s  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeltung, 
Erfurt,  Germany,  (German),  M.  D.  G., 
$3.00  year;  10c  corv. 

Municipal  Engineering,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  (M.  E.),  $3  00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  New 
York  (M.  J.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Monumental  News,  Chicago  (M.  N.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

National  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
<N.  N.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy.  10c. 

Revue  Horticole,  Paris  (Rev.  Hort.), 
FTench,  $4.50  year;  50c  copy. 

Scientific  American,  New  York  (Scl. 
Am.),  $3.0.0  year;  10c  copy. 

Suburban  Life,  New  York  (S.  L.),  $3100 
year;  25c  copy. 

Survey,  New  York  (Sur.),  $2.00  year; 
10c  copy. 

Woodland  and  Roadside,  Boston  (TV.  R.), 
50c  year;  single  copy,  10c. 


Civic  Improvement,  Home  Grounds. 

Civic  Betterment,  Nation-Wide  Work 
for,  Am.  C.  6:823:45,  June,  1912. 
Country  Beauty,  bringing  it  to  the 
City  Streets,  by  A.  Hay,  Illust.  Cr. 
22:271-80,  June,  1912. 

Fourth,  the  New  Illust.  Am.  C., 
6-853-9,  June,  1912. 

Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Lawns,  the  Making  and  Care  of,  by 
Robert  Tyson,  illust.  G.  C.  A.  15:50. 
June,  1912. 

Rose  Garden,  Planting  A,  by  S.  A. 
Hamilton,  illust.  Harper’s  Bazaar, 
46:306.  June,  1912. 

Royal  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition.  A.  F.  38:1229-1233.  June 
15,  1912. 

Swiss  Garden,  in  an  Old,  by  Gustav 
Ammann,  G.  K.  (German),  illust. 
14:175-7.  June,  1912. 

Wild  Seashore  Gardens  of  the  Pa- 
cific, by  A.  S.  Hardy,  illust.  Cr. 
32:339-42.  June,  1912. 

Windbreaks  for  the  Country  Home, 
by  E.  P.  Powell,  ilust.  Outing,  New 
York,  60:372-6.  June,  1912. 

Parks,  Cemeteries,  Public  Grounds. 
An  encircling  Boulevard  at  Hamm, 


competitive  Designs  for,  illust.  G.  K. 
(German),  14:181-90.  June,  1912. 

Park  in  a Small  Town,  the  Why 
and  the  How  of,  by  Mary  T.  Watts, 
illust.  Am.  C.,  6:869-70.  June,  1912. 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

American  Peony  Society,  Annual 
Convention  of,  illust.  F.  R.  30:12-14. 
June  27,  1912. 

Arnold  Arboretum,  the,  illust.  N.  N. 
20:209.  June,  1912. 

Annuals  Best  for  Bedding,  the,  by 
Adolph  Krum,  illust.  G.  M.  15:364-6. 
July,  1912. 

Catalpa,  is  It  Worth  Planting  in 
Minnesota,  illust.  by  Clarence  Wedge, 
illust.  M.  H.  40:201-6.  June,  1912. 

Every  Farmer  His  Own  Forester, 
Cr.  22:348-50.  June,  1912. 

Perennial  Phloxes  Worth  Growing 
by  Elizabeth  Herrick,  illust.  G.  M. 
15:353-6.  July,  1912. 

Profit  from  Trees  on  Waste  Land. 
Outing,  New  York,  60:377-8.  June, 
1912. 

Shrubs,  Hardy,  for  the  Northwest, 
by  C.  L.  Meller,  illust.  G.  M.  15:357-9. 
July,  1912. 

Spraying  Materials  and  Foliage  In- 


jury, by  H.  M.  Ashby,  illust.  M.  H. 
40:225-34.  June,  1912. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Exhibition  in  London, 
illust.  A.  F.  38:1285-6.  June  22,  1912. 

REPORTS,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

The  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  State 
Commission  of  Horticulture  of  Cali- 
fornia for  June,  Vol.  1,  No.  7,  is  de- 
voted to  the  descriptions,  life  habits 
and  methods  of  control  of  insects, 
fungoid  diseases,  and  noxious  weeds 
and  animals,  especially  in  their  re- 
lations to  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture. A valuable  illustrated  book 
of  one  hundred  pages.  E.  O.  Essig, 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  is  secretary  of  the 
State  Commission. 

Molding  Concrete  Flower  Pots, 
Boxes,  Jardiniers,  Etc.  By  A.  A. 
Houghton.  The  molds  for  producing 
many  original  designs  of  flower  pots, 
urns,  flower  boxes,  jardiniers,  etc.,  are 
fully  illustrated  and  explained,  so  the 
worker  can  easily  construct  and  oper- 
ate same.  A new  method  of  making 
plaster  molds  with  the  formulae  for 
the  compound,  which  has  all  the 
smoothness  of  a glue  mold  and  is  very 
durable  thus  enabling  many  casts  to 
be  made  from  the  one  mold,  is  fully 
described.  Price  50  cents.  Orders 
may  be  sent  to  Park  and  Cemetery. 

Molding  Concrete  Fountains  and 
Lawn  Ornaments.  By  A.  A.  Hough- 
ton. The  easily  built  molds  for  con- 
structing a number  of  designs  of  con- 
crete fountains  that  are  fully  illus- 
trated and  described  in  this  treatise, 
enables  the  concrete  worker  to  pro- 
duce many  beautiful  effects  in  the 
most  simple  and  easy  manner.  The 
molding  of  a number  of  designs  of 
lawn  seats,  curbing,  hitching  posts, 
pergolas,  sun  dials  and  other  forms  of 
ornamental  concrete  for  the  ornamen- 
tation of  lawns  and  gardens,  is  fully 
illustrated  and  described.  The  suc- 
cessful molds  for  this  work  are  easily 
made  by  every  one  at  a very  slight 
cost  of  time  and  labor.  Price  50 
cents.  Orders  may  be  sent  to  Park 
and  Cemetery. 

From  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington,  Farmers’  Bul- 
letin 494,  on  “Lawn  Soils  and  Lawns,” 
by  Dr.  Oswald  Schreiner  and  Mr.  J. 
J.  Skinner,  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils, 
and  Prof.  L.  C.  Corbett  and  Mr.  F.  L. 
Mulford,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry. The  widespread  movement  of 
civic  art  to  improve  and  beautify 
cities  and  towns  by  park  and  art  com- 
missions, civic  associations,  and  in- 
dividuals creates  a demand  for  infor- 
mation concerning  lawns,  their  im- 
provement, soil  requirements,  fertili- 


Rosehill  Cemetery , Chicago , III.  Roads  treated  with  Tarvia  B. 

Rosehill  Cemetery  Uses  Tarvia 


WE  recommend  that  macadam 
roads  be  built  with  “Tarvia  X” 
as  a binder,  and  that  they  be  main- 
tained with  light  surface  applications 
of  “Tarvia  B”  in  after  years,  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  maintenance  ex- 
penses and  providing  the  most  durable 
and  satisfactory  road  surfaces  for  mod- 
ern traffic. 

Rosehill  Cemetery  in  Chicago  is  one 
of  the  many  places  where  our  recom- 
mendation was  accepted.  The  new 
roads  constructed  there  in  1909,  1910 
and  191 1 were  built  with  “Tarvia  X.” 

In  1911  “Tarvia  B“  was  used  for 
surface  treatment  to  preserve  the  sur- 
face and  prevent  dust.  Results  in  every 
way  have  proved  gratifying  to  the 
Rosehill  Cemetery  Company,  and  our 
last  report  from  Thomas  Wallis,  Super- 


intendent of  the  Cemetery,  dated  No- 
vember 14,  1911,  was  as  follows: 

“We  find  Tarvia  very  satisfactory  in  that  it 
stands  the  automobile  traffic  and  does  away  with 
dust  and  there  is  no  mud  to  contend  with  in  the 
early  Spring  as  the  roads  are  hard  and  dry. 

We  expect  to  continue  its  use  and  will  extend  it 
on  our  drives  as  fast  as  conditions  will  warrant.” 

There  are  three  kinds  of  Tarvia  — 
“Tarvia  X”  for  road  and  pavement 
construction,  “Tarvia  A”  for  surface 
work  and  “Tarvia  B”  for  dust  sup- 
pression and  road  preservation.  The 
first  two  are  very  dense  and  viscid 
and  require  heat  for  application. 
“Tarvia  B"  is  applied  cold. 

Booklets  free  on  request. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
ton,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg, 

Cincinnati,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis, 

New  Orleans,  Seattle,  London,  Eng. 

The  Paterson  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.: — Montreal.  Toronto,  Win- 
nipeg, Vancouver,  St.  John.  N.  B.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
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zation,  maintenance,  soil  suited  for 
filling-in  or  top  dressing,  and  sim- 
ilar questions.  It  is  to  supply  this 
general  demand  for  information  re- 
garding lawns  and  lawn  soils  that  the 
present  bulletin  is  designed. 

University  of  Missouri  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Columbia,  Mo.; 
Bulletin  No.  104  on  the  “Evergreen 
Bagworm.”  and  Bulletin  103  on  “The 
Silo  for  Missouri  Farmers.” 

OBITUARY. 

John  Allgood  Pettigrew,  superin- 
tendent of  Boston  parks,  died  at  his 
home  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  on 
July  2,  of  heart  disease,  from  which 
he  had  been  suffering  for  several 
months.  Mr.  Pettigrew  was  born 
near  Newcastle,  England,  on  April 
25,  1844.  His  father  was  a gardener 
and  he  began  his  own  experience  in 
that  profession  when  a boy  of  10 
years.  He  came  to  this  country  at 
the  age  of  22  and  settled  in  Chicago, 


THE  LATE  J.  A.  PETTIGREW. 


A 1 | T P for  interior  of  Mausoleums, 

j \ I Q | k for  Vaults  of  All  Kinds. 

U Is  11  1 L for  Blackboards  and  Roofing. 

STRUCTURAL  SLATE 

of  all  kinds.  Write  us  for  quotations. 

--  - --  ' IKs 

^ Bangor  Structural  Slate  Co.,  baSpennS: 

What  other  people  say: 

“Certainly  the  best  I 
have  used.” — J.  G.  Wal- 
lemiscerd,  Buffalo  Burial 
Ass’n.  . . . “It  is  quite  as 
effective  as  other  makes 
and  costs  less.”  — W.  T. 
B.  Roberts  & Son,  Glen- 
side.  ...  “I  recommend 
it  heartily.” — Chas. 
Murray,  Washington 
University. 


Kill  Weeds;  Don’t  Dig  ’em  Out. 

Sprinkle  walks  and  driveways  with  Target  Brand  Weed  Killer, 
and  in  48  hours  the  weeds  will  be  destroyed,  roots  included. 
It’s  easier  than  grubbing  them  out — cheaper,  better.  One 
application  is  usually  sufficient  for  a whole  season. 

TARGET  BRAND  WEED  KILLER 

frees  Tennis  Courts,  Baseball  Diamonds  and  Race  Tracks,  alley-ways, 
fence  corners,  flag  walks,  brick  pavements  and  gutters  from  the  weed 
plague.  It  won’t  injure  marble,  cement  or  bricks. 

Strongly  endorsed  by  owners  of  estates,  superintendents  of  Country 
Clubs,  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  as  the  most  efficient  weed  killer. 

One  Gallon,  $1.00.  Ten  Gallons,  $8.50.  Barrels,  per  Gallon,  75c 

One  gallon  dilated  will  caver  100  to  150  square  yards. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 

Horticultural  Chemical  Co.,  131  So. 4th  St.,  Philadelphia 


Brave  Linings, 

colors  and  prices  to  suit 
everybody. 

Brave  Tents, 

made  to  order.  Our  olive 
. green  tents  blend  with 
nature  and  take  away 
the  fair  ground  appear- 
a n c e of  the  ordinary 
tent. 

>irt  Covers, 

Our  olive  green  duck 
dirt  covers  last  four 
times  as  long  as  any  oil 
cloth  cover  and  always 
look  better. 

Casket  Linings, 

all  styles  and  at  reason- 
able prices.  Green  and 
grey  crex  for  around  the 
grave. 

0WERING  DEVICES,  CEMETERY 
RUCKS,  CASKET  RACKS,  and  a 

ull  line  of  all  undertakers 
applies. 

Doddridge  Grave 
Decorating  Co. 

Milton,  Ind. , 


where  he  was  engaged  in  floriculture 
and  landscape  work  for  some  13  years, 
afterwards  spending  several  years  in 
the  stone  contracting  business.  Re- 
turning to  landscape  work  he  was 
selected  as  superintendent  of  Lincoln 
Park,  which  was  then  in  the  con- 
structive stage  and  the  result  of  his 
magnificent  abilities  in  this  work  and 
in  the  treatment  of  the  lake  shore 
drive  soon  brought  to  him  and  the 
department  under  his  care  a world- 
wide repute.  His  accomplishments  in 
the  Chicago  park  system  were  justly 
called  “a  triumph  of  the  gardeners’ 
art,  over  apparently  insurmountable 
adverse  conditions”  and  there  was 
great  popular  indignation  when 
through  the  political  tyranny  of  an 
unscrupulous  governor  Mr.  Pettigrew 
( ontinued  on  page  VIII.) 


For 

Gravel  and 
Macadam  Roads 


The  Davis 
Road  Brush 


CONFORMS  to  crown  of  road.  Cleans  and  smooths  at  one  operation.  Shifts  road  material  slightly  towards 
center  and  drops  coarser  material  in  rots  and  lateral  washes.  Useful  in  applying  calcium-chloride.  Es- 
pecially valuable  for  Parks  and  Cemeteries.  Write  for  booklet. 

GEO.  U.  DAVIS,  502  W.  30  th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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CEMETERY  BEQUESTS. 

{Continued  Jrom  page  119) 

3 Eq.  173,  36  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  52,  14 
Week.  Rep.  576.  A very  small  num- 
ber of  recipients  of  the  charity  are 
sufficient.  In  re  Rogerson  (1901)  1 
Ch.  715,  70  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  444,  84  L. 
T.  N.  S.  200.  A trust  to  keep  in  repair 
a church,  or  even  the  ornaments  of  a 
church,  is  good;  therefore  a gift  to 
keep  in  repair  the  churchyard  round 
the  church  is  good  In  re  Vaughan 
(1886)  33  Ch.  D.  187,  192,  55  L.  T.  N. 
S.  547,  35  Week.  Rep.  104,  51  J.  P.  70. 

H.  Terrell,  K.  C.,  and  A.  D.  Tyssen, 
for  the  representatives  of  Henry  Man- 
ser, the  residuary  legatee.  To  be  a 
good  charitable  legacy  a gift  for  the 
repair  of  a burial  ground  must  come 
within  one  of  the  four  classes  men- 
tioned by  Lord  Macnaghten  in  Com- 
missioners for  Special  Purposes  of  In- 
come Tax  v.  Pemsel  (1891)  A.  C.  531, 
583,  61  L.  J.  Q.  B.  N.  S.  265,  65  L.  T. 
N.  S.  621,  55  J.  P.  805.  It  must  be  a 
trust  for  the  relief  of  poverty,  for  the 
advancement  of  education,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  religion,  or  for  other 
purposes  beneficial  to  the  community. 
This  is  obviously  not  within  the  first 
two  heads.  We  submit  further  that  it 
is  not  for  the  advancement  of  relig- 
ion. A gift  for  keeping  up  a meeting- 
house would  be  [71]  good,  but  Quak- 
ers do  not  hold  any  settled  religious 
service  on  the  occasion  of  a funeral. 
A gift  for  a private  burial  ground 
would  be  void.  Yeap  Cheah  Neo  v. 
Ong  Cheng  Neo  (1875)  L.  R.  6 P.  C. 
381.  The  distinction  between  public 
and  private  burial  grounds  is  shown 
by  Reg  v.  Burial  Board  of  Bishop 
Wearmouth  (1879)  5 Q.  B.  D.  67.  In 
order  to  come  within  the  fourth  class 
a trust  must  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  generally.  The  cases  show  that 
a trust  for  the  inhabitants  of  a par- 
ticular parish  may  be  a public  general 
trust.  It  may  be  limited  in  area,  pro- 
vided that  it  is  open  to  the  public 
within  that  area.  But  a trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  members  of  a particular 
society,  such  as  a club  or  a friendly 
society,  is  not  a charity.  In  re  Clark’s 
Trust  (1875)  1 Ch.  D.  497,  45  L.  J.  Ch. 
N.  S.  194,  24  Week.  Rep.  233.  The 
Society  of  Friends  is  simply  a club. 

A burial  ground  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England  .is  in  a different 
position.  It  is  within  the  church 
building  act  1803,  which  enables  land 
to  be  given  for  burial  grounds,  and 
money  not  exceeding  500/.  to  be  given 
for  the  repair  of  churchyards.  With- 
out that  act  such  a gift  would  not  be 
valid,  and  it  does  not  apply  to  Quak- 
ers. The  gift  In  re  Vaughan  (1886) 


33  Ch.  D.  187,  for  repairing  the  parish 
churchyard  was  only  supported  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  legalized  by  the 
act.  If  the  applicant  is  right,  the  de- 
cision in  In  re  Vaughan,  supra,  need 
not  have  been  given;  it  would  have 
been  enough  to  say  that  there  was  a 
good  charitable  trust.  The  judgment 
shows  that  the  fact  that  it  was  a bur- 
ial ground  was  not  enough  to  make 
it  a charity.  The  question  is  whether 
the  trust  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic or  is  confined  to  the  members  of  a 
particular  society.  There  is  no  case 
in  which  a gift  of  a burial  ground  for 
dissenters  has  been  held  to  be  a pub- 
lic charity.  The  fact  that  the  rates 
may  thereby  be  relieved  is  immate- 
rial. 

The  gift  is  for  the  repair  of  existing 
burial  grounds;  and  disused  grounds 
cannot  be  considered.  The  fact  that 
the  Cottered  ground  was  given  to  all 
Christian  people  is  therefore  of  no  im- 
portance. 

The  gift  for  the  repair  of  his  wife’s 
grave  is  clearly  void.  It  is  not  a mere 
addition  to  a valid  charitable  gift. 

Warrington,  J. : The  question  I 

have  to  decide  is  whether  a legacy 
contained  in  the  will  of  Alfred  Man- 
ser is  valid  or  not.  The  legacy  is  in 
these  terms:  “To  pay  to  the  Hert- 
ford and  Hoddesdon  Preparative 
Meeting  the  sum  of  1,000/.,  I directing 
that  the  meeting  shall  appoint  five  of 
their  members  to  receive  and  give  a 
receipt  for  the  same,  and  that  the 
same  shall  be  invested  by  the  five 
members,  and  the  interest  applied  by 
them  under  the  order  of  the  said 
preparative  meeting  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  keeping  in  good  order  the  ex- 
isting burial  grounds  under  the  care 
of  the  meeting,  and  in  particular  the 
grave  of  my  late  wife.”  The  effect  of 
that  bequest  is  simply  to  give  a sum 
of  money  to  trustees  to  be  applied  by 
them  under  certain  directions  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  in  good  order 
some  burial  grounds,  "and  in  particu- 
lar the  grave  of  my  late  wife,” — which 
T suppose  was  situated  in  one  of  the 
burial  grounds. 

The  question  I have  to  determine  is 
whether  that  is  a good  charitable  gift. 
Tt  turns  on  this.  Is  a gift  of  money 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a burial 
ground  a good  charitable  gift?  Be- 
cause, if  it  is,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
gift  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing such  a burial  ground  in  order 
would  also  be  a good  charitable  gift. 
It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
this  particular  case  the  burial  grounds 
were  provided  as  burial  grounds  for 
the  Society  of  Friends.  I am  aware 


that  that  is  not  quite  an  accurate 
statement,  because  one  of  the  burial 
grounds  referred  to  in  the  evidence 
was  provided  for  the  burial  of  “all 
Christian  people;”  but  I put  that  par- 
ticular burial  ground  out  of  the  ques- 
tion as  if  it  did  not  exist,  and  I repeat 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  the  question 
which  I have  to  decide,  the  burial 
grounds  for  the  keeping  in  good  or- 
der of  which  this  legacy  was  given  are 
burial  grounds  provided  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Now  is  a gift  of  a burial  ground  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
a good  charitable  gift?  In  my  opin- 
ion it  is.  73  Lord  Macnaghten  says 
in  the  case  of  Commissioners  for  Spe- 
cial Purposes  of  Income  Tax  v.  Pem- 
sel (1891)  A.  C.  531,  583,  61  L.  L.  Q. 
B.  N.  S.  265,  65  L.  T.  N.  S.  621,  55  J. 
P.  805,  after  referring  to  the  popular 
meaning  of  the  word  “charity”  and  its 
legal  meaning,  ‘‘How  far,  then,  it  may 
be  asked,  does  the  popular  meaning  of 
the  word  ‘charity’  correspond  with  its 
legal  meaning?  -Charity’  in  its  legal 
sense  comprises  four  principal  divi- 
sions: trusts  for  the  relief  of  poverty; 
trusts  for  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion; trusts  for  the  advancement  of 
religion;  and  trusts  for  other  purposes 
beneficial  to  the  community,  not  fall- 
ing under  any  of  the  preceding  heads. 
Then  he  goes  on:  “The  trusts  last 
referred  to  are  not  the  less  charitable 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  because  inciden- 
tally they  benefit  the  rich  as  well  as 
the  poor,  as  indeed,  every  charity  that 
deserves  the  name  must  do,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.”  Now,  in  my 
opinion,  a gift  of  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing,  or,  as  in  this  case, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  good 
order,  a burial  ground,  though  that 
burial  ground  may  not  be  a parish 
churchyard,  and  though  it  may  be 
connected  with  the  meeting-house  of, 
or  for  the  benefit  of  members  of,  a 
particular  religious  community,  may 
be  supported  as  a gift  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  religion,  and  therefore  a 
good  charitable  gift.  The  question 
has  been  argued  as  if  a gift  of  money 
for  this  purpose  was  merely  a gift  of 
money  to  certain  individuals  asso- 
ciated as  a club  for  some  purpose  of 
their  own;  but  I do  not  regard  it  in 
that  light.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a gift  of  money  to  be  invested  in 
the  purchase  of  land  or  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a building  to  be  used  as  a 
chapel  or  meeting-house  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a particular  Christian  denom- 
ination would  be  a good  charitable 
gift,  as  would  be  also  money  to  be 
expended  in  tbs:  maintenance  or 

{Ctmtinued  on  page  XIV) 
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( Continued  from  page  VI) 
was  forced  out  of  his  position.  Poli- 
tics again  was  the  cause  of  his  leav- 
ing the  Milwaukee  park  system,  where 
he  spent  one  year  after  leaving  Chi- 
cago. He  then  came  to  Prospect 
Park,  Brooklyn,  where  he  displayed 
high  administrative  ability  and  made 
a splendid  record  of  efficiency  and 
further  secured  his  reputation  as  the 
foremost  park  superintendent  in 
America.  On  January  1,  1897,  he  was 
called  to  take  charge  of  the  Boston 
park  system  and  here  he  has  labored 
unceasingly  ever  since,  sturdily  ad- 
vocating and  practicing  the  best  prin- 
ciples of  landscape  art  and  render- 
ing invaluable  service  in  providing 
healthful  recreation  facilities  for  all 
the  people,  young  and  old.  Mr.  Pet- 
tigrew was  identified  with  many  or- 
ganizations. He  was  the  organizer 
and  first  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Park  Superintendents; 
president  of  the  Gardeners  and  Flor- 
ists’ Club  of  Boston  for  two  terms; 
trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society;  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Florists,  the  Amer- 
ican Forestry  Association,  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountain  Club  and  the 
Horticultural  Club  of  Boston.  He 
read  papers  before  several  of  these 
bodies  on  various  occasions,  on  the 
subject  to  which  he  had  devoted  his 
life  work  and  was  at  all  times  a will- 
ing helper  on  committees  and  other 
society  duties.  He  leaves  a widow, 
one  son  and  three  married  daughters. 

The  editor  of  Horticulture  well  ex- 
presses the  high  esteem  in  which  Mr. 
Pettigrew  was  held  in  these  words: 

“As  to  Mr.  Pettigrew’s  personality 
and  qualities  as  a friend  and  com- 
panion words  fail  to  express  the  writ- 
er’s emotions  as  he  recalls  the  years 
of  close  intimacy  with  that  generous 
and  noble  character.  A true  and  ever- 
loyal  friend,  a wise  and  far-seeing 
counsellor — 

‘Friend  to  truth!  of  soul  sincere, 

In  action  faithful,  and  in  honor  clear, 
Who  broke  no  promise,  serv’d  no  pri- 
vate end, 

Who  gain’d  no  title,  and  who  lost  no 
friend.’  ” 

* * * 

William  R.  Smith,  for  nearly  sixty 
years  director  of  the  National  Botanic 
Garden  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  died 
July  6 in  the  little  brick  cottage  with- 
in the  gardens  which  he  had  occupied 
since  its  construction  before  the  days 
of  the  civil  war.  In  the  period  of 
Mr.  Smith’s  tenure  the  National  Gar- 
den has  developed  from  a tiny  flower 
garden  to  the  largest  horticultural  col- 
lection, public  or  private,  in  America. 
Mr.  Smith  was  a native  of  Scotland, 


TREE  TANGLEFOOT 

an  absolutely  harmless,  sticky  substance 
especially  adapted  for  the  protection  of 
trees  against  all  climbing  insect  pests. 
Applied  directly  to  tree  trunks.  No 
apparatus  required  but  easily  applied  with 
a wooden  paddle.  One  pound  makes 
about  nine  lineal  feet  of  band.  One 
application  remains  effective  from  three 
to  four  months  (rain  or  shine)  fully  ex- 
posed to  weather.  No  mixing  required. 
Tree  Tanglefoot  comes  prepared  for  use. 

Band  your  trees  early.  Do  not  wait 
until  insects  are  seen. 

Send  for  Booklet 

The  O.  & W.  THUM  CO. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Manufacturers  of  Tanglefoot  Fly  Paper  and  Tree  Tanglefoot 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 


By  F.  A.  WAUGH;  A 
practical  book  on  the 
general  principles  of  out- 
door art  with  many  suggestions  for  improvement  work.  Cloth,  i2mo; 
illustrated.  Price  50c.  R.  J.  HAIGHT,  440  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


The  Waller  Vault 

Everlasting 


Water,  Vermin  and  Burglar  Proof 

, , , . Made  from  the  best  Ohio  blue  and  buff  fine 

grain  stone,  any  size  or  style,  standard  sizes  always  in  stock.  We  guarantee  quality  work- 
manship and  prompt  shipment. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices.  Grave  covers  or  unfinished  stock  furnished  when  wanted. 

THE  WALLER  BROS.  STONE  CO. 

Office,  Quarries,  Mills  and  Vault  Yards:  McDermott,  Ohio. 
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(THEY  NEVER  RUST) 


CAST  IRON  GRAVE  & LOT  MARKS 

BOUQUET  HOLDERS,  CROSSES,  ETC. 


BERGER  MFG.  CO. 


MARKS  FOR 
NUMBERING 
GRAVES,  LOTS 

& SECTIONS  STA.  A.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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For  Further  Particulars,  Write  the 

Bomgardner  Manufacturing  Company 

Cleveland  Sixth  City 


The  New  Bomgardner 
Mausoleum  Elevator 


PHESE  illustrations 
taken  from  the  same 
point  show  how  the  new 
Bomgardner  Mausoleum 
Elevator  can  be  adjusted  to 
meet  all  conditions. 

In  illustration  No.  1 the  casket  is 
being  placed  in  the  top  or  fifth 
crypt,  while  No.  2 shows  the 
same  elevator  reduced  in  height 
to  7 feet  6 inches,  and  the  casket 
is  being  rolled  into  a lower  crypt. 


The  casket  is  moved  by  means  of 
rolls  upon  which  it  rests,  the 
operator  turning  a crank  and 
quietly  moving  the  casket  forward 
into  its  last  resting  place. 


This  elevator  can  be  made  for  a 
six  or  even  seven  crypt  mauso- 
leum, as  may  be  required. 


We  also  make  a special  elevator 
for  private  mausoleums. 

No.  2 
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born  at  Athlestone  Falls,  East  Lo- 
thian, in  1828.  He  acquired  his  earl- 
iest knowledge  of  practical  floricul- 
ture as  a gardener’s  helper  on  the 
estate  of  Lord  Abercrombie,  near 
Sterling  Castle.  At  16  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of 
Athole  at  Dunkel  in  Berthshire.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1853. 
After  spending  a few  months  in  Phil- 
adelphia he  journeyed  to  Washing- 
ton, where  he  was  offered  the  post  of 
chief  gardener  of  the  then  new  botan- 
ic gardens.  He  has  occupied  that 
position  ever  since.  The  Smith  col- 
lection of  the  works  of  Robert  Burns 
and  the  historical,  biographical  and 
critical  literature  bearing  upon  that 
Scotch  poet  is  said  to  be  the  most 
extensive  in  the  world.  Mr.  Smith 
began  his  collection  many  years  ago. 
It  embraced  nearly  1,000  volumes  and 
completely  filled  the  walls  of  two 
rooms  in  the  cottage.  Mr.  Smith  is 
survived  by  his  aged  wife,  who  is  an 
invalid. 

* * * 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  lost  a valuable  citi- 
zen and  Oakland  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion an  active  and  able  trustee  by  the 
death  of  George  C.  Power,  president 
of  the  Second  National  Bank  of  St. 
Paul,  who  died  from  heat-failure  in 
a crisis  of  pneumonia  at  his  residence 
in  St.  Paul  on  the  afternoon  of  July  4. 
Mr.  Power  was  born  in  Burlington, 
la.,  in  1858,  and  was  brought  to  St. 
Paul  by  his  parents  when  four  years 
old.  He  was  educated  at  the  public 
schools  of  that  city,  leaving  the  high 
school  at  15  to  go  into  the  Merchants 


Modern  Park  Cemeteries 

By  HOWARD  EVARTS  WEED,  M.  S.,  Landscape  Architect 
A New  Text  Book  on  Modern  Cemetery  Planning  and  Management. 

Now  Ready  Jor  Delivery 

The  author  discusses  every  phase  of  cemetery  affairs  in  which  he 
has  been  assisted  by  Mr.  Wm.  Salway,  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  Mr.  Wm.  Falconer,  Allegheny  Cemetery,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Mr.  James  Currie,  Forest  Home  Cemetery,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Mr.  M. 
H.  West,  Landscape  Architect.  The  list  of  Contents  and  Illustrations 
which  follow  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  latest  and  most 
valuable  contribution  to  cemetery  literature. 

Contents — Cemetery  History  and  Burial  Customs  in  America;  The 
Organization  and  Ownership  of  Cemeteries;  The  Proper  Location  for  a 
Cemetery;  The  Cemetery  Plan;  General  Construction  Work;  Road  Con- 
struction; Landscape  Development;  The  Superintendent  and  His  Duties; 
Mausoleums,  Monuments  and  Headstones;  Rules  and  Regulations;  Per- 
petual Care  Fund;  Cemetery  Records;  The  Cemetery  Buildings;  Charges 
for  Lots  and  General  Services;  The  Improvement  of  Old  Cemeteries; 
Cremation;  Cemetery  Law;  Cemetery  Literature  and  the  A.  A.  C.  S. 

Illustrations — Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  A Too 
Common  Condition;  Cemetery  on  the  Lawn  Plan;  Hill  Crest  Park  Cem- 
etery, Plan  of;  Sections  A and  B;  The  Old  Style  Plan;  Topographical 
Survey;  A Water  Effect  is  Always  Pleasing;  A Mausoleum  Poorly  De- 
signed; A Mausoleum  Properly  Placed;  A Monument  Badly  Placed; 
A Monument  with  Proper  Setting;  Natural  Boulder  Monuments;  Chapel 
and  Waiting  Room;  Evolution  of  New  England  Cemetery;  Park  Scene, 
Galt,  Ontario;  Arrangement  of  Sections;  A Modern  Cemetery;  Artificial 
Lakes;  Correct  and  Incorrect  Grading;  Views  in  Graceland,  Chicago. 

Cloth,  145  Pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Postage,  10c. 

R.  J.  Haight,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Planting  Contracts 

We  are  among  the  largest  growers  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants  In  America.  Hardy  va- 
rieties a specialty.  We  employ  a competent  land- 
scape gardener  for  the  service  of  our  large  patron- 
age. Cemetery  and  Park  Organizations  are  invited 
to  correspond  relative  to  eitherPLANNiNG  or  Plant- 
ing, or  both.  We  will  be  pleased  to  make  estimates 
on  any  proposition. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Est.  1868.  Lake  City,  Minn.  1200  Acres 


YOU  CAN  HELP 

to  make  friends  for  Park  and 
Cemetery  by  patronizing-  its 
advertisers  and  by  giving  the 
paper  credit  for  the  intro- 
duction when  corresponding 


Our  Corrugated  Waste  Cans 
Will  Help  Keep  Your  Grounds  Clean 

We  confine  our  efforts  to  corrugated  specialties  because 
we  have  every  confidence  in  them. 

Fifteen  years’  experience  in  making  such  goods  has  taught 
us  that  the  right  way  to  make  lasting  waste  cans  is  to  corru- 
gate them. 

This  method  of  building  with  the  use  of  good  materials 
insures  satisfactory  results.  Don’t  forget — they  have  riveted 
double  bottoms. 

Write  for  Our  Catalogue 

The  Steel  Basket  Co.,  711  So.  3rd  St.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
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Ohio”  Stone  Grave  Vaults 

Used  and  recommended  by  leading  cemeteries. 

Write  at  once  for  prices  and  full  information. 


SOUTHERN  OHIO  VAULT  CO. 

Quarries  and  Mills  at  McDermott,  O.  General  Offices,  Columbus.  O. 
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TWO  NEW  NATIONAL  DEVICES 

m“^^^OF^}/GHIGRADE  CONSTRUCTION 


Full  Telescopic  Device— in  case 


Short  and  Quick  Adjusting  Device  in  Position 


We  also  Manufacture 


Mortuary  Chapel  Elevators  and  Lowering  Devices 
—Grave  Tents,  Linings,  Earth  Covers,  Etc. 


Our  New  Catalogue  Illustrates  All 

NATIONAL  BURIAL  DEVICE  CO.,  Coldwater,  Mich. 

Write  for  Catalogue 


Si w u. 


Park  and  cemetery  superintendents  are  judged 
in  a large  measure  by  the  attractiveness  of  the 
trees  in  their  charge.  Superintendents  who 
appreciate  the  value  of  these  trees  which  make 
for  beautiful  surroundings  should  have  them  in- 
spected. Many  trees  which  seem  healthy  may  be  suffer- 
ing from  hidden  diseases. 

Davey  Tree  Experts 
Do 

this  inspection  work  without  cost  when  a written  request  is 
received.  Don’t  let  inexperienced  men  touch  the  trees  in  your 
charge.  Demand  to  see  credentials  proving  them  qualified. 
Davey  Tree  Experts  carry  these  testimonials.  They  are 
graduates  of  the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery  and  are  employed 
by  the  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.  WE  NEVER  LET  GOOD  MEN  GO. 
Write  today  for  our  interesting  book  on  tree  preservation  and 
arrange  for  an  examination  of  your  trees.  Mention  the  number 
and  their  specie. 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company 

270  Elm  Street  KENT,  OHIO 

Branch  Offices:  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  111.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Canadian  Address:  707  New  Birks  Building,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Representatives  Available  Everywhere. 
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National  Bank  as  messenger,  where 
he  remained  to  finally  fill  the  vice- 
president’s  chair.  In  1899  he  resigned 
to  become  bank  examiner  for  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin;  in  1902  he  was 
made  president  of  the  Second  Na- 
tional Bank  of  St.  Paul,  which  has 
greatly  prospered  under  his  guiding 
control.  He  was  chosen  a trustee  of 
the  Oakland  Cemetery  Association  in 
1906  and  he  served  in  that  capacity 
nearly  six  years.  His  service  has  been 
characterized  by  ability,  activity  and 
faithfulness,  and  his  delightful  per- 
sonality endeared  him  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  as  well  as  to  the 
employes  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact. He  leaves  a wife  and  four  sons 
besides  his  father  and  brothers  and 
sister.  He  was  interred  in  Oakland 
Cemetery  on  Monday,  July  8. 

PUBLISHERS’  NOTES. 

“Billerica”  is  the  title  of  a small 
eight-page  monthly,  the  first  copy  of 
which  was  issued  June  1,  1912.  In  the 
letter  transmitting  it,  Mr.  Warren  H. 
Manning,  the  well  known  landscape 
architect,  of  Boston,  says:  “Although 
it  is  apparently  purely  local  in  its  ap- 
peal, nevertheless  it  is  an  example 
of  the  sort  of  thing  that  could  be  tried 
in  small  places  everywhere.”  Biller- 
ica, Mass.,  is  an  industrial  town  ot 
fewer  than  3,000  inhabitants,  was  for- 
merly a typical  ugly  New  England 
mill  town,  but  forces  have  been  at 
work  resulting  at  last  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  better  citizens  that  all  of 
the  town  must  be  carefully  studied 
and  planned  with  reference  to  its  fu- 
ture needs  for  conveniences  and 
beauty.  The  outcome  is  the  little 
magazine,  “Billerica.”  To  the  preser- 
vation of  this  movement  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion and  encouragement,  it  is  evident- 
ly intended  that  Billerica  shall  con- 
tribute in  large  measure,  and  such  an 
excellent  example  of  effort  towards 
upbuilding  so  promising  a progressive 
movement  should  be  examined  and 


The  Kelly- Springfield 
Road  Roller  Company 
Springfield,  Ohio 

Steam  Road  Rollers 
All  Types  All  Sizes 

Send  for  Catalog 


The  Improvement  of  Towns 
and  Cities 

By  Charles  Mulford  Robinson 

A comprehensive  and  practical 
handbook  on  Civic  Improvement 
by  the  leading  authority  in  Amer- 
ica. “Invaluable  for  city  and  town 
officials;  it  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  mayor,  city  engineer, 
park  superintendent  and  even 
councilman.” — Municipal  Journal 
a tid  Engineer. 

Price . postpaid.  St-3S 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY 

324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


The  Health  Merry-Go-Round  is  a muscle  and 
lung  developer.  Has  four  seats  and  is  propelled  by  the 
feet  and  hands— it  keeps  children  in  the  fresh  air— it  is  fun  as 
well  as  exercise— has  a good  organ  that  plays  any  tune,  is  ten 
feet  across—can  be  setup  anywhere— built  of  iron,  steel  and 
seasoned  hardwood— can  be  had  with  or  without  canopy.  If 
you  have  a sickly  boy  or  girl  get  a Health  Merry-Go-Round 
and  watch  the  rapid  development  of  the  mind  and  body*  Write 
today  for  details  of  3 days’  trial  offer. 

Health  Merry-Go- Round  Co.,  Dept.PClZ  Quincy,  III. 


WHY 


buy  expensive 
markers  when 
you  can  make  your 
own  at  a very  low  cost  on  the 

Lawson  Cement  Marker  Outfit  ? 

No  better  marker  can  be  found 
or  made. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  price 

Bellett  Lawson,  Jr. 

Care  ELMWOOD  CEMETERY 
River  Grove,  III. 


CEMETERY 

RECORDS 


Ask  for  specimen 
pages— Park  and 
Cemetery, 


WHITE  GLAZED 

TERRA-COTTfl 

GRAVE  and  LOT  MARKERS 


DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 
Write  at  once  for  Price#  and  Particulars. 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO.,  Ravenna,  Ohio 

(Successors  toM.B.  Mishlerand  Mishler  Bros.) 


To  those  interested  in  Horticulture  and  Gardening  either 
Amateur  or  Professional,  THE  GARDENERS’  CHRONICLE 
OF  AMERICA  would  be  both  instructive  and  entertaining. 

Subscription  Price , $1. 00  Per  annum 

CHRONICLE  PRESS,  PUBLISHERS 

236  William  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 
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Don’t  disfigure  your  roads  and  gutters  by  hoeing  out  the  weeds,  use 
HERBICIDE  to  kill  them. 

It  keeps  your  roads  looking  better  and  costs  less  in  the  end. 

Invaluable  for  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Large  Estates. 

HERBICIDE  is  easily  applied— Give  it  a fair  trial. 

One  application  of 

HERBICIDE  The  Weed  Exterminator 

will  kill  the  weeds  on  any  kind  of  road  and  by  killing  the  soil  fertility  insures 
destroying  all  forms  of  vegetation  for  several  years. 

(Before  using  HERBICIDE) 

Mr.  F.  A.  Barnes,  Supt.  Hope  Cemetery,  Worcester,  Mass.,  writes: 

HERBICIDE  is  the  slickest  thing  for  killing  weeds  I ever  saw.  I was  so  well  pleased 
with  it  that  I want  you  to  send  me  two  casks  of  “HERBICIDE”  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I shall  not  be  content  until  I have  used  it  on  all  my  avenues  and  walks. 

Many  other  Park  and  Cemetery  Superintendents  are  just  as  enthusiastic  over  HERBICIDE 
as  Mr.  Barnes. 

One  gallon  of  Herbicide  and  forty  gallons  of  water  applied  with  any  kind  of  sprinkling  de- 
vice will  keep  200  feet  of  a 5-foot  path  clean  of  weeds  for  years.  Sold  in 
5 gallon  casks  $5.50  10  gallon  casks  $10.00 

25  gallon  casks  $21.50  48  gallon  bbls.  $35.00,  F.O.B.  New  York  City 

Our  Booklet  “The  Weed  Problem  Solved”  Free  for  the  asking. 

READE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1026  Grand  Street  Hoboken,  New  Jersey 


(After  using  HERBICIDE) 


HIGHLAND  PARK  HOUSES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


They  are  called  the  Lamberton  Memorial  houses 
having  been  given  to  the  city  by  Mrs.  Mary  Star- 
buck  as  an  appreciation  of  her  brother,  Alexander 
B.  Lamberton,  who  is  president  of  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners.  In  the 
vestibule  gable  there  is  a beautiful  bronze 
medallion  of  Mr.  Lamberton  with  a suit- 
able description. 

The  group  of  three  houses  in  front  are 
used  entirely  for  show  houses  and  are 


always  open  to  the  public  both  day  and  night.  Even 
as  Rochester  has  gained  its  merited  name  as  The  Flower 
City,  equally  has  it  won  recognition  for  the  unusual 
beauty  and  completeness  of  its  greenhouse 
displays. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Parks,  Mr.  C.  C.  Laney,  and  his 
most  able  assistant,  Mr.  John  Dunbar. 

Will  gladly  send  you  other  views  and 
a complete  description  of  the  houses  — 
all  of  which  are  Iron  Frames. 


Lord  & Burnham  Co. 


SALES  OFFICES 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

St.  James  Bldg.  Tremont  Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 

Franklin  Bank  Bldg.  Rookery  Bldg. 


FACTORIES 

Irvington,  N.  Y. 
Des  Plaines,  111. 


ALWAYS  MENTION  PARK  AND  CEMETERY  WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
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Baker’s  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings,  Grave  Tents 
and  Earth  Covers 

furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decoration  for  a 
grave.  Write  for  sample  of  goods  and  prices. 


Baker  Bros.  & Co.,  Tiffin,  0. 


studied  by  every  one  interested  in  de- 
veloping the  town  beautiful.  By  ad- 
dressing “Billerica,”  Billerica,  Mass., 
and  enclosing  ten  cents,  a copy  may 
be  obtained. 

FRONT  COVER  ILLUSTRATION. 

The  handsome  entrance  to  Walnut 
Grove  Cemetery,  Boonville,  Mo.,  illus- 
trated on  the  front  page  of  Park  and 
Cemetery  this  month  was  designed 
and  built  by  the  Stewart  Iron  Works 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  The  piers  art 
Missouri  stone  and  gates  are  wrought 
iron,  16  feet  wide,  5 feet  high  in  the 
center  and  7 feet  6 inches  at  the  sides, 
made  of  24  inch  square  bars.  The 
hinge  bars  are  2 inches  square  and 
the  artistic  scroll  work  24x/4  inch. 
Although  Boonville’s  population  is  less 
than  five  thousand  it  has  one  of  the 
most  progressive  cemetery  associa- 
tions in  the  state.  Improvements  are 
being  made  in  keeping  with  modern 
ideas  in  cemetery  practice.  The  at- 
tractive entrance  and  well  kept 
grounds  are  a credit  to  the  commun- 
ity. 

CEMETERY  BEOUESTS. 

(Continued,  from  page  VII) 
“keeping  in  good  order” — to  use  the 
words  in  this  will — of  such  a building. 
The  same  would  be  true  of  the  orna- 
ments of  the  building  and  the  furni- 
ture or  things  necessary  for  the  cele- 
bration of  worship  of  whatever  form 
conducted  in  that  building.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  distin- 
guish between  money  given  for  any 
of  those  purposes  and  money  given 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  or  keep- 
ing in  repair  a burial  ground,  which  I 
think  most  people  would  regard  as  an- 
cillary to  a building  [74]  devoted  to 
religious  purposes  in  the  way  I have 
mentioned.  I think  one  naturally  con- 
nects the  burial  of  the  dead  with  re- 


The  Playground  Magazine 

Illustrated — Published  Monthly 

by  the 

Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America 

Furnishes  an  array  of  facts  con- 
cerning playgrounds  not  found 
elsewhere. 

Subscription  $2  a year 
Single  Copies  25  cents 

Special  Combination  Offer 
Park  and  Cemetery,  one  year  $2.00  ) (PO  AA 
Playground  Magazine,  one  year  $2.00  f 


Saves  Work 

Timeand  Money 


Witten  Automatic  Dump  Cart  saves  labor 
and  time  in  handling  and  moving 
material.  Handiest  thing  on 
the  farm,  dairy,  estate  and 
residence.  The 

WITTEN 

has  large  ca. 
pacity;  islighti 
but  strong  — guaran 
teed  fully.  Write  for 
folder  NOW.  It  is  free. 
Address 

THE  BAKER  MFG.  CO.t 

583  Hunter  Building, 
Chicago  Illinois 


Cemetery  Records 


R.  J.  Haight 

440  S.  Dearborn  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Systems  of  Records  for 
Cemeteries  of  all  sizes. 
Send  for  specimen  pages  to 


Always  mention  Park  and  Cemetery 
when  writing  to  advertisers 


Park  (Sl  Cemetery* 

324  Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

CONCRETE  POTTERY  AND 
GARDEN  FURNITURE 

By  RALPH  C.  DAVIDSON 
16mo.  (5)4  * 1/4  inches).  196  pages.  140  illustrations. 

THIS  work  should  appeal  strongly  to  all  of  those  interested 
in  ornamental  concrete  as  the  author  has  taken  up  and  ex- 
plained in  detail  in  a most  practical  manner  the  various 
methods  of  casting  concrete  into  ornamental  shapes.  The  au- 
thor has  taken  for  granted  that  the  reader  knows  nothing  what- 
ever about  the  material  and  has  explained  each  progressive  step 
in  the  various  operations  throughout  in  detail.  These  directions 
have  been  supplemented  with  half-tones  and  line  illustrations 
which  are  so  clear  that  no  one  can  misunderstand  them. 

Sent  postpaid  for  $1.50  by 

R.  J.  HAIGHT, 440  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


EXCELSIOR  RUST  PROOF  WIRE  FENCES 

Are  the  Only  RUST  PROOF  Fences  Made 

WRIGHT  WIRE  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Branches  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco 
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WEBSTER’S 
NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 

THE  MEEEIAM  WEBSTER? 

Roraii'A  it;  is  a NEW  CREATION, 
ucidusc  covering  every  field  of  the 
world’s  thought,  action,  and  culture. 
The  only  new  unabridged  diction- 
ary in  many  years. 

Rocanca it  defines  over  400,000 
DCOduae  Words.  z-joo  Pages. 
6000  Illustrations. 

Rprancp  it  is  the  only  dictionary  with 
uci.au9c  the  new  divided  page. 

Romance  it  is  accepted  by  the  Courts, 
iictdusc  Schools,  and  Press  as  the 
one  supreme  authority. 

Rorauco  he  who  knows  Wins  Suc- 
ucLaujc  cess.  Let  us  tell  you  about 
this  new  work.  W rite  for  specimens 
of  the  new  divided  page. 

G.&C.MERRIAM  CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
Mention  this  paper, receive  FREE, set  of  pocket  maps. 
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ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBBERY 

Write  for  prices  NOW  on  your  requirements  for  spring 

HIRAM  T.  JONES 
Union  County  Nurseries 
ELIZABETH.  N.  J. 


Weeds  are  often 
undesirable  in  ponds, 
streams,  rivers,  lakes, 
etc.  Please  notice  the 
simple  and  effective 
operation  of  the 
Submarine  Weed 
Cutting  Saw 
above.  The  weeds 
are  cut  at  the  roots 

and  floating  down  stream.  The  device  maybe  handled  in  lengths  to  a great  extent  fro  m the 
banks,  or  just  as  well  from  boats  on  larger  lakes.  In  use  by  many  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  and  high- 
ly recommended  here  and  abroad.  Write  for  illustrated  circular,  references,  etc. 

ASCHERT  BROS.  - Cedar  Lake,  - West  Bend.  Wis. 


The  “Lewis”  Patented  Hydrants  and  Street  Washers 


ADOPTED  BY  MANY  OF  THE  LEADING  PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES 
SPECIFIED  BY  LEADING  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 


Some  Points  of  Superiority 


Simple  in  construction,  positive  in  action. 

All  parts  interchangeable  and  can  be 
duplicated  at  any  time. 

Anti-freezing,  as  they  drain  dry  as  soon 
as  turned  off. 


Plunger  can  be  withdrawn  for  repairs,  as 
automatic  stop  valve  prevents  water 
from  flowing. 

Each  Hydrant  and  Street  Washer  tested 
under  pressure. 


These  goods  are  extra  heavy  and  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Parks  and  Cemeteries. 


Manufactured  Exclusively  by 

THE  HAYDENVILLE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Brass  Valves,  Hose  Pipes,  Couplings  and  Hose  Faucets 
ESTABLISHED  1845  HAYDENVILLE,  MASS.,  AND  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Kill  the  weeds  and  grass  that  deface  your  walks  and  drives 

FAIRMOUNT  WEED  KILLER 

Original  Introducers  oj  IV ted  Killing  Chemicals.  Beware  of  cheap  Imitations 
No  Failures.  Fourteen  Years’  Experience 

Will  do  the  work  at  SMALL  COST  and  do  it  EFFECTUALLY  and 
THOROUGHLY.  Does  not  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  walks  or 
drives.  Kills  the  weeds  and  grass,  keeps  gravel  or  broken  stone  clean 


EXAMINE  THIS 
TABLE  OF  COST 


A barrel  of  50  gals,  will  make  2500  gals,  of  liquid  ready  to  apply 
to  the  roadway,  covering  7500  SQ.  YDS.  of  surface  and  costing 
LESS  THAN  2 CENTS  A GALLON  TO  PUT  ON. 


THE  OLD  METHOD  of  hoeing  out  weeds  and  grass  is  too  costly 
TRY  OUR  WAY  and  you  will  never  be  content  with  any  other 

Fairmount  Weed  Killer  ONLY  Does  the  Work  Right 


: SEND  ORDERS  TO  SEEDSMEN  or  direct  to  : 


FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 

ONLY  MAKERS 

N.  W.  Cor.  Broad  and  Fairmount  Avenue  - PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Seventeenth  Year  of  Successful  Weed  Killing 
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ligion.  I may  be  wrong  in  that  view, 
but  it  is  the  view  that  I take,  and  I 
think  this  gift  can  be  supported  in  that 
way.  It  was  said  that  that  was  not 
so, — that  there  was  no  authority  in 
support  of  that  view,  and  that,  so  far 
as  there  was  any  authority,  it  tended 
the  other  way.  In  support  of  that 
argument  the  case  of  In  re  Vaughan 
(1886)  33  Ch.  D.  187,  55  L.  T.  N.  S. 
547,  35  Week.  Rep.  104,  51  J.  P.  70, 
was  referred  to.  That  was  a case  of 
money  given  for  the  repair  of  a 
churchyard,  and  the  question  arose 
whether  money  so  given  was  validly 
devoted  to  charitable  purposes. 
North,  J.,  found  that  it  was.  He 
found  a good  reason  in  his  mind  for 
so  holding  in  the  words  of  the  church 
building  act  1803,  and  he  decided  it  on 
the  words  of  that  act.  It  does  not  at 
all  follow  that  if  he  had  been  driven 
to  do  it  he  would  not  have  decided  in 
the  same  way  on  other  grounds,  and 
I cannot  see,  therefore,  that  the  case 
is  any  authority  against  the  view 
which  I have  just  expressed.  But  I 
think  that  he  did  decide  it  on  the 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


Charles  W.  Leavitt,  Jr. 

CIVIL  AND  LANDSCAPE 
ENGINEER 

Town  Planning,  Parks,  Cemeteries,  Insti- 
tutions, etc.  Development  of  Estates,  Real 
Estate  Sub-Division,  Water  Supply, 
Sewerage  and  Pavements. 

220  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  j 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers, 


Made  3 inch,  3)4  inch,  4 inch  and  5 inch  diameters,  8,  10  and  12  inch  lengths,  and  all  kinds  of  top  marks 
Nearly  white  in  color  and  practically  everlasting.  Made  under  HAASE  CONCRETE  WKS 
Patents  No.  680,432  and  734,854.  For  circulars  and  prices,  Address  OAK  PARK,  ILL. 

Cemeteries  West  of  Rockies  Address.  LEO  G.  HAASE,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


TOWNSEND  MOWERS 


HAND  MOWERS  AND  HORSE  MOWERS 


Write  for  Catalog 


S.  P.  Townsend  Co. 


ORANGE,  N.  J. 


This  Lever  Raises  the  Knives. 

All  Our  Hand  Mowers 
Are  Ball  Bearing 


SENT  ON  THEIR  MERITS 


CEMETERY,  PARK  AND  LAWN  FENCE 


A combined  Iron  and 
Wire  Fence  affords  the 
ideal  protection. 


Handsome,  strong,  du- 
rable, and  is  cheaper 
than  a wood  fence. 


Cemetery 

Arches. 

Drive 

Gates. 


Ornamental 
Xifi&U  Fabric. 
Walk 

Gates. 


1FTTQTT  M A ‘M  HPN  A MFNT  A I FFNrF  is  made  of  the  best  grade  heavily  galvanized 
X\1 1 OI_.l_.iVl.rvn  lAl.  a steel  wire  and  heavy  Merchant’s  iron  pipe. 

Erect  Kitselman  Ornamental  Fence  and  your  fence  troubles  will  be  over.  Large  fully  illustrated  catalogue  sent 
free  on  request.  Special  prices  to  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Churches. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS,  308  S.  Council  St.  MUNCIE,  INDIANA. 
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broader  ground.  If  one  looks  at  the 
passage  which  Mr.  Beaumont  referred 
to  on  p.  192,  where  the  learned  judge 
sums  up  what  he  had  been  saying  in 
reference  to  the  church  building  act,  I 
think  one  can  see  what  his  true  view 
was.  He  says:  “To  put  it  shortly,  I 
do  not  see  any  difference  between  a 
gift  to  keep  in  repair  what  is  called 
‘God’s  house,’  and  a gift  to  keep  in 
repair  the  churchyard  round  it,  which 
is  often  called  ‘God’s  acre.’  ” That  is 
the  ground  on  which  I think  this  case, 
as  I have  already  said,  can  be  decided 
in  favor  of  the  legacy;  and  I think 
North,  J.,  took  the  same  view.  What 
really  was  the  effect  of  the  church 
building  act  as  applied  by  him?  I 
think  it  was  only  this:  that  the  legis- 
lature, dealing  with  gifts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  churches,  and, 
amongst  other  things,  churchyards, 
regarded  the  persons  who  were  pro- 
viding the  money  for  that  purpose  as 
charitably  disposed.  I do  not  think  it 
was  anything  more  than  that.  I do 
not  think  he  regarded  it  as  an  enact- 
ment that  the  purchase  or  provision 
of  a churchyard  should  be  regarded  as 
a charity.  He  merely  took  it  that  the 
legislature,  expressing  the  popular 
view  of  what  would  be  the  disposition 
of  such  people,  treated  [75]  those  peo- 
ple as  charitably  disposed.  He  only 
regarded  the  act  as  supporting  that 
view,  and  he  put  it  in  those  words 
which  I have  read  from  p.  192.  If  that 
is  so,  there  is  no  further  question 
about  it.  It  is  admited  that  a gift  to 
keep  in  repair  a Quaker’s  meeting- 
house would  be  a perfectly  good  gift. 
If  so,  on  this  view  a gift  to  keep  in 
repair  a Quaker  burial  ground  would 
be  a perfectly  good  gift. 

I need  not  go  into  any  general  con- 
siderations as  to  the  necessity  or  as 
to  the  pious  object  of  providing  burial 
grounds. 

The  legacy  is  therefore  valid. 
There  is  one  point  which  I have  not 
dealt  with,  and  that  is  with  regard 
to  the  words  “in  particular  the  grave 
of  my  late  wife.”  I regard  those 
words  as  nothing  more  than  a spe- 
cial obligation,  ancillary  to  the  re- 
pair of  the  burial  grounds,  and  not 
as  a separate  trust  at  all. 

There  will  be  a declaration  that 
the  legacy  is  valid,  and  a direction 
that  it  shall  be  paid,  with  interest  at 
4 per  cent,  to  the  five  members  of 
the  preparative  meeting  upon  pro- 
duction of  evidence  of  their  appoint- 
ment. 

Solicitors:  Treasury  Solicitor, 

Horsley  & Weightman;  R.  C.  Swaine, 
for  H.  S.  Hawks,  Hertford. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADS 

10  cents  a line  each  insertion;  6 words  to  a 
line : minimum  price  50  cents.  Copy  must 
reach  us  by  the  8th  0/  the  month. 


Hardwood  Ashes. 

No.  1 Canadian  Unleached  Hardwood 
Ashes,  nature’s  own  Fertilizer  for  grass. 
No  fertilizer  equals  my  Ashes,  price  and 
frt.  rates  quoted,  correspondence  solicit- 
ed, George  Stevens,  104  Douro  St.,  Pet- 
erboro,  Ontario,  Canada. 

WANTED  1 

Landscape  Architect,  able,  trustworthy, 
of  large  experience  in  horticulture  and 
nursery;  very  able  landscape  artist,  sur- 
vey, drainage,  road,  cement  work,  etc., 
anything  coming  up  in  connection  with 
large  cemetery.  Many  years  with  east- 
ern cemetery.  Wanted:  position  with 
starting  or  developed  cemetery.  Address, 
Box  4,  Park  and  Cemetery. 


Wanted  to  know  the  address  of  H.  E. 
Coles,  salesman.  Have  opening.  Ad- 
dress: The  C.  F.  Aldrich  Marble  & Gran- 
ite Co.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Situation  Wanted. 

Energetic  landscape  gardener  and  archi- 
tect wishes  position  with  park,  cemetery, 
or  private  estate.  Good  experience.  Best 
references  and  testimonials.  Address: 
“R.  B.,”  1716  Rutland  Ave.,  Baltimore, 
MU. 


THE  ASSOCIATION 
DIRECTORY. 

American  Association  of  Park  Supts. 

President,  W.  H.  Dunn,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  F.  L.  Mulford,  Dept, 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery  Supts. 

President,  John  J.  Stephens,  Supt.  Green- 
Lawn  Cemetery,  Columbus,  O. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Bellett  Lawson,  Jr., 
Supt.  Elmwood  Cemetery,  River  Grove, 
111. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

President,  Harold  A.  Caparn,  New  York. 

Secretary,  Chas.  D.  Lay,  103  Park  Ave., 
New  York. 

Railway  Gardening  Association. 

President,  Patrick  Foy,  Norfolk  & West- 
ern Ry.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  S.  Butterfield,  Mo. 
Pacific  Ry.,  Lee's  Summit,  Mo. 

American  Civic  Association. 

President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Secretary,  Richard  B.  Watrous,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


^Success  of  Deming  Power  Sprayers 
on  Public  and  Private  Grounds 

The  sprayers  used  on  low-growing  fruit  trees  are  often  not  suitable  for  tall  trees; 
there  is,  therefore,  a great  demand  for  a more  powerful  and  efficient  machine,  and 
hence  the  favor  with  which  Deming  Power  Sprayers  have  been  received. 

Made  of  best  material,  substantial  and  durable;  engine  and  pump  are 
mounted  rigidly  together,  preventing  lost  motion  and  permitting  higher  A 
pressure.  They  have  large  air-chambers. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  particulars,  including  blue- 
prints, specifications  and  estimates.  We  make  pumps  for 
k.  all  uses — distributing  agencies  in  principal  cities. 

^ The  Deming  Company,  Depot  St.,  Salem,  Ohio 


Itrrsttoot 

WM.  H.  DUNN.  Cty,  Mo, 
Supt.  of  Parks 

Utaf  fSrtfltitnita 

JAMES  B.  SHEA.  Bostoe.  Ma*. 

A sst.  Supt.  of  Parks 
WM.  R.  ADAMS.  Omaha.  Neb. 
Supt.  of  Parks 

\.  W.  THOMPSON.  Seattle.  Wa*. 

Supt.  of  Parks 


®m»taro-tIIr,a»nr,r 

F.  L.  MULFORD.  Wuhiaw».  D.  C. 

Landscape  Gardener,  Dep't 
of  Agriculture 

Hit f flrarttottla 

G.  CHAMPION.  Winnipeg.  Cat. 
Supt.  of  Parks 

CHAS.  E.  KEITH.  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

Supt.  of  Parks 

FRED  C.  GREEN.  Prafidaice.  R. !. 
Supt.  of  Parks 


NEXT  MEETING.  BOSTON.  MASS,.  AUGUST.  t912 

APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP. 

I hereby  apply  for membership  in  the  American 

Association  of  Park  Superintendents. 

<isMy  experience  as  an  executive  has  been  

‘WMy  training  and  experience  in  landscape  work,  engineering,  or  horticul- 
tural work  has  been 

References 

A member  of  the  Association  or  two  other  persons. 

Applicant. 

<^Use  another  sheet  to  give  this  information  more  fully  if  necessary  and 
attach  to  the  application  blank. 


Durfee  Grave  Lining  will 
fit  any  grave,  is  a handsome 
design  and  has  been  engraved 
at  a large  expense.  Our  cir- 
cular shows  four  other  pat- 
terns. 


Is 

the 

health 

and 

com- 

fort 

of 

your 

Citi- 

zens 

worth 

con- 

sider- 

ing? 


Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  protec- 
tion against  storm,  wind  or  sun.  We  make  126  different  sizes  and  qualities. 


This  carriage  is  a very  useful  and 
appropriate  conveyance  in  cemeteries 
having  suburban  train  service,  also 
for  conveying  a body  from  hearse  to 
train  ; has  rubber  tired  wheels,  and  is 
finished  in  dark  green  with  black 
trimmings. 


Write  for  detailed  description 
and  prices. 


Durfee  Grave  Dirt  Cover— Made  in  oval 
form,  of  green  duck,  9 feet  by  16  feet. 


No.  1178 


N9  242 

t'f  MLTE’RY 

OR 

plPOxTuncK,. 


DURFEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids*  Michigan 


The  “Austin  1912”  Motor  Lawn  Mower 


Investigate  the  following  improved  features: 

Engine  Power 

Largest  and  best  engine  ever  put  on  a mower. 
Magneto  ignition  (no  batteries  required) 
Mechanical  and  dust  proof  oiling  system. 
Foot  switch  for  emergency  stopping. 

Transmission 

No  chain  drive  used;  all  best  cut  steel  gears 
having  two  speeds;  gears  enclosed  in  dust 
proof  oil  bath  casing;  single  lever  controls 
both  speeds  and  reverse. 

Mowing  Device 

Mower  cutters ''pulled”  not  "pushed”  by  the 
frame,  avoiding  digging  into  furrows. 
Automatic  release  of  cutter  drive  in  case  of 
hard  substance  catching  in  rotary  cutters. 
Operator  in  front  can  see  where  he  is  cutting 
and  is  away  from  heat  of  engine  and  radiator. 


Get  printed  matter  from 


THE  AUSTIN-WESTERN  CO.,  Ltd. 

New  York  Chicago  Syracuse,  N.|Y.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Dallas,  Texas  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Can  ad; 
Foreigi 


Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  Ji 
Office  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  under 


AUGUST,  1912 


» $2.25 


Published  Monthly  by 

R.  J.  Haight,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
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Wl.  Sc  T.  SMITH  COMPANY 

GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 

SPECIMEN  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  EVERGREENS,  VINES,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS: 

IN  SHORT,  EVERYTHING.  CATALOGUE  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 


64  YEARS. 


700  ACRES. 


IRIS,  PHLOX,  PEONY 


A Field  of  Iris 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 

For  Fall  Planting, 

PEONIES — 3 to  5 eye  division,  splendid  varie- 
ties for  Parks  and  Cemeteries.  110  varieties. 
PHLOX-  Field-grown,  35  varieties;  fine  assort- 
ment of  colors ; some  choice  new  varieties. 
IRIS  — German,  17  named  choice  varieties; 

Japan,  12  varieties,  single  and  double. 
YUCCA — Filamentosa,  3 year  clumps. 

Price  List  free.  Address  the 

FRANK  H.  WILD  FLORAL  CO. 
Sarcoxie,  Missouri 


Plant  for  Immediate  Effect 

Not  for  Future  Generations 
Start  with  the  largest  stock  that  can  be  secured!  It  takes  over 
twenty  years  to  grow  such  trees  and  Shrubs  as  we  offer. 

We  do  the  long  waiting — thus  enabling  you  to  secure  Trees  and 
Shrubs  that  give  an  immediate  effect.  Fall  Price  List  gives  com- 
plete information. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES  BpX  philad^lphia!Lpa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Proprietor 


Save  the  Expense 

Of  Sprinkling,  Weeding  and 
Repairing  Paths  and  Drives 

Maintenance  expense  can  be  cut  in  half  and  the 
attractiveness  of  any  park  or  cemetery  greatly  added  to 
by  the  use  of 

SOLVAY 


Granulated  Calcium  Chloride 


It  kills  all  weeds  and  keeps  paths  and  drives  firm,  cool,  clean  and  duslless  in  the  driest  weather.  Only  two  ap- 
plications a season  are  required.  Unskilled  labor  can  do  the  work  by  hand  or  with  an  inexpensive  spreading  machine. 

Solvay  Granulated  Calcium  Chloride  is  absolutely  odorless,  will  not  stain  and  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  road 
binders  known — working  into  the  road,  it  aids  the  natural  cementing  process  and  protects  the  surface  from  going  to 
pieces  even  under  heavy  traffic. 

As  it  is  used  dry,  it  is  as  effective  on  steep  slopes  as  on  the  level. 

' - 1 

Write  for  Illustrated  Road  Book 


THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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GOOD  PLANTS  MAY  BE  A LITTLE 
MORE  EXPENSIVE  — IT  COSTS 
MORE  TO  GROW  THEM-BUT  THEY 
ARE  WORTH  THE  DIFFERENCE 

THE  superiority  of  trees  and  shrubs  properly 
grown  over  ordinary  stock  is  so  evident  that 
any  trifling  difference  in  the  first  cost  is  offset 
by  the  results  obtained.  First  cost  is  of  secondary 
importance.  Best  results  are  what  you  want.  They 
can  only  be  had  with  good  stock. 

We  offer  a most  complete  assortment  of  plants  that 
have  been  properly  grown.  They  are  plants  that  will 
give  satisfaction.  Send  for  our  Fall  Catalogue.  It 
is  just  out. 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY  SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS ALL  OVER  THE  COUNTRY 
ENDORSE  THE  QUALITY  OF 
MEEHAN’S  STOCK. 


THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 

DRESHER  - - PENNA. 


Increase 
Your 
Perpetual 
Care 
Deposits 

By  Using  Our 

Bronze  Perpetual 
Care  Stakes 


Used  in  Chicago’s  Leading  Cemeteries. 
Cannot  rust  or  corrode. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 


The  Quadriga  Mfg.  Co. 


1 19  N.  Canal  St. 
CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


FOREST  TREE  AND  SHRUB 
SEEDS  AND  SEEDLINGS 


We  are  growing  for  the  season  1912-13 

1,000,000  Green  Ash — 6 in.  to  3 ft. 

1,000,000  American  Sycamore — 6 in.  to  3 ft. 

500,000  California  Privet — 6 in.  to  3 ft. 

Also  a large  stock  Ailanthus,  Box  Elder,  Catalpa 
Speciosa,  Black  Locust,  Red  Bud,  American  White 
and  Cork  Elms,  Tulip  Poplars,  Sweet  Gum,  Carolina, 
Lombardy  and  Silver  Poplars,  R.  Mulberry,  Althea, 
both  seedlings  and  named  varieties.  Barberry,  Cali- 
canthus,  Deutzia,  Hamamelis  Virginica,  Spireas,  in 
varieties,  Wegelias,  Yucca,  Maples,  Chinese  Wis- 
terias and  a large  variety  of  other  stock. 

Also  Tree  and  Shrub  Seeds. 

SEND  FOR  TRADE  LIST 

Forest  Nursery  & Seed  Co. 

McMinnville,  Tenn. 


SHADE  TREES  IN  TOWNS  AND  CITIES 

Their  Selection,  Planting,  and  Care  as  Applied  to  the 
Art  of  Street  Decoration;  Their  Diseases  and  Remedies. 
Their  Municipal  Control  and  Supervision,  By  William 
Solotaroff,  B.  S.,  Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Shade-Tree  Commission  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

8vo,  xviii  + 287  pages.  Beautifully  illustrated  with 
original  photographs  by  the  author  consisting  of  46  full 
pages  and  35  figures  in  the  text,  comprising  229  half-tones 
and  22  line  illustrations.  Cloth,  $3.00  net.  Postage  20c. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT 

440  S.  Dearborn  St Chicago,  111. 


What  Cemetery  Superintendents 
Need  to  Know 

The  need  for  exact  information  about  other  cemeteries, 
laws  relating  to  the  dead,  etc.,  often  comes  to  the  Ceme- 
tery Superintendent. 

Fairchild  Cemetery  Manual 

gives  in  compact  form  the  greatest  amount  of  such  in- 
formation that  was  ever  compiled. 

The  legal  information  alone  is  worth  ten  times  the  cost 
of  the  book. 

No  cemetery  superintendent  who  has  ever  examined  the 
Manual  would  do  without  it. 

$1.00  in  paper  covers  $1.50  in  cloth  binding 

R.  J.  HAIGHT 

440  So.  Dearborn  Street  Chicago  111. 
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Important  Conventions 

The  annual  conventions  of  the  American  Assoc. ation  of 
Park  Superintendents,  and  the  Association  of  American  Cem- 
etery Superintendents,  take  place  this  month,  but  owing  to  their 
respective  dates,  they  cannot  be  adequately  reported  in  this 
issue.  The  Park  Superintendents  convened  at  Boston,  Mass., 
on  August  12th,  for  a three  days  session,  and  the  Cemetery 
Superintendents  will  hold  a three  days  meeting  at  Milwau- 
kee, August  20-22.  However,  in  another  column  will  be 
found  some  interesting  matter  connected  with  the 
Park  Superintendents  meeting  at  Boston,  of  which  a full 
account  will  be  given  in  our  next  issue;  and  in  this  issue 
more  details  of  the  Cemetery  Superintendents  Milwaukee 
Convention  may  be  found.  The  work  of  both  these  asso- 
ciations is  of  such  vast  importance,  in  their  respective  lines, 
to  the  improvement  of  the  country,  that  it  becomes  an  ab- 
solute duty  to  urge  every  one  interested  in,  or  associated 
with  their  labors,  to  swell  the  attendance  and  join  their  ranks 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  work  and  maintain  progress.  The 
American  Railway  Gardening  Association  also  held  its  sixth 
annual  meeting  in  Roanoke,  Va.,  Aug.  13th-16th. 

Ng 

Custom  House  Delays 

There  should  be  an  immediate  reform  in  Custom  House 
regulations  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  they 
apply  to  the  interchange  of  perishable  freight,  such  as  nur- 
sery stock,  etc.,  and  the  time  expended  in  the  amateur  han- 
dling of  such  fumigation  requirements  as  the  law  demands. 
The  fees  too  for  the  work  appear  to  be  exorbitant,  and 
savor  considerably  of  “politics”  to  use  a “mild  term.”  How- 
ever, we  are  apprised  of  the  rough  handling  of  such  stock 
during  the  fumigating  process,  and  the  altogether  deterrent 
effects  which  the  conditions  mentioned  must  have  on  the 
probable  direct  purchasers  of  nursery  stock  and  planting 
material,  which  may  have  to  cross  the  border.  We  should 
be  glad  to  learn  of  the  experiences  of  other  professional  land- 
scape men  in  their  use  of  imported  material  for  their  work,  or 
where  they  may  have  to  submit  to  the  fumigating  “process” 
under  other  supervision  than  their  own.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly still  need  for  the  introduction  of  current  business  meth- 
ods in  our  Treasury  Department  in  connection  with  custom 
house  methods;  far  greater  expedition  should  be  exerted  and  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  “red-tape”  so  common,  espe- 
cially in  the  clearing  of  the  smaller  shipments,  should  be 
lopped  off.  Custom  House  delay  has  become  too  proverbial 
for  an  up-to-date  government  and  progressive  people. 

sg  vg 

Some  Food  for  Thought  and  Action 

A prominent  citizen  and  business  man  of  one  of  our 
larger  cities  in  speaking  in  favor  of  liberal  appropriations 
for  the  Park  Board,  urges,  and  for  “hard-headed”  business, 
reasons,  heavy  assessments  for  the  beautification  of  the 
city.  The  present  generation  demands  it  for  pleasure,  rec- 
reation and  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  as  an  advertise- 
ment to  increase  the  population,  there  is  no  greater  in- 
ducement to  influence  and  settle  the  important  question  of 
change  of  residence,  than  the  outdoor  facilities  for  pleas- 
urable exercise,  and  the  fact  of  living  in  an  attractive  city. 
He  is  quite  right,  and  speaks  from  an  understanding  not 
only  of  the  cravings  of  a healthy  man’s  intellectual  and  phys- 
ical nature,  but  from  the  business  experience  of  the  in- 


creased value  of  the  real  estate  of  a beautiful  city,  and  the 
all  around  advantages  and  profits  accruing  therefrom.  The 
same  speaker  criticized  the  general  mistake  of  encouraging 
or  supporting  too  many  clubs  and  organizations — a serious 
fault  in  many  cities.  As  a rule,  sooner  or  later,  they  con- 
flict one  with  the  other,  or  interfere  by  reason  of  their  most 
prominent  members  holding  membership  possibly  in  all.  It 
would  unquestionably  be  far  better  to  have  a merger  of  the 
clubs  with  a directorate,  small  in  number,  of  experienced 
and  brainy  people,  with  real  working  committees  to  take 
care  of  the  several  fields  of  endeavor.  The  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  many  cities  might  well  centralize  their  Im- 
provement Clubs . 

Daniel  Hudson  Burham 

In  the  death  of  Daniel  Hudson  Burnham,  the  noted  archi- 
tect, which  occurred  last  month  while  on  a vacation  health 
trip  in  Europe,  the  country  has  lost  a "great:  man  and  Chi- 
cago a world-renowned  citizen.  This  is  not  an  exaggeration, 
for  his  magnificent  work  in  connection  with  the  World’s 
Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893  gave  him  a world  wide  reputation, 
to  which  his  later  work  in  connection  with  the  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Chicago,  and  other  city  plans,  as  well  as  the  magnifi- 
cent buildings  designed  by  him,  have  added  additional  lustre. 
Chicago  owes  much  to  Mr.  Burnham  and  his  chief  monu- 
ment will  be  his  Chicago  City  Plan,  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  City  Plan  Commission,  which  will,  as  it  expands  toward 
completion,  more  and  more  explain  and  express  his  “great 
positive  qualities  of  imagination,  originality,  sympathy  and 
courage,”  blended,  to  create  a great  character  and  exceptional 
man,  as  was  said  of  him  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  resolved  to  request  the  board  of 
South  Park  Commissioners  to  give  the  name  “Burnham  Park” 
to  the  proposed  park  extending  from  Grant  Park  to  Jack- 
son  Park,  in  commemoration  of  the  name  and  great  work 
in  his  city’s  behalf  of  Daniel  Hudson  Burnham. 

Ng 

The  Billboard  Nuisance 

The  improvement  in  the  Billboard  situation  suggests  a 
constantly  growing  public  sentiment  against  the  desecration 
of  our  cities,  and  country  places,  with  that  degrading  meth- 
od of  business  publicity.  The  Billboard  advertising  corpo- 
ration has  so  far  met  this  public  feeling  by  an  apparently 
earnest  determination  to  closely  censor  the  matter  and  pic- 
tures displayed  on  its  boards ; while  to  a greater  or  less 
extent,  all  over  the  country,  advertisers  are  gradually  with- 
drawing their  patronage  of  the  obnoxious  and  detrimental 
billboard  to  make  known  their  products,  etc.  About  the 
latest  and  most  interesting  item  of  news  in  connection  with 
the  subject,  is  that  Mr.  David  Belasco,  the  well  known  play- 
wright and  theatre  manager,  has  decided  not  to  use  the  bill- 
board for  advertising  purposes  any  longer,  but  to  depend 
more  upon  the  advertising  columns  of  the  newspaper.  This 
should  have  a great  influence  on  billboard  theatrical  notices 
and  illustrations,  and  lead  other  managers  to  do  likewise. 
* ^ ^ 

The  S.  A.  F.  & O.  H.  Meeting  in  Chicago 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Florists  and  Ornamental  Horticulturists,  will  be  held  at 
the  Coliseum  in  Chicago,  Aug.  20-23.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  many  years  that  that  organization  has  met  in  Chicago, 
and  plans  are  being  made  for  what  will  probably  be  a record 
attendance.  The  trade  exhibit  will  as  usual  be  an  impor- 
tant feature. 
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DEVELOPING  TACOMA’S  UNIQUE  NATURAL  PARK 


Within  the  limits  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Park  District  of  Tacoma,  Wash., 
are  1,020  acres  of  public  breathing 
places,  of  which  637.90  acres  make 
up  the  area  of  Point  Defiance  Park, 
in  which  lie  myriad  opportunities  for 
the  development  on  a comprehensive 
line  that  the  commissioners  have  al- 
ready started.  In  features  Nature  her- 
self provided  Point  Defiance  Park  is 
undoubtedly  without  a rival  in  the 
world. 

Bordered  on  three  sides  by  that 
magnificent  inland  sea,  Puget  Sound, 
the  park  affords  views  of  water  and 
mountains — the  latter  including  that 
majestic  all-the-year  snow-covered 
Mt.  Tacoma,  the  highest  mountain 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  op- 
posite direction  the  jagged  Olympics 
— that  entrance  those  who  behold. 
There  are  six  miles  of  water  front, 
including  a beach  presenting  unlim- 
ited possibilities  for  enjoyment,  and 
the  larger  portion  of  the  park  area 
presents  a native  forest  the  like  of 
which  cannot  be  found  outside  the 
wildest  regions. 

The  Park  Board  of  Tacoma  recent- 
ly employed  Hare  & Hare,  landscape 
architects  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to 
prepare  detailed  plans  for  the  devel- 
opment on  a generous  scale  of  all  of 
the  unique  natural  features  of  Point 
Defiance,  and  their  report  from  which 
the  following  descriptive  details  are 
drawn  outlines  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  extensive  pieces  of  park 
development  in  the  country. 

Probably  no  other  city  in  this 
country  has  such  a beautiful  natural 


park.  Its  setting  and  relation  to  the 
city  are  unique  and  ideal.  Surround- 
ed on  three  sides  by  Puget  Sound 
and  rising  some  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  tide  level,  it  affords  as 
beautiful  views  over  land  and  water 
as  can  be  seen  in  this  or  foreign 
lands..  The  view  to  the  northwest 
from  the  point  toward  the  great 
Olympic  range,  with  its  snow-capped 
peaks  glistening  in  the  sunshine,  has 
been  pronounced  by  those  who  know 
to  be  equal  to  the  views  in  Italy  and 
the  Mediterranean. 

While  the  park  will  doubtless  al- 
ways be  best  known  because  of  its 
beautiful  natural  scenery,  the  ex- 
panse and  natural  arrangement,  to- 
gether with  the  diverse  inclinations 
of  the  public,  justify  the  devoting  of 
reasonable  areas  to  other  attractions. 
The  whole  park  naturally  falls  into 
three  general  divisions,  namely:  (1) 
athletic  field,  (2)  zoological  garden 
with  entrance  and  beach,  (3)  natural 
woodland. 

The  athletic  field  is  well  located, 
being  separated  from  the  remainder 
of  the  park  by  the  car  line.  The  field 
proper  for  baseball,  field  games,  par- 
ades, pageants  or  drills  covers  an 
area  of  198,150  square  feet,  being  618 
feet  long  and  367  feet  wide.  Around 
this  field,  and  slightly  elevated  above 
it,  is  the  running  track  of  three  laps 
to  the  mile,  with  a straightaway  dash 
on  the  east  side  of  ample  length  for 
the  100-yard  dash  and  the  120-yard 
hurdles.  On  the  south  and  east  a 
sloping  lawn  will  provide  a place  for 
many  people  to  view  the  games  and 


meets.  On  the  summit  of  the  ground 
east  of  the  field  are  located  the  ten- 
nis courts,  six  in  number,  with  ample 
opportunity  for  air  as  well  as  a beau- 
tiful view  over  the  Sound. 

The  field  house  should  include  an 
indoor  gymnasium,  shower  baths, 
lockers  and  a large  auditorium  for 
meetings,  entertainments  or  concerts 
when  the  weather  does  not  permit 
outdoor  gatherings.  The  auditorium 
and  gymnasium  might  be  combined 
if  necessary. 

In  connection  with  the  field  house 
are  outdoor  gymnasiums  for  men  and 
women. 

The  children’s  playground,  with  its 
sand  courts,  wading  pool,  swings, 
see-saws,  giant  stride,  ladders  and 
other  suitable  apparatus,  should  be 
thoroughly  controlled  by  a trained  in- 
structor. 

The  present  bath  house  or  natori- 
um  is  well  located  and  has  been  made 
a unit  in  the  athletic  field. 

To  the  east  of  the  athletic  field  and 
over  the  summit  of  the  hill  will  be 
located  the  service  buildings  and 
yards,  stables,  greenhouses,  garden, 
nursery  yards,  compost  heap  and 
places  for  construction  and  repair 
materials. 

In  considering  the  entrance  the 
landscape  architects  recommend  that 
there  should  not  be  an  elaborate 
architectural  display,  but  rather  a 
gradual  change  from  the  formality 
of  the  boulevard  to  the  naturalistic 
treatment  of  the  zoological  portion 
of  the  park.  However,  they  fe.el  that 
with  its  relation  to  the  zoo  two  piers, 
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similar  to  those  at  one  of  the  en- 
trances of  Central  Park  (New  York), 
but  with  proper  modifications  of 
architectural  style  and  detail,  might 
be  very  effective. 

On  the  center  line  of  Pearl  street 
produced,  and  600  feet  north  of  the 
entrance,  is  located  the  conservatory 
for  the  display  of  palms,  orchids, 
aquatics  and  similar  plants.  Extend- 
ing north  from  this  a low  glass  house 
could  be  built  as  a combined  aviary, 
aquarium  and  fern  house,  with  a large 
bird  house  similar  in  lines  to  the 
conservatory  as  the  northern  termi- 
nus. 

To  the  west  of  this  building  is  the 
location  of  a future  zoological  mu- 
seum, where  mounted  or  fossil  speci- 
mens of  birds,  animals  and  fish,  both 
extant  and  extinct,  as  well  as  insects 
and  eggs,  may  be  displayed  for  scien- 
tific study.  The  central  building 
spoken  of  as  the  main  animal  house 
should  contain  the  large  animals  and 
such  small  animals  as  require  winter 
protection. 

The  bear  pits  have  not  been 
changed,  as  their  location  and  con- 
struction seemed  suitable.  Some  of 
the  pens  along  the  west  side  of  the 
zoo  are  to  be  retained,  the  present 
buffalo  and  elk  pens  being  removed 
to  give  place  to  the  new  drive  and 
other  changes.  The  surroundings  of 
the  pens  and  huildings  together  with 


the  lawn  will  be  properly  planted  in 
hardy  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants,  which,  if  properly  and  cor- 
rectly named,  will  have  a double 
value. 

The  rose  arbor  is  retained  as  at 
present  except  for  a proposed  exten- 
sion of  the  northeast  arm  to  make 
a direct  connection  between  the  car 
station  and  the  main  animal  house. 
The  rose  garden  is  placed  in  front 
of  the  rose  arbor,  a very  suitable  lo- 
cation. In  this  garden  the  plants 
should  be  arranged  in  large  groups 
of  one  kind,  and  here  again  correct 
naming  will  be  valuable  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

“Perhaps  the  most  expensive  lux- 
ury of  park  adornment  is  ornamental 
bedding  of  annual,  tender  or  half- 
hardy  plants.  The  indiscriminate 
placing  of  such  beds  is  not  only  a 
waste  of  money,  but  it  detracts  from 
the  restfulness  of  the  landscape,” 
says  the  report.  “Therefore,  we  ad- 
vise the  concentration  of  this  plant- 
ing in  limited  areas,  principally  in 
the  garden  at  the  main  unloading  sta- 
tion. The  garden  should  have 
somewhat  of  a Japanese  character. 
The  location  and  surroundings  pro- 
hibit the  construction  of  a real  Jap- 
anese garden  of  the  informal  type 
with  the  natural  use  of  water.  The 
central  feature  is  a long  narrow 
watercourse  inclosed  in  rustic  stone 


walls  with  occasional  pockets  of 
earth,  where  Iris  and  other  suitable 
plants  may  be  grown.” 

The  pavilion  on  the  beach,  when 
it  becomes  the  property  of  the  park, 
will  probably  have  to  be  rebuilt.  Its 
location  is  good  and  general  arrange- 
ment also,  with  boat  house  on  the 
lower  floor  and  a public  platform 
above.  A refectory  and  other  con- 
veniences requiring  a roof  should  be 
placed  in  the  center. 

From  this  pavilion  a 10-foot  con- 
crete promenade,  extending  nearly 
a mile  to  the  northwest  along  the 
beach,  will  connect  with  a large  con- 
course 500  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide, 
having  shelters,  pergola  and  comfort 
station.  This  concourse  can  also  be 
reached  by  road  or  walk  from  the 
drive  at  the  top  of  the  cliff.  The 
promenade  should  be  built  of  gravel 
and  sand  concrete  above  high-tide 
level. 

With  this  walk  it  is  recommended 
that  the  present  walk  along  the  side 
of  the  cliff  be  abandoned  and  natural 
planting  encouraged  to  protect  the 
bank  from  further  sliding. 

Outside  of  the  cement  walk  on  the 
beach  all  walks  should  be  made  of 
sand  and  gravel  with  just  enough  clay 
to  bind  and  then  lightly  oiled  as  need- 
ed with  California  crude  oil  contain- 
ing not  more  than  30  per  cent  of 
asphaltic  residue.  Such  a path  should 
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be  moisture  proof  and  be  in  good 
condition  even  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son. Walks  along  the  top  of  the  cliff 
should  be  protected  by  wire  fences 
attached  to  trees  or  intermediate 
posts. 

The  straight  paths  shown  on  the 
plan  may  at  first  seem  out  of  place 
in  a natural  park,  but  there  are  sev- 
eral reasons  for  the  decision  to  make 
them  this  way.  First,  they  will  have 
a distinct  beauty  that  a curving  path 
has  not — the  longer  vista  through  the 
arching  woods,  which  will  in  a way 
reproduce  the  beauty  of  the  walk  that 
was  destroyed  where  the  athletic 
field  was  cleared.  Second,  and  very 
important,  being  policed  and  lighted 
with  greater  ease,  they  will  be  much 
safer. 

Steps  should  be  avoided  wherever 
possible,  so  that  mounted  police  can 
more  easily  patrol  them.  Third,  they 
will  form  more  direct  ways  for  pedes- 
trians to  reach  distant  portions  of 
the  park.  It  is  not  the  intention  that 
these  paths  adhere  absolutely  to  the 
lines  we  have  indicated  nor  that  they 
should  be  necessarily  perfectly 
straight  throughout  their  whole 
length. 

When  steps  are  necessary,  as  they 
will  be  at  various  points,  some  desir- 
able and  comfortable  step,  not  too 
architectural  in  appearance,  should  be 
adopted.  Concrete  of  sand  and  grav- 
el, being  the  cheapest  material  at 
hand,  will  be  used  where  possible. 


Places  for  picnic  grounds  are  in- 
dicated on  the  plan.  These  are  of 
various  sizes;  for  large  and  small 
gatherings.  In  clearing  the  picnic 
grounds  or  other  places  great  care 
should  be  exercised,  with  the  con- 
stant supervision  of  a trained  man. 
As  many  of  the  larger  trees  depend 
upon  the  surrounding  trees  and  shrub 
growth  for  their  stability  and  life,  it 
is  unsafe  to  remove  too  much. 

Natural  growth  should  never  be  re- 
moved from  the  steep  slopes,  as  the 
root  growth  is  the  chief  support  and 
protection  of  these  banks.  Seattle 
has  learned  this  lesson  from  unpleas- 
ant experiences,  and  the  damage  done 
will  be  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to 
repair. 

“A  most  essential  feature  for  pres- 
ent consideration  is  fire  protection,” 
says  the  report.  “A  reservoir  located 
on  the  highest  point  of  the  park  will 
store  large  quantities  of  water,  which 
could  be  kept  in  reserve  should  the 
water  works  system  at  any  time  fail. 
Pipe  lines  of  sufficient  size  to  give 
fire  pressure  should  be  installed  and 
hose  connections  located  often 
enough  that  about  300  feet  of  hose 
would  reach  any  point.  As  in  the 
case  of  any  fire  speed  of  action  is 
necessary,  hose  and  apparatus  should 
be  handy  to  the  various  sections.  A 
telephone  system  would  also  be  of 
value  in  case  of  fire,  as  well  as  at 
other  times.  It  would  be  wise,  if 
possible,  to  prohibit  smoking  in  the 


park,  at  least  at  certain  seasons.  This 
may  seem  very  radical,  but  Swope 
Park,  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  this 
year  suffered  from  several  damaging 
fires  started  by  careless  smokers,  and 
one  fire  in  your  park  would  do  more 
damage  than  could  be  repaired  in 
many  years,  if  ever.  Camp  fires 
should  be  allowed  only  in  the  fire- 
places provided  and  under  proper 
regulations.  Keeping  the  borders  of 
roads  and  paths  cleared  of  dead  and 
dry  material  will  lessen  the  danger 
of  spreading  flames.” 

Throughout  the  natural  portions  of 
the  park  the  planting  should  be  of  the 
plants  native  to  the  district,  with  per- 
haps the  addition  of  a very  few  orna- 
mental plants  that  will  combine  well 
and  prolong  the  season  of  bloom. 
On  the  general  plan  is  recommended 
the  increasing  of  flower,  fern,  shrub 
and  tree  masses  as. now  growing,  with 
the  predominating  variety  in  each, 
and  the  removal  of  such  varieties  as 
detract  from  or  mar  the  group. 

The  banks  along  the  drives,  left 
exposed  by  the  grading  and  as  yet 
unplanted,  should  be  covered  with 
vines  and  other  plants.  The  borders 
of  the  entire  road  system  should  pre- 
sent a constantly  changing  floral  dis- 
play. The  lighting  of  this  park  is  an- 
other important  and  difficult  question. 
Of  course,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
light  it  thoroughly,  but  a reasonable 
distribution  of  lights  should  be  made 
along  the  roads  and  walks.  Electric 
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dren  are  taught  correct  ideas  as  to 
honor,  loyalty,  fair  play  and  considera- 
tion to  others.  Then  again,  it  is  the 
prime  source  of  recreation  and  play  for 
nine-tenths  of  our  children,  for  while 
a few  can  be  cared  for  and  sent  away 
for  change  and  recreation  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  children  must  be  depend- 
ent upon  the  city  and  facilities  it  af- 
fords for  enjoyment  and  for  healthy 
centers  of  recreation.  We  feel  that 
the  good  results  accomplished  by  the 
playgrounds  have  more  than  compensat- 
ed for  the  outlay  that  has  been  made. 
The  children  have  been  surrounded  by 
good,  wholesome  influences,  kept  from 
secret  and  undesirable  places,  and  have 
been  developed  along  good  lines  mor- 
ally, physically  and  mentally.  The  whole 
movement  tends  to  make  them  better 
children,  more  healthy,  more  wholesome, 
more  loyal,  more  generous  boys  and 
girls,  and  will  tend  to  make  them  good 
citizens. 
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light,  with  its  convenience  of  control, 
is  pre-eminently  the  best.  All  wires 
should  be  placed  under  ground  in 
waterproof,  insulated  conduits,  away 
from  the  danger  of  falling  trees  and 
short  circuiting.  A uniform  light 
post,  similar  to  the  one  used  in  Den- 
ver or  Seattle,  should  be  adopted  for 
the  whole  park. 

The  only  bridge  of  importance  now 
in  the  grounds  that  may  have  to  be  re- 
placed at  some  future  date  is  the  log 
bridge.  When  this  time  comes  a re- 
inforced concrete  structure  similar  to 
the  two  now  spanning  valleys  on  the 
way  to  the  park  would  be  best. 

“The  injury  to  the  tops  of  the  large 
trees  in  the  park  from  the  fumes  of 
the  smelter  can  be  stopped,”  con- 


cludes the  report.  “If  the  heightening 
of  the  stack  does  not  remedy  the 
evil,  and  we  feel  sure  that  it  will  not, 
the  smelter  can  be  compelled  to  in- 
stall appliances  to  remove  the  poison- 
ous properties  of  the  fumes.  In  mat- 
ters of  architecture  we  feel  that  your 
president,  Mr.  Heath,  is  more  com- 
petent to  judge  than  we,  but  in  order 
that  our  ideas  may  be  better  grasped 
we  may  make  general  suggestions  for 
some  of  the  buildings.  We  feel  that 
the  Japanese  style  should  be  consist- 
ently followed.  In  conclusion  we  will 
say  that  in  a park  possessing  so 
many  attractions,  and  so  important 
to  the  people  of  your  city,  the  con- 
nections with  the  center  of  popula- 
tion and  the  remainder  of  the  park 
system  will  be  most  important.  The 
drive  from  the  city  along  the  east 
shore  possesses  excellent  possibilities, 
both  because  of  the  views  it  affords 
and  because  of  the  beauty  it  will  add 
to  the  water  front.  A somewhat  simi- 
lar drive  along  the  west  shore  would 
be  another  valuable  link  in  a park 
system  which,  with  care  and  study 
and  the  avoidance  of  mistakes  made 
by  other  cities,  should  rank  high 
among  the  systems  of  the  country.” 


STAIRWAY  CUT  IN  TREE  TRUNK, 
POINT  DEFIANCE  PARK. 


CHILDREN’S  PLAYGROUNDS 

In  the  report  on  their  children’s 
playgrounds,  the  Park  Commission  of 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  says : The  playground 
is  the  children’s  forum.  Here  the  chil- 
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THE  PARK  ROADWAYS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Probably  no  park  roadways  in  the 
country  are  subjected  to  more  severe 
automobile  traffic  conditions  than 
those  of  New  York  City.  “Good 
Roads,”  recently  published  an  inter- 
esting and  careful  study  of  park  road- 
ways of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan, 
and  the  following  facts  and  illustra- 
tions are  used  by  courtesy  of  that 
journal. 

In  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  New 
York  City,  many  miles  of  streets  are 
classified  as  parkways,  and  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Department  of 
Parks.  Some  of  these  are  park  drives, 
in  that  they  are  situated  within  the 
areas  of  parks,  but  others,  such  as 
Riverside  Drive,  W.  86th  St.  and  West 
End  Ave.,  are  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses city  streets. 

Although  heavy  trucking  is  prohib- 
ited on  these  parkways,  and  only  such 
business  traffic  as  is  necessary  is  al- 
lowed on  them,  they  are  nevertheless 
subjected  to  an  exceedingly  heavy 
traffic.  This  is  especially  true  of  Riv- 
erside Drive  and  the  two  main  roads 
extending  through  Central  Park  from 
north  to  south,  East  Drive  and  West 
Drive.  The  traffic  on  all  of  these  is 
composed  principally  of  automobiles, 
many  of  them  traveling  at  high  speed. 
On  Riverside  Drive  a line  of  automo- 
bile busses  is  operated.  The  machines 
run  at  frequent  intervals  and  are  par- 
ticularly destructive  to  road  surfaces 
by  reason  of  the  construction  of  the 
driving  wheels,  which  are  equipped 
with  solid  tires  made  up  of  blocks  of 
rubber. 

The  drives  in  Central  Park  carry  a 
traffic  that  is  exceedingly  heavy  and 
consists  principally  of  automobiles. 


The  conditions  in  Central  Park  differ 
from  those  encountered  in  many 
other  city  parks,  in  that  the  traffic  is 
heavy  throughout  the  entire  year. 
This  difference  is  well  exemplified  by 
a consideration  of  the  conditions  ob- 
taining in  Central  Park  and  in  Pros- 
pect Park,  Brooklyn.  The  latter  lies 
between  a considerable  portion  of 
Greater  New  York  and  Coney  Island. 
The  drives  running  through  it  form 
thoroughfares  for  automobile  traffic  to 
and  from  Coney  Island,  and  the  traffic 
is  naturally  much  heavier  durin  g the 
summer  months  than  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  In  Central  Park 
the  drives  carry  not  only  vehicles 
driven  through  the  park  for  pleasure, 
but  also  a large  volume  of  other  traf- 
fic. The  drives  are  used  as  thorough- 
fares between  the  theater  and  shop- 
ping and  the  residential  districts  and 
by  many  driving  to  and  from  business. 
This  particular  class  of  travel  is  as 
great  in  the  winter  as  in  the  summer, 
if  not  greater. 

Riverside  Drive,  from  72d  St.  to  the 
viaduct  at  129th  St.,  and  the  drives 
in  Central  Park  have  a total  length 
of  approximately  13  miles,  about  10  of 
which  are  included  in  the  roads  in 
Central  Park.  The  principal  ones  of 
the  latter  are  East  Drive  and  West 
Drive.  These  extend  through  the 
park  from  59th  St.  to  110th  St.,  wind- 
ing in  a general  north  and  south  di- 
rection and  connected  with  each  other 
and  with  Central  Park  West  on  the 
west  border  of  the  park  and  Fifth 
Avenue  on  the  east  border  by  short 
stretches  of  road.  Besides  these  two 
main  roads  and  the  connecting  roads, 
four  streets  designated  as  Transverse 


Roads  Nos.  1,  2,  3 and  4 cross  the 
park  from  east  to  west,  connecting 
East  65th  St.  with  West  66th  St.,  East 
79th  St.  with  West  80th  St.,  East  85th 
St.  with  West  86th  St.  and  East  97th 
St.  with  West  97th  St. 

Riverside  Drive  and  the  drives  in 
Central  Park  are  of  gravel,  the  De- 
partment of  Parks  having  used  this 
material  for  road  building  for  the 
past  fifty  years.  All  of  the  work  has 
been  done  by  day  labor  and  paid  for 
out  of  the  regular  labor  and  mainte- 
nance appropriations.  The  Central 
Park  drives  vary  from  35  to  60  ft.  in 
width  and  were  originally  built  on  tel- 
ford,  or,  in  some  instances,  rubble 

foundations.  These  were  made  from 
8 to  30  ins.  deep  and  were  covered 
with  a course  of  comparatively  large 
sized  broken  stone  on  which  the 
gravel  was  spread  in  three  courses, 
each  about  2 ins.  in  thickness. 

Repair  and  maintenance  work  on 

the  drives  has  consisted  prin- 

cipally of  adding  new  gravel  without 
removing  any  of  the  old  material,  so 
that  the  grades  of  the  roads  have 
been  materially  raised  in  many  in- 
stances. At  one  place  on  East  Drive 
where  a trench  was  opened  recently 
gravel  to  a depth  of  nearly  24  ins. 
was  found.  One  of  the  accompany- 
ing illustrations  taken  at  this  trench 
shows  a cross  section  of  the  roadway 
with  a rule  held  in  position  indicating 
the  depth  of  the  gravel.  As  showing 
the  depth  of  new  material  over  the 
old,  another  of  the  accompanying  il- 
lustrations is  of  interest.  This  was 
taken  at  the  side  of  the  drive  in  the 
same  trench  and  shows  an  old  edging 
stone  about  9 ins.  below  the  present 
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77th  ST.:  PORTION  RIVERSIDE 


DRIVE,  NEAR  SOUTH  END;  BINDER  AND 
SAND  TREATMENT. 


WEST  DRIVE,  CENTRAL  PARK,  NEAR 
TO  BE  PAVED. 

concrete  gutter.  The  former  gutter, 
which  is  hidden  by  the  edging  stone, 
is  about  1 in.  below  its  top  and  does 
not  show  in  the  illustration. 

One  effect  of  the  continual  addition 
of  new  material  on  the  drives  has 
been  to  raise  the  road  surfaces  con- 
siderably above  the  level  of  the  ad- 
jacent ground  and  to  produce  exces- 
sive crowns.  This  is  particularly  no- 
ticeable at  certain  places,  as  is  shown 
in  one  of  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations of  a portion  of  East  Drive 
near  the  59th  St.  entrance  to  the 
park.  Another  undesirable  feature  of 
this  method  of  resurfacing  has  been 
that  as  the  level  of  the  roadway 
has  been  raised  the  gutters  have  been 
rendered  useless  and  new  ones  have 
had  to  be  built  at  the  new  levels. 
Many  of  the  original  gutters  were  of 
rubble  and  were  at  first  replaced  with 
asphalt  blocks.  The  later  practice 
has  been  to  use  concrete. 

A surface  of  ordinary  gravel  being, 
of  course,  inadequate  to  the  require- 
ments of  traffic  such  as  that  to  which 
the  park  drives  are  subjected,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  adopt  some  means 
of  providing  a more  suitable  surface. 
Up  to  the  present  time  this  has  been 
done  by  the  construction  of  a bitumi- 
nous carpet  over  the  surface  of  the 
drives.  This  surface  has  been  built 
up  by  applications  of  bituminous  ma- 
terial and  sand,  and  varies  considera- 
bly in  thickness.  On  a portion  of 
East  Drive  in  Central  Park  a section 
of  this  carpet  taken  up  had  a thick- 
ness of  about  in. 

Last  summer  Riverside  Drive  from 
75th  St.  to  129th  St.  was  resurfaced 
with  this  material,  and  early  this 
spring  the  lower  section  from  72d  St. 
to  90th  St.  was  reconstructed,  as  well 
as  large  patches  between  90th  and 


129th  Sts.  Above  129th  St.,  running 
north  to  155th  St.,  the  road  was  re- 
constructed, but  no  binder  was  used. 
In  Central  Park  all  of  East  Drive, 
from  59th  to  110th  St.,  as  well  as  por- 
tions of  West  Drive  and  all  of  Middle 
Drive  from  59th  to  72d  St.,  was  treat- 
ed with  asphalt  binder  during  1911. 
At  present  the  force  is  working  on 
all  drives  other  than  that  portion  of 
the  West  Drive  between  66th  and  102d 
Sts.  that  is  to  be  laid  with  a perma- 
nent pavement  under  contract. 

The  bituminous  material  is  pur- 
chased under  specifications  by  the 
Department  of  Parks,  received  in  tank 
cars  and  applied  by  sprinkling  wagons 
by  day  labor. 

The  specifications  for  the  bitumi- 
nous material  are  as  follows: 

1.  It  shall  be  free  from  water  or  decom- 
position products. 

2.  The  various  hydrocarbons  composing 
it  shall  be  present  in  homogeneous  solution 
no  granular  constituents  being  present. 

3.  The  gravity  at  a temperature  of  60 
degrees  F.  shall  not  be  lighter  than  12.5  de- 
grees Beaume. 

4.  The  asphalt  contents  of  100  penetration 
at  77  degrees  F.  after  evaporation  in  the 
open  air  at  a temperature  not  exceeding  500 
degrees  F.  shall  not  be  less  than  90  per 
cent. 

5.  Twenty  (20)  grams  of  it  upon  being 
maintained  at  a uniform  temperature  of  325 
degrees  F.  for  5 hours  in  a cylindrical  ves- 
sel 2%  ins.  in  diameter  by  % in.  high  shall 
not  lose  more  than  1 per  cent  in  weight. 

6.  Twenty  (20)  grams  of  it  upon  being 
maintained  at  a uniform  temperature  of  400 
degrees  F.  for  5 hours  as  stated  above  shall 
not  lose  more  than  3 per  cent  In  weight. 
The  character  of  the  residue  at  77  degrees 
F.  shall  be  smooth  and  nearly  solid,  but  not 
so  hard  that  it  may  not  be  easily  dented 
with  the  finger. 

7.  It  shall  be  soluble  in  chemically  pure 
carbon  disulphide  at  air  temperature  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  99  per  cent. 

8.  It  shall  be  soluble  in  76  degree  Beaume 
petroleum  naphtha,  air  temperature,  to  the 
extent  of  not  less  than  88  per  cent. 

9.  It  shall  show  an  open  flash  point  of  not 
less  than  400  degrees  F. 

10.  The  material  shall  be  furnished  as 
required  by  the  Department  in  carload  quan- 
tities and  shall  be  delivered  in  tank  cars  by 


railroad  at  Hudson  River  and  79th  St.  or 
96th  St.  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  as 
may  be  directed. 

President  Charles  B.  Stover,  of  the 
Park  Board,  Commissioner  of  the  De- 
partment of  Parks  of  the  Boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  Richmond,  and  the 
engineers  of  the  department  have  de- 
voted considerable  time  to  investigat- 
ing the  problem  of  providing  pave- 
ments for  the  park  roads  which  will 
be  most  suitable  for  the  traffic  which 
they  have  to  carry.  During  1911  sev- 
eral short  experimental  sections  were 
laid,  most  of  them  being  of  bitumi- 
nous macadam  or  concrete,  some  on 
macadam  foundations  and  some  on 
Portland  cement  concrete  founda- 
tions. The  observation  of  the  exper- 
imental sections,  and  the  study  of 
the  conditions  and  needs  have  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  best  results 
can  be  secured  by  the  construction  of 
a concrete  foundation  on  which  is 
placed  a bituminous  wearing  surface. 
It  is  believed  that  the  deep  layer  of 
gravel  now  making  up  the  roadbeds 
of  the  drives  will  provide  an  excel- 
ent  sub-foundation  for  the  concrete, 
so  that  the  concrete  when  put  down 
will,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be 
permanent.  A pavement  of  this  na- 
ture is  soon  to  be  laid  on  West  Drive, 
between  66th  and  102d  Sts.,  bids  for 
the  work  having  been  received  on 
May  23.  The  total  area  to  be  paved 
is  about  51,000  sq.  yds.;  the  concrete 
foundation  will  be  5 ins.  in  thickness 
and  will  contain  about  7,000  cu.  yds. 
of  concrete.  The  plans  for  the  work 
contemplate  the  excavation  of  14,000 
cu.  yds.  of  the  old  gravel  roadway. 

The  wearing  surface  will  be  laid 
under  the  following  specifications: 

Wearing  Surface. — After  the  concrete  foun- 
dation has  been  deposited  as  above  described, 
and  has  reached  its  proper  set,  there  shall  be 
laid  over  the  surface  of  the  same  and  evenly 
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spread  a coating  or  wearing  course  of  ma- 
terial such  as  is  herinafter  specified,  of  such 
depth  that  after  being  thoroughly  rolled  and 
compacted,  it  shall  have  a thickness  of  not 
less  than  2 ins.  over  the  entire  area  of  the 
roadway.  The  rolling  and  compacting  shall 
be  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  engineer 
with  a roller  weighing  from  8 to  10  tons 
and  of  such  construction  as  will  force  the 
material  of  the  wearing  surface  into  any 
voids  which  may  be  left  in  the  concrete  foun- 
dation. 

Composition  of  Wearing  Surface. — The 
wearing  surface  shall  be  composed  of  not 
less  than  6 per  cent  of  asphalt  cement  and 
not  less  than  10  per  cent  of  powdered  nat- 
ural bituminous  rock.  The  balance  shall 
be  made  up  of  fine,  clean  sand.  This  compo- 
sition must  be  entirely  free  from  coal  tar  or 
coal  tar  products  and  shall  be  made  into  a 
soft,  tough  mixture,  which  shall  not  liquefy 
or  become  sticky  in  hot  weather. 

Asphalt  Cement. — The  asphalt  cement 
shall  be  homogeneous  and  practically  free 
from  water  and  vegetable  or  mineral  mat- 
ter, and  shall  have  a specific  gravity  of  not 
less  than  1.03  and  shall  contain  not  less  than 
98  per  cent  of  bitumen  soluble  in  carbon 
bisulphide;  of  this  contained  bitumen  soluble 
in  carbon  bisulphide,  98 % per  cent  shall  be 
soluble  in  carbon  tetrachloride.  When  20 
grams  are  heated  at  a temperature  of  325 
degrees  F.  for  7 hours,  in  a tin  box  2V6  ins. 
in  diameter,  there  shall  not  be  a loss  of 
weight  in  excess  of  3 per  cent.  The  bitumen 
at  77  degree  F.  shall  have  a ductility  of  not 
less  than  90  cm.  when  tested  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  method  and  shall  possess  a pen- 
etration of  between  200  and  240. 

Bituminous  Rock. — The  bituminous  rock 
used  shall  be  either  a natural  bituminous 
limestone  rock  (1)  from  the  French  mines 
of  Seyssel  or  Mons,  equal  in  quality  and 
composition  to  that  mined  by  the  Compagnie 
Generale  des  Asphalte  de  France  (2)  from 
the  Swiss  mines  at  Val  de  Travers,  equal  in 
quality  and  composition  to  that  mined  by 
the  Neuchatel  Asphalt  Company,  Ltd.,  (3) 
from  the  Sicilian  mines  at  Ragusa  and  the 
German  mines  at  Limmer,  equal  in  quality 
and  composition  to  that  mined  by  the  United 
Limmer  and  Vorwohle  Rock  Asphalte  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  or  (4)  any  natural  bituminous 
limestone  or  sandstone  from  any  mine  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner,  produces 
a bituminous  rock  equally  as  good  for  the 
purposes  required;  in  any  event,  the  rock 
asphalt  shall  contain  10  per  cent  of  bitumen 
soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide. 

Delivering  and  Laying  of  Mixture. — The 
above  described  materials  shall  be  mixed  in 
the  determined  proportions  in  a standard 
asphalt  mixer  and  the  mixture  shall  be  heat- 
ed sufficiently  to  permit  of  its  being  properly 
spread  on  the  roadway.  It  shall  be  brought 
on  the  work  in  wagons  and  shall  be  dumped 


on  the  concrete  foundation  and  shoveled  in 
place  and  raked  to  secure  the  proper  grade. 
As  soon  as  the  temperature  will  permit,  the 
paving  mixture  shall  be  rolled  in  a manner 
described  in  paragraph  41  [First  paragraph 
of  specifications  quoted  here. — Ed.],  the  roll- 
ing to  continue  until  the  surface  gives  indi- 
cation of  no  further  compressibility.  Along 
the  gutters,  which  are  of  asphalt,  the  com- 
pression shall  be  secured  by  the  use  of  iron 
tampers.  The  mixture  must  not  be  incorpo- 
rated with  other  material  to  increase  its 
bulk,  but  shall  be  laid  in  the  condition  as 
delivered  on  the  work,  except  for  such  man- 
ipulation as  shall  be  required  to  properly 
apply  it  to  the  roadway  in  order  to  produce 
satisfactory  results.  The  completed  pavement 
shall  have  the  thickness  specified  above  with 
its  surface  even  and  true  to  grade. 

Samples. — The  bidder  must  deposit  with 
the  Commissioner  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
before  the  time  set  for  the  opening  of  the 
bids,  samples  of  materials  he  proposes  to 
use  in  the  construction  of  the  bituminous 
wearing  surface  and  a statement  showing  the 
locality  of  the  mine  from  which  the  bitumi- 
nous rock  was  obtained.  At  any  time  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  this  contract,  the 
Contractor  shall  furnish  to  the  Commissioner 
upon  demand  and  without  cost  to  the  City 
further  samples  of  materials  which  he  is 
actually  using  in  the  construction  of  the 
wearing  surface. 

Price. — The  price  bid  for  the  new  roadway 
surface  must  be  a price  per  square  yard, 
covering  the  full  expense  of  furnishing,  de- 
positing and  rolling  the  bituminous  wearing 
surface  as  herein  specified  and  must  include 
the  cost  of  maintaining  both  foundation  and 
wearing  surface  in  good  condition  for  the 
period  of  5 years. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  work  is 
about  $100,000,  and  an  appropriation 
of  $300,000  has  been  asked  for  other 
work  of  the  same  nature  in  Central 
Park  and  on  Riverside  Drive.  It  is 
Commissioner  Stover’s  expectation 
that  a considerable  saving  will  be  ef- 
fected in  this  work  by  using  the  grav- 
el excavated  from  the  driveways  for 
making  the  concrete  for  the  new  foun- 
dations. This,  Commissioner  Stover 
states,  will  necessitate  the  installation 
of  machinery  for  washing  and  screen- 
ing the  gravel  and  will  make  neces- 
sary a determination  of  whether  or 
not  the  bituminous  materials  which 
have  been  used  have  affected  the 


gravel  in  such  a way  as  to  injure  it 
for  use  as  aggregate  in  the  concrete. 
One  estimate  places  the  probable  sav- 
ing at  75  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 

Besides  the  work  on  the  drives  in 
the  park,  it  is  planned  to  resurface 
three  of  the  four  transverse  roads.  In 
addition  to  the  $100,000  available  for 
the  work  on  West  Drive,  the  depart- 
ment has  available  funds  amounting 
to  $75,000  to  be  applied  to  the  work 
on  the  transverse  roads,  and  the  prob- 
lem confronting  the  officials  is  the 
construction  of  these  three  roads  at 
a cost  not  exceeding  $25,000  each. 
The  present  plan  is  to  lay  a 7-in.  con- 
crete foundation  on  each,  at  a depth 
of  6 ins.  below  the  top  of  the  reset 
curbs.  On  this  will  be  put  a flush 
coat  of  bituminous  material,  spread 
with  gravel  or  trap  rock,  and  this 
pavement  used  until  such  time  as 
funds  are  available  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a wearing  course  of  about  2 
ins.  of  some  approved  pavement. 


PROTECTION  OF  OUR  BIRDS 

While  the  protection  of  our  birds 
from  ruthless  destruction  should  be 
cared  for  by  every  state  legislature,  it 
should  be  done  under  carefully  con- 
sidered law,  or  the  official  selected  to 
carry  out  protective  laws  should  be  a 
man  of  broad  common  sense.  We  have 
recently  noticed  a newspaper  account 
which  recorded  that  the  birds  in  a cer- 
tain locality  had  become  an  intolerable 
nuisance,  owing  to  their  rapid  increase 
under  protection.  As  nature  goes  she 
provides  for  such  emergencies,  and  has 
her  own  particular  methods,  albeit  ap- 
parently cruel  in  many  respects.  In 
our  own  legislation  on  so  delicate,  yet 
important  a subject,  ample  discretion 
should  be  given  to  a competent  warden 
to  maintain  balanced  conditions. 
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BAKER’S  C'REEK  BRIDGE  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION. 
Queen  Victoria,  Niagara  Falls’  Park. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  CANADIAN  NIAGARA  FALLS  PARK 


The  latest  annual  report  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Queen  Victoria 
Niagara  Falls  Park,  at  Niagara  Falls, 
Ont.,  gives  much  interesting  informa- 
tion respecting  the  work  of  mainte- 
nance and  improvement  in  progress 
throughout  the  entire  Park  system, 
including  the  construction  of  the  Es- 
planade from  the  Upper  Rapids  of  the 
Niagara  River  to  Bridgeburg. 

The  territory  embraced  in  the  Niag- 
ara Falls  Park  System  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Commissioners  now  in- 
cludes the  Park  proper  surrounding 
the  Falls,  Queenstown  Heights  Park, 
Niagara  Glen,  the  Old  Fort  grounds 
at  Fort  Erie.  Butler’s  Burying 
Ground,  Lundy’s  Lane  Burying 
Ground,  the  Chain  Reserve  along  the 
Niagara  River  from  the  Park  proper 
to  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  together  with 
the  talus  lying  between  the  Reserve 
and  the  water’s  edge,  and  finally  the 
Chain  Reserve  along  the  Niagara 
River,  including  the  lands  purchased 
for  Boulevard  purposes  between  the 
Park  proper  and  Fort  Erie,  compris- 
ing 1,177  acres. 

While  the  original  conception  of  the 
Government  and  the  Park  Commis- 
sion was  the  acquirement  and  preser- 
vation of  the  lands  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  Falls  of  Niagara  that 
initial  scheme  in  time  broadened  and 
widened  to  practically  embrace  the 
territory  along  the  shores  of  the  Ni- 
agara River  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake 
Ontario.  Every  part  of  this  acreage 
is  being  cared  for  and  improved  to 
meet  the  physical  and  scenic  require- 
ments of  the  respective  localities,  and 


every  portion  is  distinctly  a part  of 
the  Park  System. 

Extensive  improvements  have  been 
undertaken  in  the  road  and  pathway 
system  between  the  northerly  limit 
of  the  Park  at  Ferry  Road  and  the 
Dufferin  Islands,  where  grades  have 
been  reduced  and  approaches  made 
easier  of  entrance.  The  dust  laying 
problem  has  been  pretty  effectually 
solved  by  the  use  of  oil,  thereby  add- 
ing much  to  the  fresh  appearance  of 
the  foliage,  as'well  as  the  comfort  of 
visitors.  To  provide  for  the  growing- 
needs  of  the  newly  opened  areas  it 
has  been  considered  necessary  to 
again  enlarge  the  greenhouse  plant,  so 
as  to  give  more  room  for  propagating. 

It  was  intended  to  carry  out  on  a 
larger  scale  the  experimental  road 
work  commenced  in  1910,  but  owing 
to  the  power  company  operations  and 
the  very  considerable  traffic  over  the 
roads,  which  could  not  be  diverted,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  do  more  than 
try  one  or  two  experiments.  A length 
bordering  on  the  main  drive  at  the 
northerly  end  of  the  Park  was  con- 
structed of  macadam  with  a Tarvia 
binder.  This  work  consisted  of  a 
road  sixteen  feet  wide  and  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  long,  built  accord- 
ing to  the  manufacturer’s  theory  for 
the  efficient  use  of  Tarvia,  and  the 
cost  was  seventy-five  cents  per  square 
yard.  This  surface  has  given  better 
results  than  the  surface  painting  with 
Tarvia  which  had  been  previously 
tried.  It  proved  satisfactory  during 
last  season,  and  presents  a good  ap- 
pearance at  this  date. 


All  of  the  main  roadways  were  oiled 
with  a product  made  to  the  Board’s 
specifications.  This  material  is  what 
is  generally  known  as  a heavy  asphal- 
tic base  oil,  and  contains  sixty  per 
cent  of  asphalt  in  solution.  Owing  to 
the  special  requirements  this  oil  was 
not  delivered  at  the  date  required,  and 
when  delivery  was  made  it  could  not 
be  used  owing  to  a period  of  wet 
weather  setting  in,  so  that  it  was  the 
first  part  of  July  before  an  application 
could  be  given.  This  is  rather  late 
and  caused  inconvenience  owing  to 
the  large  daily  crowds  who  are  then 
frequenting  the  Park  areas,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  have  all  this  work  done  in 
the  first  two  weeks  of  June  if  weather 
permits.  The  average  distribution  over 
the  main  roads  of  the  Park  was  .25 
gallon  per  square  yard,  one  applica- 
tion being  used  in  some  instances  and 
two  applications  in  others.  It  is  pref- 
erable to  place  the  oil  in  two  applica- 
tions a day  or  two  days  apart,  for  it 
requires  about  forty-eight  hours  to 
penetrate  the  road.  When  the  mate- 
rial is  freshly  spread  it  is  injurious  to 
shoes  and  clothing,  and  very  annoying 
to  pedestrians,  but  after  two  days  no 
harm  results,  and  as  time  elapses  the 
surface  of  the  road  takes  an  asphalt 
polish  varying  with  the  intensity  of 
the  traffic.  This  one  application  will 
last  a whole  season,  and  costs  about 
2.6  cents  per  square  yard,  which  is 
more  efficient  and  cheaper  than  water 
sprinkling. 

The  construction  of  the  Boulevard 
consisted  of  contract  work  for  the 
roads  and  bridge  structures,  while  the 
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ICE  CONDITIONS  ON  TABLE  ROCK,  QUEEN  VICTORIA,  NIAGARA  FALLS’  PARK. 


grading  and  planting  were  accom- 
plished by  day  labor  under  the  Park 
staff.  Of  necessity  the  progress  of 
the  latter  work  is  governed  by  the 
progress  made  upon  road  construc- 
tion, and  follows  it  as  each  section  is 
completed.  During  the  early  months 
of  the  year  grading  and  levelling  was 
commenced  upon  the  section  between 
the  Park  and  Chippawa,  and  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May  planting  and 
seeding  were  proceeded  with  on  a 
mile  of  length  south  of  Chippawa 
where  the  grading  works  had  already 
been  finished. 

The  bridges  along  the  route  consist 
of  six  spans  varying  from  thirty  feet 
to  seventy  feet,  only  one  of  which  was 
built  before  1911.  The  general  type 
of  construction  is  the  same  for  all 
of  the  spans,  but  the  architectural  fea- 
tures have  been  altered  in  each  case 
so  that  each  bridge  presents  an  indi- 
vidual appearance. 

The  first  structure,  built  at  Usher’s 
Creek,  three  miles  south  of  the  Park, 
is  of  reinforced  concrete,  with  para- 
pet walls,  built  of  Queenston  blue 
limestone  with  a cobweb  finish.  Boy- 
er’s Creek  bridge,  6.8  miles  south  of 
the  Park,  has  its  spandrel  and  para- 
pet walls  of  field  stone  and  boulders. 
Black  Creek,  the  longest  span  (seven- 
ty feet)  was  given  the  most  attention, 
and  is  veneered  to  the  lower  side  of 
the  arch  with  Beamsville  grey  lime- 
stone built  in  Ashlar  style.  The  rail- 
ing consists  of  a base  course,  support- 
ing pilasters  with  ornamental  iron 
panels  between.  Baker’s  Creek,  9.3 
miles  south  of  the  park,  has  spandrel 
and  parapet  walls  of  red  sandstone, 
blotched  with  grey,  and  is  curved  out- 
ward at  either  entrance.  Miller’s 
Creek  bridge,  11.5  miles  from  the 


Park,  is  the  only  structure  built  en- 
tirely of  concrete,  while  Frenchman’s 
Creek  bridge,  fifteen  miles  from  the 
Park,  is  built  of  Queenston  grey  lime- 
stone in  massive  blocks  of  cut  stone. 

In  connection  with  the  system  of 
Landscape  Architecture  an  attempt  to 
restore  the  natural  groves  of  trees  has 
been  made.  The  method  consists  of 
removing  all  dead  trees,  enriching  the 
area  to  be  planted  with  fertile  soil, 
thence  planting  vigorous  young  trees 
of  the  species  indigenous  to  the  lo- 
cality. This  work  has  proved  suc- 
cessful in  the  Queenston  Heights  por- 
tion of  the  park  system,  where  the 
growth  is  chiefly  that  of  Coniferae. 
By  this  method  the  natural  landscape 
features  are  preserved,  while  the  re- 
moval of  dead  trees  affords  to  the  liv- 
ing a better  chance  of  survival. 

With  the  object  of  improving  the 
lawns  wherever  a state  of  exhaustion 
was  apparent  in  the  sickly  yellow  col- 
or of  the  grass,  an  application  of  ten 
to  fifteen  tons  of  stable  manure  per. 
acre  was  afforded  during  the  early 
winter.  A thorough  top  dressing  was 
given  in  the  Queenston  Heights  Park, 
and  considerable  stretches  of  lawn  in 
the  Queen  Victoria  Park  were  treated 
in  like  manner.  The  yellow  appear- 
ance of  the  grass  could  hardly  be  due 
to  an  over  acid  condition  in  the  soil 
as  the  underlying  rock  is  limestone, 
lime  must  therefore  be  present  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  preserve  neutral- 
ity.   

FAMOUS  GARDEN  CITIES 

The  garden  communities  of  Letch- 
worth,  Hampstead,  Bournville  and 
Port  Sunlight  have  demonstrated  that 
clean,  wholesome  comfortable  cottages 
are  possible  for  everybody  and  at  the 


very  low  rent  of  from  five  dollars  a 
month  upward.  They  have  demonstrat- 
ed, too,  that  life  is  lengthened,  infant 
mortality  reduced  and  labor  made  more 
efficient  and  contented. 

In  the  building  of  garden  villages 
three  things  are  recognized  as  funda- 
mental ; one,  the  purchase  of  a large 
area  of  low-priced  agricultural  land 
in  advance  of  any  development ; two, 
the  permanent  control  of  the  whole 
area,  as  well  as  of  streets,  open  spaces, 
and  building  regulations  by  the  corpo- 
ration of  that  city;  and  three,  the  reser- 
vation by  the  community,  through  the 
private  corporation  promoting  the  en- 
terprise, of  the  increasing  land  values 
which  the  building  of  the  community 
creates.  The  garden  city  is  in  effect  its 
own  ground  landlord.  Indirectly  it  is 
a house-builder  and  house-owner.  It 
operates  through  a private  corporation 
which  owns  the  land,  pledged  by  its 
charter  to  limit  its  dividends  to  5 per 
cent  on  the  capital  actually  invested, 
and  to  use  the  speculative  increase  of 
land  values  for  the  community. 

The  main  difference  between  the  or- 
dinary city  and  the  garden  city  is  this : 
the  former  is  left  to  the  unrestrained 
license  of  speculators,  builders,  owners, 
to  a constant  conflict  of  public  and 
private  interests ; the  latter  treats  the 
community  as  a unit,  with  rights  su- 
perior to  those  of  any  of  its  individ- 
ual members.  One  is  a city  of  unre- 
lated, and  for  the  most  part  uncon- 
trolled, private  property  right ; the  other 
is  a community  intelligently  planned 
and  harmoniously  adjusted  with  the 
emphasis  always  on  the  rights  to  the 
community  rather  than  on  the  rights  of 
the  individual  property  owner. — From 
“The  Garden  Cities  of  England,”  by 
Frederic  C.  Howe,  in  Scribner's. 
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AMERICAN  PARK  SUPERINTENDENTS  CONVENTION 


The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  Park  Su- 
perintendents opened  in  Horticultural 
Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  Monday,  August 
12th.  The  attendance  was  unusually 
large,  some  '80' being  present. 

The  opening  session  was  called  to 
order  by  the  president,  Wm.  H.  Dunn, 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  who  introduced 
James  B.  Shea,  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  parks,  Boston,  who  on  behalf 
of  the  mayor  and  park  commission 
welcomed  the  members  and  delegates. 
He  said:  “It  is  with  feelings  of  pleas- 
ure and  pride  that  I welcome  the 
members  of  the  American  Park  Asso- 
ciation in  Boston — pleasure  that  there 
is  so  large  an  attendance  and  so  deep 
an  interest  in  the  work,  and  pride 
that  so  many  park  officials  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  visit  the 
city.” 

He  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  superintendent  of 
parks,  J.  A.  Pettigrew.  He  said:  “If 
not  here  to  welcome  you  in  person,  he 
has  left  a monument  and  a welcome 
in  the  beauty  of  the  city,  especially 
the  magnificent  trees  on  every  hand.” 

In  the  course  of  President  Dunn’s 
reply  he  said  that  it  was  his  first  ex- 
perience in  the  city  and  he  had  looked 
forward  to  it.  “We  recognize  in  Bos- 
ton the  father  of  the  municipal  park 
system.  We  expect  to  learn  a great 
deal  here,  and  expect  to  find  the  most 
fully  developed  park  system  in  this 
country.  We  are  sure  that  our  stay 
will  be  both  pleasant  and  profitable, 
and  that  we  will  find  all  we  can  expect 
in  the  way  of  entertainment,  as  we 
know  Boston’s  reputation  for  hospi- 
tality.” 

New  members  were  then  elected  as 
follows : 

Bernard  F.  Rifkin,  superintendent 
of  parks,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.;  James 
Wait,  superintendent  of  parks,  Walla 
Walla,  Wash.;  William  M.  Colton,  su- 
perintendent of  parks,  Fitchburg, 
Mass.;  Edgar  M.  Brown,  park  forest- 
er, Hartford,  Conn.;  John  Allen,  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  parks,  Bor- 
ough of  Queens,  N.  Y. ; John  Mc- 
Laren, superintendent  of  parks,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  Dwight  F.  Davis, 
park  commissioner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Charles  E.  Chambers,  commissioner 
of  parks,  Toronto,  Canada;  Richard 
Power,  superintendent  Public  Garden, 
Halifax,  N.  S.;  Paul  H.  Riis,  superin- 
tendent Rockford  Park  district,  Rock- 
ford, 111.;  Fred  J.  Larzell,  commis- 
sioner of  parks,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. ; 
William  E.  Fisher,  forester,  Franklin 
Park,  Boston;  Harold  J.  Neale,  city 
forester,  Worcester,  Mass.;  George  A. 
Hill,  superintendent  of  parks,  Ta- 
coma, Wash.;  A.  H.  Browne,  superin- 
tendent of  parks,  Saskatoon,  Canada; 
A.  Balmer,  superintendent  of  parks, 


Vancouver,  B.  C.;  Arthur  S.  Lewis, 
superintendent  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago, 
111.;  A.  C.  Schroeder,  superintendent 
and  engineer  West  Side  parks,  Chi- 
cago; David  E.  Austin,  superintendent 
of  parks,  Borough  of  Queens,  N.  Y.; 
Edward  F.  Miller,  chief  engineer  of 
parks,  Manhattan;  Joseph  Gatzinger, 
assistant  engineer  of  parks,  Manhat- 
tan; Fred  C.  Huth,  superintendent 
Hudson  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.; 
William  O.  Thompson,  secretary  and 
engineer  department  of  cemeteries  and 
public  grounds,  Portland,  Me. 

Special  memberships  were  given  to 
the  Essex  County  Park  Commission 
of  Newark,  N.  J.;  the  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  Park  Commission;  the  South 
Park  Commission  and  the  Special 
Park  Commission  of  Chicago,  111.; 
Walter  C.  Eliot,  superintendent  parks, 
Borough  of  Queens,  N.  Y. 

The  annual  report  of  the  secietary,  F. 
L.  Mulford,  showed  an  increase  in 
membership  of  17  and  an  increase  in 
cash  on  hand  of  $212. 

A letter  was  read  from  Jens  Jen- 
sen, objecting  to  a proposed  change  in 
the  membership  conditions.  Mr.  Jen- 
sen said  that  it  has  come  to  his  knowl- 
edge that  politicians  had  been  allowed 
to  become  members  of  the  association 
and  he  did  not  wish  anyone  to  become 
a member  unless  he  were  qualified  to 
be  a park  superintendent.  The  secre- 
tary presented  a new  draft  of  a by- 
law to  effect  this  end. 

Superintendent  Fiske  of  Racine,  Wis- 
consin, thought  that  it  would  be  a mis- 
take to  shut  out  good  men  who  are  park 
.commissioners  and  secretaries  of  park 
boards.  President  Dunn  said  that  the 
executive  committee  was  ample  to  safe- 
guard the  membership.  He  thought  the 
man  who  talked  himself  into  a park  job 
would  not  last  very  long  and  he  did  not 
believe  the  association  had  suffered 
from  any  member  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed through  political  influence.  The- 
odore Wirth  of  Minneapolis,  one  of  the 
old  members  of  the  association,  said  he 
had  no  fear  of  the  politician.  “If  a 
man  gets  into  the  association  as  a park 
superintendent  even  if  appointed  through 
political  influence  he  should  be  support- 
ed if  he  is  trying  to  make  good.  If  he 
doesn’t  make  good  he  won’t  bother  us 
long,”  he  concluded  and  was  applauded. 
The  motion  to  admit  to  membership 
persons  engaged  in  park  work  in  any 
executive  capacity  if  approved  by  the 
membership  committee  was  passed  with 
but  one  dissenting  vote. 

The  secretary  informed  the  meeting 
that  matter  has  been  furnished  Park 
and  Cemetery  for  publication  since 
May,  and  requested  the  co-operation  of 
the  members  in  this  particular.  He 


then  presented  and  read  the  report  of 
the  Executive  Committee  on  the  ques- 
tion of  an  official  organ  which  recom- 
mended the  selection  of  Park  and 
Cemetery. 

Correspondence  between  Mr.  R.  J. 
Plaight,  the  publisher  of  that  journal, 
and  the  secretary  of  the  association  was 
read  and  discussed. 

Mr.  Levison,  of  Brooklyn,  thought 
that  if  the  adoption  of  an  official  or- 
gan involved  an  increase  in  dues,  it 
would  come  out  of  individual  members 
rather  than  municipalities.  The  sec- 
retary thought  an  increase  in  dues  was 
not  necessary  at  this  time  and  that  the 
adoption  of  Park  and  Cemetery  would 
save  expense  in  many  ways — postage, 
printing,  etc. 

After  some  further  discussion  Mr. 
Fred  C.  Steinhauer,  of  Denver,  Col., 
moved  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
Executive  Committee  that  Park  and 
Cemetery  be  made  the  official  organ  of 
the  association,  to  be  sent  to  all  the 
members  and  paid  for  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  association  be  adopted.  The  mo- 
tion was  seconded  by  Theodore  Wirth, 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  was  passed 
unanimously. 

The  matter  of  changes  in  the  By- 
laws was  taken  up  and  discussed  at 
length.  The  recommendation  of  the 
Executive  Committee  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

Article  II,  Section  2 of  the  Constitu- 
tion shall  be  changed  by  adding  “or 
such  other  persons  engaged  in  any  ex- 
ecutive capacity  in  Park  Work  who  may 
be  recommended  by  the  Membership 
Committee.” 

The  second  recommendation  was 
amended  as  follows : 

Article  1 of  the  By-Laws,  instead  of 
reading  “The  annual  meetings  shall  be 
held  between  August  1st  and  August 
15th,”  shall  be  made  to  read,  “The  date 
of  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  decided 
by  the  Executive  Committee.” 

Invitations  from  New  Orleans,  St. 
Louis  and  Denver  for  the  next  annual 
convention  were  announced  by  the  sec- 
retary. An  interesting  letter  from 
Charles  M.  Loring  was  read  and  re- 
ceived with  applause. 

President  Dunn  read  his  appoint- 
ments of  nominating  and  auditing  com- 
mittees, and  also  appointed  a special 
committee  on  care  of  trees,  to  investi- 
gate and  report. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  for 
lunch,  furnished  by ' courtesy  of  Mr. 
John  K.  M.  L.  Farquhar  in  Horticul- 
tural Hall. 

During  the  morning  a number  of  the 
members,  interested  in  playground 
parks,  took  the  autos  of  the  park  de- 
partment and  visited  those  about  the 
city. 
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In  the  afternoon  the  delegates  made 
a trip  through  the  Boston  Park  Sys- 
tem— including  Back  Bay  Fens,  River- 
way, Jamaica  Way,  Arborway  and 
Franklin  Park.  Stops  were  made  at 
the  zoological  exhibits,  the  famous  new 
bear  den  in  Franklin  Park,  the  park  re- 
pair shops,  Franklin  Field  and  Arnold 
Arboretum.  The  inspection  of  the  Ar- 
boretum was  made  under  the  guidance 
of  Messrs.  Dawson,  Wilson  and  Cur- 
tis. 

Evening  Session. 

A stereopticon  lecture  was  given  by 
Professor  E.  H.  Wilson,  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  on  the  debt  we  owe  to 
China  for  the  trees,  shrubs,  fruits  and 
flowers,  which  came  originally  from  that 
country.  He  illustrated  the  lecture  by 
a series  of  rare  photographs  of  the 
trees  and  plants  as  they  grow  in  their 
native  soil. 

J.  J.  Levison,  of  Prospect  Park, 

Brooklyn,  also  gave  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture on  street  trees.  He  showed  nu- 
merous pictures  of  Prospect  Park, 

Brooklyn,  and  illustrated  the  effect  of 
tree  butchery  and  fake  tree  doctoring 
by  numerous  examples  of  deformed  and 
broken  down  trees.  He  was  particular- 
ly severe  on  quack  tree  doctors  who 
filled  up  cavities  with  cement  without 
regard  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
interior  of  the  trees. 

The  election  of  officers  took  place  on 
Tuesday,  resulting  as  follows : Presi- 

dent, James  B.  Shea,  Boston,  Mass.; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  J.  J.  Levison, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; vice-presidents,  F.  C. 
Steinhauer,  Denver  Colo. ; A.  V.  Par- 
ker, Worcester,  Mass.;  Alex.  Stuart, 
Ottawa,  Canada. ; H.  S.  Richards,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  E.  F.  A.  Reinish,  Topeka, 
Kas.;  Chas.  G.  Carpenter,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  Charles  E.  Keith,  superintendent 
of  parks,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  was  elect- 
ed Honorary  President  for  life. 

At  the  morning  session,  on  Tuesday, 
Mr.  Geo.  A.  Parker,  Hartford,  Conn., 
read  a paper  on  Park  “Accounts.”  Lat- 
er cars  were  taken  from  Horticultural 
Hall  to  Columbus  Avenue  Playground, 
thence  through  Massachusetts  Avenue 
to  the  public  landing  at  Marine  Park. 
This  was  followed  by  a short  harbor 
trip  with  lunch  on  board ; thence  to 
Strandway  Playground,  at  3:15;  then 
cars  through  Massachusetts  Avenue  and 
Commonwealth  Avenue  to  Norumbega 
Park,  arriving  there  at  4:15;  thence  to 
Wellesley,  the  Hunnewell  estate  at 
4:45;  returning  to  Boston  after  inspec- 
tion of  the  Hunnewell  estate 
The  final  business  meeting  took  place 
on  Wednesday,  after  which  cars  were 
taken  to  Public  Garden ; thence  to 
Prince  Street  Playground,  returning  by 
Charlesbank  to  Charles  River  Basin; 


then  under  guidance  of  Chairman  W. 
B.  de  las  Casas,  of  the  Metropolitan 

Park  Commission,  through  the  Fells 
and  Revere  Beach  Parkway;  back  to 
participate  in  an  old-fashioned  clambake 
served  to  the  members  as  guests  of 

the  city  of  Boston,  on  the  invitation  of 
his  honor,  Mayor  Fitzgerald. 

* * * 

The  delegation  from  the  Northwest 

spent  one  day  in  Chicago  enroute  to 
Boston.  They  were  met  on  their  ar- 
rival at  the  station  in  the  morning  and 
escorted  over  the  park  and  boulevard 
systems  of  the  city  in  autos  by  officials 
of  the  different  systems.  The  visitors 
inspected  some  of  tlft  small  parks  and 
playgrounds  for  which  Chicago  is  fam- 
ous, and  were  also  shown  the  extension 
work  on  the  water  front  at  Lincoln 
Park. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  PARK  AND  BOULE- 
VARD IMPROVEMENTS  ON  PROP- 
ERTY VAI.l  KS. 

Paper  by  W.  H.  Dunn,  Supt.  of  Parks,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  read  before  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Association 
of  Park  Supts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  great  value  of  a system  of  parks  and 
boulevards  to  a municipality  is  now  well 
recognized  and  many  able  writers  and  elo- 
quent speakers  have  admirably  presented 
the  artistic  side  of  the  work,  that  park 
reservations  beautified  and  made  available 
for  the  pleasure  and  recreation  of  the>  peo- 
ple are  necessary,  is  no  longer  questioned. 
If,  then,  we  can  show  that  the  effect  of 
these  improvements  on  adjacent  lands  is 
to  enhance  their  value  in  proportion  to  the 
cost  of  the  improvements,  we  happily  solve 
the  problem,  and  all  cities  should  be  able 
to  acquire  and  improve  a beautiful  system 
of  parks  and  boulevards  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  city  plan. 

Let  us’  discuss  the  question,  then,  from 
a purely  practical  standpoint,  a business 
point  of  view,  if  you  please.  I would  add 
to  the  park  reservations  the  boulevard  and 
connecting  parkway  plan,  affording  fine 
pleasure  driveways  upon  which  desirable 
residential  frontages  may  be  obtained.  If 
this  plan  is  followed,  and  a comprehensive 
connected  system  of  parks,  parkways  and 
boulevards  commensurate  with  the  size,  im- 
portance and  civic  spirit  of  your  city  be 
adopted  (this  work  should  be  studied  and 
recommended  by  a broad-minded,  compe- 
tent landscape  architect),  and  the  improve- 
ment work  carried  out  with  great  care  and 
attention  to  detail,  I undertake  to  say  that 
any  wideawake  city  can  establish  its  park 
system  without  one  cent  of  general  indebt- 
edness to  the  city.  In  other  words,  the  en- 
hancement in  values  of  benefited  lands  will 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  cost 
of  the  acquisition  and  improvement  of  the 
park  system.  This  will  impress  you  as 
possibly  being  a too  optimistic  view,  yet  in 
our  own  city  it  is  a fact  recognized  and 
not  disputed,  with  reference  to  boulevards 
and  to  a somewhat  less  degree  with  refer- 
ence to  parks  and  parkways. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Kansas  City 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  for  1910,  we 
have  shown  by  actual  figures  a clear  net 
enhancement  of  values  on  a boulevard  se- 
lected to  analyze  this  very  question;  this 
boulevard  is  over  three  miles  in  length  and 
passes  through  several  gradations  of  prop- 
erty, including  some  very  ordinary  resi- 
dence sections,,  a semi-industrial  territory 
and  a moderately  high-class  residential 
territory.  The  boulevard  for  its  entire 
length  is  100  feet  wide,  and  for  its  greater 
distance  was  widened  from  an  ordinary 


sixty-foot  street  by  the  condemnation  of 
20  feet  on  each  side  of  the  street.  The 
benefit  district  for  this  particular  boulevard 
was  confined  to  one  and  one-half  blocks 
on  each  side  and  parallel  with  the  same. 

I quote  from  our  report:  “It  is  an  es- 
tablished fact,  well  known  to  dealers  in 
real  estate,  that  during  the  past  ten  years 
many  thousands  of  people  have  been  at- 
tracted to  Kansas  City  as  a place  of  resi- 
dence by  her  fine  exhibition  of  civic  spirit, 
the  most  conspicuous  product  of  which  is 
her  magnificent  parks  and  pleasure  grounds. 
Many  men  who  have  been  successful  in 
business  in  town  and  village  within  the 
territory  tributary  to  Kansas  City  have  felt 
the  spell  of  her  influence,  and  when  retir- 
ing from  active  labor  have  built  beautiful 
homes  along  our  boulevards  and  settled 
here  to  rear  and  educate  their  children. 
Other  thousands  among  the  industrial  classes 
have  likewise  come,  attracted  by  the  same 
advantages,  to  seek  employment  here  and 
swell  our  population.  All  this  has  served 
not  only  to  enhance  our  real  estate  values, 
but  to  create  a real  estate  market  where 
none  before  existed.  The  figures  given  in 
this  report,  collected  by  the  Board’s  ac- 
countant, show  the  powerful  influence  which 
the  establishment  of  our  boulevards  has  had 
upon  land  values.  On  Benton  boulevard, 
upon  which  the  abutting  property  has  re- 
sponded in  a less  degree,  in  increments  of 
value,  than  on  any  other  boulevard  in  the 
city,  it  is  shown  conclusively  that  the  in- 
crease in  value  has  been  more  than  183 
per  cent  since  the  establishment  of  the 
boulevard,  and  that  after  deducting  the  cost 
to  the  property  owner  of  every  class  of 
improvements  with  which  this  frontage  has 
been  assessed,  and  deducting  also  the  aver- 
age increase  of  land  values  throughout  the 
entire  district,  which  includes  increments 
due  to  this  and  other  park  improvements 
in  the  same  district,  we  have  a clear  net 
profit,  demonstrably  due  to  the  boulevard, 
of  approximately  44  per  cent.  'But  upon 
other  boulevards,  notably  Armour,  Glad- 
stone, Linwood,  Gillham  Road  and  the 
Paseo,  the  land  gain  has  been  from  200  to 
500  per  cent,  the  greater  portion  of  it  being 
directly  attributable  to  the  establishment 
of  the  boulevards. 

“In  the  same  manner,  but  to  a lesser  de- 
gree, our  parks  have  enhanced  values,  and 
the  proof  is  incontestable  that  the  construc- 
tion of  our  park  and  boulevard  system  has 
been  a profitable  industry  for  the  tax-payer. 
Moreover,  our  parks  have  also  been  estab- 
lished and  administered  in  the  interest  of 
the  common  people;  and  while  they  fulfill 
the  artistic  demands  of  a well-planned  sys- 
tem of  ornamentation,  they  are  intended  for 
every-day  use  and  are  serviceable  to  the 
every-day  citizen  and  the  toiling  masses.” 

To  obtain  this  enhancement  in  property 
values,  three  important  things  should  be 
kept  in  mind: 

First — A well-studied  and  comprehensive 
plan  by  a competent  landscape  architect. 

Second — Proceed  under  this  plan  on  the 
theory  that  certain  areas  of  lands  will  be 
benefited. 

Third — Execute  the  plans  with  the  great- 
est attention  to  detail  of  construction. 

The  necessity  of  a broad  and  comprehen- 
sive plan  does  not  admit  of  discussion,  since 
any  haphazard  selection  of  park  lands  or 
boulevards  cannot  create  a harmonious  sys- 
tem or  any  good  ultimate  result.  Every 
city  will  present  its  own  unique  problems, 
and  since  in  all  cases  certain  fixed  condi- 
tions must  be  met,  a careful  study  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  harmonize  the  old  and 
the  new. 

The  advantage  of  acquiring  park  lands 
by  special  assessment  rather  than  by  bond 
issue  is  that  by  adopting  the  plan  of  assess- 
ments on  benefited  areas,  you  at  once  make 
the  owner  of  those  lands  a partner  in  your 
work.  He  says,  my  land  is  assessed  a cer- 
tain amount  for  the  park  improvements  in 
this  district,  I will  see  what  it  means;  he 
takes  a keen  interest  in  all  of  the  plans 
when  you  assess  his  land  directly  for  a 
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definite  park  improvement,  and  he  knows 
every  other  parcel  of  land  within  his  dis- 
trict has  been  assessed  in  a like  manner. 
He  has  a proprietary  feeling-  in  all  your 
plans  that  may  be  entirely  lacking  were 
those  plans  being  executed  under  a plan  of 
general  taxation. 

Without  careful  attention  to  detail  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance,  you  may  utterly 
fail  in  the  results  you  expect  to  attain;  no 
matter  what  the  plans  may  be,  no  matter 
what  great  and  comprehensive  schemes  may 
be  shown  on  paper,  all  these  become  prac- 
tically valueless  to  the  community  unless 
intelligently  and  consistently  executed  and 
maintained.  I desire  to  especially  empha- 
size the  necessity  of  great  care  in  executing 
the  plans,  the  application  of  the  plan  on 
the  ground,  if  you  please.  Give  attention 
to  the  details  of  grades,  lines,  curbing,  side- 
walk and  paving  surfaces,  and  finally  trees 
and  other  plantations.  It  is  careful  atten- 
tion to  these  details  of  construction  and 
maintenance  that  adds  to  the  distinction  of 
park  work.  This  may  be  made  especially 
true  of  boulevards;  the  uniformity  of  de- 
tails carried  throughout  the  length  of  a 
boulevard  adds  greatly  to  its  attractiveness, 
causes  the  abutting  property  owner  who 
pays  the  bills  to  do  so  cheerfully,  and 
makes  him  your  staunch  supporter  at  all 
times. 

A park  system  may  be  so  comprehensively 
planned  and  executed  as  to  reach  and  af- 
fect all  the  properties  throughout  the 
municipality  and  should  be  so  laid  out  as  to 
be  accessible  by  short  walks  from  any  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  and  the  benefit  assess- 
ments so  graded  as  to  be  spread  equitably 
through  • the  different  districts — all  land 
values  will  be  found  to  be  benefited  to  some 
degree. 

Experience  has  proved  that  a carefully 
developed  and  properly  maintained  park 
system  is  a splendidly  remunerative  form  of 
investment  wherever  this  work  has  been 
properly  executed  and  maintained,  and  that 
such  work  should  be  considered  an  invest- 
ment and  not  a tax. 

There  have  been  many  concrete  instances 
where  specific  park  improvements  have 
greatly  increased  the  value  of  adjacent 
lands.  In  Kansas  City,  at  least,  this  is 


Waterloo,  la.,  which  has  been  sadly 
hampered  in  its  park  ambitions  for  want 
of  funds,  has  seven  parks,  in  all  225 
acres.  All  improvements  have  to  be 
kept  within  the  park  tax.  Last  year  the 
tax  amounted  to  $10,776.43,  of  which 
amount  $5,990.91  was  appropriated  for 
West  Waterloo  and  $4,785.52  was  allot- 
ted for  the  improvements  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  East  Side  parks.  This 
year  the  tax  has  been  increased  to  two 
and  a half  mills.  Estimating  upon  the 
tax  realized  last  year,  about  $13,470.53 
will  be  received  this  year  for  the  park 
fund.  The  work  is  carried  on  under 
the  care  of  a park  commission. 

Judge  Lockwood  Honore  rendered  a 
decision  on  July  8 confirming  the  con- 
tract entered  into  between  the  South 
Park  Commissioners  and  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company  of  Chicago 
for  the  improvement  of  the  lake  front. 


an  eminently  proper  result,  inasmuch  as 
lands  without  improvements  in  this  city  are 
called  upon  to  make  the  entire  investment. 
Perhaps  no  other  community  has  called 
upon  its  land-owning  citizens  in  the  same 
measure,  to  pay  for  practically  its  entire 
park  and  boulevard  development.  The  es- 
sential value  of  such  investment  has  been 
proven  by  the  fact  that  this  city  is  con- 
stantly attracting  to  itself  the  well-to-do 
residents  of  communities  near  by.  Through 
this  source  alone  the  city  adds  greatly  to  its 
population,  and  especially  that  particularly 
desirable  class  of  residents  for  which  all 
cities  compete,  but  who  will  seek  only  those 
cities  made  attractive  and  comfortable 
through  this  form  of  municipal  government 
and  investment. 

That  the  effect  of  boulevard  improvements 
will  be  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  abutting 
and  contiguous  lands  to  the  extent,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  cost  of  such  ynprovements,  seems  to  be 
true.  The  pavements,  curbing  and  sidewalks 
need  not  to  any  appreciable  extent  exceed 
the  cost  for  the  same  improvements  on  an 
ordinary  residence  street,  but  the  boulevard 
must  be  selected  in  harmony  with  a com- 
prehensive system  of  parks,  parkways  and 
boulevards  for  the  whole  city.  The  formal 
boulevard  would  become  tiresome  unless  it 
connected  with  other  interesting  park  fea- 
tures; the  whole  to  be  worked  out  for  the 
best  result  obtainable  for  the  entire  com- 
munity, and  when  this  is  done,  the  con- 
necting boulevards  will  be  found  to  quickly 
respond  in  enhanced  values,  and  other  sec- 
tions of  the  city  will  experience  a general 
benefit  by  reason  of  the  comprehensive 
plan. 

That  this  general  benefit  is  greater  in 
actual  enhancement  of  values  of  property 
than  the  cost  of  the  Kansas  City  park  sys- 
tem in  its  present  stage  of  development  is 
freely  acknowledged,  and  the  land  owners 
of  that  city  have  now  invested  in  the  park 
system  over  eleven  and  one-half  millions  of 
dollars  and  are  our  staunch  supporters  for 
still  more  parks  and  boulevards.  In  Kan- 
sas City,  at  least,  the  effect  of  park  and 
boulevard  improvements  has  been  the  en- 
hancement of  land  values  far  in  excess  of 
the  whole  cost  of  the  acquisitions  and  im- 
provements of  their  park  system. 


The  decision  of  the  court  was  gratify- 
ing to  both  the  park  commissioners  and 
the  railroad  company.  The  contract  as 
entered  into  between  the  railroad  com- 
pany and  the  South  Park  Commission- 
ers provides  for  the  building  of  an 
outer  boulevard  connecting  Jackson  and 
Grant  Parks,  the  establishment  of 
bathing  beaches  and  other  improve- 
ments. 

For  a consideration  of  $43,450  the 
Spokane  City  Park  Board,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  has  purchased  110  acres  of  Or- 
chard avenue  property.  The  deeds  to 
the  property  have  been  passed  to  the 
city  and  the  cash  paid.  This  land  is 
very  level  and  eventually  will  probably 
be  made  into  a great  playground,  as  it 
will  afford  practically  the  only  place  this 
city  has  for  baseball  ground,  tennis 
courts,  golf  links  and  outdoor  sports. 

Rock  Creek  Park,  Washington,  D.  C., 


has  cost  to  date  about  $1,397,845.43.  The 
beauty  of  the  park  lies  in  its  closeness 
to  nature,  and  only  such  roads,  bridle 
paths  and  footpaths  should  be  opened 
as  are  necessary  to  take  care  of  the 
traffic,  a recent  report  says.  There 
are  now  in  the  park  7.4  miles  of  mac- 
adam road,  3.75  miles  of  unimproved 
roads,  about  21.5  miles  of  bridle  paths 
and  about  4 miles  of  foot  paths. 

The  Shenandoah,  la.,  Council  has  re- 
cently passed  an  ordinance  providing  for 
the  election  of  a park  commission,  com- 
posed of  three  members.  The  commis- 
sioners will  be  elected  at  the  regular  city 
election. 

The  much-talked-of  plan  for  a park 
and  boulevard  system  and  civic  center 
for  Birmingham,  Ala.,  was  given  a good 
send-off  at  a recent  dinner  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Birmingham 
on  July  17.  Col.  Robert  Galloway,  of 
Memphis,  was  present  by  special  invi- 
tation and  delivered  the  main  address 
of  the  evening.  Colonel  Galloway  was 
back  of  the  movement  which  secured 
the  system  of  parks  and  boulevards  for 
Memphis,  and  is  also  well  known  in 
Birmingham. 

No  Name  Park  is  the  smallest  park 
in  New  York  City.  It  is  a triangle  with 
sides  respectively  of  8 ft.  5 in.,  7 ft. 
9 in.  and  3 ft.  4 in.,  and  has  a tree  and 
a drinking  fountain.  It  is  bounded  by 
Amsterdam  avenue,  Hamilton  place  and 
143rd  street. 

Tryon,  S.  C.,  a place  of  rare  beauty 
of  location,  surrounded  by  some  of  the 
great  mountain  ranges  of  Western  Car- 
olina, permits  no  bill  posting  nor  paint- 
ing on  the  rocks  within  the  city  limits. 
Let  us  hear  of  more  of  this  type  of 
community. 

Legal  objections  which,  if  sustained, 
will  invalidate  special  assessments  on 
many  park  districts  in  Illinois  and  prob- 
ably force  a reorganization  of  park 
boards,  were  filed  in  the  circuit  court 
at  Belleville,  III,  on  August  1.  The  ob- 
jectors in  this  case  seek  to  prevent  the 
park  board  from  enforcing  its  schedule 
of  assessments,  and  attacks  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  statute  which  gives 
park  boards  the  right  to  levy  special 
assessments. 

The  City  Council  of  Lewiston,  Idaho, 
has  passed  an  ordinance  authorizing  a 
bond  election  September  3 for  $43,000 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Howe  and  Del- 
sol  tracts  east  of  the  city  and  improv- 
ing them  for  general  park  purposes  for 
the  permanent  home  of  the  Northwest 
Live  Stock  Show  and  Fall  Fair.  The 
Howe  place  of  40  acres  will  cost  $17,500; 
the  Delsol  place  of  18  to  20  acres, 
$10,500,  leaving  a fund  of  $15,000  avail- 
able for  the  improvements. 

( Continued  on  Page  VI) 
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ADVERTISING  SPECIAL  CARE  AND  LOT  ENDOWMENT 


Attention  to  the  last  resting  place 
of  man  is  an  obligation  placed  upon 
the  living,  by  ancient  custom  and  by 
all  the  feelings  of  common  humanity. 
Not  only  is  this  obligation  one  of  af- 
fection, but  it  also  makes  strong  ap- 
peal from  the  standpoint  of  duty,  as 
in  many  instances  the  present  posi- 
tion in  life  and  the  many  comforts 
and  conveniences  enjoyed  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  efforts  of  those  whose 
place  of  burial  may  not  be  properly 
attended  to,  because  no  permanent  en- 
dowment for  that  purpose  has  been 
made.  The  living  owner  of  a lot  need 
not  look  far  to  appreciate  that  if  pro- 
vision for  perpetual  care  is  not  made 
by  himself,  it  is  seldom  attended  to 
by  his  heirs. 

“Gone  are  the  living,  but  the  dead  re- 
main— ” 


And  not  neglected  for  a hand  un- 
seen 

Scattering  its  bounty  like  a summer 
rain, 

Still  keeps  their  graves  and  their 
remembrance  green.” 

— Longfellow. 

Few  cemeteries  give  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  advertising  the  advisability  of 
perpetual  and  special  care,  and  other 
special  forms  of  service  rendered  by 
the  cemetery  authorities.  We  have 
previously  called  attention  to  the  care- 
ful attention  given  to  this  matter  by 
Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  Philadelphia, 
and  to  the  wide  variety  of  special  serv- 
ice rendered  for  lot  holders  in  the 
grounds  of  this  cemetery.  We  have 
shown  illustrations  in  these  pages 
from  special  books  issued  by  this  cem- 
etery on  brick  graves  and  tombs  and 


grave  decorations,  and  the  accom- 
ing  picture  is  from  a general  illus- 
trated booklet  that  contains  in  addi- 
tion many  pictures  and  descriptive 
matter  on  special  care  of  lots,  en- 
dowments, bequests  and  modes  of 
burial.  No  lot  holder  in  Laurel  LI  ill 
Cemetery  is  allowed  to  forget  that  he 
should  place  in  trust,  with  the  Ceme- 
tery Company,  a fund  to  keep  in  or- 
der his  lot  and  the  memorials 
thereon. 

With  the  sale  of  the  first  lot,  the 
Trustees  of  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  be- 
gan a Permanent  Fund.  The  Perma- 
nent Fund  is  created  by  the  setting 
apart  and  the  investing  of  a certain 
proportion  of  the  moneys  received  by 
the  Company  from  the  sale  of  each 
lot,  the  income  whereof  is  applied  to 
the  preservation  of  the  cemetery  in 


PERPETUAL  CARE  LOT  IN  LAUREL  HILL  CEMETERY,  PHILADELPHIA,  AND  IVY  BORDERED  TOMB. 
Care  Fund  Also  Provides  for  Cross  Planted  With  Ivy. 
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good  order,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
its  buildings,  enclosures,  roads,  walks 
and  grounds. 

On  hundreds  of  lots  in  Laurel  Hill 
Cemetery  may  be  seen  the  neatly  let- 
tered perpetual  care  sign  while  many 
other  well  kept  lots  attest  the  number 
of  persons  who  provide  through  Spe- 
cial Yearly  Care  for  the  lots  in  which 
they  are  interested.  Lots  thus  designated 
have  been  endowed.  Not  all  endowed 
lots  are  designated,  as  the  designator 
is  not  placed  in  a lot  against  the  wish- 
es of  the  person  creating  the  endow- 
ment. 

Each  endowment  and  trust  is  treat- 
ed each  year  as  an  individual  order 
as  if  received  direct  from  the  maker 
of  the  trusts,  and  surplus  income  is 
kept  to  the  credit  of  the  special  trusts 
until  required  by  the  lot  in  whose  fa- 
vor it  is  received. 

When  it  is  desired  to  leave  funds  to 
the  cemetery  company  for  the  care  of 


lots,  memorials  and  structures  on  lots 
it  is  strongly  recommended  that  the 
Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  Company  be 
consulted  as  to  the  amount  of  in- 
come probably  required  to  carry  out 
the  intentions  of  the  person  endowing 
the  lot. 

Sod,  ivy,  rosebushes  and  other 
plants  require  constant  attention  to 
keep  them  in  presentable  condition, 
and  at  last,  even  with  the  best  of  care, 
die  and  must  be  replaced.  The  earth 
in  graves  settles  into  itself  as  time 
passes  and  the  grave  mound  must  be 
made  over  again  and  sodded.  Mauso- 
leums, monuments  and  headstones 
cannot  be  erected  and  placed  so  firmly 
as  to  forever  defy  the  natural  forces 
which  are  continually  at  work  to  de- 
face and  destroy  them.  It  is  believed 
that  those  who  provide  in  Laurel  Hill 
Cemetery  a last  resting  place  for 
themselves  and  kindred,  will  feel  the 
necessity  of  protecting  such  a place 


and  the  memorials  thereon  against  the 
destroying  effects  of  time,  either  by 
endowing  the  lot  in  which  they  are 
interested,  during  their  life  time,  or 
by  a bequest  in  their  will  and  a form 
of  bequest  for  insertion  in  wills  is  sug- 
gested as  follows: 

“I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Laurel 
Hill  Cemetery  Company,  a corpora- 
tion organized  and  existing  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the 

sum  of  dollars,  (see 

note  A)  in  trust  nevertheless,  to  in- 
vest and  keep  the  same  invested  in 
such  securities  as  to  said  Laurel  Hill 
Cemetery  Company  may  seem  best, 
and  to  apply  the  net  income  received 
therefrom  to  the  care  of  Lot  number 

in  Section  , in  the 

grounds  of  said  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery 
Company,  situate  in  the  City  and 
County  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  which  lot 
is  recorded  in  the  Cemetery’s  Books 
in  the  name  of ” 


LEGAL  DECISIONS  ON  CEMETERY  BEQUESTS— II 


Provisions  Authorizing  an  Immediate 
Expenditure. 

A testamentary  provision  directing 
the  immediate  expenditure  of  money 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a monu- 
ment, or  fencing  or  otherwise  putting 
a burial  place  in  repair,  obviously  is 
not  open  to  the  objection  that  it  cre- 
ates a perpetuity,  which  invalidates 
provisions  for  perpetual  maintenance; 
and  since  it  is  not  for  a charitable 
use,  it  is  not  obnoxious  to  the  statute 
of  mortmain. 

It  has  frequently  been  held  that  a 
testamentary  provision  by  bequest  or 
by  direction  to  the  executor  for  the 
erection  of  a tomb  or  monument  is 
valid.  Johnson  v.  Holifield  (1885)  79 
Ala.  423,  58  Am.  Rep.  596;  Re  Kop- 
pikus  (1905)  1 Cal.  App.  84,  81  Pac. 
732;  Ford  v.  Ford  (1891)  91  Ky.  572, 
16  S.  W.  451;  Detwiller  v.  Hartman 
(1883)  37  N.  J.  Eq.  347;  Wood  v. 
Vandenburgh  (1837)  6 Paige,  277; 

Emans  v.  Hickman  (1877)  12  Hun, 
425;  Bainbridge’s  Appeal  (1881)  97 
Pa.  482;  Mcllvain  v.  Hockaday  (1904) 
36  Tex.  Civ.  App.  1,  81  S.  W.  54. 

And  see  Masters  v.  Masters  (1717) 

1 P.  Wms.  423,  in  which  a direction 
for  the  erection  of  a monument  to 
testator’s  mother  was  treated  as  good. 

“To  hold  otherwise,”  said  the  court 
in  Detwiller  v.  Hartman  (1883)  37  N. 
J.  Eq.  347,  “would  be  to  deny  the 
right  of  the  testator  to  dispose  of  his 
estate.  It  is  conceded  that  a testator 
may  make  provision  by  his  will  for 
the  erection  of  a memorial  to  himself 
at  his  grave,  but  his  right  to  provide 


for  one  so  expensive  as  that  which  this 
testator  contemplated,  and  for  which  he 
has  provided  in  the  will  under  consid- 
eration, is  denied.  It  is  obvious  that  if 
the  right  to  dispose  of  any  part  of  his 
estate  for  the  purpose  exists,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly does,  this  court  cannot  limit 
its  exercise  except  as  the  necessities  of 
the  administration  may  require.  The 
suggestion  that  a much  less  expensive  and 
ostentatious  memorial  would  be  appro- 
priate than  that  for  which  the  testator  has 
seen  fit  to  provide  cannot  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  the  matter.  The 
testator  was  the  sole  judge  on  that 
subject,  and  his  judgment  is  not  liable 
to  be  reviewed  in  any  court.  As  this 
court  manifestly  cannot  deal  with  the 
provision  as  a violation  of  good  taste, 
neither  can  it  deal  with  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  a wasteful  expendi- 
ture. As  to  that,  too,  the  testator  was 
the  sole  judge.” 

It  stands  on  the  same  footing  as 
an  expensive  funeral.  Mellick  v.  The 
Asylum  (1821)  Jacob,  180,  23  Revised 
Rep.  21. 

Such  a provision  is  not  for  a chari- 
table use,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute  of  mortmain.  Ibid;  Adnam  v. 
Cole  (1843)  6 Beav.  353;  Trimmer  v. 
Danby  (1856)  25  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  424, 
2 Jur.  N.  S.  367,  4 Week.  Rep.  399. 

A bequest  to  executors  in  trust  to 
buy  a burial  lot,  and  to  provide  a 
fence  for  the  lot,  is  valid.  Detwiller 
v.  Hartman  (1883)  37  N.  J.  Eq.  347. 

In  Cool  v.  Higgins  (1873)  23  N.  J. 
Eq.  308,  it  was  held  that  where  a will 
directed  the  executors  to  erect  and 


keep  in  repair  an  iron  fence  around  a 
certain  cemetery  lot,  they  might  main- 
tain ' a suit  in  equity  against  the  de- 
visees of  land  charged  by  the  will 
with  all  legacies  and  expenses  direct- 
ed by  it,  for  the  expenses  of  erecting 
such  fence. 

A bequest  to  an  executor  of  money 
for  the  inclosure  of  a family  grave- 
yard, and  for  the  erection  of  a suit- 
able monument  over  the  graves  of 
testator’s  parents,  is  valid.  Fite  v. 
Beasley  (1883)  12  Lea,  328. 

A provision  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  over  the  graves  of  the  tes- 
tator and  his  wife  is  within  the  pro- 
tection of  a statute  declaring  that  a 
devise  for  “any  charitable  or  humane 
purpose”  shall  be  valid.  Ford  v.  Ford 
(1891)  91  Ky.  572,  16  S.  W.  451. 

A bequest  for  the  erection  of  monu- 
ments to  the  memory  of  certain  dis- 
tinguished men  is  valid;  but  a be- 
quest “for  assisting  to  raise  monu- 
ments to  the  memory  of  all  other 
officers  and  soldiers  from  the  state  of 
Alabama  who  distinguished  them- 
selves, or  those  who  have  died  from 
wounds  or  were  killed  in  defense  of 
their  country  in  the  present  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
federate State,”  is  invalid  on  account 
of  the  impossibility  of  its  perform- 
ance. Gilmer  v.  Gilmer  (1868)  42 
Ala.  9. 

But  in  M’Caig  v.  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity (1907)  S.  C.  231  (as  digested 
in  l Mews,  Eng.  Case  Law  Dig.  Supp. 
p.  231),  where  a testator  directed  the 
income  of  his  heritable  estate  to  be 
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used  in  erecting — first,  statues  of  him- 
self and  other  members  of  his  family, 
and  secondly,  artistic  towers  on  his 
estate,  declaring  that  his  wish  was  to 
encourage  young  rising  artists,  and 
for  that  purpose  prizes  were  to  be 
given  for  the  best  plans  of  the  pro- 
posed statues  and  towers,  it  was  held 
that  it  was  not  an  educational  or 
charitable  bequest.  Compare  with  the 
preceding  case,  Smith’s  Estate  (1897) 
181  Pa.  109,  37  Atl.  114,  under  II.  b.  1, 
infra. 

A bequest  to  trustees,  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  construction  of  a fence 
around  a public  cemetery,  and  the 
construction  of  a vault  therein  for  the 
use  thereof,  is  not  void  as  contrary 


to  the  statute  against  perpetuities, 
there  being  nothing  restrictive  of 
alienation  in  the  provision.  Louns- 
bury  v.  Square  Lake  Burial  Asso. 
(1910)  — Mich.  — . 129  N.  W.  36. 

In  Pfaler  v.  Raberg  (1885)  3 Dem. 
360,  it  was  held  that  a gift  of  the 
residuary  estate  to  the  executrix,  “to 
remain  with  her  forever  upon  the  fol- 
lowing trust  however:  to  be  devoted 
and  applied  in  such  sums  and  amounts 
as  she  may  see  fit  to  preserve  and 
keep  in  order  my  burial  place  or  plot 
in  B.  cemetery,”  was  valid,  the  ob- 
ject for  which  the  trust  was  created 
being  one  for  which  the  law  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  a testator  to  make 
provision,  and  (the  executrix  being 


empowered  to  consume  the  entire 
residue  at  once,  or  to  draw  upon  it 
from  time  to  time,  as  in  her  judgment 
might  seem  advisable)  not  involving 
an  unlawful  suspension  of  the  power 
of  alienation. 

But  in  Hartson  v.  Elden  (1892)  50 
N.  J.  Eq.  522,  26  Atl.  561,  it  was  held 
that  a testamentary  provision  that 
$2,000  “may  be  employed  in  building  a 
monument  for”  testator’s  parents,  sis- 
ter, and  brothers,  being  permissive, 
and  not  imperative,  is  bad  under  the 
rule  against  perpetuities,  as  a power 
that  may  never  be  exercised,  or  may 
not  be  exercised  within  lives  in  being 
at  its  execution  and  twenty-one  years. 

(To  be  continued.) 


RECENT  PROGRESS  OF  CREMATION  IN  EUROPE 


The  figures  given  in  the  accompany- 
ing table  show  a distinct  but  slow  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  bodies  dis- 
posed of  in  that  way  in  Great  Britain, 
and  a much  more  rapid  increase  in 
Germany,  says  the  British  Medical 
Journal.  As  to  other  countries 
it  is  not  easy  to  get  exact  figures; 
they  are  scattered  through  various 
more  or  less  inaccessible  publications 
or  not  published  at  all.  Some  of  the 
societies  formed  to  further  the  move- 
ment should  make  it  their  business  to 
collect  all  available  statistics  and  pub- 
lish them  from  time  to  time.  This 
could  hardly  fail  to  help  in  exciting 
interest  in  the  public  mind  as  to  an 
important  matter,  which  at  present  it 
looks  upon  with  repugnance  or  indif- 
ference. This  feeling  is  largely  due 
to  ignorance,  for  although  death  in 
itself  is  not  to  most  people  a cheerful 
subject  of  contemplation,  it  is  made 
infinitely  worse  to  the  imagination 
by  the  thought  of  the  horrors  of  bur- 
ial. The  public  mind  needs  to  be  edu- 
cated on  the  subject.  How  is  this  to 
be  done?  Scarcely  by  the  distribution 
of  leaflets  or  even  by  the  oratory  of 
paid  lecturers,  as  if  it  were  an  unpop- 
ular Act  of  Parliament.  It  can  only 
be  done  sensim  sine  sensn  by  the  in- 
stallation of  the  hygienic  advantages 
of  cremation  as  the  opportunity 
arises.  This  private  and  informal 
propaganda  can  usefully  be  carried  on 
by  individual  medical  practitioners. 
Although  the  profession  is  virtually 
agreed  that  cremation  is  from  a sani- 
tary point  of  view  the  best  method  of 
disposal  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  the 
time  has  not,  we  think,  yet  come  for 
what  may  be  called  an  official  utter- 
ance on  the  subject;  the  public  is  not 
yet  prepared  to  respond  adequately 
to  the  teaching.  The  diffusion  of 


knowledge  on  the  subject  is  a neces- 
sary preliminary,  and,  as  a first  step 
the  collection  of  exact  figures  show- 
ing the  position  of  cremation  in  all 
civilized  countries  should  be  under- 
taken. 

Man  is  to  a great  extent  led  by  ex- 
ample, and  we  are  convinced  that  the 
progress  of  cremation  in  Germany  has 
been  greatly  aided  by  the  particulars 
given  in  Die  Flamme.  The  Crema- 
tion Society  of  Great  Britain  does  all 
that,  with  the  limited  means  at  its 
disposal,  it  can  to  fulfil  the  mission 
which  it  has  undertaken.  The  Bel- 
gian Society  issues  La  Cremation , 
which  ought  to  help  the  cause.  We 
ourselves  have  for  years  past  pub- 
lished all  the  facts  within  our  reach, 
and  have  sought  to  impress  the  ad- 
vantages of  cremation  on  the  public 
mind.  Parts  of  these  articles  have 
often  been  quoted  by  the  general 
press.  But  newspapers,  as  a rule, 
seem  to  be  afraid  that  their  pages 
will  be  defiled  if  they  touch  the  sub- 
ject. This  is  not  a very  dignified  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  the  organs  which 
exist  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
public  mind.  An  honorable  exception 
is  the  Referee,  in  which  Mr.  G.  R. 
Sims  (“Dagonet”)  is  not  afraid  to 
force  the  matter  on  the  attention  of 
his  innumerable  readers. 

The  reform  is  one  that  is  bound  to 
come  in  time,  for  already  the  over- 
crowding of  cemeteries  in  various 
places  is  a danger  to  the  public 
health,  and  the  purchase  of  land  for 
the  purpose  of  burial  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult,  and  throws  an  un- 
necessary additional  burden  on  the 
ratepayer.  The  advocates  of  crema- 
tion have  therefore,  from  every  point 
of  view,  a right  to  plead  for  the  active 
co-operation  of  the  leaders  of  thought 


in  all  countries  in  hastening  the  ad- 
vent of  this  reform. 

The  list  of  persons  whose  bodies 
have  been  cremated  at  Golder’s  Green 
and  elsewhere  contains  the  names  of 
several  well-known  clergymen  of  dif- 
ferent denominations.  This  fact  en- 
courages us  to  hope  that  the  pulpit 
may  yet  be  used  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  which  closely  concerns  the 
welfare  of  the  living  and  can  in  no 
way  harmfully  affect  the  dead.  Cre- 
mation, as  we  have  several  times 
shown,  is  not  opposed  to  any  theo- 
logical dogma,  and  is  accepted  in 
principle  even  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  which  allows  the  burning 
of  dead  bodies  in  times  of  pestilence. 
It  would  powerfully  aid  the  accept- 
ance of  cremation  if  some  broad- 
minded preachers  who  command  pub- 
lic attention  would  lay  the  theological 
bogey — for  it  is  nothing  else— that 
stands  in  the  way  of  reform  in  the 
mode  of  disposal  of  the  dead.  It 
should  be  insisted  upon  that  nothing 
can  be  more  reverent  than  the  treat- 
ment of  a body  that  is  cremated.  It 
is  never  touched  by  the  hands  of 
those  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  dis- 
charge of  this  last  duty,  and  the  ashes, 
are  gathered  with  the  utmost  care 
into  the  receptacle  in  which  they  are 
to  remain.  When  we  compare  this 
procedure  with  the  filling  of  a grave 
with  earth,  and  with  the  roughness 
and  disregard  of  decency  often  dis- 
played abroad — where,  we  have  seen 
a body  thrown  out  of  a coffin  into 
a shallow  grave  and  pressed  down, 
when  covered  only  with  a thin  layer 
of  earth,  by  the  stamping  of  the 
grave-diggers — we  can  only  wonder 
that  sentiment  should  still  be  gener- 
ally on  the  side  of  burial. 

Cremation  gets  rid  of  all  the  hor- 
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rors  of  decomposition.  If  these  were 
realized  every  one  would  cry  out  with 
Hamlet,  “How  abhorred  in  my  imag- 
ination it  is!  My  gorge  rises  at  it.” 
We  would  speak  with  all  tenderness 
of  the  feeling  that  sees  in  cremation 
a kind  of  outrage  on  the  dead.  Some 
feel  that  the  separation  from  the 
loved  one  they  have  lost  is  somehow 
less  complete  when  the  body  is  laid 
in  the  ground  than  when  it  is  quickly 
destroyed  by  fire.  But  this  is,  after 
all,  not  only  a morbid  but  a selfish 
sentiment,  for  it  is  only  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  survivors.  It  is  surely 
a greater  outrage  to  the  dead  to  let 
their  bodies  rot  in  the  ground  than  to 
save  them  from  putrefaction  by  a 
flame  which  in  the  most  literal  sense 
is  purifying.  It  is,  we  have  no  doubt, 
the  freedom  ensured  by  cremation 
from  loathsome  decay  that  makes  so 
many  artists  and  men  and  women  of 
letters  choose  it  instead  of  burial.  By 
all  means  let  the  ashes  be  buried  with 
all  suitable  rites,  and  amidst  surround- 
ings likely  to  soothe  the  sorrowing- 
heart  by  their  beauty.  Cremation 
would  make  it  possible  to  continue 
the  custom  consecrated  by  long  usage 
of  burying  in  churches.  The  state  of 
things  found  in  some  old  churches 
when  vaults  have  been  opened  or  ex- 
cavations have  been  made  has  from 
time  to  time  shown  how  revolting  and 
dangerous  this  custom  is  when  bodies 
are  buried  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Some  years  ago  protests  were  made 
in  the  name  of  hygiene  against  fur- 
ther burials  in  Westminster  Abbey; 
and,  to  judge  from  letters  which  ap- 
peared in  the  press,  these  protests 
were  regarded  by  some  as  imperti- 
nent and  almost  sacrilegious.  It  is 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  there 
fore,  that  we  noted  that  in  the  cases 
of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  and  Lord  Lis- 
ter, the  offer  of  interment  was  made 
subject  to  previous  cremation.  This 
enlightened  action  of  the  Dean  will 
doubtless  have  a great  influence  in 
disabusing  people’s  minds  of  the  no- 
tion that  there  is  something  in  cre- 
mation inconsistent  with  Christianity. 
We  recently  met  with  a curious  in- 
stance of  this  prejudice  in  a review 
which  appeared  in  that  very  superior 
publication,  the  Literary  Supplement 
of  the  Times.  Speaking  of  a tomb 
in  the  Cathedral  in  Toledo  bearing 
the  inscription  Hie  jacet  pulvis  et 
cinis,  et  nihil,  the  writer  said  that  was 
a strange  sentiment  to  find  expressed 
in  a Christian  church.  But  what  more 
is  there  besides  the  decaying  remains 
of  the  body  to  be  found  in  any  tomb? 
We  think  this  worth  mentioning  as 
it  illustrates  the  state  of  mind  that 


engenders  antagonism  to  cremation. 
There  is  an  irrational  feeling  that 
there  is  something  more — some  spark 
of  the  divina  particula  aerai — which  is 
destroyed  by  cremation.  So  gro- 
tesque a conception  may  be  left  to 
the  occultists;  Christianity  does  not 
teach  that  the  soul  dies  with  the  body, 
still  less  that  it  moulders  with  it  in 
the  grave. 

We  have  laid  some  stress  on  the 
theological  objection  to  cremation 
because  it  is  the  most  powerful.  The 
argument  that  the  burning  of  the 
body  destroys  evidence  of  crime  has 
a certain  weight;  but  this  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  number  and  strin- 
gency of  the  regulations  that  must  be 
complied  with  before  permission  is 
granted  for  the  cremation  of  a body. 
No  precaution  can  absolutely  prevent 
the  possibility  of  a crime  remaining 
undetected.  But  it  may  confidently  be 
affirmed  that  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Cremation  Act  of  1902  and  the  Reg- 
ulations of  1903  that  risk  has  been  re- 
duced to  a minimum.  Cremation  is 
a far  greater  protection  to  the  public 
than  the  ordinary  system  of  death 
certification,  which,  lax  as  it  is  in  its 
provisions,  is  still  more  laxly  carried 
out  in  practice. 

Great  Britain. 

From  the  table  given  on  the  pre- 
ceding page  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
total  number  of  cremations  in  Great 
Britain  during  1911  was  1,023.  Of  that 
number  656  were  carried  out  at  the 
two  crematoriums — Golder’s  Green  and 
Woking — managed  by  the  London 
Cremation  Society.  The  total  shows 
an  increase  of  183  as  compared  with 
last  year. 

Germany. 

In  Germany  cremation  has  made 
much  more  rapid  progress.  The  va- 
rious societies  have  a total  member- 
ship of  about  60,000.  The  total  num- 
ber of  bodies  disposed  of  by  this 
method  in  1911  was  7,555,  as  against 
6,074  in  1910,  an  increase  of  1,481,  or 
more  than  24  per  cent.  The  figures 
for  the  several  crematories  are  as  fol- 
lows (the  figures  in  brackets  repre- 
sent the  number  in  1910): 


Baden-Baden  

71 

(48) 

Bremen  

561 

(454) 

Chemnitz  

630 

(643) 

Coburg' 

. . . .326 

(310) 

(25) 

Dessau  

Dresden  

328 

Eisenach  

162 

(164) 

Gera  

213 

(79) 

Goppingen  

12 

Gotha  

598 

(549) 

(678) 

Hamburg  

669 

Heidelberg  106  (112) 

Heilbronn  61  (36) 

Jena  391  (413) 

Karlsruhe  123  (143) 

Leipsiz  905  (477) 

Lubeck  98  (50) 

Mainz  450  (410) 

Mannheim  218  (188) 

Meiningen  17 

Offenbach  a.  M 268  (208) 

Possneck  88  (89) 

Reutlingen  13 

Sonneberg  2 

Stuttgart  438  (356) 

Ulm  336  (297) 

Weimar  9 

Zittau  289  (206) 

Zwickau  140  (139) 


From  this  list  it  will  be  seen  that 
six  new  crematoriums  were  opened 
in  Germany  during  1911,  and  therefore 
afford  no  figures  for  comparison; 
these  are  at  Reutlingen;  Dresden 
(opened  May  19th,  1911);  Meiningen 
(opened  on  October  8th) ; Goppingen 
(opened  on  October  8th);  Weimar 
(opened  on  December  8th) ; and  Son- 
neberg (opened  on  December  12th). 

The  progress  of  cremation  in  Ger- 
many may  be  estimated  from  the 
steadily  ascending  scale  of  the  num- 
bers. In  1878  only  1 body  was  burnt; 
in  1880  there  were  16;  in  1885  there 
were  79;  in  1890,  there  were  111;  in 
1895  there  were  266;  in  1900  there 
were  639.  From  that  time  the  in- 
crease was  much  more  rapid,  the 
number  of  cremations  in  1905  having 
been  1,768;  in  1910,  as  already  said, 
6,074;  and  7,555  in  1911.  The  total 
number  of  cremations  carried  out  in 
Germany  up  to  December  31st,  1911, 
was  37,529. 

Now  that  a law  permitting  crema- 
tion has  been  passed  in  Prussia,  there 
will  doubtless  be  a still  further  in- 
crease in  the  number  disposed  of  in 
this  manner.  The  law  was  passed  in 
the  face  of  much  opposition,  but  in 
its  passage  through  the  Legislature 
was  so  modified  that  its  sphere  of 
operation  was  greatly  restricted. 
Among  other  provisions  was  one 
which  can  only  have  been  introduced 
with  a purpose  hostile  to  the  general 
acceptance  of  cremation.  This  was 
that  in  the  case  of  women  the  body 
must  be  examined,  and  the  evidence 
of  virginity,  if  present,  mentioned. 
Naturally,  the  proposed  post-mortem 
outrage  excited  widespread  indigna- 
tion. The  women  of  Berlin  held  a 
meeting  of  protest,  and  sent  a petition 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  asking 
for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  clause. 
Herr  von  Dallwitz  bowed  before  the 
storm,  and  it  is  stated  that  as  a mat- 
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ter  of  fact  only  one  certificate  was 
given.  That  was  in  the  case  of  a lady 
aged  75,  who  was  declared  by  a med- 
ical certificate  to  be  a virgin — “as  far 
as  that  can  be  established.”  This  in- 
cident shows  to  what  lengths  the  op- 
ponents of  cremation  will  go  to  make 
it  unpopular. 

Austria. 

The  Central  Cremation  Society, 
whose  headquarters  are  in  Vienna, 
has,  according  to  the  official  report 
for  1910,  1,172  members.  The  ten  lo- 
cal affiliated  societies  have  2,029,  mak- 
ing a total  of  3,201.  These  figures,  as 
compared  with  those  for  1909,  repre- 
sent an  increase  of  6.6  per  cent  in  the 
membership  of  the  Central  Society, 
and  23.1  per  cent  in  that  of  the  local 
societies.  In  the  course  of  1910  the 
bodies  of  115  Austrian  subjects  were 
burnt  in  German  and  Swiss  crema- 
tories. 


Belgium. 

There  is  a Belgian  Society  for  the 
propagation  of  cremation.  Its  head- 
quarters are  in  Brussels.  The  honor- 
ary presidents  are  Count  d’Alviella, 
senator;  M.  Paul  Janson,  a represen- 
tative; and  M.  Ernest  Solvay,  a for- 
mer senator.  There  is  also  a so- 
ciety of  the  same  kind  which  has  its 
headquarters  in  Antwerp.  These  so- 
cieties furnish  members  the  names  of 
undertakers  who  guarantee  to  have 
cremation  carried  out  with  proper  pre- 
cautions in  Paris  or  at  Mainz. 

Switzerland. 

Cremation  was  legalized  in  Switz- 
erland in  1884.  There  are  now  ten 
crematories  in  that  country— -at  Zurich 
(opened  in  1889),  at  Basel  (1898),  at 
Geneva  (1902),  at  Saint  Gall  (1903), 
at  Bern  (1908),  at  Lausanne  (1909),  at 
La-Chaux-de-Fonds  (1909)  and  at 
Winterthur,  Brenne,  and  Aarau,  each 


opened  in  1911.  These  crematories 
are  the  property  of  societies,  with  the 
exception  of  those  at  Basel,  Geneva, 
and  Zurich,  which  belong  to  the  mu- 
nicipalities of  those  towns.  There  are 
eighteen  cremation  societies  in  Switz- 
erland. The  progress  of  that  method 
of  disposing  of  the  dead  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  in  1889, 
when  the  first  crematory  was  opened 
at  Zurich,  21  bodies  were  burnt, 
whilst  in  1910,  when  there  were  seven 
at  work,  the  number  of  cremations 
was  1,210. 

Other  Countries. 

We  have  no  recent  statistics  about 
cremations  in  other  countries.  It 
may  be  remembered,  however,  that 
in  the  United  States  there  were,  in 
1908,  38  crematories,  in  Italy  there 
are  28,  in  France  5,  in  Sweden  and 
Norway  4,  in  Russia  2,  and  in  Den- 
mark 1. 


Table  of  Cremations  Carried  out  in  Great'  Britain  since  the  Opening  of  Woking  Crematorium  in  1885. 
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54 
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95 

140 

108 
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106  114 
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Manchester 

3 

30 

47 

58  52 

51  62 

88 

83 

96 

Si 

92 

98 

97 

90 

98 
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1 14 
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1,586 

Glasgow 

I IO 
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20 
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35 

44 

30 
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30 

28 

39 
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Liverpool 
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54 

35 

40 

35 

46 

34 

32 

46 

37 

50 
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17 

29 

37 
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18 
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445 

451 
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707 

795  855 

840  1,023 

9,984 

THE  MILWAUKEE  CONVENTION  OF  THE  A.  A.  C.  S. 


AN  APPEAL 

To  the  Members  of  the  Association  of 
American  Cemetery  Superintend- 
ents and  Officials  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  Cemetery  Work : 

The  time  for  the  twenty-sixth  annual 
convention,  to  be  held  in  Milwaukee, 
August  20  to  22,  is  drawing  near,  and 
we  should  all  do  something  to  increase 
the  membership.  There  is  nothing  like 
a personal  appeal  to  get  results. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  superintendent, 
in  justice  to  himself  and  his  fellows,  to 
uphold  in  every  possible  way  this  grand 
organization  and  to  do  his  share  towards 
the  general  advancement  which  is  sure 
to  follow  the  fraternizing  of  congenial 
spirits,  since  all  our  material  interests 
are  identical. 

This  gathering  together  is  the  mould- 
ing and  assimilating  of  the  concrete 
wisdom  of  the  many,  and  thus  brings 
the  members  to  a lively  sense  of  their 
duties  and  privileges  and  a better  reali- 
zation of  what  is  possible  through  the 


medium  of  a well  supported  organiza- 
tion to  promote  the  fraternal  spirit, 
with  a more  correct  understanding  and 
a better  appreciation  of  the  nobility  of 
our  calling. 

People  in  all  walks  of  life  are  con- 
stantly looking  for  something  better, 
even  in  cemeteries.  We  cannot  afford 
to  be  behind;  we  must  be  up  with  the 
times  or  be  lost  in  the  struggle ; only 
the  live  fish  can  breast  the  current — 
the  dead  ones  go  with  it. 

Conventions  are  always  an  encour- 
agement. They  give  zest  to  the  work, 
feed  the  intellect,  enrich  our  litera- 
ture; they  are  a unifying  force,  they  es- 
tablish and  cement  friendship  and  bring 
into  an  advantageous  contact  the  super- 
intendents from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  opportunities  presenting  them- 
selves at  the  coming  convention  in  all 
probability  will  be  the  largest  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  society,  and  the  results 
which  we  hope  to  see  accomplished  at 
that  time  will,  we  trust,  make  history. 


The  convention  of  the  Progressives, 
just  ended  in  Chicago,  will  go  down  in 
history,  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  coming  convention  of  Cemetery 
Superintendents,  to  be  held  in  Milwau- 
kee, August  20-22,  should  not  contrib- 
ute its  share  to  history.  Thanking  you 
in  advance,  and  hoping  to  meet  you  all 
in  Milwaukee,  I remain. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

John  J.  Stephens, 
President  A.  A.  C.  S. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Aug.  6th,  1912. 


The  programme  for  the  convention  of 
■the  Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents  at  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
August  20,  21  and  22,  1912,  includes 
eight  addresses  on  subjects  of  pertinent 
interest  to  cemetery  directors  and  man- 
agers. Six  of  these  are  by  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  association  who  were  pres- 
ent twenty-five  years  ago  at  Spring 
Grove  Cemetery,  Cincinnati,  O.,  when  the 
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organization  was  formed  in  1887. 

These  addresses  and  their  speakers 
are  as  follows : 

The  Origin,  Progress  and  Present 
Condition  of  the  A.  A.  C.  S.,  George  W. 
Creesy,  Superintendent  Harmony  Grove 
Cemetery,  Salem,  Mass. 

A Few  Thoughts,  Retrospective  and 
Prospective,  H.  A.  Church,  Superintend- 
ent Oakdale  Cemetery,  Urbana,  O. 

Endowment  of  Private  Mausoleums, 
Frank  Enrich,  Superintendent  Wood- 
lawn  Cemetery,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Art  in  the  Modern  Cemetery,  O.  C. 
Simonds,  Graceland  Cemetery,  Chicago, 
111. 

The  Best  Modern  Dust  Layer  and 
Road  Binder,  J.  C.  Cline,  Superintend- 
ent Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Dayton,  O. 

Horticulture  in  the  Cemetery,  John 
Reid,  Superintendent  Mt.  Elliott  and 
Mt.  Olivet  Cemeteries,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Other  addresses  are : The  Ideal  Cem- 
etery, by  William  Falconer,  Superin- 
tendent Allegheny  Cemetery,  Pitts- 


The  Fairview  Cemetery  Association 
has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  continuous  improvement 
of  all  the  cemeteries  in  Joplin,  Mo. 
Owners  of  lots  in  any  of  the  city’s  bury- 
ing grounds  are  eligible  to  membership. 
The  annual  dues  are  one  dollar. 

Union  Cemetery,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
is  still  giving  the  authorities  much  to 
think  about.  The  city  plan  runs  up 
against  it  and  it  is  now  proposed  that 
the  city  should  purchase  the  property, 
and  so  obtain  a site  for  a civic  center. 
It  is  a barrier  between  the  business 
part  of  Kansas  City  and  the  South  resi- 
dence section. 

The  joint  committee  from  the  Hope 
Cemetery  association  Galesburg,  111., 
appointed  to  work  on  the  plan  for  se- 
curing a $25,000  endowment  fund  for 
the  perpetual  care  of  the  cemetery  re- 
port progress  with  the  plan  and  half 
of  the  amount  in  sight.  Dr.  Standish 
has  pledged  the  last  thousand  dollars 
of  the  amount  needed  and  so  but  $24,- 
000  remains  to  be  secured.  Provision 
has  been  made  through  the  generosity 
of  a lot-owner  for  the  erection  of  a 
beautiful  entrance  to  the  cemetery  and 
this  will  be  erected  within  a short  time. 
Plans  are  also  under  consideration  for 
the  permanent  improvement  of  all  of 
the  drives  and  roads  about  the  ceme- 
tery. 

Damage  to  the  amount  of  some  $5,- 


burgh,  Pa.,  and  What  is  Required  of  a 
Cemetery  Superintendent?  by  J.  C. 
Scorgie,  Superintendent  Mt.  Auburn 
Cemetery,  Boston,  Mass. 

These  excellent  papers  and  the  dis- 
cussions brought  out  by  the  “Question 
Box,”  combined  with  the  visit  to  Forest 
Home  Cemetery  and  other  places  of  in- 
terest, give  abundant  promise  of  a pro- 
gramme of  unusual  interest  and  value 
to  those  in  attendance. 

Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Plankin- 
ton  House,  Grand  avenue.  James  Cur- 
rie, Superintendent  Forest  Home  Ceme- 
tery, is  chairman  of  the  convention  com- 
mittee. 

Applications  for  membership  in  the 
association  may  be  sent  to  Bellett  Law- 
son,  Jr.,  Superintendent  Elmwood  Cem- 
etery, River  Grove,  111.  Mr.  Lawson 
will  mail  on  request  a copy  of  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  and  a circular 
setting  forth  the  object  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Cemetery  Superin- 
tendents. 


000  was  done  to  the  city  cemetery,  Salt 
Lake  City,  LTtah,  by  an  unusually  heavy 
rainstorm  last  month. 

An  injunction  to  prevent  the  seizure 
of  a cemetery  was  a peculiar  order  is- 
sued last  month  in  the  civil  section  of 
the  district  court,  Shreveport,  La.,  by 
Judge  E.  W.  Sutherlin.  The  injunc- 
tion is  the  result  of  a squabble  between 
the  supervisors  of  the  St.  Joseph’s 
Catholic  Cemetery  and  the  city  of 
Shreveport,  the  outgrowth  of  an  at- 
tempt to  make  the  cemetery  pay  alleged 
debts  for  paving. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  carry  the 
artistic  ideas  of  Daniel  H.  Burnham  to 
the  last  resting  place  of  that  lamented 
Chicago  architect.  A small  wooded  is- 
land in  the  midst  of  the  lagoon  of 
Graceland  Cemetery  is  being  considered 
by  relatives  and  friends  as  a fitting 
place  in  which  to  bury  his  remains. 

An  amendment  recently  was  added 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Woodland 
Cemetery  association,  Quincy,  111., 
whereby  the  perpetual  care  of  the  cem- 
etery is  provided  for  and  this  plan  is 
now  to  be  put  before  the  city  council 
with  certainty  that  it  will  be  adopted. 

The  Borough  of  Queens,  in  which 
are  located  most  of  New  York  City’s 
cemeteries,  has  decided  to  impose  a 
tax  of  $1  on  every  funeral  cortege  that 
passes  through  its  streets.  The  revenue, 
which  is  to  be  used  for  road  improve- 


ment, is  estimated  at  more  than  $150,- 
000  a year. 

The  receivers  of  the  Somerton  Hills 
Cemetery  Company,  Philadelphia,  filed 
a bill  in  equity  in  Common  Pleas  Court 
No.  4 recently  against  the  Colonial 
Trust  Company,  as  trustee,  to  obtain  the 
cancellation  of  a mortgage  executed 
by  the  cemetery  company  on  January  31, 
1911,  to  secure  a $300,000  bond  issue. 

A resolution  to  abolish  the  four  ceme- 
teries within  the  City  limits  of  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  was  approved  on  July 
11,  by  the  Supervisors’  Committee  on 
Streets  and  will  be  reported  to  the 
Board  for  adoption.  The  Board  may 
not  finally  act  on  it  until  after  the  vaca- 
tion period  of  the  Supervisors.  The 
resolution  calls  for  the  removal  of  the 
remains  within  six  months. 

Proceedings  have  been  instituted  to 
abandon  the  old  Root  Street  cemetery 
in  Aurora,  111.,  in  which  no  burials  have 
taken  place  for  many  years,  and  the 
burial  ground  has  a very  neglected  ap- 
pearance. 

A favorable  report  has  been  made 
by  the  house  committee  on  military  af- 
fairs, Washington,  D.  C.,  on  the  bill 
providing  for  the  United  States  to 
take  over  the  Confederate  cemetery 
at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  which  adjoins 
the  Federal  cemetery. 

Fulton  Street  cemetery,  the  oldest  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  first  set  apart  in 
1838,  may  be  ordered  vacated  by  the 
common  council.  In  this  burying 
ground  lie  the  remains  of  some  of 
Grand  Rapids’  first  families,  and  there 
are  some  very  old  tombstones  stand- 
ing. It  covers  some  twelve  acres 
in  the  heart  of  the  residence  district  of 
the  city,  and  while  very  few  burials  now 
take  place  there,  the  proposition  to  va- 
cate it  and  restore  the  ground  to  the 
purposes  of  the  living,  has  created  con- 
siderable indignation  and  opposition. 

Some  $10,000  dollars  damage  was  done 
in  Oak  Ridge  cemetery  and  Lincoln 
Park,  Springfield,  111.,  by  a record- 
breaking  rainstorm  which  occurred  on 
the  afternoon  of  July  6.  The  stone  piers 
supporting  the  entrance  to  the  ceme- 
tery were  undermined  and  toppled  over. 

A Dayton,  O.,  firm  of  undertakers, 
have  been  unable  to  use  their  new  auto- 
mobile hearse  because  the  boards  of 
trustees  of  both  Woodland  and  Calvary 
cemeteries  have  refused  to  abrogate 
their  ruling  that  autos  cannot  enter  the 
cemeteries. 

CEMETERY  IMPROVEMENTS 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Belmont  Park  Cemetery 
association,  Youngstown,  O.,  the 
Youngstown  Construction  company  was 
given  a contract  for  making  extensive 
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improvements  in  the  cemetery  along 
Belmont  avenue  extension.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  work  will  include  the 
construction  of  many  hundreds  of  yards 
of  improved  roadways,  two  concrete 
bridges  and  a series  of  new  overflows 
to  connect  the  small  lakes  through  the 
middle  part  of  the  cemetery  just  to  the 
rear  of  the  portion  now  plotted  into 
burial  lots.  There  is  also  included  the 
cleaning  of  the  lakes  from  vegetable 
growth  and  making  their  banks  present- 
able. 

The  trustees  of  Evergreen  Cemetery 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  have  given  a con- 
tract to  the  Davis  Granite  Company  for 
the  construction  of  a new  receiving 
vault,  with  ornamental  granite  front. 
The  new  vault  will  be  located  near  the 
present  one,  which  has  been  in  use  since 
the  cemetery  was  opened.  The  new 
structure  will  be  18  by  20  feet  in  size, 
interior  dimensions,  with  wide  doors 
and  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  used  for 
small  funerals.  The  vault  will  be  of 
concrete  with  hollow  tiles  plastered 
with  white  cement. 

A cobble  stone  Receiving  Vault  is  be- 
ing constructed  in  the  Lower  Cemetery, 
Canaan,  Mass.  It  will  cost  $1,700. 

The  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish 
cemeteries  of  Brookhaven,  Miss.,  are 
now  being  maintained  in  better  condi- 
tion than  ever  before,  which  speaks  well 
for  a town  of  its  size. 

Mt.  Olivet  Cemetery  Association,  Du- 
buque, la.,  has  recently  erected  a gran- 
ite Entrance  to  the  Cemetery.  The 
piers  are  of  dark  Barre  granite  11  ft. 
high  by  3 ft.,  6 in.  square,  and  the  gates 
are  of  heavy  wrought  iron  of  pleas- 
ing design.  A building  is  also  being 
put  up,  20  ft.  by  30  ft.  with  a base- 
ment for  storage  purposes,  designed  as  a 
shelter,  and  a tool  house  for  the  use  of 
the  workmen.  In  construction  concrete 
is  used  to  the  level  of  the  ground  and 
the  superstructure  is  laid  up  in  rock 
faced  brick  with  rain-drop  stone  trim- 
mings, to  match  the  new  Chapel  re- 
cently completed.  Mr.  C.  W.  Dwyer, 
member  A.  A.  C.  S.,  is  the  superinten- 
dent. 

The  Dale  Cemetery  Association,  Os- 
sining, N.  Y.,  is  adding  three  new  sec- 
tions of  about  300  lots,  adjoining  the 
old  cemetery  grounds.  For  this  and 
other  improvements  about  $5,000  will  be 
expended. 

A Receiving  Vault  is  to  be  built  in 
Elmwood  Cemetery,  Freeport,  111. 
Trunck,  Hiveley  & Co.,  of  Freeport 
have  been  awarded  the  contract. 

The  German  Catholic  Cemetery  so- 
ciety has  added  to  its  possessions  twen- 
ty acres  of  land  on  West  Eighth  aven- 
ue, Price  Hill,  Cincinnati,  O.  The  prop- 
erty has  been  acquired  from  Edward 
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M.  Pattison,  the  consideration  being 
$34,000. 

The  Woman’s  Civic  League  of  Nor- 
walk, Conn.,  is  seeking  contributions 
from  all  citizens  to  provide  a fund  to 
renovate  the  Mill  Hill  graveyard.  It  is 
proposed  to  convert  the  grounds  into  a 
dignified  and  park-like  place,  with  due 
reverence  to  the  dead  there  resting. 

Mrs.  N.  B.  Gould,  Cambridge,  111., 
has  donated  a gateway  and  new  fence 
to  Rose  Dale  cemetery.  The  gate  posts 
will  be  of  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C.,  granite, 
9 ft.  high  by  2 ft.  square,  surmounted 
by  a polished  ball. 

Plans  are  under  consideration  for  the 
improvement  by  the  city  of  the  First 
Ward  and  Rose  Hill  cemeteries  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  grounds  as  parks.  Both  cemeteries 
have  been  closed  by  ordinances  adopted 
by  the  Common  Council  forbidding  the 
further  issue  of  burial  permits. 

The  contract  for  the  new  office  build- 
ing for  Union  Cemetery,  Lincoln,  111., 
has  been  let  to  John  Morrison,  on  his 
bid  of  $4,625.00.  It  is  expected  that 
the  building  will  be  completed  in  late 
fall.  It  will  be  built  of  Bedford  stone 
furnished  by  the  Gayle  Monument  Co. 
The  building  will  contain  the  offices  of 
the  association,  chapel,  rest  rooms  and 
several  vaults  and  will  be  equipped  with 
the  latest  improvements. 

The  women  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Club  of  Jonesboro,  Ark.,  have 
raised  $1,000  to  be  used  in  building  a 
concrete  walk  and  stone  curb  around 
the  city  cemetery. 

Instead  of  the  erection  of  an  orna- 
mental gateway  to  the  Mission  ceme- 
tery, San  Antonio,  Texas,  the  construc- 
tion of  a main  entrance  at  the  cemetery 
in  the  shape  of  a mission-style  build- 
ing is  proposed.  This  structure  will  not 
only  provide  for  an  entrance,  but  will 
include  an  office  for  the  superintendent, 
a public  receiving  vault  and  other  con- 
veniences. A design  has  been  submit- 
ted by  E.  Habecker,  whose  plan  for 
beautifying  the  grounds  was  accepted 
by  the  council  last  year.  The  building, 
if  accepted,  will  probably  be  con- 
structed of  blue  limestone  and  will 
be  approximately  120  feet  in  width  and 
have  a depth  of  30  feet.  The  new  city 
burial  grounds  have  practically  been 
completed  and  will  soon  be  thrown  open 
to  the  public. 

Plans  for  the  plotting  of  the  new  Rice 
cemetery  tract,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  have  re- 
cently been  submitted  to  the  city  by 
Mr.  E.  Hill  Turnock,  architect.  The 
forty-acre  tract  which  is  located  west 
of  James  street,  between  Superior 
street  and  the  Lake  Shore  railroad,  will 
provide  burial  ground  for  at  least  38,000 
graves.  The  board  plans  to  connect  the 
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cemetery  and  the  new  Rice  park  tract 
of  fifty-five  acres  which  borders  on  the 
southeast  bank  of  the  Elkhart  river  with 
an  extensive  driveway  as  provided  by 
the  plans. 

NEW  CEMETERIES 

The  newly  laid  out  cemetery  of  the 
German  Lutheran  Church  at  Westfield, 
Mass.,  was  formally  dedicated  on  July 
28. 

The  Vigal  Cemetery  association  was 
incorporated  on  July  30  at  Springfield, 
111.,  by  C.  E.  Vigal,  Charles  L.  Jones 
and  William  H.  Vigal.  The  cemetery 
is  located  in  Cotton  Hill  township. 

The  public  has  been  invited  to  in- 
spect the  Wild  Rose  Cemetery,  Webb 
City,  Mo.  This  new  cemetery  adjoins 
the  Webb  City  cemetery  on  the  north, 
and  it  has  been  in  process  of  improve- 
ment for  some  time. 

A portion  of  the  old  Ziele  ranch  near 
Hayward,  Calif.,  consisting  of  130  acres, 
will  be  laid  out  as  a Roman  Catholic 
cemetery.  Archbishop  Riordan  recently 
closed  the  deal  giving  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church  title  to  the  property.  The 
cemetery  will  be  known  as  St.  Mary’s. 

The  new  Hungarian-Catholic  ceme- 
tery of  the  Sacred  Heart,  recently  pur- 
chased by  the  congregation  of  the  same 
name,  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  was  dedicat- 
ed on  July  21.  The  property,  compris- 
ing 20  acres,  is  located  west  of  the  city 
on  the  Division  street  road,  near  St. 
Joseph’s  Polish  cemetery. 

The  necessary  task  of  moving  the 
Prattville,  Calif.,  graveyard  above  the 
water  line  of  the  great  artificial  lake 
which  will  be  formed  by  the  Nevis 
dam,  is  being  undertaken  by  the  Great 
Western  Power  company.  Every  pos- 
sible care  is  being  taken  in  deference  to 
the  lot  owners  and  relatives  of  the  de- 
parted. 

PERSONAL 

Hare  & Hare,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
have  recently  platted  into  lots,  about 
20  acres  of  undivided  blocks  in  Elm- 
wood Cemetery,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and 
have  planned  for  a conservatory  and 
greenhouse  in  connection  with  the  fu- 
ture entrance.  They  have  also  platted 
15  acres  additional  to  Mount  Muncie 
Cemetery,  Leavenworth,  Kans.  Plans 
are  under  way  for  the  surroundings  of 
a new  hotel  and  eating  house  for  the 
Rock  Island  Railway  at  McFarland, 
Kans.  About  20  acres  will  be  included 
and  boating,  fishing,  swimming,  tennis 
and  other  amusements  will  be  provided. 
The  firm  is  very  busy. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Button,  of  Chicago,  repre- 
senting the  firm  of  O.  C.  Simonds  & 
Co.,  landscape  gardeners,  was  in  Coun- 
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NEW  PATENT  TEN-STORY  MAUSOLEUM 


The  community  mausoleum  has  just  recently  entered 
the  eastern  field,  and  enters  with  much  eclat  with  designs 
for  an  elaborate  sky-scraper  of  a mausoleum,  with  from 
five  to  ten  stories.  This  structure  is  based  on  new  pat- 
ents granted  as  No.  1,020,747,  to  Valentine  Dietz,  Jr.,  of 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and  Charles  F.  Dietz,  of  New  York  City, 
and  the  structure  is  being  vigorously  promoted  under  the 
name  of  the  United  States  Mausoleum  Corporation  with 
the  usual  rosy  prospects  of  profit  to  those  buying  the 
patent  rights,  the  usual  flourish  of  patent  claims,  and 
warning  to  possible  infringers.  A special  effort  is  being 
made  to  interest  undertakers,  and  the  following  adver- 
tisement accompanied  by  an  elaborate  drawing  represent- 
ing what  looks  like  a ten-story  sky-scraper  with  a balcony 


VERTICAL  SECTION  OF  ONE  CHAMBER  OR  ROOM  IN  THE 
MULTIPLE-STORY  COMMUNITY  MAUSOLEUM. 

all  around  each  story,  appeared  in  the  April  issue  of  an 
eastern  undertakers’  trade  journal: 

NEW  INVENTION 
MAUSOLEUM 

The  Mausoleum  shown  in  cut  will  contain  532  private  vaults,  a 
long  corridor  connecting  -with  large  Reception  Room,  Comfort  Rooms 
and  a Chapel  equipped  with  organ  and  seating  250  persons. 

Those  interested  in  securing  the  rights  to  operate  under  our  patent 
can  receive  full  information  on  request.  Large  profits  assured. 

United  States  Mausoleum  Corporation 
1826  Anthony  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

The  essential  features  of  our  Mausoleum  are  thoroughly  covered 
by  letters  patent  granted  and  other  applications  pending,  and  in- 
fringement in  any  particular  will  not  be  tolerated. 

In  the  patent  specifications  for  this  structure  from 
which  we  show  several  illustrations,  it  is  described  as  “a 
single  structure  embodying  a number  of  vaults  arranged 
as  individual  chambers  adapted  to  ownership  by  indi- 
vidual parties  or  families,  and  preferably  arranged  as 
separate  chambers  or  compartments  having  doors  or  en- 
trances accessible  from  a balcony  or  corridor,  the  separate 
vaults  being  arranged  in  groups  on  each  tier  or  floor  of 
the  mausoleum.” 

Fig.  3 is  an  elevational  section  of  one  end  of  the 
structure  and  also  showing  the  ventilating  arrangement  of 
vaults  disposed  on  the  different  tiers;  Fig.  4 is  an  enlarged 
vertical  section  through  one  vault  of  the  mausoleum 
showing  the  arrangement  of  the  steel  or  iron  transverse 
beams  and  channels;  Fig.  5 is  a vertical  section  taken  on 
the  line  5 — 5 of  Fig.  4. 

The  patent  specification  describes  the  structure  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  doors  of  each  vault  ODen.  out  on  the  balcony  2 or  a suit- 
able approachway  on  the  floor  on  whtch  it  is  disposed.  The  urns' 
3 are  aranged  on  the  railing  of  the  balcony,  one  urn  being  prefer- 
ably provided  for  each  vault,  and  positioned  on  the  balcony  at  a 
point  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  vault  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  catacombs  4 are  arranged  in  each  vault,  and  constructed  with 
air  spaces  between  the  walls  of  the  vault  and  the  catacomb  con- 
struction. The  catacombs  4 are  preferably  constructed  in  one  or 


VERTICAL  END  SECTION  OF  TEN  STORY  COMMUNITY 
MAUSOLEUM. 


more  groups  in  each  vault,  and  air  spaces  are  provided  between 
the  bottom  of  the  catacomb  structure  and  the  floor  of  the  vault. 
Between  the  side  walls  of  the  vault  and  the  sides  of  the  cata- 
comb structure  are  air  spaces  6,  and  air  spaces  7 are  provided 
between  the  rear  of  the  catacomb  structure  and  the  rear  wall  of 
the  vault.  The  catacomb  structure  extends  to  a point  below  the 
finished  celling  of  each  vault,  so  as  to  allow  for  the  air  space  8 
above  the  top  of  each  group  of  catacombs. 

The  fresh  air  ducts  9,  preferably  built  in  the  partition  of  the 
vaults,  convey  the  fresh  air  to  the  radiators  10  positioned  a short 
distance  above  the  floor  of  each  vault.  The  fresh  air  is  supplied 
to  the  inflowing  ducts  9 at  the  bottom  of  the  mausoleum  structure, 
preferably  by  means  of  a chamber  11  disposed  in  the  cellar  and 
provided  with  a force-pump  or  blower  to  increase  the  natural  draft. 
The  out-flowing  ducts  12  communicate  with  each  vault  by  radiators 
13.  The  steel  floor  beams  15  and  channels  17  are  supported  by  the 
steel  or  cast  iron  upright  columns  16  and  rest  upon  the  foundation 
described  above.  The  columns  16  are  covered  with  concrete  or 
terra  cotta,  tiling,  brick  work  or  like  material,  forming  protection 
against  fire  and  deterioration.  The  floor  beams  15  and  channels  17 
are  supported  directly  by  the  columns  16  by  passing  through  the 
center  of  the  columns  and  fastened  to  top  and  bottom  angles  at 
each  tier  height.  As  shown,  the  columns  16  are  vertical  angle  and 
plate  latticed  construction,  and  the  floor  beams  15  are  I beams. 


DRAWING  OF  THE  PROPOSED  DIETZ 
PATENT  TEN-STORYCOMMUNITY 
MAUSOLEUM,  USED  IN  ADVERTISING  OF 
UNITED  STATES  MAUSOLEUM  CORPORATION. 
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JOHN  PAUL  JONES  MEMORIAL.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  Charles  H.  Niehaus,  Sc. 


TWO  NEW  MEMORIALS 

The  latest  of  the  imposing  public 
memorials  to  be  unveiled  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  is  that  to  Admiral  John 
Paul  Jones,  shown  on  this  page.  It 
takes  the  form  of  a massive,  well-pro- 
portioned pylon,  designed  by  Charles  H. 
Niehaus,  the  New  York  sculptor,  in  as- 
sociation with  Thomas  Hastings,  of 
Carrere  & Hastings,  architects  of  New 
York. 

Marble  and  .bronze  are  effectively 
combined  in  this  memorial.  The  large 
marble  pylon,  with  the  bronze  statue 
at  its  base,  forms  the  center  of  an  or- 
namental fountain,  and  the  total  cost, 
including  the  approaches,  was  about 
$50,000. 

The  sculptor  and  his  associate  ar- 
chitect examined  the  site  with  care  and 
designed  the  monument  with  due  regard 
to  the  surroundings. 

John  Paul  Jones  is  represented  stand- 
ing on  the  deck  of  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard  during  the  engagement  with 
the  Serapis  and  other  British  vessels 
off  the  coast  of  England,  September 
20th,  1779.  He  wears  the  costume  of 
naval  officers  of  the  period. 

The  pedestal,  designed  by  Thomas 
Hastings  is  decorated  on  the  two  sides 
with  a combination  of  swords  and  hel- 
mets and  laurel  branches  in  high  re- 
lief. A band  in  low  relief  running 
round  the  pedestal  has  a number  of 
naval  emblems  for  motives.  In  the 
rear  is  a relief  showing  John  Paul 
Jones  raising  the  first  American  flag, 
with  the  stripes  and  stars  on  a battle- 
ship of  the  United  States.  It  is  lo- 
cated on  the  northwest  shore  of  the 
Tidal  Basin  in  Potomac  Park,  at  the 
foot  of  Seventeenth  street,  not  far  from 
the  White  House. 


The  Elks’  Memorial  in  Metairie  Cem- 
etery, New  Orleans,  La.,  illustrated,  was 
recently  dedicated  by  the  B.  P.  O.  E. 
of  that  city.  The  exterior  wall,  coping, 
facade  and  roof  are  of  granite.  Pro- 
vides for  eighteen  caskets,  with  a re- 
ceptacle in  the  floor  to  accommodate 
remains  when  it  becomes  necessary.  The 
underground  walls  are  of  brick  faced 
with  white  marble.  Surmounting  the 
mound  is  a bronze  elk.  The  memorial 
cost  $12,000. 


A movement  is  on  foot  in  Danvers, 
111.,  to  make  a public  park  out  of  the 
block  of  ground  in  the  business  district 
of  the  city  which  was  donated  for  that 
purpose  during  the  year  1868  by  Israel 
Hall,  a pioneer  resident.  Up  to  the 
present  date  the  land  has  been  used  as  a 
public  square  and  on  it  are  located  the 
city  water  works,  town  hall,  public 
library,  public  school  building,  township 
grader  house,  tool  sheds,  fire  station 
and  the  calaboose. 


ELKS’  MEMORIAL  TOMB  IN  METAIRIE  CEMETERY.  NEW  ORLEANS. 
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TOPICAL  INDEX  to  OUTDOOR  LITERATURE 

An  Index  to  articles  on  Gardening,  Forestry,  Park,  Cemetery  and  Civic  Im- 
provement and  kindred  subjects  in  leading  generaL  and  special  magazines 
Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  any  magazine  or  periodical  at  club  rates  with  Park  and 
Cemetery.  Publications  in  which  articles  appear  are  listed  below,  and  referred  to  by  abbre- 
viations, thus:  S.  L.  8:67-8,  Feb.  09,  means:  Suburban  Life,  vol.  8,  pages  67  8,  February,  1909, 
Single  copies  should  be  ordered  direct  from  tne  publications  at  addresses  given  below. 

PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  USED. 


American  Botanist,  Joliet,  111.  (A.  B.), 
76c  year;  20c  copy. 

American  City,  The,  (Am.  C.),  New 

York,  $2.00  year;  25c  copy;  back  numbers, 
25c. 

American  Florist,  Chicago  (A.  F.),  $1.00 
year;  5c  copy. 

American  Homes  and  Gardens,  New 
York  (A.  H.  G.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Architectural  Record,  New  York  (Arch. 
Rec.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Art  and  Progress  (A.  & P.),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.;  $1.50  yr.;  single  copy  15c. 

Beautiful  Homes  (B.  H.),  St.  Louis, 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Florist,  The,  Peterboro,  Ont., 
Can.  (C.  F.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Municipal  Journal,  Montreal 
(C.  M.  J.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Conservation,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Cons.), 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Country  Life  In  America,  New  York 

City  (C.  L.  A.),  $4.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Country  Gentleman,  Philadelphia,  (C. 
G.),  $1.50  year;  20c  copy. 

Century  Magazine,  New  York  City 
(Cent.),  $4.00  year;  35c  copy. 

Chautauquan,  The,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
(ChauL),  $2.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Craftsman,  The,  New  York  City  (Cr.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Embalmers’  Monthly,  Chicago  (E.  M.), 
tl.OO  year;  10c  copy. 

Fern  Bulletin,  Joliet,  111.  (F.  B.),  75c 
year;  20c  copy. 

Florists’  Exchange,  New  York  City  (F. 
E.),  $1.00;  single  copy,  5c. 

Florists’  Review,  Chicago  (F.  R.),  $1.00 
year;  6c  copy. 

Forest  Leaves,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (For. 
L.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  16c. 

Fruit  Grower  (F.  G.),  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
$1.00  a year;  10c  copy. 

Gardener’s  Chronicle  of  America,  Jersey 


Civic  Improvement,  Home  Grounds. 

Australia’s  New  Capital  City,  Plans 
for.  Illust.  Am.  C.  7:9  12.  July,  1912. 

City  Planning  Bills:  How  They  are 
to  be  Paid,  by  N.  P.  Lewis.  Am.  C. 
7:31-5.  July,  1912. 

Lincoln,  Sculptured  Life  of,  in  Ten 
Reliefs.  Illust.  M.  N.  24:619-22. 
August,  1912. 

Memorial  to  Discoverer  of  Ether. 
Illust.  M.  N.  24:628.  August,  1912. 

Memorial  to  First  German  Settle- 
ment in  America.  Illust.  M.  N. 
24:627.  August,  1912. 

Model  Towns  in  America,  by  G. 
Atterbury.  Illust.  Scribner’s,  New 
York.  July,  1912. 

Neighborhood  Center,  The,  by 
Henry  S.  Curtis.  Am.  C.  7:14-17. 
July,  1912. 

Readjusting  a City  for  Greater  Effi- 
ciency, by  Arnold  W.  Brunner.  Am. 
C.  7:4-8.  July,  1912. 

Saint-Gaudens’  Parnell  Monument 
in  Dublin,  Unveiling  of.  Illust.  M. 
N.  24:636.  August,  1912. 

Taft,  Lorado,  and  His  Work  as  a 
Sculptor,  by  R.  H.  Moulton.  Illus. 
Review  of  Reviews,  New  York. 
45:721-5.  June,  1912. 


City,  N.  J.  (G.  C.  A.),  $1.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
(G.  M.),  $1.50  year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Gardening,  Chicago  (Gard.),  $2.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Gartenkunst,  die,  Frankfurt.  Germany 
(German),  G.  K.,  $4.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Good  Roads,  New  York  (G.  R.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Horticulture,  Boston  (Hort.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy.  5c. 

House  Beautiful  (H.  B.),  Chicago;  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

House  and  Garden,  Philadelphia  (H.  G.), 
$5.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Independent,  The,  New  York  (Ind.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Landscape  Architecture  (L.  A.),  Har- 
risburg, Pa.;  $2.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist,  Minneapolis 
(M.  H.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Moeller’s  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeitung, 
Erfurt,  Germany,  (German),  M.  D.  G., 
$3.00  year;  10c  copv. 

Municipal  Engineering,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  (M.  E.),  $3  00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  New 
York  (M.  J.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
26c. 

Monumental  News,  Chicago  (M.  N.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

National  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(N.  N.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy.  10c. 

Revue  Horticole,  Paris  (Rev.  Hort.), 
French,  $4.50  year;  50c  copy. 

Scientific  American,  New  York  (Scl. 
Am.),  $3.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Suburban  Life,  New  York  (S.  L.),  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

Survey,  New  York  (Sur.),  $2.00  year; 
10c  copy. 


Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Chinese  Garden,  An  Old,  Visit  to, 
by  M.  R.  Jay.  Illust.  House  Beauti- 
ful. 32:38-40.  July,  1912. 

Combined  Garage  and  Greenhouse, 
by  L.  G.  Beers.  Illust.  C.  L.  A. 
22:48.  July  1,  1912. 

Covered  Ways,  by  E.  B.  Clark. 
Illust.  House  Beautiful.  32:57-8.  July, 
1912. 

Gardens,  Four  Complete  in  One,  by 
M.  H.  Clark.  Illust.  House  Beautiful. 
32:63-4.  July,  1912. 

Gardens  and  Gardens,  by  H.  G. 
Dwight,  Atlantic  Monthly,  New  York, 
110:61-8.  July,  1912. 

Garden  Cities  of  England,  by  F.  C. 
Howe.  Illust.  Scribner’s.  52:1-19. 
July,  1912. 

Home  Garden  Making  on  a Large 
Scale,  Study  of,  an  Estate  Planned 
by  Rollin  Saltus.  Illust.  Cr.  22:399- 
406.  July,  1912. 

Landscape  Architecture  in  and 
About  Chicago,  by  A.  Hunt.  Illust.  Arch. 
Rec.  32:53-64.  July,  1912. 

New  England  Gardens,  a Vacation 
Among,  by  Lucullus,  Jr.  Illust.  G. 
M.  16:15-18.  August,  1912. 


Perennial  Garden,  The.  F.  R.  30:10. 
August  1,  1912. 

Sans  Souci,  Castles  and  Gardens  of, 
Illust.  G.  K.  (German).  14:205-15. 
July,  1912. 

Seashore  Garden,  Your,  by  S.  A. 
Hamilton.  Delineator.  80:52.  July, 
1912. 

Parks,  Cemeteries,  Public  Grounds. 

Asphalts,  Trinidad  and  Bermudez, 
and  Their  Use  in  Highway  Construc- 
tion, by  C.  Richardson.  Illust.  Pop- 
ular Science  Monthly,  New  York. 
81:19-35.  July,  1912. 

Boulevard,  Proposed  New,  on  Long 
Island.  Illust.  G.  R.  42:26.  July  6, 
1912. 

Central  Park,  New  York,  The  Be- 
ginning of,  by  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted. L.  A.  2:149-62.  July,  1912. 

Central  Park,  New  York,  a Work 
of  Art,  by  Harold  A.  Caparn.  Illust. 
L.  A;  2:167-76.  July,  1912. 

Concrete  Arch  as  a Highway 
Bridge.  Illust.  G.  R.  42:6-10.  July 
6,  1912. 

Experimental  Pavements  in  the 
Borough  of  Queens,  New  York  City. 
Illust.  G.  R.  42:1-5.  July  6,  1912. 

Games,  Some  Common  Outdoor, 
Space  Required  for.  Illust.  L.  A. 
2:163-5.  July,  1912. 

Lawn,  Watering  Your,  by  John  W. 
Duncan.  Am.  C.  7:19-20.  July,  1912. 

Marble  Cleaning  by  Sand-Blast,  New 
Method  of.  Illust.  M.  N.  24:626. 
August,  1912. 

Parkway,  an  Encircling,  for  the  City 
of  Hamm,  Germany.  Illust.  G.  K. 
(German).  14:193-204.  July,  1912.  M. 
D.  G.  27:317-20.  July  6,  1912,  and 
27:341-4.  July  20,  1912.  (German.) 

Playground  in  the  Village,  by  A.  C. 
Drury.  Ladies’  Home  Journal.  29:55. 
July,  1912. 

Road,  Old  French,  by  O.  Edson. 
Illust.  Chaut.  67:115-36.  July,  1912. 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

Alpine  Plants,  Hardy,  Herbaceous, 
at  London  International  Horticultural 
Exposition.  A.  F.  39:60-2.  August 
3,  1912. 

Annuals  for  Winter  Bloom  Indoors, 
by  Martha  H.  Clark.  Illust.  G.  M. 
16:11-13.  August,  1912. 

Cottony  Maple  Scale;  Fighting  it  in 
Colorado  Springs,  by  F.  F.  McKown. 
Illust.  Am.  C.  7:18-19.  July,  1912. 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce;  Rude  Shocks. 
Illust.  C.  L.  A.  22:49.  June  15,  1912. 

Flower  Days,  Russian.  Outlook, 
New  York.  101:513-14.  July  6,  1912. 

Japanese  Umbrella  Pine,  by  E.  F. 
Coe.  Illust.  C.  L.  A.  22:44.  July  1, 
1912. 

Native  Plants,  Our,  Preservation  of, 
by  N.  L.  Britton.  Illust.  Cr.  22:377- 
86.  July,  1912. 


A road  in  the  Metropolitan  Park  System,  Boston,  built  with  Tarvia  X 


The  Ideal  Park  Road 


For  parks  and  cemeteries,  the  requirements  for  a 
proper  road  surface  are  that  it  shall  be  dustless, 
quick  drying,  mudless,  noiseless,  cleanly  and  dur- 
able. Tarviated  roads  fulfill  these  requirements  per- 
fectly. 

Tarvia  may  be  applied  by  various  methods.  In 
all  cases,  its  function  is  to  act  as  a binder,  filling  all 
voids  among  the  stone  and  sealing  up  the  surface 
with  a tough,  waterproof  matrix.  The  slight  plastic- 
ity of  this  surface  enables  it  to  resist  strains  under 
which  ordinary  macadam  pulverizes.  The  transpor- 
tation of  heavy  monuments,  for  example,  which  is 
an  incident  to  cemetery  usage,  breaks  down  the 
surface  of  ordinary  macadam  and  causes  internal 
movements  which  are  very  destructive  to  the  road. 
Tarviated  roads  bear  such  strains  as  these  perfectly, 

Iand  in  fact,  are  improved  by  such  heavy  rolling.  The 
same  is  true  to  a certain  extent  of  park  roads  that 


are  subjected  to  automobile  traffic.  Automobiles  do 
not  hurt  a Tarviated  surface,  but  tend  to  roll  it  down 
smoother. 

Tarvia  is  waterproof  and  a Tarviated  road  dries 
immediately  after  a rain  and  always  furnishes  good 
footing. 

Tarvia  is  made  in  three  grades  to  satisfy  varying 
requirements: — Tarvia  X,  the  heaviest  and  densest 
grade  is  for  use  in  the  large  voids  of  new  roads  and 
is  applied  during  constructon  or  resurfacing  opera- 
tions. Tarvia  A,  less  dense  than  Tarva  X,  is  for 
thorough  surface  work,  while  Tarvia  B,  which  can 
be  applied  without  heating,  is  a liquid  that  is  simply 
spread  over  an  old  road  surface  into  which  it  pene- 
trates and  hardens. 

Booklets  on  request.  Address  our  nearest  office. 
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Certain  residents  of  the  northwest 
section  of  Chicago  are  opposing  plans 
for  a small  park  at  West  Blackhawk 
and  Noble  streets  on  the  ground  that 
in  their  opinion  too  much  of  the  space 
in  the  new  small  park  will  be  used  for 
a large  field  house,  which  will  include 
an  assembly  hall  and  club  rooms,  lunch 
room,  reading  room,  library,  gymnasium 
and  shower  baths.  They  believe  less 
space  should  be  devoted  to  the  building 
and  more  to  an  outdoor  playground. 
The  park  board  has  received  bids  for  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  building, 
which  will  cost  between  $175,000  and 
$200,000. 

Mr.  Frederick  P.  Wilcox,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich.,  recently  deceased,  has  be- 
queathed $10,000  for  the  purchase  of  a 
park  to  be  located  in  a certain  specified 
locality,  otherwise  it  is  to  be  deposited 
with  the  city  treasurer  and  the  amount 
used  in  the  purchase  of  park  property. 

The  Minneapolis  park  system  com- 
prises 3,686  acres,  an  acre  of  park  space 
for  every  88  persons,  and  it  is  claimed 
to  give  more  park  space  per  capita  to 
its  citizens  than  any  other  city  in  the 
country. 

Finally,  after  some  few  years’  con- 
sideration, an  outdoor  stadium  with 
park  surroundings  is  to  be  constructed 
at  Spokane,  Wash. 

The  Cleveland  & Youngstown  Rail- 
way Company  has  donated  32  acres  of 
land  to  the  city  of  Cleveland  for  park 
purposes.  The  proposed  road  will  skirt 
the  property  at  a point  called  Kings- 
bury Run. 

Mr.  Warren  H.  Manning,  Boston, 
Mass.,  has  recently  been  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  advising  upon  the  new  island  park 
on  McCormick’s  Island.  This  was  a late 
park  gift  to  the  city  and  suggests  some 
fine  park  possibilities. 

St.  Thomas,  N.  D.,  has  just  opened 
a ten-acre  tract  of  public  park,  the  gift 
of  public-spirited  citizens. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  will  estab- 
lish a public  playground  near  the  Jor- 
dan river  in  the  northwest  part  of  the 
city;  $8,400  has  been  appropriated  for 
the  purchase. 

The  playground  idea  has  taken  hold 
of  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  and  the  grounds 
about  two  of  the  public  school  buildings 
have  been  opened  for  that  purpose. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Williams  has  presented 
a deed  to  the  city  of  Bellefontaine,  O., 
for  Campbell’s  Grove,  fifteen  acres  of 
beautiful  woodland,  to  be  used  as  a pub- 
lic park.  Mrs.  Williams  recently  pre- 
sented Rutan  Park  to  the  public.  The 
two  tracts  of  land  cost  Mrs.  Williams 
$15,000. 

By  an  agreement  of  the  heirs,  Mrs. 
Bartlett  Tripp  and  Yankton  College,  a 
piece  of  land,  three  acres  in  extent  and 
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Lansing  - Advance  Mortar 
Mixer  and  Concrete  Mixer 

Write  for  Catalog  P.  M. 

LANSING  COMPANY 

Formerly  the  Lansing  Wheelbarrow  Co. 

29  Division  Street  Lansing,  Mich. 


Planting  Contracts 

We  are  among  the  largest  growers  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants  In  America.  Hardy  va- 
rieties a specialty.  We  employ  a competent  land- 
scape gardener  for  the  service  of  our  large  patron- 
age. Cemetery  and  Park  Organizations  are  invited 
to  correspond  relative  to  either  Planning  or  Plant- 
ing, or  both.  We  will  be  pleased  to  make  estimates 
on  any  proposition. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERY  COMPANY 

F.st.  1868.  Lake  City,  Minn.  1200  Acres 


EXCELSIOR  RUST  PROOF  FENCES 

Flower  Bed  Guards,  Trellises  and  Tree  Guards.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

WRIGHT  WjlRE  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Branches  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco 


GALVANIZED 

(THEY  NEVER  RUST) 


CAST  IRON  GRAVE  & LOT  MARKS 

BOUQUET  HOLDERS,  CROSSES,  ETC. 


MARKS  FOR 
NUMBERING 
GRAVES,  LOTS 
& SECTIONS 


BERGER  MFG.  CO.  “B" 

STA.  A.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  REQUEST 
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beautifully  wooded,  will  be  donated  to 
Yankton,  S.  D.,  for  park  purposes.  The 
late  Judge  Bartlett  Tripp  publicly  made 
an  offer  of  the  land  to  the  city,  but 
died  before  the  deal  could  be  carried 
out. 

The  City  Council  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
has  resolved  to  purchase  what  is  known 
as  the  Sawyer  farm  of  175  acres  at 
Kensington,  Bailey,  and  the  city  line 
for  park  purposes.  The  price  is  $235,- 
000,  or  a little  more  than  $1,300  an 
acre. 

Condemnation  proceedings  to  obtain 
official  court  sanction  of  the  purchase 
of  the  land  for  the  proposed  new  park 
in  the  territory  bounded  by  Central  ave- 
nue on  the  east  and  Austin  avenue  on 
the  west,  have  been  filed  in  the  County 
Court  by  the  West  Park  Commission- 
ers of  Chicago.  The  park  will  consist 
of  514  acres,  all  but  two  of  which  have 
been  purchased  from  the  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Chicago  for  $560,000. 

The  town  of  Eden,  Me.,  has  voted  to 
purchase  the  Julia  C.  S.  Grant  property 


for  a public  park,  at  a cost  of  $21,000. 

More  parks  are  planned  for  Windsor, 
Ontario,  provided  for  in  a resolution 
adopted  by  the  council. 

Two  or  three  attractive  small  parks 
are  to  be  added  to  the  Oak  Park,  Chi- 
cago, district. 

PARK  IMPROVEMENTS 

Mr.  Henry  Atherton,  Jr.,  architect, 
has  prepared  plans  for  marble  sanitary 
drinking  fountains,  four  of  which  are 
to  be  erected  in  Public  Square  Park, 
Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.  They  will  be  of  Ten- 
nessee marble. 

The  Senate  at  Washington  has  ap- 
propriated $75,000  for  the  improvement 
of  that  part  of  Potomac  Park  lying 
west  of  the  railroad  embankment. 

Hewitt  & Emerson,  architects,  Peoria, 
111.,  have  prepared  plans  for  a field  house 
to  be  erected  on  the  recreation  ground 
at  the  south  end  of  the  city,  to  cost, 
fully  equipped,  $140,000.  It  will  be  a 
two  stories  and  basement  building,  268 
feet  by  195  feet. 


Starved  Rock,  the  historic  state  park 
recently  acquired  by  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, is  rapidly  becoming  a popular  re- 
sort, and  improvements  are  being  slowly 
made,  though  hampered  by  shortage  of 
funds. 

Work  has  begun  on  the  improve- 
ments of  the  state  Capitol  lands  sur- 
rounding the  building  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
The  entire  block  west  of  the  Capitol 
will  be  made  into  a park  this  summer 
and  the  smaller  additions  will  also  be 
graded  and  improved. 

Under  the  direction  of  Park  Supt. 
Vinnedge  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  quanti- 
ties of  wild  flower  seeds  are  being  gath- 
ered this  summer  and  sown  in  the  Fort 
Worth  parks.  The  superintendent  pro- 
poses to  beautiful  Fort  Worth  to  a con- 
siderable extent  with  wild  flowers.  At 
several  of  the  parks  half  acre  tracts 
will  be  given  over  to  them. 

Among  the  improvements  in  the  Mis- 
sion district,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
to  be  made  now,  are  the  children’s  play- 
ground in  the  Excelsior  Homestead. 


Wagner’s  Landscape  Service -"fTiotWTs*^"8  JakS'cTpT  !?£& 

Write  us — we  can  be  of  service  to  you.  We  will  submit  designs,  complete  plarting  plans  and  furnish 
estimates  for  Parks, Cemeteries,  Public  or  Private  Grounds  no  matter  where  located.  1 erms  most  reasonable 

WAGNER  PARK  NURSERIES.  - - Dept.  A.,  Sidney,  Ohio 


Don’t  disfigure  your  roads  and  gutters  by  hoeing  out  the  weeds,  use 
HERBICIDE  to  kill  them. 

It  keeps  your  roads  looking  better  and  costs  less  in  the  end. 

Invaluable  for  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Large  Estates. 

HERBICIDE  is  easily  applied—  Give  it  a fair  trial. 

One  application  of 

HERBICIDE  The  Weed  Exterminator 

will  kill  the  weeds  on  any  kind  oi  road  and  by  killing  the  soil  fertility  insures 
destroying  all  forms  of  vegetation  for  several  years. 


(Before  using  HERBICIDE) 

Mr.  F.  A.  Barnes,  Supt.  Hope  Cemetery,  Worcester,  Mass.,  writes: 
HERBICIDE  is  the  slickest  thing  for  killing  weeds  I ever  saw.  I was  so  well  pleased 
with  it  that  I want  you  to  send  me  two  casks  of  “HERBICIDE”  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I shall  not  be  content  until  I have  used  it  on  all  my  avenues  and  walks. 

Many  other  Park  and  Cemetery  Superintendents  are  just  as  enthusiastic  over  HERBICIDE 
as  Mr.  Barnes. 

One  gallon  of  Herbicide  and  forty  gallons  of  water  applied  with  any  kind  of  sprinkling  de- 
vice will  keep  200  feet  of  a 5-foot  path  clean  of  weeds  for  years.  Sold  in 
6 gallon  casks  $5.50  10  gallon  casks  $10.00 

25  gallon  casks  $21.50  48  gallon  bbls.  $35.00,  F.O.B.  New  York  City 

Our  Booklet  “The  Weed  Problem  Solved’’  Free  for  the  asking. 

READE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1026  Grand  Street  Hoboken,  New  Jersey 


(After  using  HERBICIDE) 
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OBITUARY 

Thomas  White,  superintendent  of  Riv- 
erside Cemetery,  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  for 
over  twenty  years,  and  a member  of 
the  American  Association  of  Cemetery 
Superintendents,  died  at  his  home  on  the 
afternoon  of  July  16  after  an  illness  of 
several  months.  Mr.  White  was  a na- 
tive of  England  and  came  to  this  coun- 
try when  young,  and  it  was  in  1891  that 
he  was  made  superintendent  of  River- 
side, which  office  he  held  until  his  death. 
He  was  known  throughout  his  state  as 
a skilled  and  thorough  horticulturist, 
and  was  an  excellent  writer  and  con- 
tributed many  interesting  articles  to  hor- 
ticultural publications.  He  was  a man 
of  tender  nature  and  scrupulous  views 
as  to  honesty  and  character.  In  May 
last  he  lay  unconscious  for  three  weeks 
with  an  obstruction  of  the  heart  from 
which  he  as  suddenly  revived,  and  he 
gained  rapidly,  but  the  death  of  an  only 
son  was  a shock  from  which  he  never 
recovered,  and  the  hot  spell  in  July 
prostrated  him.  His  loss  will  be  keenly 
felt  and  he  leaves  a sorrowing  widow. 
He  was  buried  in  Riverside  cemetery, 
the  Masons  being  prominent  in  the  serv- 
ices. 


PERSONAL 

F.  H.  Lyman,  secretary  Kenosha 
Cemetery  Association,  Kenosha,  Wis., 
has  sent  Park  and  Cemetery  photo- 
graphs of  a new  boulder  cemetery  wall, 
recently  completed,  which  he  predicts 
will  be  “a  joy  forever  to  our  descend- 
ants and  successors.”  Three  tons  of 
drift  boulders  were  gathered  from  one 
farm  and  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  wall. 

Mr.  Lyman  invites  delegates  to  the 
Cemetery  Superintendents’  Convention, 
at  Milwaukee,  to  stop  over  at  Kenosha 
to  see  the  wall. 

Mr.  George  F.  Kessler,  of  Kansas 
City,  has  been  reinstalled  as  landscape 
architect  for  the  park  board  of  St.  Jo- 
seph, Mo.  Mr.  KeSsler  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  board  last  spring,  but 
the  necessity  for  his  services  had  be- 
come so  apparent  even  to  those  who 


Thorburris  Bulbs 

For  Parks,  Cemeteries,  Public  Grounds,  etc.  Catalogue  now  ready,  mailed  free  on  application. 

Established  1802 

J.  M.  Thorburn  & Company,  33  Barclay  St.,  New  York  City 


Supt’s  of  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Estates  should  order 

SEEDLINGS,  TRANSPLANTS  and  TREE  SEEDS 

FOR  WOODLAND  PLANTING 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  to  secure  the  best  stock  at  lowest  prices.  You  may  then  let  it  re- 
main undisturbed  at  our  nurseries  until  next  spring  and  have  it  shipped  on  request. 

We  have  a large  assortment  of  trees  suitable  for  underplanting  and  screening,  and  thousands 
of  little  trees  suitable  for  starting  home  nurseries.  Write  for  quotations. 

The  North-Eastern  Forestry  Co.,  Box  1131,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


What  other  people  say: 

' ‘Certainly  the  best  I 
have  used." — J.  G.  Wal- 
lemiscerd,  Buffalo  Burial 
Ass’n.  . . .‘‘It  is  quite  as 
effective  as  other  makes 
and  costs  less."  — W.  T. 
B.  Roberts  & Son,  Glen- 
side.  ...  "I  recommend 
it  heartily.” — Chas. 
Murray,  Washington 
University. 


Kill  Weeds;  Don’t  Dig  ’em  Out. 

Sprinkle  walks  and  driveways  with  Target  Brand  Weed  Killer, 
and  in  48  hours  the  weeds  will  be  destroyed,  roots  included. 
It’s  easier  than  grubbing  them  out— cheaper,  better.  One 
application  is  usually  sufficient  for  a whole  season. 

TARGET  BRAND  WEED  KILLER 

frees  Tennis  Courts,  Baseball  Diamonds  and  Race  Tracks,  alley-ways, 
fence  corners,  flag  walks,  brick  pavements  and  gutters  from  the  weed 
plague.  It  won’t  injure  marble,  cement  or  bricks. 

Strongly  endorsed  by  owners  of  estates,  superintendents  of  Country 
Clubs,  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  as  the  most  efficient  weed  killer. 

One  Gallon,  $1.00.  Ten  Gallons,  $8.50.  Barrels,  per  Gallon,  75c 

One  gallon  diluted  will  cover  100  to  150  square  yards. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 

Horticultural  Chemical  Co.,  131  So.4th  St., Philadelphia 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

110  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


YOU  CAN  HELP 

to  make  friends  for  Park  and 
Cemetery  by  patronizing-  its 
advertisers  and  by  giving  the 
paper  credit  for  the  intro- 
duction when  corresponding 


Grave  Linings, 

colors  and  prices  to  suit 
everybody. 

Grave  Tents, 

made  to  order.  Our  olive 
green  tents  blend  with 
nature  and  take  away 
the  fair  ground  appear  - 
a n c e of  the  ordinary 
tent. 

Dirt  Covers, 

Our  olive  green  duck 
dirt  covers  last  four 
times  as  long  as  any  oil 
cloth  cover  and  always 
look  better. 

Casket  Linings, 

all  styles  and  at  reason- 
able prices.  Green  and 
grey  crex  for  around  the 
grave. 

LOWERING  DEVICES.  CEMETERY 
TRUCKS;  CASKET  RACKS,  and  a 

full  line  of  all  undertakers 
supplies. 

Doddridge  Grave 
Decorating  Co. 

Milton,  Ind. , 
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opposed  his  retention  in  office  at  that 
time,  that  the  above  action  was  taken 
by  the  board  on  July  25. 

Comprehensive  plans  for  beautifying 
the  city  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  through  the 
establishment  of  a general  park  system, 
scientific  location  of  civic  and  indus- 
trial centers  and  other  excellent  fea- 
tures were  recently  presented  before 
the  board  of  works  of  that  city  by 
Myron  H.  West  of  Chicago,  landscape 
gardener,  and  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Park  Builders  company. 

Samuel  Newman  Baxter,  for  eleven 
years  in  the  employ  of  Thomas  Meehan 
Sons,  has  accepted  a position  with  the 
Fairmount  Park  Commission  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

REPORTS,  ETC.,  RECEIVED 

“La  Cite-Jardin”- — “The  Garden 
City’’  is  the  title  of  a very  interesting 
little  monthly  illustrated  magazine 
that  has  just  made  its  appearance  in 
Paris.  The  first  number  contains  32 
pages  of  interesting  matter  about  the 
garden  city  movement  in  Europe  with 
a number  of  handsome  half-tone 
views  of  playground  and  garden  city 
scenes.  The  magazine  is  published  by 
the  Association  des  Cites-Jardins,  de 
France,  at  167  Rue  Montmartre,  Paris. 

“Why  not  Reclaim  the  Other  Fifth 
of  Massachusetts,”  is  the  title  of  a 
four-page  brochure  that  presents  very 
forcibly  the  need  for  forestry  work 
and  for  more  members  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Forestry  Association.  Harris 
A.  Reynolds,  4 Joy  St.,  Boston,  is  sec- 
retary. 

TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 


“A  Mile  of  Barrett  Specification 
Roofs,”  illustrated  folder  from  Bar- 
rett Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Kelly- Springfield 
Road  Roller  Company 
Springfield,  Ohio 

Steam  Road  Rollers 
All  Types  All  Sizes 


Send  for  Catalog 


h 


Protect  four  Trees 
By  Spraying  Then 

Spraying  is  essential  to  the  health  of  your 
trees;  but  all  pumps  can’t  develop  the  pres- 
sure necessary  to  do  the  work  right. 

Denting  Power  Sprayers 

develop  and  maintain  very  high  pressures.  Used 
in  the  parks  and  on  the  trees  of  some  of  our 
largest  cities,  and  upon  famous  estates.  Speci- 
fications and  quotations  on  request. 


THE  DEMING  CO.,  350  Depot  St.,  Salem,  0. 


CEMETERY 

RECORDS 


Ask  for  specimen 
pages— Park  and 
Cemetery, 


rt  I S T i"  for  interior  of  Mausoleums. 
\ I Dll1  for  Vaults  of  AH  Kinds. 
U L SB  I Li  for  Blackboards  and  Roofing. 

STRUCTURAL  SLATE 

of  all  kinds.  Write  us  for  quotations. 

Bangor  Structural  Slate  Co.,  bangsor?penn!: 


Weeds  are  often 
undesirable  in  ponds, 
streams,  rivers,  lakes, 
etc.  Please  notice  the 
simple  and  effective 
operation  of  the 
Submarine  Weed 
Cutting  Saw 
above.  The  weeds 
are  cut  at  the  roots 

and  floating  down  stream.  The  device  maybe  handled  in  lengths  to  a great  extent  from  the 
banks,  or  just  as  well  from  boats  on  larger  lakes.  In  use  by  many  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  and  high- 
ly recommended  here  and  abroad.  Write  for  illustrated  circular,  references,  etc. 

ASCHERT  BROS.  - Cedar  Lake.  - West  Bend.  Wis. 


Gold  Medal 
Belgium  1909 


Silver  Medals 
Austria  1909 

Pueblo,  Colo. 
1910 


Kill  the  weeds  and  grass  that  deface  your  walks  and  drives 

FAIRMOUNT  WEED  KILLER 

Original  Introducers  oj  Weed  Killing  Chemicals.  Beware  oj  cheap  Imitations 
No  Failures.  Fourteen  Years'  Experience 

Will  do  the  work  at  SMALL  COST  and  do  it  EFFECTUALLY  and 
THOROUGHLY.  Does  not  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  walks  or 
drives.  Kills  the  weeds  and  grass,  keeps  gravel  or  broken  stone  clean 


EXAMINE  THIS  A barrel  of  50  gals,  will  make  2500  gals,  of  liquid  ready  to  apply 
-p  . tty  . to  t*le  roadway,  covering  7500  SQ.  YDS.  of  surface  and  costing 

l adll  Ur  CUS 1 less  than  2 cents  a gallon  to  put  on. 


THE  OLD  METHOD  of  hoeing  out  weeds  and  grass  is  too  costly 
TKY  OUR  WAY  and  you  will  never  be  content  with  any  other 

Fairmount  Weed  Killer  ONLY  Does  the  Work  Right 

— SEND  ORDERS  TO  SEEDSMEN  or  direct  to  

FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 

ONLY  MAKERS 

N.  W.  Cor.  Broad  and  Fairmount  Avenue  - PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Seventeenth  Year  of  Successful  Weed  Killing 
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TOPICAL  INDEX 

Continued  from  page  H6 

Nurserymen,  National  Association 
of,  Annual  Meeting.  Illust.  N.  N. 
20:24-29.  July,  1912. 

Peony  Society,  American,  Annual 
Meeting  of.  Illust.  N.  N.  20:251-7. 
July,  1912. 

Perennials  and  Biennials,  Some  Hardy, 
from  Seed,  by  B.  M.  W..  L.  A.  2 :178- 
84.  July,  1912. 

Perennials  Everybody  Can  Grow 
from  Seed,  by  Adolph  Kruhm.  Illust. 
G.  M.  16:8-10.  August,  1912. 

Preventing  Fungous  Diseases. 
House  Beautiful.  32:Sup,22.  July,  1912. 

Water  Lilies,  Blue,  The  Best,  by 
G.  V.  Nash.  Illust.  G.  M.  16:4-5. 
August,  1912. 

TRADE  LITERATURE 

Continued  from  page  IX 

The  “Little  Wonder  Concrete  Mix- 
er,” descriptive  booklet  from  the  Wa- 
terloo Cement  Machinery  Corpora- 
tion, Waterloo,  la. 

Henderson’s  Midsummer  Catalog, 
1912,  from  Peter  Henderson  & Co., 
New  York. 

Wholesale  Trade  List,  Forest  Nur- 
sery and  Seed  Co.,  McMinnville,  Tenn. 

Continued  from  page  1J^5 

cil  Bluffs,  la.,  recently  to  complete  the 
plans  for  the  drives  in  the  Rohrer  park 
residence  district. 

Mr.  James  B.  Shea  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  succeed  the  late  Mr.  John  A. 
Pettigrew,  as  superintendent  of  the 
Boston  Parks. 


The  Book  of  Water  Gardening 

By  Peter  Bisset.  The  latest  and  most  practical 
work.  Full  directions  for  selection  of  stock, 
planting,  construction  of  ponds,  improvement 
of  surroundings;  100  photographs,  diagrams 
and  plans. 

Price  $2.50  postpaid 
R.  J.  HAIGHT 

440  S.  Dearborn  St.  Chicago 


Drpi  AMNIWf  CMAI I f ITIEQ  Ry J0HN  N0LAN- Ftllow  of  the  Ameri- 

tVErLHlinimi  OiHALL  vlllLd  can  Society  of  Landscape  Architects 

The  widespread  movement  to  improve  and  remodel  our  cities  is  crystal- 
lized in  this  book,  which  presents  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  small  places. 
Distinctive  types,  from  the  sparsely  settled  village  to  the  thriving  industrial 
center,  are  analyzed  and  discussed. 

CONTENTS:  I.  The  Replanning:  of  Small  Cities:  A General  Survey;  II.  Roanoke: 
A Small  City  of  the  New  South;  III.  San  Dieffo:  A Pacific  Coast  Resort  and  Future 
Seaport;  IV.  Montclair:  A Residence  Town  Suburban  to  New  York;  V.  Glen  Ridge: 
A Model  Borough  in  New  Jersey;  VI.  Reading:  A Small  Industrial  City;  VII.  Madi- 
son: A State  Capital  and  University  Town;  VIII.  Existing  Cities:  How  They  May 
Be  Planned. 

The  book  contains  46  illustrations,  a list  of  towns  engaged  in  compre- 
hensive replanning,  a compilation  of  suggested  city  planning  legislation,  and 
a list  of  books,  papers  and  articles  on  city  planning  and  related  subjects. 

Price  $2.50,  net;  $2.70,  postpaid 

For  Sale  by  R.  J.  HAIGHT,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


Modern  Park  Cemeteries 

By  HOWARD  EVARTS  WEED,  M.  S.,  Landscape  Architect 
A New  Text  Book  on  Modern  Cemetery  Planning  and  Management. 

Now  Ready  jor  Delivery 

The  author  discusses  every  phase  of  cemetery  affairs  in  which  he 
has  been  assisted  by  Mr.  Wm.  Salway,  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  Mr.  Wm.  Falconer,  Allegheny  Cemetery,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Mr.  James  Currie,  Forest  Home  Cemetery,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Mr.  M. 
H.  West,  Landscape  Architect.  The  list  of  Contents  and  Illustrations 
which  follow  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  latest  and  most 
valuable  contribution  to  cemetery  literature. 

Contents — Cemetery  History  and  Burial  Customs  in  America;  The 
Organization  and  Ownership  of  Cemeteries;  The  Proper  Location  for  a 
Cemetery;  The  Cemetery  Plan;  General  Construction  Work;  Road  Con- 
struction; Landscape  Development;  The  Superintendent  and  His  Duties; 
Mausoleums,  Monuments  and  Headstones;  Rules  and  Regulations;  Per- 
petual Care  Fund;  Cemetery  Records;  The  Cemetery  Buildings;  Charges 
for  Lots  and  General  Services;  The  Improvement  of  Old  Cemeteries; 
Cremation;  Cemetery  Law:  Cemetery  Literature  and  the  A.  A.  C.  S. 

Illustrations — Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  A Too 
Common  Condition;  Cemetery  on  the  Lawn  Plan;  Hill  Crest  Park  Cem- 
etery, Plan  of;  Sections  A and  B;  The  Old  Style  Plan;  Topographical 
Survey;  A Water  Effect  is  Always  Pleasing;  A Mausoleum  Poorly  De- 
signed; A Mausoleum  Properly  Placed;  A Monument  Badly  Placed; 
A Monument  with  Proper  Setting;  Natural  Boulder  Monuments;  Chapel 
and  Waiting  Room;  Evolution  of  New  England  Cemetery;  Park  Scene, 
Galt,  Ontario;  Arrangement  of  Sections;  A Modern  Cemetery;  Artificial 
Lakes;  Correct  and  Incorrect  Grading;  Views  in  Graceland,  Chicago. 

Cloth,  145  Pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Postage,  10c. 

R.  J.  Haight,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


To  those  interested  in  Horticulture  and  Gardening  either 
Amateur  or  Professional,  THE  GARDENERS’  CHRONICLE 
OF  AMERICA  would  be  both  instructive  and  entertaining. 

Subscription  Price , $1. 00  Per  annum 

CHRONICLE  PRESS,  PUBLISHERS 

236  William  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 
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The  Waller  Vault 

Everlasting 

Water,  Vermin  and  Burglar  Proof 

. , . , . Made  from  the  best  Ohio  blue  and  buff  fine 

gram  stone,  any  size  or  style,  standard  sizes  always  in  stock.  We  guarantee  quality  work- 
manship and  prompt  shipment. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices.  Grave  covers  or  unfinished  stock  furnished  when  wanted. 

THE  WALLER  BROS.  STONE  CO. 

Office,  Quarries,  Mills  and  Vault  Yards:  McDermott,  Ohio. 


WHITE  GLAZED 

TERRA-COTTA 

GRAVE  and  LOT  MARKERS 

DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 
Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO..  Ravenna,  Ohio 

(Successors  to  M.  B.  Mishler  and  Mishler  Bros.) 


WHY 

buy  expensive 
markers  when 
you  can  make  your 
own  at  a very  low  cost  on  the 

Lawson  Cement  Marker  Outfit? 

No  better  marker  can  be  found 
or  made. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  price 

Bellett  Lawson,  Jr. 

Care  ELMWOOD  CEMETERY 
River  Grove,  III. 


Always  mention  Park  and  Cemetery 
when  writing  to  advertisers 


Charles  W.  Leavitt,  Jr. 

CIVIL  AND  LANDSCAPE 
ENGINEER 

Town  Planning,  Parks,  Cemeteries,  Insti- 
tutions, etc.  Development  of  Estates,  Real 
Estate  Sub-Division,  Water  Supply, 
Sewerage  and  Pavements. 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 

Price  List  sent  on  request 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  440  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 




s:  O.  J.  HARE  S.  HERBERT  HARE 

hare  & hare 

Landscape  Architects 

604  GUMBEL  BUILDING 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 


220  BROADWAY. 


NEW  YORK 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBBERY 

Write  for  prices  NOW  on  your  requirements  for  Fall 

HIRAM  T.  JONES 
Union  County  Nurseries 
ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


The  “Lewis”  Patented  Hydrants  and  Street  Washers 


ADOPTED  BY  MANY  OF  THE  LEADING  PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES 
SPECIFIED  BY  LEADING  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 


Some  Points  of  Superiority 


Simple  in  construction,  positive  in  action. 

All  parts  interchangeable  and  can  be 
duplicated  at  any  time. 

Anti-freezing,  as  they  drain  dry  as  soon 
as  turned  off. 


Plunger  can  be  withdrawn  for  repairs,  as 
automatic  stop  valve  prevents  water 
from  flowing. 

Each  Hydrant  and  Street  Washer  tested 
under  pressure. 


These  goods  are  extra  heavy  and  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Parks  and  Cemeteries. 


Manufactured  Exclusively  by 

THE  HAYDENVILLE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Brass  Valves,  Hose  Pipes,  Couplngs  and  Hose  Faucets 
ESTABLISHED  1845  HAYDENVILLE,  MASS.,  AND  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADS 

io  cents  a line  each  insertion : 6 words  to  a 
line:  minimum  price  50  cents.  Copy  must 
reach  us  by  the  8th  op  the  month. 


Hardwood  Ashes. 

No.  1 Canadian  Unleaehed  Hardwood 
Ashes,  nature’s  own  Fertilizer  for  grass. 
No  fertilizer  equals  my  Ashes,  price  and 
frt.  rates  quoted,  correspondence  solicit- 
ed, George  Stevens,  104  Douro  St.,  Pet- 
erboro,  Ontario,  Canada. 

I WANTED  I 

Wanted — Married  man  to  take  charge 
of  farm  and  nursery;  must  be  an  ex- 
perienced man  and  willing  to  work. 
Good  wages  and  house  rent  free.  Apply 
to  Special  Park  Commission,  City  Hall. 
Chicago. 

Landscape  Architect,  able,  trustworthy, 
of  large  experience  in  horticulture  and 
nursery;  very  able  landscape  artist,  sur- 
vey, drainage,  road,  cement  work,  etc., 
anything  coming  up  in  connection  with 
large  cemetery.  Many  years  with  east- 
ern cemetery.  Wanted:  position  with 
starting  or  developed  cemetery.  Address, 
Box  4,  Park  and  Cemetery. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  DIRECTORY 


Association  of  American  Cemetery  Supts. 

President,  John  J.  Stephens,  Supt.  Green- 
Lawn  Cemetery,  Columbus,  O. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Bellett  Lawson,  Jr., 
Supt.  Elmwood  Cemetery,  River  Grove, 
111. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

President,  Harold  A.  Caparn,  New  York. 

Secretary,  Chas.  D.  Lay,  103  Park  Ave., 
New  York. 

Railway  Gardening  Association. 

President,  Patrick  Foy,  Norfolk  & West- 
ern Ky.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  S.  Butterfield,  Mo. 
Pacific  Ry.,  Lee's  Summit,  Mo. 

American  Civic  Association. 

President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Secretary,  Richard  B.  Watrous,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


It2  WITTEN 

Automatic  Dump  Cart 

it  What  You  Have  Been 
Looking  For 

A necessity  for  Farm- 
Fruit  Growers, 
Livery 
Stables, 
Cemeteries,  Golf 
Clubs,  Dairies, 
Stockmen,  Con- 
tractors and  all  man- 
ufacturing plants. 

^ Send  today  for  free 
illustrated  booklet  telling  all  about  this 
labor-saving  cart. 

Baker  Mfg.Co.,5 83 Hunter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


American  Association  of  Park  Supts. 
President,  J.  B.  Shea.  Supt.  Parks.  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  .Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  J. 
Levison,  Forester  Prospect  Park,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 


Made  3 inch,  3)4  inch,  4 inch  and  5 inch  diameters,  8,  10  and  12  inch  lengths,  and  all  kinds  of  top  marks 
Nearly  white  in  color  and  practically  everlasting.  Made  underHAASE  CONCRETE  WKS 
Patents  No.  680,432  and  734,854.  For  circulars  and  prices,  Address  OAK  PARK,  ILL. 

Cemeteries  West  of  Rockies  Address.  LEO  G.  HAASE,  Pasadena.  Calif. 


TOWNSEND  MOWERS 

HAND  MOWERS  AND  HORSE  MOWERS 


This  Lever  Raises  th<*  Knives 


All  Our  Hand  Mowers 
Are  Ball  Bearing 

SENT  ON  THEIR  MERITS 


Write  for  Catalog 

S.  P.  Townsend  Co. 

ORANGE,  N.  J. 


CEMETERY,  PARK  AND  LAWN  FENCE 


a § 


A combined  Iron  and 
Wire  Fence  affords  the 
ideal  protection. 


Handsome,  strong,  du- 
rable, and  is  cheaper 
than  a wood  fence. 


Cemetery 

Arches. 

Drive 

Gates. 


Ornamental 

Fabric. 

Walk 

Gates. 


KITSELMAN  ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

Erect  Kitselman  Ornamental  Fence  and  your  fence  troubles  will  be  over.  Large  fully  illustrated  catalogue  sent 
free  on  request.  Special  prices  to  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Churches. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS,  308  S.  Council  St.  MUNCIE,  INDIANA. 
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The  Hainline  Grave  Catafalque 


Simplifies  Handling  the  Casket  at  the  Grave 
and  Adds  Dignity  to  the  Final  Ceremony 


U.  S.  Patent  August  9,  1911.  Canadian  Patent  February  6,  1912 


You  Make  More  Money 

and  win  the  affection  of  the  public 
by  using  the  Hainline  Grave  Cata- 
falque Drapery,  Rich  as  Tapestry — 
Durable  as  Canvas;  one  pattern  a 
Rich  Bronze  on  one  side,  other 
side  a Beautiful  Green,  or  we  can 
furnish  same  pattern  in  Silver  Gray. 
Can  use  it  a hundred  times  or  more, 
rain  or  shire,  always  elegant. 

Cuts  and  description  does  not 
relate  the  elegance;  surrounding 
the  grave  is  its  only  place  to  ap- 
preciate it. 

Casket  at  grave  occupies  same 
position  as  at  the  home;  the  yawn- 
ing grave  is  hidden.  It  cannot  go 
wrong.  Makes  friends;  that  is 
what  we  are  all  after. 

The  only  paraphernalia  that  pays 
its  way,  and  in  good  dollars,  too. 

Write  for  booklet  showing  cuts 
and  description,  but  they  cannot 
compare  with  the  original  effect. 
See  it  at  convention  in  Milwaukee. 


HAINLINE  GRAVE  CATAFALQUE  COMPANY  (,N„°d)  Macomb,  111. 


“OLD  RELIABLE."  Folds  into  a small  space.  Quickly  adjusted 
and  makes  fine  appearance.  Always  ready.  There’s  none  just 
like  it.  Weight  75  lbs.  Finished  fine  as  funeral, 'car. 

We  want  your  orders.  Our  low  price  will  astonish  you.  We  can  SHOW  YOU 
thousands  of  testimonials  from  the  most  prominent  funeral  directors. 


LOOK! 

This  is  a grave 
proposition 

WE  DEMONSTRATE  and  have  proven  to  the  world  that 
we  manufacture  the  most  complete  Casket  Lowering 
Device  on  earth.  We  use  double  clamp  friction  brakes, 
work  automatically  together.  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE, 
EASY  TO  HANDLE  and  ELEGANTLY  FINISHED. 
Our  Grave  Linings  are  fine.  We  are  pioneer  manufac- 
turers in  the  Lowering  Device  business  and  show  you  the 
New  Telescoping  Device  and  the  Old  Reliable.  You  will 
make  no  mistake.  Take  your  choice.  Buy  the  best — 
DO  IT  NOW. 

NO  CENTER  DETACHERS  IN  EITHER  DEVICE,  there- 
fore impossible  to  have  an  accident.  Webbing  detaches 
ONLY  when  casket  is  at  BOTTOM  of  grave. 

48  sold  in  City  of  Detroit — oiler  375  sold  in  Michigan 
And  thousands  throughout  the  world 

U.  S.  Government,  Washington.  D.  C.,  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  and  many  others  have  adopted  its  use.  The  Ovid 
Lowering  Device  leads  because  it  is  reliable  and  as  necess- 
ary as  a Funeral  Car 

Folding  Device  Works  Ovid,  Mich. 


“Ohio”  Stone  Grave  Vaults 

Used  and  recommended  by  leading  cemeteries. 

Write  at  once  for  prices  and  full  information. 

SOUTHERN  OHIO  VAULT  CO. 

Quarries  and  Mills  at  McDermott,  O.  General  Offices,  Columbus,  O. 
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THE  LANDSCAPE  GARDENER’S  LIBRARY 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING— HOW  TO  LAY  OUT  A GARDEN. 

By  Edward  Kemp,  Landscape  Gardener.  Edited,  Revised  and  Adapted  to 
North  America  by  F.  A.  Waugh,  Professor  of  Landscape  Gardening. 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

12mo,  xxii  + 292  pages.  30  full-page,  half-tone  plates  and  79  figures.  Cloth. 
$1.50  net.  Postage  11c. 

Contents:  The  Choice  of  a Place;  What  to  Avoid;  General  Principles;  The  Several 

Styles;  Practical  Considerations;  Particular  Objects;  Special  Features;  Various  Accessories; 
and  Practical  Directions. 


REVISED 

Cemetery  Laws 

OF  NEW  YORK  STATE 

A new  edition  of  this  complete  handbook 
of  New  York  Cemetery  laws.  Includes 
many  new  cases  from  other  states  and 
several  important  amendments  to  New 
1 ork  laws  down  to  1906.  The  cases  from 
other  states  and  suggestions  from  New 
York  laws  make  it  invaluable  to  cemetery 
officials  everywhere. 

Price  $1.25  Postpaid 

Park  & Cemetery,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


THE  CARE  OF  TREES  IN  LAWN,  STREET  AND  PARK. 

By  B.  E.  Fernow,  Professor  of  Forestry  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  12  mo 
+ 392  pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $2.  Postage  15c. 

Contents:  Characteristics,  Structure  and  Life  of  Trees;  Disease  and  Death  of  Trees; 

Diagnosing  Diseases;  Control  of  Physiological  Diseases  and  Treatment  of  Mechanical  In- 
juries; General  Care  of  Trees;  Control  of  Parasites;  Care  in  Planting  Trees;  Esthetic  For- 
estry or  Woodland  Park  Management,  Care  in  the  Choice  of  Plant  Material;  Lists  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs  for  Shade  and  Ornamental  Planting. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  STUDIES. 

By  Samuel  Parsons.  Cloth,  8vo.  106  pages,  32  plates,  including  12  plans  of 
parks,  playgrounds,  schoolgrounds,  etc.  Cloth,  $2.  Postage  20c. 

Contents:  Lawns;  Rehabilitation  and  Completion  of  Central  Park;  A Hillside  Park; 

A Seaside  Park;  Designs  for  New  York  City  Playgrounds;  Landscape  Treatment  of  Lakes 
and  Ponds;  Park  Treatment  of  Cemeteries;  Homestead  Parks;  A Park  for  the  National 
Capital;  A Mountain  Road  on  the  Hudson;  An  Autumnal  Hillside;  The  Colonial  Garden;  Two 
Country  Places;  A Japanese  Tea  Garden;  The  Sage  Sag  Harbor  Home;  Pierson  High  School; 
An  Island  Home;  Evergreens;  Rhododendrons;  Mrs.  Russell  Sage’s  Mile  of  Rhododendrons 
in  Central  Park.  N.  Y. 

THE  SPRAYING  OF  PLANTS. 

A Succinct  Account  of  the  History,  Principles  and  Practice  of  the  Application 
of  Liquids  and  Powders  to  Plants  for  the  Purpose  of  Destroying  Insects 
and  Fungi.  By  E.  G.  Lodeman.  Cloth,  399  pp.,  12°.  $1.25  net;  by  mail, 
$1.33. 

The  only  complete  and  historical  discussion  of  this  most  important  subject.  Full  par- 
ticulars are  given  regarding  the  materials  and  formulae  used  in  spraying  plants  for  the 
destructon  of  insects  which  prey  upon  them,  and  for  the  prevention  of  parasitic  fungi; 
spraying  apparatus,  and  specific  directions  are  given  for  spraying  cultivated  plants,  with  a 
chapter  on  the  law  regarding  spraying  with  poisons. 


SHADE-TREES  IN  TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 

Their  Selection,  Planting,  and  Care  as  Applied  to  the  Art  of  Street  Decora- 
tion; Their  Diseases  and  Remedies;  Their  Municipal  Control  and  Super 
vision.  By  William  Solotaroff,  B.  S.,  Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Shade-Tree  Commission  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

8vo,  xviii  + 287  pages.  Cloth,  $3.00  net.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  original 
photographs  by  the  author  consisting  of  46  full  pages  and  35  figures  in 
the  text,  comprising  229  half-tones  and  22  line  illustrations.  Postage  20c. 

Contents:  Trees  In  the  Life  of  a City;  Selection  of  Trees  for  Street  Use;  Species  for 
Street  Planting;  Studies  Preliminary  to  Planting;  The  Planting  of  Street  Trees;  The  Care 
of  Street  Trees;  Injuries  to  Shade  Trees  and  How  to  Protect  Them;  Injurious  Insects. 
Fungous  and  Other  Diseases;  Insecticides;  Fungicides  and  Spraying;  The  Repair  and  Re- 
euftur/;  legislation^0  ShaH  P'ant  and  Care  f°r  Trees;  A Derartment  of  Municipal  Arbori- 


The  Improvement  of  Towns 
and  Cities 

By  Charles  Mulford  Robinson 

A comprehensive  and  practical 
handbook  on  Civic  Improvement 
by  the  leading  authority  in  Amer- 
ica. "Invaluable  forcity  and  town 
officials;  it  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  mayor,  city  engineer, 
park  superintendent  and  even 
councilman.” — Municipal  Journal 
and  Engineer . 

Price , postpaid,  $1.35 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY 

440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


The  Playground  Magazine 

Illustrated — Published  Monthly 

by  the 

Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America 

Furnishes  an  array  of  facts  con- 
cerning playgrounds  not  found 
elsewhere. 

Subscription  $2  a year 
Single  Copies  25  cents 


Special  Combination  Offer 


Park  and  Cemetery,  one  year  $2.00 
Playground  Magazine,  one  year  $2.00 


f$3.00 


R.  J.  Haight 

440  S.  Dearborn  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ROAD  PRESERVATION  and  DUST  PREVENTION 

A Stan^ard  Work  on  Modern  Road  Problems  by  William  Pierson  Gibson 

Detoil^^rp^ocesiesintDnTvfn^ilf  dust.P.revention  road  preservation  and  road  making. 
a.  ^ cesses  in  applying  oils,  emulsions,  coal  tar  preparations  t*ir-snr«vinfr  m«> 

assa  'aits,®”*  ass  ass 

R.  .1  HAIGHT,  440  S.  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO 


Cemetery  Records 

Systems  of  Records  for 
Cemeteries  of  all  sizes. 

Send  for  specimen  pages  to 

PnrK  (EL  Cemetery 

440  S.  Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO 
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PHESE  illustrations 
taken  from  the  same 
point  show  how  the  new 
Bomgardner  Mausoleum 
Elevator  can  be  adjusted  to 
meet  all  conditions. 

In  illustration  No.  1 the  casket  is 
being  placed  in  the  top  or  fifth 
crypt,  while  No.  2 shows  the 
same  elevator  reduced  in  height 
to  7 feet  6 inches,  and  the  casket 
is  being  rolled  into  a lower  crypt. 


The  casket  is  moved  by  means  of 
rolls  upon  which  it  rests,  the 
operator  turning  a crank  and 
quietly  moving  the  casket  forward 
into  its  last  resting  place. 


This  elevator  can  be  made  for  a 
six  or  even  seven  crypt  mauso- 
leum, as  may  be  required. 


We  also  make  a special  elevator 
for  private  mausoleums. 

No.  2 ' 

For  Farther  Particulars,  Write  the 

Bomgardner  Manufacturing  Company 

Cleveland  Sixth  City 


The  New  Bomgardner 
Mausoleum  Elevator 


DURFE.E  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


No.  1181 


Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  protec- 
tion against  storm,  wind  or  sun.  We  make  126  different  sizes  and  qualities. 


Is 

the 

health 

and 

com- 

fort 

of 

your 

Citi 

zens 

worth 

con- 

sider- 

ing? 


Durfee  Grave  Lining  will 
fit  any  grave,  is  a handsome 
design  and  has  been  engraved 
at  a large  expense.  Our  cir- 
cular shows  four  other  pat- 
terns. 


This  carriage  is  a very  useful  and 
appropriate  conveyance  in  cemeteries 
having  suburban  train  service,  also 
for  conveying  a body  from  hearse  to 
train  ; has  rubber  tired  wheels,  and  is 
ned  in  dark  green  with  black 
tummings. 


Write  for  detailed  description 
and  prices. 


No.  1178 


The  “Austin  1912”  Motor  Lawn  Mower 


Mowing  Device 

Mower  cutters  “pulled”  not  “pushed”  by  the 
frame,  avoiding  digging  into  furrows. 
Automatic  release  of  cutter  drive  in  case  of 
hard  substance  catching  in  rotary  cutters. 
Operator  in  front  can  see  where  he  is  cutting 
and  is  away  from  heat  of  engine  and  radiator. 

Get  printed  matter  from 


Investigate  the  following  improved  features: 


Engine  Power 

Largest  and  best  engine  ever  put  on  a mower. 
Magneto  ignition  (no  batteries  required) 
Mechanical  and  dust  proof  oiling  system. 
Foot  switch  for  emergency  stopping. 


Transmission 


No  chain  drive  used;  all  best  cut  steel  gears 
having  two  speeds;  gears  enclosed  in  dust 
proof  oil  bath  casing;  single  lever  controls 
both  speeds  and  reverse. 


THE  AUSTIN- WESTERN  CO.,  Ltd. 

New  York  Chicago  Syracuse,  N.|Y.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Dallas,  Texas  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Atlanta,  Ga. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  IN  THIS  ISSUE 


Detailed  reports  of  Annual  Meetings  of  American  Association  of  Park  Superintendents  and 
Association  of  American  Cemetery  Superintendents — Park  Development 
in  Racine,  Wis. — A Year  in  the  Winnipeg  Parks 


1500  FEET  ST.  MARY’S  CEMETERY— MARION,  OHIO  ORNAMENTAL 

IRON  FENCE  DESIGNED  AND  BUILT  BY  GATEWAY 

THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


n 
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W.  <fc  T.  SMITH  COMPANY 

GENEVA,  NEW  YORK. 

SPECIMEN  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  EVERGREENS,  VINES,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS: 

IN  SHORT,  EVERYTHING,  CATALOGUE  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 


64  YEARS. 


700  ACRES. 


IRIS,  PHLOX,  PEONY 


A Field  of  Iris 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 


For  Fall  Planting, 

PEONIES — 3 to  5 eye  division,  splendid  varie- 
ties for  Parks  and  Cemeteries.  110  varieties. 
PHLOX  Field-grown,  35  varieties;  fine  assort- 
ment of  colors ; some  choice  new  varieties. 
IRIS  — German,  17  named  choice  varieties; 

Japan,  12  varieties,  single  and  double. 
YUCCA — Filamentosa,  3 year  clumps. 

Write  in  official  capacity  for  Free  Price  List 
with  Special  Prices  to  Park  and  Cemetery 
Superintendents.  Address  the 
FRANK  H.  WILD  FLORAL  CO. 
Sarcoxie,  Missouri 


Plant  for  Immediate  Effect 

Not  for  Future  Generations 
Start  with  the  largest  stock  that  can  be  secured ! It  takes  over 
twenty  years  to  grow  such  trees  and  Shrubs  as  we  offer. 

We  do  the  long  waiting — thus  enabling  you  to  secure  Trees  and 
Shrubs  that  give  an  immediate  effect.  Fall  Price  List  gives  com- 
plete information. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES  Bpx  Philadelphia!1?^. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Proprietor 


ROAD  PRESERVATION  and  DUST  PREVENTION 

A Standard  Work  on  Modern  Road  Problems  by  William  Pierson  Gibson 

Descriptions  of  all  the  late  methods  of  d ust  prevention,  road  preservation  and  road  making. 
Details  of  processes  in  applying  oils,  emulsions,  coal  tar  preparations,  tar-spraying  ma- 
chines, tar  macadam,  rock  asphalt,  macadam  and  bitulithic  pavement.  Sixteen  oil  emul- 
sions, oils  and  coal  tar  preparations  are  described,  and  records  of  experiments  with  all 
modern  road  making  and  dust-laying  preparations  given.  Easily  readable  for  non-tech- 
nical  men.  Invaluable  to  all  who  want  reliable  information  on  the  pressing  road  problems 
of  the  day.  PRICE  $1.60  POSTPAID. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  440  S.  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO 


FOREST  TREE  AND  SHRUB 
SEEDS  AND  SEEDLINGS 


We  are  growing  for  the  season  1912-13 

1,000,000  Green  Ash — 6 in.  to  3 ft. 

1,000,000  American  Sycamore — 6 in.  to  3 ft. 

500,000  California  Privet — 6 in.  to  3 ft. 

Also  a large  stock  Ailanthus,  Box  Elder,  Catalpa 
Speciosa,  Black  Locust,  Red  Bud,  American  White 
and  Cork  Elms,  Tulip  Poplars,  Sweet  Gum,  Carolina, 
Lombardy  and  Silver  Poplars,  R.  Mulberry,  Althea, 
both  seedlings  and  named  varieties.  Barberry,  Cali- 
canthus,  Deutzia,  Hamamelis  Virginica,  Spireas,  in 
varieties,  Wegelias,  Yucca,  Maples,  Chinese  Wis- 
terias and  a large  variety  of  other  stock. 

Also  Tree  and  Shrub  Seeds. 

SEND  FOR  TRADE  LIST 

Forest  Nursery  & Seed  Co. 

McMinnville,  Tenn. 


Fall  Planting 

of  shrubs,  vines,  trees,  bulbs,  etc.,  and  fall  seeding  for 
new  lawns  will  be  most  successful  and  results  in  the 
early  spring  will  amply  pay  for  the  liberal  use  of 

WIZflRb 

Sheep  Manure 

Dried  and  Pulverized 

No  Weeds  No  Waste 

Economical  and  Convenient 


Unequalled  for  park,  cemetery  and  golf  club  lawns  and 
gardens.  Write  for  prices  in  any  quantity. 


The  Pulverized  Manure  Co. 

No.  41  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 
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Have  a Sturdy  Spring  Lawn 

If  the  lawns  under  your  care  were  not  satisfac- 
tory— soft,  velvety  and  green — this  Spring,  there’s 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  next  Spring.  Just 
have  the  bare,  thin  spots  raked  up  a bit  and  sow 
Kalaha.  It  grows  a close-knit,  sturdy,  beautiful  j 
lawn  with  vitality  and  hardiness  that  lasts  over  the 
I Winter  and  comes  up  bright  and  fresh  in  Spring. 


is  carefully  selected  high  quality  grass  seed  blended 
with  a strong  concentrate  of  rich  manure,  that 
draws  moisture,  nourishes  the  sprouting  seed,  in- 
suring a thrifty  growth. 

A prominent  Park  Official  who  planted  1,000 
pounds  of  Kalaka  last  year  writes: 

"I  expect  to  use  about  500  pounds  more  of 
Kalaka.  We  are  well  pleased  with  the  results  ob- 
tained from  your  seed,  and  I have  been  telling  a 
good  many  people  about  it.” 

Ask  Your  Loral  Dealer  for  Kalaka,  or  if  he  does 
not  have  it  we  will  supply  you.  5-pound  box,  pre- 
paid, $1.00  East,  or  $1.25  West  of  Omaha.  Attrac- 
tive quantity  prices  to  large  users  of  grass  seed. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “How  to  Make  a Lawn.” 

The  Kalaka  Company 

29  Exchange  Ave.,  Union  Stock  Yards 
Chicago*  Illinois 


USERS  OF  CONCRETE 

and  Mortar  are  discriminating  more  and  more  in  favor 

of  the  Lansing-Advance. 

If  all  users  of  Concrete  and  Mortar  would  Just  Stop 
and  Think  of  the  great  saving  of  labor  and  cement 
made  through  the  use  of  Mixers  every  user  would  be 
in  possession  of  one,  once  interested. 

We  want  to  tell  of  its  many  advantages  and  reasons  for 
its  growing  popularity.  Write  for  Catalog  PM 

LANSING-COMPANY 

Formerly  Lansing  Wheelbarrow  Co. 

29  Division  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

WAREHOUSES, 

New  York,  102  N.  Moore  St.  Philadelphia,  Willow  and  N. 

Minneapolis,  330-334  N.  First  St.  American  Sts. 

Kansas  City,  923  Mulberry  St.  Chicago,  169  West  Lake  St. 

Boston,  78  Cambridge  St.,  Charlestown  District 


Concrete  Mixer 


TOWNSEND  MOWERS 

HAND  MOWERS  AND  HORSE  MOWERS 


Write  for  Catalog 

S.  P.  Townsend  L?  Co. 

ORANGE,  N.  J. 


SENT  ON  THEIR  MERITS 


This  Lever  Raises 

All  Our  Hand  Mowers 
Are  Ball  Bearing 


the  Knives. 


SHADE  TREES  IN  TOWNS  AND  CITIES 

Their  Selection,  Planting,  and  Care  as  Applied  to  the 
Art  of  Street  Decoration;  Their  Diseases  and  Remedies. 
Their  Municipal  Control  and  Supervision,  By  William 
Solotaroff,  B.  S.,  Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Shade-Tree  Commission  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

8vo,  xviii  287  pages.  Beautifully  illustrated  with 
original  photographs  by  the  author  consisting  of  46  full 
pages  and  35  figures  in  the  text,  comprising  229  half-tones 
and  22  line  illustrations.  Cloth,  $3.00  net.  Postage  20c. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT 

440  S.  Dearborn  St - - Chicago,  111. 


What  Cemetery  Superintendents 
Need  to  Know 

The  need  for  exact  information  about  other  cemeteries, 
laws  relating  to  the  dead,  etc.,  often  comes  to  the  Ceme- 
tery Superintendent. 

Fairchild  Cemetery  Manual 

gives  in  compact  form  the  greatest  amount  of  such  in- 
formation that  was  ever  compiled. 

The  legal  information  alone  is  worth  ten  times  the  cost 
of  the  book. 

No  cemetery  superintendent  who  has  ever  examined  the 
Manual  would  do  without  it. 

$1.00  in  paper  covers  $1.50  in  cloth  binding 

R.  J.  HAIGHT 

440  So.  Dearborn  Street  Chicago  111. 
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GOOD  PLANTS  MAY  BE  A LITTLE 
MORE  EXPENSIVE  — IT  COSTS 
MORE  TO  GROW  THEM-BUT  THEY 
ARE  WORTH  THE  DIFFERENCE 

THE  superiority  of  trees  and  shrubs  properly 
grown  over  ordinary  stock  is  so  evident  that 
any  trifling  difference  in  the  first  cost  is  offset 
by  the  results  obtained.  First  cost  is  of  secondary 
importance.  Best  results  are  what  you  want.  They 
can  only  be  had  with  good  stock. 

We  offer  a most  complete  assortment  of  plants  that 
have  been  properly  grown.  They  are  plants  that  will 
give  satisfaction.  Send  for  our  Fall  Catalogue.  It 
is  just  out. 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY  SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS ALL  OVER  THE  COUNTRY 
ENDORSE  THE  QUALITY  OF 
MEEHAN’S  STOCK. 


THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 

DRESHER  - - PENN0 . 
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Increase 
Your 
Perpetual 
Care 
Deposits 

By  Using  Our 

Bronze  Perpetual 
Care  Stakes 

Used  in  Chicago’s  Leading  Cemeteries. 
Cannot  rust  or  corrode. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

The  Quadriga  Mfg.  Co. 

1 19  N.  Canal  St. 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Rose  Hill  Cemetery,  Chicago,  111. 


September  Heat 
Will  Not  Dry  Out 

SOLVAY 

Granulated  Calcium  Chloride 

Sown  dry  on  the  road  surface,  it  absorbs  mois- 
ture from  the  air  and  retains  it  in  the  hottest 
weather.  This  most  practical  road  binder  is 
especially  suitable  for  use  on  park  and  cemetery 
paths  and  drives. 

The  Calcium  Chloride  is  easy  to  handle — re- 
quires neither  skilled  labor  nor  expensive  ap- 
paratus— has  no  odor.  Does  not  discolor  the 
road  surface  and  does  away  with  the  expense 
and  annoyance  of  constant  watering. 

Solvay  Granulated  Calcium  Chloride  enters 
into  the  body  of  the  road  and  aids  the  natural 
cementing  of  rock  and  soil.  It  protects  the  road 
surface  from  wear  and  will  keep  even  gravel 
firm,  compact  and  free  from  dust  or  deep  mud. 

The  chemical  is  a powerful  germicide  and 
weed  killer.  It  can  be  sprinkled  by  hand  over 
small  areas  and  stays  where  put  on  steep  in- 
clines. 

Solvay  Granulated  Calcium  Chloride  is  now 
used  in  many  of  the  best  kept  parks  and  drives 
in  the  country  with  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 

Allow  us  to  demonstrate  to  you  its  really  won- 
derful usefulness  and  economy. 

Illustrated  Road  Book  on  Request. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Mausoleum  Construction  and  Maintenance 

The  most  important  matter  taken  up  at  the  Milwaukee 
Convention  of  the  Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents,  of  which  a report  will  be  found  else- 
where in  this  issue,  was  undoubtedly  that  of  the  private 
mausoleum.  In  a paper  read  by  Mr.  Frank  Eurich,  Su- 
perintendent of  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Detroit,  Mich.,  on 
the  Endowment  of  Private  Mausoleums,  he  drew  attention 
to  the  many  years  of  attention  that  had  been  given  to  the 
problems  of  mausoleum  construction,  and  to  their  utter 
failure,  even  to  this  date,  to  promise  any  fair  degree  of 
permanency.  From  his  experience,  which  has  been  var- 
ied and  broad,  no  general  plan  of  construction  can  be 
made  to  fit  all  cases,  in  fact  it  would  appear  that  every 
case  requires  special  treatment  and  that  under 
the  circumstances,  and  viewing  the  question  from  all  sides, 
cemeteries  cannot  afford  to  allow  mausoleums  to  be  built 
to  become  burdens  in  later  years  from  the  lack  of  funds 
to  keep  them  in  repair.  The  only  recourse  “is  in  rigid 
rules  governing  the  erection  of  the  buildings  and  then 
making  it  compulsory  that  every  building  be  endowed 
sufficiently  to  keep  up  repairs.”  A valuable  discussion 
followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Eurich’s  paper,  in  the  course 
of  which  many  of  the  most  prominent  cemetery  superin- 
tendents in  the  country  gave  of  their  experience.  But  the 
mausoleum  was  condemned  on  the  whole,  unless  an  en- 
dowment was  arranged  which  would  yield  sufficient  re- 
turns for  yearly  repairs;  for  the  opinion  was  expressed 
that  the  repair  bill  begins  within  a season  or  two  after 
dedication.  It  has  frequently  been  mentioned  and  urged  in 
these  columns  that  in  mausoleum  construction  the  two 
most  important  elements  to  be  absolutely  provided  for, 
were  drainage  and  ventilation,  which  even  the  greatest 
of  our  architects  have  to  a greater  or  less  degree  failed 
to  provide;  and  beyond  this,  these  elements  vary  accord- 
ing to  locality  and  the  climatic  conditions  pertaining 
thereto.  The  problem  of  keeping  currents  of  air  con- 
stantly moving  and  in  such  a degree  as  to  overcome  con- 
densation, a serious  matter,  appears  to  be  a puzzle  to  all 
concerned  in  mausoleum  construction  and  maintenance. 
And  again  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  materials  of  con- 
struction, adjustment,  so  to  speak,  as  to  their  varying 
qualities  of  expansion  and  contraction  seems  to  us  a 
detail  that  has  scarcely  attracted  the  attention  it  demands, 
especially  in  the  lower  cost  structures  that  are  designed 
and  built  too  much  on  the  rule  of  thumb  principle.  The 
whole  question  is  a big  one,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
either  the  near  future  will  see  a material  reduction  in  the 
number  of  mausoleums  erected,  or  the  science  of  mau- 
soleum construction  will  receive  an  impetus  from  the 
rational  demand  now  made  by  the  cemetery  officials  of 
the  country  for  assured  permanency  in  this  class  of  cem- 
etery structures.  In  any  case  the  endowment  policy  must 
be  put  into  practical  operation,  or  mausoleums  be  pro- 
hibited, if  the  appearance  of  the  cemeteries,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  general  lot  holders,  are  to  be  considered. 

N? 

The  Boy  Scouts  and  Public  Service 

The  object  of  the  “Boy  Scout”  movement  is  still  a 
question  in  the  minds  of  many,  and  the  necessity 
for  such  a movement  considering  how  many  op- 
portunities for  the  active  service  of  the  young  are  now 


open,  the  enquiry  is  a natural  one.  The  “Boy  Scout” 
idea  differs  materially,  however,  from  all  the  others,  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  only  national  but  international  in 
character,  and  its  duties  and  obligations  are  kept  “pro- 
gressive” under  leadership,  active  and  advisory,  which  com- 
prise leading  men  of  prominence  and  experience.  Now 
that  its  organization  has  become  established,  lines  of 
public  usefulness  are  being  sought  to  supplement  its 
constitutional  disciplinary  work,  and  one  of  the  latest 
proposition  worked  out  is  a plan  of  co-operation  between 
the  “Boy  Scouts  of  America”  and  the  game  and  fish  de- 
partments of  the  States  of  the  Union.  This  will  give  the 
boys  greater  opportunities  for  real  scouting  and  the  dif- 
ferent states  will  be  greatly  aided  in  their  conservation 
programmes.  One  of  the  important  sections  of  the  scout- 
ing arranged  for  the  boys  is  the  study  of  bird  life  and 
every  opportunity  will  be  extended  by  the  several  states 
to  help  the  boys  scout  for  birds,  and  this  does  not  mean 
killing  but  economically  protecting  them.  The  boys  will 
first  learn  the  habits  of  the  birds  and  other  available 
knowledge  and  will  then  scout  for  them  with  their  cam- 
eras. They  will  be  taught  the  economical  value  of  the 
birds  to  both  the  farm  and  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  and  they  will  be  led  to  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  saving  the  birds  instead  of  slaughtering  them. 
Woodcraft  will  also  be  taught  and  studied,  and  so  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  scout  leaders  have  struck  a path 
that  will  lead  to  most  beneficent  service  and  immensely 
contribute  to  the  service  of  the  country.  Much  encour- 
agement has  already  been  received  for  the  plan  by  the 
officials  of  the  “Boy  Scout”  army. 

^ ^ ^ 

Federal  Plant  Quarantine  Law 

On  August  20th,  1912,  President  Taft  approved  an  act 
of  Congress  entitled,  “An  Act  to  regulate  the  importa- 
tion of  Nursery  Stock,  and  other  plants  and  plant  prod- 
ucts,” etc.,  and  by  this  act  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  directed  to  quarantine  any  State.  Territory,  or  District 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  portion  thereof,  when  he 
shall  determine  the  fact  that  a dangerous  plant  disease 
or  insect  infestation,  exists  therein.  Before  promulgat- 
ing his  determination  on  this  point  he  shall  give  a public 
hearing,  at  which  any  interested  person  or  his  attorney 
may  appear  and  be  heard.  The  Secretary  may  also  pro- 
hibit importation  whenever  he  shall  deem  it  necessary 
to  prevent  the  introduction  into  the  United  States  of  any 
tree,  plant  or  fruit  disease  or  insect  pest.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  imminent  danger  of  the  introduction  in- 
to the  country  of  two  dangerous  plant  diseases,  and  one 
insect,  viz.,  a fungus  disease,  the  white  pine  blister  rust, 
w-hich  injures  four  important  species  of  pine  in  European 
countries;  and  a potato  fungus  disease,  known  as  the 
potato  wart,  potato  canker,  black  scab,  etc.,  which  occurs 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  several  islands  not  far 
from  our  Atlantic  Coast.  The  menacing  insect  pest  is 
the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  which  is  even  now  known 
to  be  established  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In  accordance 
with  the  above  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  gave  hearings 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  18  and  20.  This  is  a very  important  mat- 
ter and  all  interested  in  the  importation  of  stock  or 
plant  dissemination,  should  give  close  attention  to  this 
law  and  hold  up  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  in  his  efforts 
to  keep  out  dangerous  plant  enemies. 
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PARK  SUPERINTENDENTS  AT  BOSTON 


In  our  last  issue  which  went  to 
press  just  as  the  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Park  Super- 
intendents was  being  held,  August  12, 
13  and  14,  we  gave  an  outline  of  the 
principal  business  transacted,  includ- 
ing the  election  of  officers  and  new 
members  and  the  amendment  of  the 
constitution. 

Following  are  some  additional  de- 
tails which  serve  to  complete  the  re- 
port of  these  very  interesting  ses- 
sions : 

At  the  evening  meeting  of  the  first 
day  E.  H.  Wilson  gave  a very  in- 
teresting stereopticon  lecture  on  his 
trip  to  China  in  search  of  trees  and 
shrubs  which  are  capable  of  thriving 
in  the  New  England  States.  He  said 
that  in  the  Arboretum  there  are  1,100 
such  plants  being  tested  and  prophe- 
sied that  within  a few  years  the  city 
may  contain  many  new  varieties  of 
plants. 

J.  J.  Levison,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
also  gave  an  interesting  stereopticon 
lecture  on  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn. 

He  showed  many  colored  slides  of  Prospect 
Park,  Brooklyn,  and  park  and  street  trees 
from  all  over  the  world.  After  illustrating 
the  numerous  ways  in  which  parks  benefit 
the  citizen,  he  proceeded  to  show  the  edu- 
cational value  of  the  city  tree  and  indicated 
the  various  steps  taken  by  him  to  bring  the 
parks  of  his  city  closer  to  the  people.  These 
consisted  mainly  of  labels  placed  on  the 
representative  specimen  trees  in  the  parks, 
the  publication  of  “tree  guides,’’  the'  forma- 
tion of  “tree  clubs,’’  popular  lectures,  pam- 
phlets, etc. 

By  means  of  a series  of  slides  showing 
localities  without  trees  or  ones  with  a.  poor 
mixture  of  decrepit  specimens  in  contrast 
with  well  planted  streets  and  beautiful  park 
vistas,  he  showed  the  aesthetic  value  of 
trees  and  the  need  of  further  planting.  Here 
he  touched  on  the  future  importance  of  for- 
est or  natural  parks  in  cities.  He  said  they 
were  fast  coming  into  favor,  and  by  means 
of  pictures  he  showed  how  a bit  of  neglected 
woodland  could  be  turned  into  a beautiful, 
soft,  forest  scene.  He  thought  Franklin  Park 
in  Boston  presented  many  interesting  prob- 
lems along  these  lines  worthy  of  emulation. 

In  the  matter  of  planting,  he  urged  the 
use  of  smaller  sized  trees,  especially  in  the 
parks.  Many  use  trees  four  and  five  inches 
in  diameter  and  these  are  not  only  ex- 
pensive, but  cost  more  in  handling  and  don’t 
take  so  well  as  the  smaller  specimens.  Among 
the  species  suitable  for  street  planting  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York  City,  he  included 
the  Norway  maple,  the  oriental  sycamore, 
the  American,  English  and  Scotch  elm,  and 
the  red  oak.  The  European  linden  and  pin 
oak  make  fine  shade  trees,  but  are  better 
suited  for  suburban  sections  of  the  city. 
The  Ginkgo  makes  a fine  clean  shade  tree 
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when  mature.  The  silver  maple  and  poplar 
are  among  those  to  be  avoided  for  street 
planting.  The  sugar  maple  is  all  right  in 
country  towns,  but  is  fast  dying  from  ex- 
cessive evaporation  in  all  the  larger  cities. 
Mr.  Levison  also  urged  uniformity  in  all 
street  tree  planting — uniformity  of  species 
on  the  same  street,  uniformity  in  size  and 
uniformity  in  spacing.  He  thought  munici- 
pal control  of  all  street  tree  planting  is  the 
only  way  cf  attaining  these  results,  but  he 
pointed  out  that  where  the  street  tree  plant- 
ing is  left  to  the  individual,  as  happened  to 
be  the  case  in  Brooklyn,  he  gets  fair  results 
by  forming  local  tree  planting  societies  and 
having  them  club  together  for  the  purpose 
of  planting  their  streets  uniformly. 

In  speaking  of  the  care  of  trees,  Mr.  Levi- 
son pointed  out  the  folly  of  over-pruning, 
which  he  said  was  a common  tendency.  He 
showed  contrasting  pictures  of  streets  lined 
with  trees  properly  and  improperly  pruned 
and  pointed  out  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  work. 

In  the  matter  of  insects  he  urged  the  ap- 
plication of  insecticides  at  an  early  date 
while  the  insects  were  still  young  and  sus- 
ceptible to  the  poison.  The  Gypsy  and 
Browntail  moths,  the  Leopard  moth,  the 
Tussock  moth,  the  elm  leaf  beetle,  the  hick- 
ory bark  borer,  the  sugar  maple  borer,  and 
the  elm  and  oyster  shell  scales  were  among 
the  worst  insect  pests  of  park  and  street 
trees  in  the  country.  He  said  that  the  tree 
committee  of  the  Park  Superintendents’  As- 
sociation, with  the  co-operation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  promises  some  inter- 
esting data  on  this  subject. 

On  the  subject  of  tree  disease,  he  talked 
of  the  chestnut  disease  and  explained  the 
futility  of  trying  to  save  infested  trees. 
Trees  killed  by  this  disease  he  said  should 
be  cut  down  and  the  wood  utilized  for  poles, 
posts,  ties  and  lumber.  The  treatment  of 
cavities  was  discussed  in  full  and  Mr.  Levi- 
son thought  that  the  work  in  most  cases  was 
unjustified,  especially  as  applied  to  park 
work  where  economic  and  practical  con- 
siderations come  above  sentiment.  It  is  only 
right  to  fill  in  cases  where  the  diseased 
portion  of  the  cavity  can  be  entirely  elimi- 
nated and  the  filling  can  serve  the  purpose 
of  keeping  out  water,  and  where  the  cavity 
is  small,  but  where  the  chisel  and  gouge 
can  do  the  work  as  well  without  the  cement, 
avoid  the  cement,  and  where  the  tree  is  too 
far  gone,  cut  it  down  and  plant  another. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order 
at  9:30  the  next  morning  by  President 
Dunn,  and  Secretary  Mulford  read  the 
names  of  the  recommendations  for 
active  membership  as  follows: 

L.  D.  Cox,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Landscape 
Architect. 


Alexander  Cummings,  Hartford,  Conn., 
Head  Gardener,  Park  Dept. 


D.  Henry  Sullivan,  Boston, 
Public  Grounds. 

Mass., 

Supt. 

J.  F.  Macpherson,  Springfield,  111., 
Parks. 

Supt. 

Henry  J.  Moore,  Niagara 
Landscape  Gardener. 

Palls, 

Ont., 

C.  C.  Laney,  Rochester, 
Parks. 

N.  Y„ 

Supt. 

Ernest  Ivettig,  Louisville, 
Parks. 

Ky„ 

Supt. 

G.  H.  Hollister,  Hartford, 

Conn., 

At  st. 

Supt.  Kaney  Park. 

E.  Bernadet,  Montreal,  Can.,  Supt.  La- 
fontaine  Park. 

Roland  Cotterill,  Secretary  Park  Board, 
Seattle. 

All  were  elected  by  a unanimous  vote. 

Those  who  were  elected  to  Special 
membership  are  as  follows: 

J.  J.  Brown,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Park 
Commission. 

John  K.  M.  L.  Farquhar,  Boston,  Mass. 

Frederick  W.  Kelsey,  New  York  City,  N. 
Y. 

John  T.  Withers,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Land- 
scape Architect. 

A.  P.  Wyman,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Land- 
scape Architect. 

After  a lengthy  discussion  as  to  the 
place  of  next  meeting  a suggestion 
was  made  by  Mr.  Worthen  that  the 
Association  vote  on  the  question.  The 
vote  was  as  follows: 

Denver,  29:  New  York,  1;  Newburgh, 
21;  New  Orleans,  1;  St.  Louis,  1. 

The  next  convention  will  according- 
ly be  held  in  Denver,  Colo. 

At  this  point  of  the  meeting  Mr. 
Shea  entered  accompanied  by  John  F. 
Fitzgerald,  Mayor  of  Boston,  who  ad- 
dressed the  members  in  a very  cordial 
manner,  as  follows: 

“Mr.  President,  and  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men:  I suppose  that  my  word  of  welcome 

is  but  a mere  formality  because  you  have 
been  here  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
and  have  already  received  a very  hearty 
welcome  to  this  old  city  of  ours.  I think 
that  this  organization  was  founded  as  a re- 
sult of  the  efforts  of  one  of  the  foremost 
men  in  the  park  department  in  the  form  of 
Mr.  John  A.  Pettigrew,  former  superintend- 
ent of  the  Park  Department  of  Boston  thir- 
teen years  ago  when  Boston  had  the  honor 
of  having  the  Convention  meet  in  this  city. 
Because  of  the  great  work  that  you  have 
done  since  your  organization,  I think  that 
the  Park  departments  throughout  the  coun- 
try should  be  pleased.  It  is  a fact  that 
Boston  has  a larger  area  of  parks  from  any 
standpoint  than  any  city  in  the  United 
States.  No  city  is  better  fitted  with  parks 
than  the  city  in  which  you  are  today.  It 
has  11,000  acres  of  parks  and  public  ground 
within  a radius  of  10  miles  of  the  State 
House,  which  is  the  center  of  Boston,  which 
is  a larger  area  than  the  great  cities  of  New 
York  and  Chicago  have  for  their  Park  systems. 
Boston  has  been  the  leader  for  a great  many 
years.  I feel  that  it  is  the  business  of 
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the  Mayor  of  every  city  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  people  and  to  know  their  wants, 
and  be  in  many  ways  their  guardian.  I think 
that  altogether  too  much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  artistic  side  of  park 
life  in  America  with  too  little  regard 
for  the  practical  purposes  for  which 
the  parks  might  be  used.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a middle  course,  which  would  keep 
the  parks  attractive  to  the  eye  and  at  the 
same  time  utilize  them  to  the  advantage 
of  the  people  who  pay  for  them,  should  be 
the  policy  of  the  Park  departments  of  the 
country.  During  my  present  administra- 
tion I have  had  frequent  conferences  with 
park,  public  grounds  and  schoolhouse  au- 
thorities with  a view  to  increasing  the  op- 
portunities for  healthful  exercise,  and  I am 
glad  to  say  that  a very  marked  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  along  these  lines  the 
last  three  years.  In  fact,  it  is  only  within 
a few  days  I signed  an  order  creating  the 
position  of  play  leaders,  and  there  are  now 
about  a dozen  young  men  engaged  in  direct- 
ing the  play  of  the  people  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  city.  We  have  a municipal 
athletic  association  of  which  I have  been 
made  the  honorary  president,  and  if  you 
were  here  for  the  next  few  weeks  you 
would  be  able  to  witness  some  of  the  best 
sports  in  the  world  among  youngsters  of 
school  age.  It  is  my  intention,  while  I am 
Mayor  of  the  city,  to  increase  activities 
along  these  lines,  particularly  with  a view 
to  giving  those  who  work  for  a living  a 
chance  to  develop  outside  working  hours. 
This  is  a very  important  phase  of  the  pub- 
lic grounds  life  of  America,  and  while  it 
has  been  neglected  in  the  past,  I think  its 
importance  will  commend  itself  increasingly 
every  year  to  the  public  authorities.” 

President  Dunn  responded,  saying: 

"In  reply  to  the  Mayor,  I want  to  assure 
you  on  the  part  of  this  association  that 
there  is  not  the  least  question  of  the  feel- 
ing of  these  Park  superintendents  for  Bos- 
ton. They  know  that  in  Boston  was  the 
origin  of  the  Municipal  Park  system,  and 
no  city  is  classed  with  it  in  regard  to  Park 
reservations  and  playgrounds.  There  is  just 
one  disappointment  that  our  members  feel 
in  this  return  visit  to  Boston,  and  that  is 
in  the  loss  of  our  beloved  member,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Pettigrew.  The  Association,  at  the  same  time 
feels  that  you  should  be  complimented  and 
rest  easy  of  the  fact  that  you  can  carry 
out  your  good  work  under  as  capable  a su- 
perintendent as  Mr.  Shea,  and  should  be 
congratulated  on  having  him  at  our  head.” 

Mr.  G .A.  Parker,  the  oldest  member 
of  the  association,  next  to  Mr.  Pet- 
tigrew, made  some  remarks  in  regard 
to  Parks : 

“I  am  very  glad  to  listen  to  the  Mayor 
and  to  second  his  remarks.  Boston  has  al- 
ways been  noted  for  its  Park  men,  you  have 
here  not  only  Mr.  Pettigrew  and  his  great 
work,  but  also  the  work  of  others  who  have 
made  possible  the  Metropolitan  Park  system 
as  it  stands  today.  I wish  to  say  a word 
in  regard  to  the  unuse  of  our  Parks  which 
has  always  been  a serious  question.  We 
found  it  very  hard  to  get  the  people  to  at- 
tend the  public  parks.  The  fault  has  been 
largely  with  the  Parks  themselves;  they 
lacked  scientific  beauty.  It  is  only  through 
our  Parks  that  we  can  get  life  into  our 
City.  The  human  elements  of  our  Parks 
have  been  left  out.  We  started  off  by  fit- 
ting up  apparatus  for  the  children  which 
was  placed  in  a section  of  the  city  where 
there  were  from  1,000  to  1,800  people  and 
found  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
the  Parks  now  is  five  times  as  great  as  it 
previously  was. 

“I  have  prepared  some  resolutions  on  the 
death  of  our  beloved  member,  Mr.  John  A. 
Pettigrew : 

“Fourteen  years  ago  this  month  26  park 
superintendents  came  together  in  Boston 
at  the  Brunswick  Hotel,  only  a short  dis- 
tance from  here,  in  response  to  an  invita- 
tion from  Mr.  Pettigrew.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  this  country  that  so  many  Park 


superintendents  met  together.  To  a large 
extent  we  were  Mr.  Pettigrew's  guests  and 
a most  noble  and  loyal  host  he  was.  To 
most  of  them  it  was  their  first  meeting 
with  Mr.  Pettigrew  but  to  meet  him  was 
to  love  and  honor  him,  and  no  Park  man 
ever  received  more  sincere  admiration  than 
the  Park  superintendents  have  given  him 
from  that  day  on. 

“Of  the  2G  men  who  met  together  14 
years  ago,  6 have  gone  over  and  beyond, 
and  now  our  friend  and  leader  has  followed. 
The  man,  above  other  men.  always  kind, 
gentle,  considerate,  always  strong,  and  nev- 
er speaking  evil  of  any  one.  Such  men 
never  die  for  they  live  in  the  hearts  of  their 
friends.  We  never  had  a better  man  in 
our  midst.  He  was  above  us  all.  We 
looked  up  to  him,  and  delighted  to  do  so. 

“A  man  does  not  die  until  he  is  for- 
gotten, and  his  work  ceased  to  do  good. 
When,  then,  will  our  friend  die?  Surely 
not  so  long  as  this  association  exist,  not 
so  long  as  Parks  remain  a part  of  City 
life.  When,  then,  will  our  friend  be  dead? 
Not  for  years  and  decades  to  come  for  long 
after  the  26  pioneers  have  passed  away  and 
been  forgotten  those  who  follow  them  will 
look  towards  the  sunrise  of  Park  beginnings 
and  there  will  see  the  name  and  work  of 
John  A.  Pettigrew. 

“What  can  we  say  at  this  time?  Only 
the  Shepherd  is  stricken  and  the  flock  is 
frightened,  and  the  heart  lies  prone  upon 
the  leader  of  the  inevitable,  and  what  can 
we  do?  Shall  we  mourn  that  have  lost  him? 
We  cannot  help  doing  so,  and  yet  he  would 
not  want  to  be  the  cause  of  sadness.  Could 
he  speak  I believe  he  would  say,  ‘Do  not 
allow  my  absence  to  lessen  the  interest  and 
good  fellowship,  and  the  value  of  our  gath- 
erings today.’  Shall  we  pass  the  customary 
resolutions?  No,  no  one.  Let  each  and  ev- 
ery one  of  us  resolve  that  as  he  was  gen- 
erously kind  and  considerate  of  others,  let 
us  do  likewise.  That  as  he  was  always  per- 
sistent, loyal  and  on  the  firing  line,  so  let 
us  all  be  there,  and  let  the  only  resolutions 
we  pass  be  these: 

“ ‘Resolved,  That  the  honor  and  loyalty 
we  have  for  our  friend  and  leader  shall 
keep  his  memory  green  and  the  honor, 
respect,  and  sympathy  we  have  for  Mrs. 
Pettigrew,  shall  be  made  manifest  to  her, 
and  that  we  request  of  her  the  privilege  of 
enrolling  her  name  among  our  honorary 
membership.  For  our  sake,  for  her  hus- 
band’s sake,  and  that  the  name  of  Pettigrew 
may  not  be  taken  from  our  list.’ 

Mrs.  Pettigrew  was  elected  an  Hon- 
orary member. 

Mayor  Fitzgerald  then  related  an 
incident  on  Mr.  Pettigrew’s  fine  spirit. 
PI  e said : 

“I  want  to  impress  deeper  what  Mr.  Par- 
ker said  about  Mr.  Pettigrew  and  his  loy- 
alty to  his  city  and  work.  He  was  confined 
to  his  bed  four  or  five  months  before  he 
passed  away  and  he  wrote  me  a letter  in 
which  he  said  that  he  was  not  able  to  do 
his  work  and  so  he  did  not  think  that, 
therefore,  he  should  be  on  the  City’s  pay 
roll  and  suggested  that  his  salary  be  cut  off. 
I immediately  wrote  him  a letter  and  told 
him  that  a man  who  had  consecrated  his 
life  to  the  work  of  the  city  surely  his  serv- 
ices were  worth  vastly  more  than  $4,000  a 
year,  and  that  I was  doing  what  every  hu- 
man being  in  the  United  States  would  do 
under  similar  circumstances  if  they  realized 
all  he  had  done  in  his  life  time,  and  I per- 
mitted his  name  to  remain  on  the  pay  roll. 
He  was  that  kind  of  a man,  he  did  not 
want  it  to  remain  there.  Everything  was 
done  to  make  his  last  days  happy.  The 
world  appreciates  the  manly  man,  and  great 
man  that  John  A.  Pettigrew  was.” 

While  rhe  Convention  was  in  ses- 
sion Tuesday  afternoon  the  lady  visi- 
tors were  taken  in  automobiles  on  a 
trip  through  the  Blue  Hills  Parkway, 
returning  to  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


J.  B.  Shea  at  Jamaica  Plain  about 
noon  time,  where  they  were  received 
by  Mrs.  J.  B.  Shea,  who  entertained, 
and  served  them  with  luncheon.  After 
a stroll  about  the  grounds  automo- 
biles were  again  taken  and  a trip  to 
Norumbega  Park  by  way  of  Common- 
wealth Avenue  was  made.  Here  the 
ladies  were  joined  by  the  members 
who  had  started  at  1:15  p.  m.  on  a trip 
to  Columbus  Avenue  Playground, 
thence  through  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  Columbia  Road  to  the  Public 
Landing  at  Marine  Park  from  where 
a harbor  trip  as  far  as  Long  Island 
and  return  was  taken.  Lunch  was 
served  on  board  the  boat;  after  leav- 
ing Marine  Park  a short  stop  was 
made  at  Strandway  Playground  giving 
an  opportunity  to  observe  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  Playground  activities.  The 
trip  was  again  resumed  passing 
through  Massachusetts  Avenue  and 
Commonwealth  Avenue  to  Norum- 
bega Park,  arriving  there  at  4:15 
p.  m.  Then  the  whole  party  went  to 
Wellesley,  visiting  the  Hunnewell  Es- 
tate, through  which  the  visitors  were 
guided  by  Mr.  Shea  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Estate,  Mr.  Hatfield, 
after  which  the  party  returned  to  the 
hotel,  arriving  about  7 p.  m. 

At  the  evening  session  J.  K.  M.  L. 
Farquhar  gave  a very  interesting  lec- 
ture, which  was  accompanied  by  lan- 
tern slides,  on  his  recent  visit  to 
London,  where  he  acted  as  one  of  the 
judges  at  the  International  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Mr.  Farquhar’s  pictures  illustrated  the 
development  of  floriculture  in  Eng- 
land in  all  its  phases.  The  exhibition 
of  orchids,  which  could  not  be  dupli- 
cated for  $1,000,000,  was  the  striking 
subject  of  one  of  his  slides.  For  the 
temporary  buildings  $200,000  was 
spent,  and  this  was  all  taken  back  at 
the  end  of  the  third  day.  The  exhibi- 
tion was  the  most  important  ever 
given  of  its  kind,  and  the  splendid 
views  which  Mr.  Farquhar  presented 
brought  it  vividly  before  the  audience. 

President  Dunn  then  introduced 
Roland  W.  Cotterill,  secretary  of  the 
Seattle  Park  Board,  who  gave  some 
fine  views  showing  what  that  city  has 
done  in  the  way  of  park  development. 
Within  the  last  five  years  it  has  ap- 
propriated $5,000,000  for  parks,  play- 
grounds and  boulevards.  There  are 
twenty-five  improved  parks  ranging  in 
size  from  five  to  200  acres.  The  Olm- 
sted plan  adopted  by  the  city  pro- 
vides for  a fifty  mile  chain  of  drives, 
twenty-five  miles  of  which  have  been 
completed.  The  city  has  twenty-two 
playgrounds,  some  of  which  are  pro- 
vided with  recreation  buildings. 
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Both  Mr.  Farquhar  and  Mr.  Cot- 
terill  were  loudly  applauded  and  the 
delegation  dispersed. 

President  Dunn  called  the  meeting 
to  order  at  9:30  the  next  day.  He 
introduced  W.  A.  McIntyre,  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
who  read  a paper  on  construction  of 
concrete  roads,  which  started  a lively 
discussion. 

He  stated  that  the  essential  requirements 
of  a concrete  road  are  a firm  foundation 
and  proper  drainage,  which  has  been  known 
from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  but  these  re- 
quirements are  too  often  neglected.  The 
speaker  advocated  Portland  cement  founda- 
tions with  a uniform  thickness  of  at  least 
six  inches.  After  the  pavement  is  laid  it 
should  be  cured  for  at  least  seven  days. 
“The  hardening  of  the  concrete  continues 
for  years,”  he  said.  “It  produces  no  dust 
in  itself;  is  non-absorbent,  is  cleaned  by 
every  rain;  contains  few  joints  to  collect 
detritus  and  is  therefore  sanitary.  It  can 
be  made  as  smooth  as  the  grades  demand; 
is  monolithic  and  consequently  little  noise 
is  caused  by  traffic. 

“A  pavement  that  requires  little  force  to 
draw  loads  over  it;  offers  good  foothold 
for  horses  and  a perfect  hold  for  fast  trav- 
eling automobiles;  that  is  always  clean; 
practically  noiseless;  free  from  dust  and 
dirt,  must  be  comfortable  to  use.” 

President  W.  H.  Dunn  presented 
a paper  on  the  increase  of  value  in 
real  estate  by  park  and  boulevard 
construction,  which  was  printed  in 
our  last  issue. 

President  Dunn’s  paper  brought 
out  a general  discussion,  especially 
the  statement  that  parks  and  play- 
grounds increase  the  value  of  real 
estate. 

G.  A.  Parker,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
told  how  that  city  had  established 
playgrounds  in  congested  districts 
on  land  not  owned  by  the  city.  Such 
playgrounds  are  movable  and  cost  but 
little,  and  the  property  owners  around 
find  that  the  playground  is  a benefit. 
The  success  of  these  playgrounds 
seems  to  be  that  the  park  depart- 
ment cares  for  the  playgrounds,  and 
they  are  kept  neat  and  orderly.  So 
long  as  the  Park  Department  shows 
an  interest  in  these  playgrounds  the 
children  and  the  people  living  near- 
by also  take  an  interest.  In  the  Ital- 
ian part  of  Hartford  the  juvenile 
problem  has  been  entirely  solved  by 
a playground.  Many  others  partici- 
pated in  the  discussion,  which  finally 
had  to  be  cut  of?  to  close  up  the  con- 
vention business. 

Mr.  Parker  read  a letter  from  the 
daughter  of  Charles  Keith,  of  Bridge- 
port, who  was  elected  honorary  presi- 
dent, stating  that  he  was  very  ill,  and 
regretted  that  he  could  not  attend  the 
convention. 

The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  on  the  deaths  of  the  mem- 
bers: 

On  the  Death  of  James  Wilson. 

“Since  last  we  met  it  has  pleased  the  Al- 


mighty and  Allwise  Creator  to  seek  into  his 
presence  one  who  by  his  kind  and  gentle 
disposition  had  endeared  himself  to  us  and 
whereas,  in  the  death  of  James  Wilson,  the 
Association  has  sustained  the  loss  of  an  able 
man  and  valued  member  and,  whereas,  this 
is  an  expression  of  our  deep  regret; 

“Be  it  hereby  resolved,  that  the  same 
be  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  that  a copy  be  sent  to  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased.” 

On  the  Death  of  William  R.  Smith. 

“Whereas,  it  has  pleased  God  in  his  wis- 
dom to  remove  from  the  sphere  of  his  loyal 
lovers  our  beloved  fellow  member,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Smith,  who  for  over  half  a century 
has  filled  with  credit  and  honor  the  position 
of  Superintendent  at  the  United  States  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
whereas,  it  is  proper  and  fitting  that  we 
record  our  deep  appreciation  of  his  great 
services  to  the  Gods  of  Horticulture  in  gen- 
eral and  for  his  zealous  and  independent 
efforts  for  the  advancement  of  Park  and 
street  tree  planting  in  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton. 

“Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  That  this  As- 
sociation express  its  sincere  regret  at  the 
loss  it  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  our 
fellow  member  and  that  this  resolution  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  Associa- 
tion.” 

On  the  Death  of  Edward  H.  Perry. 

“Whereas,  the  Almighty  has  called  our 
wanted  member  from  among  us,  we  beg  to 
record  with  a deep  regret  the  loss  this  as- 
sociation as  well  as  the  State  Reservation 
has  sustained.  Mr.  Perry  departed  this  life 
May  23,  1910,  after  an  illness  of  several 

months.  He  was  a second  Superintendent 
of  State  Reservation  at  Niagara  having 
served  since  the  death  of  Thomas  Welch, 
October  20,  1903.  The  Department  on  the 
National  Park  at  Niagara  on  the  American 
side  had  the  best  years  of  Mr.  Perry’s  life 
and  his  work  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
Mr.  Perry  was  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
trative reorganization  and  of  all  the  devel- 
opment work  which  was  carried  on  from 
time  to  time  during  his  occupancy  of  the 
position  of  Superintendent  he  was  consid- 
ered by  the  Commission  whom  he  served  a 
most  capable  and  conscientious  officer. 
Therefore,  be  it  resolved: 

“That  this  Association  express  its  sincere 
regret  at  the  loss  and  that  this  Resolution 
be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  Asso- 
ciation and  we  have  it  sent  to  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased.” 

Frank  A.  Waugh,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College,  and  Har- 
lan P.  Kelsey,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  were 
elected  to  special  membership,  and 
William  W.  Howell,  of  Poughkeepsie, 
to  associate  membership. 

John  W.  Duncan,  of  Spokane, 
Theodore  Wirth,  of  Minneapolis,  and 
William  S.  Manning,  of  Baltimore, 
were  appointed  as  a committee  on 
final  resolutions  to  be  presented  at 
the  dinner  in  the  evening. 

The  next  half  hour  of  the  meeting 
was  devoted  to  a technical  paper  on 
“Park  Accounting,”  by  G.  A.  Parker, 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  which  was  lis- 
tened to  with  interest.  Mr.  Dunn 
called  on  Commissioners  Decker,  of 
Minneapolis:  Powers,  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Balmer,  of  Vancouver,  who  ex- 
plained the  method  of  parks  and  park 
systems  in  their  respective  cities. 

During  the  forenoon  of  the  next 
day  a sight-seeing  trip  through  the 
historic  portion  of  Boston  was  made 
by  the  ladies  and  some  delegates, 


passing  the  Granary  and  King’s 
Chapel  burial  grounds,  City  Hall,  the 
Old  State  House,  Dock  Square  to 
Faneuil  Hall,  the  Paul  Revere  House, 
the  Old  North  Church  on  Salem 
Street  from  which  the  signal  lan- 
terns were  hung  in  1775.  Also  Copps 
Hill  Burial  Ground,  from  which  point 
a fine  view  of  the  Navy  Yard,  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  and  the  Lower 
Charles  River  was  had.  During  this 
trip  an  opportunity  was  had  to  see 
the  Prince  Street  playground,  as  well 
as  Copps  Hill  Terraces,  North  End 
Park  Bathing  Beach  and  the  water 
front  of  the  city. 

At  1:30  automobiles  were  taken 

from  Horticultural  Hall  to  the  Pub- 
lic Garden,  where  the  party  stopped 
and  walked  about;  at  2 p.  m.  the  trip 
was  resumed  from  this  point  under 
the  guidance  of  Chairman  W.  B.  De 
Las  Casas,  of  the  Metropolitan  Park 
Commission,  passing  over  the  follow- 
ing route:  Beacon  Street,  Otter 

Street  to  Charles  River  Embankment, 
passing  the  Charlesbank  to  Cambridge 
Bridge,  Cambridge  Embankment,  Maga- 
zine Street,  Putnam  Avenue,  West- 
ern Avenue,  Charles  River  Embank- 

ment to  Mount  Auburn  Street,  thence 
back  to  Harvard  Square,  around  Har- 
vard College,  by  Massachusetts  Avenue 
to  Quincy  Street,  Broadway  to  Garden 
Street. 

Garden  Street,  passing  Christ 
Church,  the  Washington  Elm,  and 
Radcliffe  College,  Mason  Street  to 
Brattle  Street. 

Brattle  Street,  passing  Longfellow 
House,  Elmwood  Avenue,  passing 
Lowell  House,  Mount  Auburn,  Fresh 
Pond  Parkway,  Fresh  Pond  Drive 
towards  west,  Brighton  Street  to 
Pleasant  Street  in  Arlington.  The 
route  then  led  along  Pleasant  Street, 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  Medford 
Street,  across  High  Street  Bridge  to 
Mystic  Valley  Parkway.  Along  Mys- 
tic Valley  Parkway  to  Fells,  thence 
by  Woods  Road  over  Causeway,  by 
Brooks  Road  to  Forest  Street,  thence 
to  left  around  pond,  New  South 
Street,  WVodland  Road,  Elm  Street, 
Fellsway  west  to  junction  with  Fells- 
way  east.  Then  the  party  went  on 
the  Fellsway  east  back  to  Middlesex 
Fells,  thence  return  to  Fellsway,  and 
by  Fellsway  to  Revere  Beach  Park- 
way to  Revere  Beach  bath-house, 
where  visitors  stopped  and  were  given 
an  ample  opportunity  to  inspect  the 
bath-house  and  its  entire  equipment. 

The  approximate  distance  covered 
from  Charlesbank  was  30  miles. 

Resuming  the  trip  from  the  Revere 
Beach  bath-house  along-  Revere  Beach 
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Lynnway,  State  Highway  to  Lynn, 
by  Highways  to  Nahant  Street, 
Nahant  Street  to  Lynn  Shore  Drive, 
Lynn  Shore  Drive  to  Nahant  Road  as 
far  as  the  Nahant  bath-house.  (An 
approximate  distance  of  9 miles  from 
Revere  Beach  bath-house.) 

Returning  from  this  point  over  the 
same  drives  to  the  Lynnway  Club 
House  at  the  Point  of  Pines  where, 
as  guests  of  the  City  of  Boston,  on 
the  invitation  of  His  Honor  Mayor 
Fitzgerald,  an  old-fashioned  clam- 
bake was  served  to  135  guests. 

During  the  dinner,  music  was  fur- 
nished by  the  hotel  orchestra.  After 
the  dinner,  and  before  the  guests  left 


the  table,  President  W.  LI.  Dunn  ad- 
dressed the  gathering,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  referred  to  the 
efficient  services  rendered  the  asso- 
ciation by  the  retiring  secretary,  F.  L. 
Mulford,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
in  behalf  of  the  Association  presented 
Mrs.  Mulford  with  a cabinet,  contain- 
ing a silver  service  of  knives  and 
forks.  Mr.  Mulford  made  reply  and 
accepted  the  gift  in  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Mulford  and  himself.  Mrs.  Mulford 
addressed  the  gathering  and  extended 
her  thanks,  after  which  cheers  were 
given  for  the  retiring  president,  as 
well  as  the  president-elect.  Automobiles 
were  then  taken  for  headquarters. 


SNAP  SHOTS  OF  THE  BOSTON  CONVENTION 


With  a camera  at  a convention  there 
are  some  pleasant  reminders  carried 
away  that  are  calculated  to  recall 
scenes  and  good  old  friends.  At  the 
fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Park  Superin- 
tendents in  Boston,  August  12,  13  and 
14th,  there  were  many  things  of  inter- 
est that  we  would  gladly  carry  home 
as  reminders. 

On  Monday,  August  12,  our  trip 
through  the  Back  Bay  Fens,  Riverway 
Iamaicaway,  Arborway;  Franklin  Park 
Arnold  Arboretum  was  very  profitable 


and  instructive.  The  photograph  of 
Franklin  Field  recalls  the  playgrounds 
and  how  the  children  enjoyed  them. 
Franklin  Field  was  one  grand  throng 
of  children  and  grown  ups,  and  every 
game  known  to  park  men  was  in  full 
sway  when  the  park  representatives  ar- 
rived. Another  picture  shows  the 
Bowling  Green  and  here  strong  men 
were  rolling  balls  as  the  band  played 
sweet  music  and  the  children’s  voices 
gave  forth  proof  of  pleasure.  “Delight- 
ful” was  the  general  expression  of  all, 
and  our  friend  Jackson  Dawson,  who 


GOLDEN  AND  BLUE  FOLIAGED 
EVERGREENS  IN  THE  TOPIARY 
LANDSCAPE  AT  THE  HUNNEWELL 
ESTATE. 

has  always  found  joy  among  botanical 
plants  of  the  Arboretum,  smiled  with 
delight  at  all  the  “delighted.”  (See 
photograph.) 

Tuesday,  at  Marine  Park,  we  saw 
thousands  of  children  playing,  wading, 
swimming  (see  picture),  and  after  tak- 
ing a snap-shot,  we  turned  our  camera 
a little  nearer  and  took  a snap-shot  of 
two  who  in  their  second  childhood,  were 
also  wading.  Thus  we  saw  that  Boston 
playgrounds  were  enjoyed  by  those  of 
7 and  ihose  of  70  years. 

In  motor  cars,  we  were  hurried  away 
to  Wellesley  and  for  an  hour,  visited 
the  Hunnewell  Estate.  Here  the  Italian 
Garden  and  the  English  Topiary  were 
beautifully  combined  and  many  were  the 
expressions  of  delight  at  all  we  saw. 
Our  picture  shows  some  golden  and 
blue  foliaged  evergreens,  giving  color  to 
a topiary  landscape. 

After  the  convention,  we  scattered 
for  home  and  straggling  companies  were 
seen  among  the  tall  buildings  of  New 
York  a few  days  later. 

At  the  Bronx  Botanical  Garden  we 
studied  the  Aquatics,  wrote  down  the 
names  of  the  choice  kinds  and  then  we 
boarded  our  train  for  the  middle  west, 
where  we  stopped  to  compare  our  Mis- 
souri aquatics  in  a natural  setting  at 
Tower  Grove  Park,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ENJOYING  THEIR  SECOND 
CHILDHOOD  AT  MARINE  PARK. 


BIRD’S  EYE  VIEW  OF  BEACH  AT 
MARINE  PARK. 


THE  BOWLING  GREEN.  FRANKLIN 
PARK. 
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PARK  DEVELOPMENT  IN  RACINE,  WIS 


ground  apparatus  installed.  Here 
free  concerts  were  conducted  and 
children  gathered  to  play.  The  first 
official  Board  of  Park  Commissioners 
for  the  City  of  Racine  was  appointed 
by  Mayor  Nelson,  January  25,  1905. 
It  was  composed  of  five  members. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  Park 
Board,  toward  acquiring  park  prop- 
erty, was  to  petition  the  Common 
Council  to  set  aside  for  park  pur- 
poses, a strip  of  land  off  the  eastern- 
ly  and  southernly  sides  of  Mound 
Cemetery. 

In  June,  1905,  the  board  petitioned 
the  common  council  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,000.00  on  condition  that 
the  board  raise  a like  sum  by  sub- 
scription. This  the  council  agreed  to 
do.  During  the  first  year  the  board 
raised  approximately  $4,000.00  by  sub- 
scription, which  with  the  $1,000.00  ap- 
propriated by  the  city  gave  the  first 
working  fund  of  $5,000. 

With  a small  working  fund,  the  ac- 
quisition of  Riverside  property  and  an 
option  on  Horlick  Park,  the  impor- 
tance of  a general  plan  that  could  be 
followed  by  later  boards  to  com- 
pletion was  felt.  After  careful  inves- 
tigation Jens  Jensen,  of  Chicago,  was 
engaged  to  outline  the  general  plan 
along  the  lines  best  adapted  to  the 
topography  of  park  lands. 

The  services  of  a man  with  a good 
deal  of  experience  were  needed  to 
carry  out  the  plans  as  adopted  by  the 
board.  H.  Thomsen  came  highly 
recommended,  and  to  him  and  his  as- 
sistant, Anton  Hansen,  of  Racine, 
much  credit  is  due  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  initial  park  work  was  per- 
formed. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  efforts 
thus  far  in  the  line  of  construction 
work  was  the  building  of  the  two  re- 
inforced concrete  bridges  in  Horlick 
Park  at  a cost  of  $8,900.00.  These 
bridges  were  needed  very  badly  as 
the  park  formed  an  island  in  the  river, 
being  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
foot-bridges  only.  With  these  two 
bridges  installed  the  drive  was  made 
complete  from  Liberty  Street  to 
Twelfth  Street,  which  added  very  ma- 
terially to  the  usefulness  of  the  parks. 

It  was  the  original  scheme  to  make 
Horlick  Park  a combination  park  and 
playground.  A running  track  was 
constructed  at  the  north  end  and  a 
number  of  pieces  of  playground  ap- 
paratus were  installed.  A great  deal 
of  service  was  thus  rendered  to  the 
boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  some 
very  notable  athletic  meets  were  held 
there.  To  a great  extent,  the  natural 


Racine,  Wis.,  has  just  published  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  most  compre- 
hensive park  books  issued  by  a city 
of  its  size.  The  volume  includes  the 
seventh  annual  report  of  the  park 
board,  a complete  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  park  work  in  Racine, 
maps,  tabulated  statistics  and  many 
fine  illustrations. 


The  beginnings  of  park  work  in  Ra- 
cine were  made  when  Peter  B.  Nel- 
son as  mayor  of  the  city,  called  the 
attention  of  the  council  to  the  need 
of  public  parks,  in  his  message  of 
1905.  At  that  time  the  best  that  could 
be  done  was  to  lease  a piece  of  land 
for  park  purposes.  Here  a band  stand 
was  erected,  and  some  pieces  of  play- 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE,  RACINE,  WIS. 


ALONG  THE  ROAT  RIVER,  RACINE.  WIS. 
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beauty  of  Horlick  Park  was  impaired 
by  the  presence  of  the  playground  ap- 
paratus and  the  constant  play  kept 
the  lawns  in  a dilapidated  condition. 
The  necessity  of  acquiring  a larger 
tract  of  land  became  apparent.  Con- 
sequently an  option  was  secured  on 
ten  acres  lying  between  the  river  and 
the  western  boundry  of  Horlick  Park 
at  a purchase  price  of  $5,000.00.  The 
day  before  the  option  expired  the 
matter  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  William  Mitchell  Lewis,  who  pur- 
chased this  piece  of  property  and  do- 
nated it  to  the  city  for  a playground. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Lewis  donated  $5,- 
000.00  toward  improving  it.  In  honor 
of  this  public  service  and  gift  this 
playground  was  dedicated  as  Lewis 
Field.  A more  ideal  spot  for  a play- 
ground could  not  be  found. 


PHOTO  BY  SIO  J.  HARE 

CENTRAL,  PARK,  RACINE,  WIS. 

Year  after  year  new  additions  have 
been  added,  so  that  now  the  park  de- 
velopment on  the  Root  River  has 
taken  definite  form,  and  in  natural 
beauty  and  picturesqueness  it  sur- 
passes the  average  city  park. 

The  Root  River  valley,  with  its 
natural  attractiveness,  is  especially 
adapted  for  park  purposes. 

The  last  addition,  that  of  Wash- 
ington Park,  has  added  the  most  val- 
uable tract  to  this  group.  To  com- 
plete the  Root  River  park  develop- 
ment Mr.  Jensen  recommends  that 
the  lowlands  at  the  turn  of  the  river 
opposite  Riverside  Park  should  be 
acquired.  This  meadow  would  add 
an  ideal  ball  field  to  the  board’s  pres- 
ent holdings.  It  would  preserve  the 
river  bluffs  as  a beautiful  setting  in 
the  future  city  complex. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  wherever 
possible  the  park  board  should  ob- 


ROAT  RIVER,  RIVERSIDE  PARK,  RACINE. 


tain  control  of  the  river  banks,  and 
preserve  the  beauty  of  these  banks 
from  the  encroachment  of  buildings. 
The  streets  should  follow  the  river 
with  enough  park-way  between  the 
river  and  the  streets  to  permit  the 
necessary  bank  planting  and  a path 
with  resting  places.  This  suggestion 
also  includes  bluffs  that  are  unfit  for 
building  purposes. 

A great  deal  of  work  has  been  done 
in  Horlick  Park  from  year  to  year. 
During  the  summer  of  1910  about 
three  acres  of  lawn  on  the  north  end 
of  the  park  were  brought  up  to  grade, 
necessitating  an  average  fill  of  eigh- 
teen inches.  The  river  bed  at  this 
point  was  widened  some  twenty  feet 
for  a distance  of  four  hundred  feet. 
About  nine  hundred  feet  of  macadam 
walk,  six  feet  wide  was  constructed. 
A water  system  was  laid  in  the  lawn 


on  the  north  end  of  the  park  and  a 
sanitary  drinking  fountain  installed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  park  near  Liberty 
Street,  and  another  near  the  south 
entrance. 

The  new  refectory  building  was 
started  in  the  summer  of  1910  and 
completed  in  the  spring  of  1911.  The 
refectory  is  located  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  lagoon  facing  the  large  lawn. 
At  the  rear  the  refectory  is  provided 
with  a spacious  balcony. 

Lewis  Field  playground  has  been 
very  popular  the  last  season.  The 
playground  was  open  from  the  first 
of  May  until  the  fifteenth  of  Novem- 
ber, and  here  competent  playground 
instructors  were  in  charge  of  the  play 
activities. 

A.  A.  Fisk  is  Superintendent  of 
Parks  and  C.  A.  Armstrong  Secretary 
of  the  Board. 


IN  THE  RAVINES, 


WASHINGTON  PARK,  RACINE,  WIS. 
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A YEAR’S  WORK  IN  THE  WINNIPEG  PARKS 


The  last  annual  report  of  the  Pub- 
lic Parks  Board  of  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
tells  of  some  active  work  of  park  im- 
provement and  extension  accom- 
plished under  the  direction  of  Super- 
intendent G.  Champion. 

During  the  year  two  park  proper- 


A comfort  station  and  lavatory 
for  men  and  women  was  erected  in 
St.  John's  park  and  the-  necessary 
shrubbery  planting  made  to  screen  it 
effectively.  This  building  was  erected 
by  day-labor,  with  the  exception  of 
the  plumbing  and  wall  plastering. 


with  summer  bedding  plants  for  the  first 
time,  the  new  greenhouses  giving  an 
abundance  of  material.  The  beds  were 
a blaze  of  color  and  showed  up  well 
against  the  perennial  and  shrubbery 
beds  and  borders  behind  them.  300  ad- 
ditional perennials  were  planted  in  the 


FLOWER  GARDENS,  ASSINIBGTNE  PARK,  WINNIPEG. 


ties  were  purchased;  Sargent  Avenue, 
Athletic  Field  containing  about  20 
acres,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $160,- 
000,  while  Kitchener  Park,  containing 
about  30  acres,  was  purchased  for  ap- 
proximately $24,000,  thereby  adding 
50  acres  to  the  park  area. 

The  contract  for  trees  was  very 
favorable  to  the  board,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  native  trees  suitable 
for  street  planting  are  becoming  more 
scarce  and  higher  priced  each  year. 
Approximately  2,500  elm  trees  were 
planted  on  the  streets. 

Brookside  cemetery  after  a great 
many  years  has  come  to  the  point 
where  it  is  practically  self-sustaining, 
at  least  it  will  be  so  this  year.  The 
errors  of  the  past  have  been  over- 
come and  the  barren  dismal  landscape 
no  longer  prevails. 

The  proposed  parkway  to  the  north 
and  west  of  the  city  took  definite 
form.  A double  roadway  was  graded 
on  the  northern  section  for  about 
four  miles  west  of  Main  Street. 


The  plaster  is  a patented  water-proof 
material,  and  seems  to  be  specially 
suited  to  this  class  of  work.  A cor- 
ner of  the  lawn  at  the  north  end  of 
this  park  was  turned  into  a play- 
ground for  small  children,  and  equipped 
with  sand-boxes,  merry-go-round  and 
see-saws. 

Three  bridges  were  built  in  Kil- 
donan  Park  to  carry  the  drives  over 
the  creek,  the  largest  of  which  is  nine- 
ty feet  long,  crossing  the  creek  at  a 
spot  where  the  ravine  is  very  deep. 
This  bridge  is  finished  off  with  rustic 
wood  and  by  training  the  wild  grape 
vines  which  grow  there  in  profusion, 
along  the  railings,  a very  pretty  ef- 
fect was  obtained. 

The  flower  garden  and  plantings  in 
Assiniboine  Park  have  been  carefully 
tended  and  improved  and  have  proven 
even  more  interesting  than  usual.  There 
were  775  trees,  1,200  bush  maples  and 
805  shrubs  planted  in  this  park.  The 
four  large  center  beds  in  the  flower 
garden,  each  20x160  feet,  were  filled 


borders.  A fine  cricket  pavilion,  with 
veranda,  balcony,  dressing  rooms,  etc., 
was  built  on  the  south  side  of  the 
cricket  field  in  this  park.  The  building 
is  finished  outside  with  dark  brown  and 
white,  all  inside  work  being  stained  and 
varnished.  A band-stand  was  built 
near  the  river,  at  the  junction  of  the 
flower  garden,  and  Ferry  road  drives. 
It  is  a handsome  structure,  and  is  well 
set  off  and  partially  screened  by  the 
surrounding  trees.  Four  miles  of  the 
drives  were  treated  with  a residuum 
oil,  bearing  a rather  heavier  percentage 
of  asphalt  than  that  used  last  year, 
about  7,000  gallons  being  applied.  This 
one  application  rendered  the  roads  dust- 
less for  the  whole  summer. 

The  receipts  available  for  park  pur- 
poses amounted  to  $118,286.38,  while  the 
expenditures  chargeable  against  this 
fund  amounted  to  $101,993.58,  leaving 
a net  credit  balance  of  $16,292.80,  ac- 
cording to  the  financial  report  of  J.  Id. 
Blackwood,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners. 
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THE  PLACING  OF  PARK  FOUNTAINS  AND  MEMORIALS 


The  question  of  the  invasion  of  city 
parks  by  monuments,  statues  and 
buildings  is  always  coming  up — - 
Brooklyn,  just  recently  protested  against 


has  also  disappeared.  The  protestants 
assert,  quite  truly,  that  Central  Park 
needs  no  more  memorial  monuments 
or  statues;  that  the  Art  Commission 


hand,  the  memorial  advocates  claim 
that  the  placing  of  their  structure  has 
been  carefully  planned  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  monument  already 


UNVEILING  COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  FOUNTAIN,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Lorado  Taft,  Sculptor. 


a proposed  invasion  of  Prospect  Park 
by  a new  Public  Library,  and  some 
criticism  has  been  expressed  in  New 
York  City  by  the  selection  of  a site  just 
inside  the  southwestern  entrance  of 
Central  Park,  for  the  great  monument 
to  commemorate  the  sinking  of  the  bat- 
tleship Maine  in  Havana  harbor. 

To  many,  the  erection  of  such  a 
monument,  recalling  the  outbreak  of 
international  hatred  and  an  unneces- 
sary war,  is  regretable;  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  a small  part  of  the  greenery, 
including  four  or  five  trees,  of  the 
park,  has  increased  this  regret.  The 
subject  has  been  discussed  and  for- 
gotten for  twelve  years — the  original 
design  for  the  monument  was  officially 
disapproved  by  the  Art  Commission 
of  the  city  in  1898. 

The  recent  breaking  of  the  ground 
for  its  erection,  and  the  destruction  of 
three  or  four  trees,  to  make  room  for 
it,  has  caused  a new  outburst  of  pro- 
test. The  rural  “Rest  House,’’  at  the 
southwestern  entrance  of  the  park, 


of  the  city,  which  approved  of  this 
site,  would  probably  not  do  so  again 
if  given  a chance  to  reconsider,  and 
that  at  least  one  member  of  the  Com- 
mission is  of  the  opinion  that  one 
green  tree  is  more  valuable  than  many 
monuments  of  stone,  and  that  Mr. 
Samuel  Parsons,  while  landscape  ar- 
chitect of  the  park,  gave  his  assent  to 
the  selection  of  this  site  very  reluct- 
antly, and  is  on  record  as  disapproving 
the  design  of  the  monument  as,  in  his 
judgment,  it  would  not  be  in  harmony 
with  its  surroundings.  That  “certain 
dignified  isolation  from  surrounding 
structures,”  which  the  Washington 
Commission  for  the  National  Lincoln 
memorial  advocated,  will  certainly  not 
be  attained  here,  nor  the  “complete 
and  undisputed  domination  over  a 
large  area.”  The  shaft  of  the  Columbus 
Monument,  in  the  center  of  the  circle 
or  open  place  before  the  park  en- 
trance, is  about  77  feet  high,  while 
the  central  pylon  is  to  be  44  feet  tall 
in  the  new  monument.  On  the  other 


in  place;  that  the  approval  of  the  Art 
Commission  is  sufficient  guarantee  of 
the  fitness  of  the  location;  and  that 
“the  design  was  selected  by  judges 
eminent  in  the  artistic  profession 
from  among  sixty  or  seventy  sub- 
mitted in  competition.” 

The  defenders  of  the  Maine  monu- 
ment assert  that  its  intrinsic  artistic 
value  would  seem  to  be  assured  by 
the  fact  that  the  design  was  selected 
in  open  competition  from  among  sixty 
or  seventy  others  by  competent 
judges,  and  approved  by  the  Art 
Commission  of  the  city,  and  has  been 
modified  expressly  by  the  architect  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  new  site 
and  not  compete  with  the  Columbus 
monument.  While  the  height  of  the 
shaft  of  the  latter  is  about  77  feet, 
the  central  pylon  of  Mr.  Magonigle’s 
will  be  only  about  44;  and  the  whole 
structure,  designed  to  form  a hand- 
some architectural  entrance  to  the 
park,  will  be  set  so  far  back  from  the 
Columbus  monument  as  not  to  inter- 
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fere  with  it.  As  to  the  destruction  of 
trees,  to  make  room  for  it,  it  is  de- 
clared that  of  the  four  thus  sacrificed, 
two  were  already  dead  and  one  de- 
crepit. 

The  National  Columbus  memorial, 
in  Washington,  the  greatest  rnonu- 


memorial  procession  of  nearly  100,000 
men  filed  past  the  $100,000  monument. 

The  plan  for  eercting  the  memorial 
was  started  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  several  years 
ago,  when  contributions  were  solicited 
from  the  various  councils  of  that  or- 


finest  of  those  big,  impressively  mon- 
umental figures  that  have  made  his 
art  distinctive  and  individual. 

The  principal  part  of  the  memorial 
is  a pylon  of  Georgia  marble  about 
forty-five  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a 
globe  of  the  world.  It  forms  the 


UNVEILING  AUGUSTUS  SAINT  GAUDENS’  FAMOUS  PARNELL  MONUMENT  IN  DUBLIN. 


ment  ever  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  and  one  of  the 
most  imposing  ever  designed  in  honor 
of  any  of  the  world’s  great  men,  was 
recently  dedicated  with  a Presidential 
address.  The  memorial  consists  of  a 
semi-circular  fountain,  seventy  feet 
wide  and  sixty-five  feet  deep,  adorned 
with  a great  statue  of  Columbus  and 
other  appropriate  sculptures.  It 
stands  on  the  plaza  in  front  of  the 
Union  station  at  Washington  and  has 
been  designed  to  harmonize  in  its  ar- 
chitectural and  artistic  treatment  with 
the  station  and  its  environments. 

No  more  appropriate  site  for  the 
memorial  could  possibly  have  been  se- 
lected. Situated  at  the  gateway  of  the 
nation’s  capital,  it  will  be  the  first  and 
the  last  thing  to  greet  the  eyes  of  the 
millions  of  visitors  who  annually 
journey  there. 

A crowd  that  taxed  the  capacity  of 
the  Union  station  plaza  applauded  the 
unveiling  exercises  and  the  Columbus 


der  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
responses  were  so  immediate  and 
hearty  that  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking was  practically  assured  from 
the  first  and  later  made  secure  by  an 
appropriation  of  $100,000  from  Con- 
gress. 

The  work  was  entrusted  to  a com- 
mission consisting  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  and  House  committees  on 
the  library,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  supreme 
knight  of  the  order  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus.  That  commission  selected 
the  Union  station  plaza  as  the  site  for 
the  memorial  and  adopted  the  design 
submitted  by  the  late  Daniel  H.  Burn- 
ham, architect  of  the  Union  station 
and  member  of  the  national  commis- 
sion of  fine  arts,  and  Lorado  Taft, 
sculptor. 

Mr.  Taft  has  been  working  for  two 
years  on  the  models  for  the  sculp- 
tured groups,  and  the  central  figure  of 
Columbus  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 


background  for  a statue  of  Columbus, 
who  is  represented  as  standing  on  the 
prow  of  a vessel,  with  arms  folded  in 
an  attitude  of  meditation.  It  was  Mr. 
Taft’s  purpose  here  to  make  us  feel 
the  apotheosized  Columbus,  and  while 
the  statue  is  simple,  the  sculptor  has 
imparted  to  the  figure  a grandiose 
dignity  by  throwing  about  it  a great 
cloak,  after  the  fashion  of  the  dis- 
coverer’s day. 

Just  below  the  statue  of  Columbus 
is  the  figurehead  of  a ship,  a beauti- 
ful female  figure  of  ample  form  and 
dignity,  typifying  “The  Spirit  of  Dis- 
covery.” The  great  basin  of  the 
fountain  will  be  immediately  beneath 
this  figure  and  will  in  itself  be  most 
interesting  with  its  abundant  flow  of 
water. 

On  either  side  of  the  shaft  are  mas- 
sive figures  portraying  the  sculptor’s 
ideas  of  the  new  and  old  worlds.  The 
“New  World”  is  represented  by  the 
figure  of  an  American  Indian  reach- 
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ing  over  his  shoulder  for  an  arrow 
from  his  quiver.  The  “Old  World” 
is  represented  by  the  figure  of  a patri- 
archal Caucasian  of  heroic  mold  and 
thoughtful  mien. 

The  globe  at  the  top  of  the  shaft 


remarkable  ands  characteristic  art  of 
Saint-Gaudens,  with  decorative  effects 
in  lettered  inscriptions  and  with  the 
harp  and  other  symbols  of  Ireland. 

The  picture  illustrated  herewith  shows 
the  monument  at  the  moment  of  un- 


translated, 'May  God  prosper  Ireland 
for  her  people.’  ” 

This  is  high  praise  for  the  work 
from  a source  not  naturally  friendly 
either  to  the  object  of  the  monument 
or  the  cause  he  represented.  In  ad- 


THE  SPRING:  MARBLE  BUBBLE  FOUNTAIN  GR  OUP  FOR  CHICAGO  ART  INSTITUTE. 
Agnes  V.  Fi’omen,  Sc. 


is  intended  to  suggest  the  influence  of 
Columbus  on  the  growth  of  popular 
knowledge  of  the  shape  of  the  earth. 
It  is  supported  by  four  American 
eagles,  which  stand  at  the  corners  of 
the  top  of  the  shaft,  with  wings  par- 
tially extended.  The  rear  of  the  shaft 
carries  a medallion  representing  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  the 
group  of  figures  is  completed  byr  two 
enormous  lions,  which  occupy  the 
ends  of  the  balustrade,  running  from 
the  center  to  the  sides  of  the  fountain. 

The  entire  work  is  cut  from  Georgia 
marble,  and  J.  C.  Robinson  & Son,  of 
New  York,  were  the  contractors. 

The  great  Parnell  monument,  re- 
cently unveiled  in  Dublin,  was  one  of 
the  last  and  one  of  the  greatest  monu- 
mental works  of  the  late  Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens,  and  embodies  one  of 
his  finest  portrait  sculptures  in  the 
figure  of  the  great  Irish  leader  stand- 
ing in  front  of  a great  triangular  col- 
umn of  Irish  marble,  adorned  in  the 


veiling,  and  shows  the  memorial  clear- 
ly enough  to  bring  out  the  magnifi- 
cent character  of  Saint-Gaudens’  work 
on  the  statue.  The  figure  of  Parnell, 
representing  him  loosely  dressed,  is 
thoroughly  characteristic. 

The  occasion  of  the  unveiling  was 
made  an  opportunity  for  a great  con- 
course of  sympathizers  with  Parnell 
and  his  movement.  Saint-Gaudens 
was  born  in  Dublin  in  1848.  but  was 
taken  to  the  United  State?  in  infancy. 

The  London  Sphere  says  of  his 
work:  “Saint-Gaudens  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  sculptors  and. 
quite  apart  from  any  controversial  as- 
pect of  the  subject.  Dublin  is  fortunate 
in  adding  one  more  to  its  artistic 
statues,  wherein  it  is  happier  than 
London.  The  O’Connell  monument 
and  the  statues  of  Burke  and  Gold- 
smith are  all  infinitely  superior  to  any 
work  that  is  contained  in  England’s 
capital.  The  lines  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage on  the  monument  may  be 


dition  to  the  Gaelic  inscripton,  the 
rext  of  which  has  been  given,  beside 
the  harp  on  the  triangular  pyramid 
facing  the  O’Connell  monument  is  a 
quotation  from  a speech  of  Parnell 
made  in  Cork  in  1885.  It  reads:  “No 
man  has  a right  to  fix  the  boundary 
to  the  march  of  a nation.  No  man 
has  a right  to  say  to  his  country', 
'thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  fur- 
ther.’ We  have  never  attempted  to 
fix  the  ne  plus  ultra  to  the  progress 
of  Ireland’s  nationhood,  and  we  never 
shall.” 

Munich,  the  leading  art  center  of 
Germany,  has  many  fine  works  of  pub- 
lic sculpture  in  the  form  of  monu- 
ments and  fountains,  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting  is  the  “Nornen- 
Brunnen,”  shown  in  the  illustration  on 
next  page.  As  may  been  in  the  picture, 
it  is  a particularly  ingenious  combina- 
tion of  artistic  forms  and  fine  archi- 
tectural lines  with  the  practical  re- 
quirements of  the  utilitarian  uses  of 
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a fountain.  The  great  bowl  is  grace- 
fully poised  in  relation  to  the  hand- 
some symbolic  figures,  and  the  three- 


Agnes  V.  Fromen’s  marble  fountain 
group  “The  Spring,”  shown  in  its  final 
material,  at  one  of  the  recent  ex- 


out  of  a spring  cut  from  the  rock. 
He  is  lying  almost  prone  and  beneath 
an  overhanging  cliff.  This  is  to  be 


AN  ARTISTIC  GERMAN  FOUNTAIN  IN  MUNICH. 


sided  arrangement  of  the  pedestal 
with  the  triple-basins  is  a very  success- 
ful fountain  composition. 

BAND  STAND 

The  demand  for  music  for  the 
people  seems  to  be  insatiable,  and  one 
of  the  first  things  usually  done  in  a 
small  town  with  a small  park  is  to 
stick  up  (I  use  the  words  advisedly), 
a band-stand,  and  call  in  a band  to 
dispense  music. 

We  all  acknowledge  this  demand  for 
music  in  the  parks,  admire  it  as  an 
evidence  of  good  taste  and  culture  in 
the  masses,  and  try,  as  far  as  our 
means  will  permit,  to  satisfy  it. 

And  “first  of  all,”  we  “stick  up,”  a 
band-stand. 

From  a landscape  point  of  view 
there  is  no  park  building  so  much 
neglected  as  this.  The  building  itself 
usually  evolved  from  the  wild  flights 
of  some  individual  into  the  realms  of 
architectural  fancy,  and  is  often 
dropped  in  haphazard  fashion  in  the 
worst  possible  location. 

Does  anyone  know  of,  or  has  he 


hibitions  at  the  Chicago  Art  Insti- 
tute, is  a happily  conceived  and  nat- 
urally posed  boy,  kneeling  to  drink 

AND  MUSIC  I 

ever  seen  a band-stand  which  is  satis- 
factory from  every  point  of  view? 

I must  confess  that  I have  not, 
though  I have  seen  many,  some  mag- 
nificent, many  mean  and  ugly,  many 
ornate  and  ugly,  many  really  hand- 
some, but  badly  placed,  and  a few,  a 
very  few,  that  were  all  that  could  be 
desired  from  an  architectural  point  of 
view,  well  placed  amid  appropriate 
surroundings,  and  yet  even  these  few 
were  a failure  from  the  band-master’s 
point  of  view,  as  the  accoustic  proper- 
ties had  not  even  been  considered.  I 
have  seen  two  or  three  band-stands 
which  were  pronounced  to  be  perfect 
so  far  as  accoustics  were  concerned, 
but  the  architectural  and  aesthetic 
properties  possessed  by  these  few 
musically  perfect  stands  was  abso- 
lutely nil. 

The  matter  is  one  that  well  merits 
discussion,  and  it  is  in  hope  of  pro- 


placed  as  a permanent  drinking  foun- 
tain in  one  of  the  Art  Institute  corri- 
dors. 

N THE  PARKS 

voking  one  that  this  is  written.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  perfecf  bandstands 
from  every  point  of  view,  and 
many  of  us  would  like  to  hear  of 
these,  and  better  still  to  see  photos 
of  them  in  Park  and  Cemetery.  It 
would  also  be  very  interesting  to  hear 
the  views  of  our  park  band-masters. 

G.  Champion, 

Winnipeg,  Can.  Supt.  Parks. 

* * * 

The  use  of  residues  from  asphaltic 
varieties  of  petroleum  as  binders  in  the 
surfaces  of  macadam  roads  in  order 
to  prevent  their  rapid  deterioration  from 
automobile  traffic  is  increasing.  The 
asphalt  used  for  this  purpose  showed  a 
gain  in  quantity  from  159,424  tons  in 
1910  to  234,951  tons  in  1911.  It  is  not- 
el  also  that  the  importation  of  soft 
asphalt  from  Venezuela,  which  is  ad- 
mirably suited  for  this  purpose,  is  also 
on  the  increase. 
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Secretary  Wilson,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  decided  to  estab- 
lish an  experiment  station  on  the  Manti 
National  Forest,  near  Ephraim,  Utah, 
for  the  study  of  grazing  and  water  pro- 
tection problems.  Bids  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  necessary  buildings  have 
been  received  and  it  is  expected  to  have 
the  station  in  working  order  before  win- 
ter. Already  the  gathering  of  observa- 
tions on  the  relation  of  erosion  and  run- 
off to  the  forest  cover  have  begun. 

The  Parkman  Memorial  Band  Stand, 
given  to  the  City  of  Boston,  Mass.,  by 
the  late  George  Francis  Parkman,  was 
recently  dedicated.  It  is  built  entirely 
of  marble,  and  occupies  a commanding 
position  on  Boston  Common.  It  will 
contribute  largely  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  city. 

The  new  South  Boston  Aquarium, 
which  is  being  built  in  Marine  Park, 
City  Point,  will  be  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic early  in  September.  Architecturally, 
the  structure  ranks  among  the  best  of 
its  kind.  The  entrance  is  guarded  by 
white  marble  columns;  its  vestibule  is 
also  in  white  marble,  while  the  glass 
tanks  on  the  inside  are  backed  by  na- 
tural rock. 

Mr.  Adam  Balmer,  superintendent  of 
parks  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  who  was  in 
Minneapolis  recently,  criticizes  that  city’s 
park  roadways.  On  this  point  alone,  he 
says,  the  western  cities  were  far  ahead 
of  the  east.  “The  trouble  I find  with 
the  Minneapolis  park  roads  is  they  do 
not  build  the  crown  of  the  road  high 
enough.  The  automobiles  soon  wear  it 
down  and  after  a rainstorm  hundreds 
of  puddles  collect  on  the  road.  In 
Seattle,  Vancouver,  Victoria  and  other 
provincial  cities  we  are  laying  nothing 
but  macadam  roads,  as  we  find  other 
materials  are  no  good  for  park  road- 
ways, and  we  are  building  all  the  roads 
with  high  wide  crowns  which  permit  of 
a quick  drainage  after  rains  and  snows.” 

Pursuant  to  the  latest  provisions  of 
the  Illinois  laws,  a petition  has  been 
filed  for  Mattoon  asking  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a commission  to  have  con- 
trol of  the  financial  welfare  of  the  parks 
in  Mattoon  township. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Cooley,  the  well  known 
educator,  in  an  address  before  the  North 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Business  Men's  Club, 
emphasized  the  necessity  for  entertain- 
ment for  the  young  girls  of  a city.  Al- 
though ample  provision  is  made  in  the 
parks  for  the  young  men  little  or  no 


opportunity  of  enjoying  themselves  is 
afforded  to  girls,  and  this  lack  of  pro- 
vision on  the  part  of  the  city  leads 
many  girls  to  seek  pleasure  in  dance 
halls  and  other  questionable  amusement 
places.  This  is  an  important  matter  for 
more  specific  attention. 

According  to  Col.  Langfitt,  the  engi- 
neer officer  in  charge  of  local  river  and 
harbor  works  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
his  annual  report  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, the  general  project  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Potomac  river  at 
Washington  is  nearly  completed,  and 
good  progress  is  being  made  in  the  two 
projects  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Anacostia  river. 

The  park  commissioners  of  Toledo, 
O.,  have  introduced  an  ordinance  in  the 
city  council  providing  for  a $750,000 
bond  issue  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing and  condemning  land  for  parks,  park 
entrances,  parkways  and  the  completion 
of  the  boulevard  system. 

The  annual  financial  budget  of  Aber- 
deen, Wash.,  provides  $10,000  for  parks. 

A great  deal  has  been  accomplished, 
the  past  year,  in  the  care  of  the  park 
system  of  Pomona,  Cal.,  which  is  un- 
der the  presidency  of  J.  M. 
Paige.  There  are  seven  parks  in  all, 
one  being  the  railroad  park,  for  which 
the  city  pays  the  water  bill,  and  the 
total  expenditure  for  all  was  $19,000. 
The  largest  is  Ganesha  Park,  which  is  a 
popular  picnic  resort  for  all  sister  towns 
and  villages  in  the  locality.  Besides 
trails  for  mountain  climbing  it  has  two 
splendid  views — Lookout  Point  and  In- 
spiration Point.  A recent  improvement 
in  this  park  has  been  the  installation  of 
an  underground  lighting  system,  and  all 
overhead  poles  and  wires  have  been  re- 
moved. 

Springfield,  O.,  will  probably  get  a 
consignment  of  rare  foreign  trees  and 
shrubbery  from  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment at  Washington  through  Con- 
gressman Post.  The  Park  Department 
will  set  apart  a piece  of  land  for  the 
care  and  development  of  the  acquisition. 

Mayor  Blankburg,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  been  urging  a new  municipal  loan  of 
$5,000,000,  a million  of  which  is  to  be 
set  aside  toward  the  completion  of  the 
Parkway.  It  is  possible  that  the  meas- 
ure may  be  voted  upon  at  the  Novem- 
ber election. 

Dr.  Elnora  C.  Folkmar,  secretary  of 
the  Medical  Societ}-'  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  favors  the  establishment  of 


recreation  centers  in  Washington.  She 
says  Washington  should  have  several 
such  recreation  centers  as,  for  instance, 
Chicago.  “A  game  of  baseball,  a game 
of  tennis,  a spin  on  the  ice,  a swin  in 
the  basin,  a turn  in  the  gymnasium, 
means  much  in  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  health,  means  better  children,  bet- 
ter men  and  women.” 

A White  Rutland  Marble  Fountain, 
which  is  to  be  erected  at  Hardwick, 
Mass.,  is  now  being  finished  in  the  Ver- 
mont Marble  Co.’s  shops.  It  was  de- 
signed by  Stowe  Phelps,  of  New 
York,  and  will  be  known  as  the  Cal- 
vin  Page  Memorial. 

Trouble  has  arisen  in  Springfield,  111., 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  park  boule- 
vards for  heavy  teaming,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  test  the  law  in  the  higher 
courts.  A warrant  was  recently  secured 
in  the  local  court  for  the  arrest  of  a 
teamster  accused  of  driving  a heavy 
wagon  along  South  Grand  avenue  boule- 
vard. 

Former  administrations  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Parks  and  Public  Safety,  of 
Des  Moines,  la.,  are  reported  to  have 
been  scored  for  laxity  in  their  financial 
methods  by  the  State  Municipal  ex- 
aminer. 

A test  in  court  of  the  legal  right  of 
the  West  Park  Commissioners,  of  Chi- 
cago, to  expend  park  funds  for  erecting 
in  west  and  northwest  side  small  parks 
various  buildings  containing  gymnasiums, 
lunchroons,  public  library  and  reading 
rooms,  baths,  theater  and  assembly  halls 
has  begun.  An  application  for  an  in- 
junction to  restrain  the  park  board  from 
erecting  such  a building  in  the  new 
small  park  at  Noble  and  Bradley  streets 
was  made  in  a bill  filed  in  the  Superior 
court  on  behalf  of  northwest  side  prop- 
erty owners.  Without  discussing  the 
point  of  such  large  outlays  for  small 
park  buildings,  the  opposition  coming 
largely,  as  it  appears  to  do,  from  vari- 
ous business  interests  should  hardly 
carry  much  weight  as  against  the  great 
advantages  which  the  public  neighbor- 
hood center  has  been  shown  to  furnish. 

The  growth  of  the  park  system  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  been  really  phe- 
nomenal. Eleven  years  ago  the  city 
owned  one  park — Watkins.  Now  there 
are  fourteen : Shelby,  Centennial,  Rich- 
land, Clifton,  Watkins,  Cherokee,  Eliza- 
beth, Morgan,  Gunfactory,  Fillmore, 
Meridian,  Fatherland,  Hadley  and 
Napier.  The  largest  is  Shelby  Park, 
containing  236  acres,  located  in  East- 
land,  with  a river  front  of  one  and  a 
quarter  miles.  When  this  park  is  com- 
pleted it  will  have  about  15  miles  of 
roads.  The  two  colored  parks  are  Had- 
ley and  Napier,  the  former  containing 
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30  acres,  and  the  latter  is  a small  tract 
200  feet  square. 

PARK  IMPROVEMENTS 

Plans  are  being  worked  out  by  the 
Park  Department,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  to 
make  Mt.  Echo  Park,  on  Price  Hill,  one 
of  the  city’s  most  beautiful  parks  ac- 
cessible to  the  public.  Park  officials 
have  faith  that  the  public  will  eventual- 
ly use  Mt.  Echo  Park  as  much  as  Bur- 
net Woods  and  Eden  Park  are  now 
used. 

The  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  will  co- 
operate with  the  city  authorities  of  Gold 
Hill,  Oregon,  to  provide  a creditable 
city  park. 

Plans  are  being  worked  out  by  the 
Park  Commissioners  of  Joliet,  111.,  to 
provide  a greenhouse  for  West  Park. 
This  year’s  improvements  have  been 
completed  as  far  as  can  be  on  the  $5,000 
appropriation  provided. 

The  roads  in  Rock  Spring  Park, 
Springfield,  111.,  are  being  renovated.  A 
thorough  rolling  and  oil  treatment  has 
been  applied. 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of 
a two-story  and  basement  field  house 
on  the  Collins  playground,  Sixteenth 
avenue  south  and  Washington  street, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been  awarded  by 
the  board  of  park  commissioners  to  A. 
C.  Dow  & Ryden  for  $21,338.  Plans  are 
being  prepared  for  the  construction  of  a 
24-foot  bridge. 

The  Upper  Milwaukee  River  Im- 
provement Association,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  has  been  organized,  to  improve 
conditions  on  the  river,  and  the  cities 
and  towns  are  to  be  visited  to  effect 
co-operation  and  to  keep  out  sewage 
and  other  detrimental  inflows,  so  that 
the  beautiful  river  may  be  made  “na- 
tural” again. 

The  St.  Charles,  111.,  town  park  board 
members  are  planning  the  immediate  in- 
stallation of  a new  decorative  light  sys- 
tem for  Pottawatomie  Park.  A new 
entrance  is  also  contemplated,  to  be  un- 
dertaken at  earliest  convenience. 

The  program  of  the  Kansas  City  Park 
Board  for  the  new  fiscal  year  will  in- 
clude, among  many  other  expenditures, 
the  big  South  Park  District  improve- 
ments, $145,000 ; bath  house  at  The 
Grove,  Fifteenth  street  boulevard  and 
about  the  grounds,  $95,000,  and  a big 
bath-house  at  Garrison  Square,  the  park 
for  negroes. 

Superintendent  David  A.  Seymour,  of 
the  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  park  department,  says 
that  the  work  of  grading  the  ground 
adjoining  the  new  boat  casino  at  Caze- 
novia  Park  is  about  completed,  much 
sooner  than  was  expected,  and  it  makes 
one  of  the  most  beautifully  graded 


lawns  in  the  city.  There  is  a good  deal 
of  other  improvement  work  to  be  done 
in  this  park,  but  it  will  be  completed 
this  fall. 

The  statue  of  Hiawatha  originally 
purchased  for  Minnehaha  Park.  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  but  which  has  been  stored 
in  St.  Paul  on  account  of  a disagree- 
ment as  to  site,  will  probably  soon  be 
placed  in  Minnehaha  Park. 

The  new  pavilion  in  the  park  of  Al- 
lerton.  111.,  is  near  completion  and  will 
be  a great  boon  to  the  citizens. 

According  to  plans  of  the  Chicago 
West  Park  Commissioners  bathing  fa- 
cilities for  15,000  men,  women  and 
children  will  be  provided.  The  plans  in- 
clude the  erection  of  two  natatoriums, 
each  with  swimming  and  wading  basins 
to  accommodate  7,500  men,  women  and 
children,  or  15,000  in  both. 

It  will  cost  from  $25,000  to  $35,000 
to  complete  the  work  which  the  board 
of  Park  Commissioners  contemplate  at 
the  South  Park  water  front  below  Bay 
street,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

The  deed  for  the  proposed  stadium 
site  in  West  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been 
signed  and  the  park  board  only  awaits 
the  proposed  loan  from  the  city  council 
to  make  the  first  series  of  improvements 
to  cost  $100,000. 

NEW  PARKS 

The  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  city  coun- 
cil has  voted  to  purchase  the  property 
of  the  John  F.  Ott  Lumber  Company, 
which  has  a bay  frontage  of  two  blocks 
and  contains  14  acres  for  $28,000.  This 
will  give  the  city  one  of  the  finest  park 
locations  in  the  state. 

The  old  Courthouse  Square,  of  Aus- 
tin, Texas,  has  been  turned  into  a public 
park,  but  will  not  be  formally  thrown 
open  to  the  public  until  later  in  the 
fall. 

Hon.  A.  F.  Rockwell  has  offered  to 
give  to  the  city  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  a con- 
siderable tract  of  land  at  the  old  Hick- 
ory Park.  Senator  A.  J.  Muzzy  has 
also  made  a gift  of  land  adjoining  the 
above. 

The  purchase  of  a tract  of  land  of  25 
acres  has  already  been  agreed  upon  to 
provide  Hammond,  La.,  with  a public 
park. 

Coatesville,  Pa.,  is  to  have  a park. 

Kankakee,  111.,  is  about  to  purchase  a 
tract  of  land,  known  as  the  “Sand  Pit,” 
of  between  9 and  10  acres  area,  for  park 
purposes.  Price,  $2,000.  Kankakee  has 
also  formally  opened  the  West  Side 
playground  park. 

The  voters  of  Taylorville,  111.,  have 
voted  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$30,000  for  park  purposes.  Tt  is  the  ex- 
pectation to  purchase  the  53  acres  owned 


by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Manners,  just  south  of  the 
Wabash  depot.  This  is  quite  a natural 
park  site.  The  city  has  an  option  on 
the  tract  at  $500  per  acre. 

W.  O.  McCabe  has  announced  his 
intention  of  donating  to  the  city  of  Day- 
ton,  O.,  a woodland  tract  of  about  nine 
acres,  which  is  known  now  as  McCabe’s 
Park.  Mr.  McCabe  is  a park  enthusiast, 
and  was  recently  offered  $25,000  for  this 
tract. 

The  Newton,  la.,  city  council  has  en- 
tered into  a contract  with  B.  F'.  Man- 
ville  whereby  the  city  accepts  a free 
gift  of  thirty  acres  in  Manville’s  new 
addition  for  public  park  purposes  and 
the  council  promises  to  levy  a park  tax 
for  the  improvement  of  the  grounds. 

The  Fort  Ridgely  National  Park,  Min- 
nesota, was  formerly  dedicated  on  Au- 
gust 22,  which  was  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle,  which  was  a critical 
contest  in  the  war  to  suppress  the  Sioux 
outbreak. 

A proposition  is  before  the  authori- 
ties of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  that  the 
city  spend  $5,000  a year  for  four  con- 
secutive years  in  converting  the  Pros- 
pect Lake  district  into  a first-class  city 
park.  The  plan  shows  the  need  of  a 
city  park  on  the  east  side,  and  calls  the 
proposed  improvement  a “people’s 
park.”  The  Prospect  Lake  district  is  an 
idea!  place  for  a park,  the  view  from 
the  top  of  the  hill  being  unsurpassed. 
The  district  also  contains  90  acres,  65 
acres  of  which  are  under  water. 

The  Board  of  Finance  of  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  has  ordered  $3,500  appropriated 
for  the  improvement  of  Bayside  Park 
in  the  Greenville  section,  and  has  also 
appropriated  $25,000  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  new  Montgomery  Park  at 
Montgomery  street  and  Cornelison  ave- 
nue. 

Extensive  improvements  have  been 
recommended  for  the  Lake  Harriet  pa- 
vilion, Minneapolis,  Minn.,  which  will 
make  it  one  of  the  finest  park  pavilions 
west  of  Chicago.  The  proposed  enlarge- 
ment will  cost  some  $10,000  and  will  be 
carried  out  after  plans  by  Mr.  Harry  W. 
Jones,  architect.  The  additions  include 
an  outdoor  cafe  with  confectionery 
room ; an  extension  of  the  fountain 
room ; enlargement  and  improvement  of 
the  roof  garden,  giving  an  increased 
seating  capacity.  The  roof  garden  will 
seat  3,000  and  the  ground  floor  audi- 
torium 1,500.  Pergolas  are  to  be  intro- 
duced as  outside  additions,  and  a float- 
ing band  stand  on  improved  principles 
will  be  a new  feature. 

A new  octagon  shaped  band  stand  is 
to  be  erected  at  Sinnissippi  Park,  Rock- 
ford, 111.,  after  plans  prepared  by  Ar- 
chitect Peterson. 

(Continued  on  Page  X) 
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ENDOWMENT  OF  PRIVATE  MAUSOLEUMS 

Address  before  the  Association  of  American  Cemetery  Superintendents  at  Milwau- 
kee, August  21,  by  Frank  Enrich,  Superintendent  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Detroit 


A few  years  ago  Park  and  Cemetery 
in  an  editorial  called  attention  to  the 
importance  that  suitable  and  compre- 
hensive rules  and  regulations  should  be 
established  for  the  proper  construction 
of  mausoleums  and  emphasized  strong- 
ly the  equally  important  necessity  of 
finding  ways  and  means  to  provide  ade- 
quate funds  for  their  future  mainte- 
nance. From  time  to  time  for  many 
years  this  subject  has  been  before  cem- 
eteries ; it  has,  however,  never  received 
the  earnest  thought  it  should  have  had 
and  therefore  very  little  has  been  done 
to  bring  about  some  action  looking  for 
the  future  care  of  these  structures. 

The  increasing  number  of  mausole- 
ums going  up  every  year,  the  sharp 
competition  threatening  to  cheapen 
these  structures  and  the  probable  in- 
vasion of  concrete  as  a substitute  for 
stone  are  sufficient  reasons  why  ceme- 
teries should  no  longer  show  apathy 
regarding  this  subject,  but  should  give 
it  the  most  thorough  and  careful  con- 
sideration and  follow  same  by  such  ac- 
tion that  will  be  no  hardship  on  the 
owners  and  will  be  a safeguard  for  the 
stability  and  permanency  of  these 
structures. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  at  the 
present  the  most  difficult  and  trouble- 
some problem  for  cemeteries  to  solve 
satisfactorily.  It  is  as  important  or 
even  more  so  than  the  permanent  care 
of  the  cemetery  itself. 

Inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  future  main- 
tenance of  such  structures  will  depend 
almost  entirely  on  the  materials  and 
construction  it  will  be  in  place  here  to 
discuss  a few  important  items  entering 
in  the  problem. 

For  instance  it  can  easily  be  under- 
stood that  a building  constructed  of 
large  stones  with  a minimum  of  joints, 
particularly  in  the  roof  construction, 
would  require  much  less  repair  and 
looking  after  than  one  built  of  numer- 
ous small  courses  with  a multiplicity  of 
joints. 

Again  a building  having  a flimsy 
light  interior  construction  of  crypts  and 
marble  lining,  the  latter  usually  pinned 
to  outer  walls  with  light  copper  wire 


and  Plaster  of  Paris  will  require  much 
more  attention,  and  much  sooner  too, 
than  one  in  which  the  interior  is  of 
solid  material  and  constructed  so  that 
it  would  be  self  supporting. 

Of  vast  importance  and  not  appreci- 
ated as  much  as  it  should  be,  is  the 
matter  of  ventilation. 

It  has  been  said  and  the  idea  no 
doubt  in  many  buildings  carried  out, 
that  mausoleums  should  have  only  dead 
air  spaces,  and  some  designers  even 
claim  that  the  entire  elimination  of  air 
spaces  is  the  proper  thing. 

I think  that  is  a grave  error ; my  own 
observation  and  experience  have  prov- 
en to  me  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
larger  and  more  air  spaces  are  pro- 
vided and  having  the  proper  inlets  for 
the  atmosphere  to  enter  and  permeate 
all  of  them,  the  less  condensation  will 
appear  and  this  will  be  more  quickly 
neutralized,  if  any  does  appear. 

There  should  be  an  ample  air  space 
below  the  floor  of  every  mausoleum  to 
which  openings  should  be  left  passing 
from  the  air  spaces  between  the  outer 
walls  underneath  the  floor,  so  that  all 
of  them  will  communicate. 

I have  also  found  that  if  the  upper 
air  inlets  are  more  numerous  than  the 
lower  ones,  a more  effective  current  of 
air  is  produced  on  the  proven  theory 
that  warm  air  entering  the  upper  ducts 
will  create  a draft  and  draw  the  cool 
air  through  the  lower  ones. 

In  designing  a mausoleum  the  fact 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  no  pro- 
vision can  be  made  for  heat.  For  that 
reason  I contend  that  the  next  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  provide  liberally  for 
air  to  enter  and  permeate  between  and 
through  the  various  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, thus  assisting  in  evaporating  moist- 
ure, which  the  materials  usually  used  in 
mausoleum  construction  absorb  in  an 
astonishing  degree. 

Adjustable  shutters  might  be  used  to 
close  the  exterior  air  inlets  during  the 
winter  months,  to  be  opened  again  early 
in  Spring. 

I suggest  this  because  we  have  found 
it  beneficial  to  do  so  in  our  Public  Vault 
which,  without  any  mechanical  appli- 


ances for  purifying  the  air,  has  shown 
eminently  satisfactory  results  in  being 
dry  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

In  high  and  dry  localities  and  where 
there  are  no  severe  and  sudden  climatic 
changes,  precautions  of  this  kind  prob- 
ably would  not  be  needed. 

If,  by  proper  methods  of  construction 
leakage  is  prevented,  and  a dry  interior 
is  secured  by  ventilation,  the  most  dis- 
tructive  forces  affecting  the  durability 
of  a structure  have  been  eliminated. 

It  seems  to  be  an  admitted  fact  that 
Granite  is  the  best  material  for  mauso- 
leum construction  and  no  doubt  it  is. 
In  no  other  material  is  it  possible  to 
obtain  such  large  pieces  as  are  often 
required  for  roofs,  etc.  This  enables 
the  designer  to  make  use  of  large  stones, 
particularly  for  the  roof  construction, 
thereby  reducing  the  number  of  joints, 
which  is  a very  important  point  gained 
for  the  durability  of  the  structure. 

Complete  plans  and  specifications 
should  be  prepared  embodying  every- 
thing that  can  be  devised  to  produce  a 
structure  as  nearly  permanent  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  cemetery  authorities  after  pass- 
ing and  accepting  the  plans  must  have 
full  control  of  superintending  the  erec- 
tion, so  that  every  provision  made  by 
the  designer  will  be  faithfully  carried 
out. 

When  this  is  all  done  and  the  struc- 
ture built  according  to  requirements  set 
forth  and  all  precautions  have  been 
taken  to  erect  a good,  substantial  build- 
ing, we  are  still  confronted  with  the 
fact,  that  it  will  not  stand  forever  with- 
out some  provisions  for  its  preservation 
and  care. 

No  matter  what  the  initial  cost  is  and 
no  matter  how  well  the  building  is  con- 
structed, all  this  will  not  be  proof 
against  or  defy  the  constant  and  power- 
ful natural  forces,  which  work  toward 
dilapidation  and  decay. 

Some  plan  must  be  devised  to  guard 
against  the  decay,  or  at  least  counteract 
the  same  and  retard  it  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  a de- 
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sire,  which  has  prompted  the  erection 
of  a mausoleum  at  considerable  ex- 
pense should  not  bring  with  it  also  the 
desire  to  make  provisions  that  the 
structure  will  be  cared  for,  protected 
and  preserved. 

This  may  be  accounted  for  partially 
by  the  slowness  with  which  cemeteries 
have  realized  the  importance  of  the  mat- 
ter, coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  own- 
ers were  led  to  believe  that  no  provi- 
sions for  care  would  be  required,  that 
the  structure  would  stand  for  ages  with- 
out further  care.  This,  we  know  is  ab- 
surd. 

Viewing  the  question  from  all  sides 
and  in  a broad  sense  we  must  agree  that 
cemeteries  cannot  afford  to  allow  mauso- 
leums built  and  let  them  become  bur- 
dens in  later  years  for  the  want  of 
money  to  keep  them  in  repair. 

Their  only  recourse  is  in  rigid  rules 
governing  the  erection  of  the  buildings 
and  then  making  it  compulsory  that 
every  building  be  endowed  sufficiently 
to  keep  up  repairs- 

If  that  is  not  done  and  it  is  left  dis- 
cretionary with  owners  or  their  heirs  to 
provide  funds  voluntarily  the  cemetery 
will  have  to  expect  burdens  and  com- 
plications of  an  unpleasant  nature  on 
their  hands  in  the  future. 

There  is  no  reason  in  my  mind  why 
legislative  aid  and  support  could  not  be 
obtained  to  enforce  proper  rules  per- 
taining to  the  question  of  future  care 
of  mausoleums,  especially  if  the  State 
Health  Authorities  are  informed,  what 
conditions  might  be  expected  from  un- 
cared for  mausoleums  in  the  course  of 
time. 

The  questions  of  what  items  should 


be  covered  by  permanent  care  and  the 
method  of  arriving  at  the  required 
amount  of  money  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose cannot  be  separated. 

No  set  rule  or  schedule  of  rates  can 
possibly  be  figured  out  that  would  be 
suitable  for  all  cases;  climatic  condi- 
tions, materials,  methods  of  construc- 
tion must  be  considered,  when  calcula- 
tions are  made  for  the  cost  of  care. 

Probably  the  wisest  and  most  equit- 
able plan  for  both  owner  and  cemetery 
is  the  one  under  which  a contract  is 
made  suitable  to  the  existing  conditions 
of  each  case.  This  contract  will  specify 
what  responsibilities  the  cemetery  as- 
sumes, it  will  set  forth  what  work  is 
to  be  performed  and  how  much  each 
item  of  work  will  cost.  The  cost  is 
based  upon  a carefully  prepared  esti- 
mate, the  items  of  which  will  be  enu- 
merated separately  in  the  contract. 

The  amount  resulting  from  this  esti- 
mate capitalized  at  three  per  cent  will 
produce  the  Repair  or  Care  Fund  re- 
quired. The  cemetery  should  be  en- 
titled to  a small  percentage  for  making 
the  proper  investments  and  that,  too, 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Among  the  essential  and  most  vital 
items  to  be  covered  by  care  are  an  an- 
nual cleaning  down  of  the  building  and 
a thorough  inspection  and  repair  of  all 
joints  on  the  exterior  as  well  as  on  the 
interior.  The  life  time  of  a structure 
depends  mainly  on  the  precaution  of 
keeping  all  joints  in  good  condition. 

Provision  should  also  be  made  for 
frequent  janitor  service  involving  sweep- 
ing and  dusting,  wiping  the  interior  and 
regulating  the  opening  and  closing  of 
ventilator,  etc. 


If  mosaic  interiors  are  present  they 
need  special  examination  after  every 
winter,  loose  pieces  must  be  reset,  etc. 
Glass  in  windows  and  doors  may  be- 
come broken  in  various  ways.  Provisions 
should  be  made  for  repairs,  breakage, 
etc. 

Bronze  work,  such  as  doors,  grills, 
handles,  hangers,  rosettes,  etc-,  must  also 
be  remembered  in  the  estimate. 

If  for  any  reason  the  income  from 
the  fund  is  not  all  needed  to  do  the  re- 
quired work  any  one  year,  the  balance 
can  be  added  to  the  capital  so  that,  if 
in  the  future  extraordinary  expenditures 
might  become  necessary,  there  will  be 
funds  on  hand  to  take  care  of  them. 

In  conclusion,  I desire  to  say  that  per- 
sonally I am  opposed  to  laying  the  dead 
on  shelves,  either  in  private  or  public 
mausoleums,  in  the  present  day  accepted 
manner,  which  is  devoid  of  all  precau- 
tions in  a sanitary  way. 

Earth  burial  or  preferably  cremation 
are  decidedly  better. 

Mausoleums,  however,  have  come  to 
stay,  because  the  wealthy  want  them, 
and  it  remains  for  cemeteries  to  protect 
themselves  against  future  legacies,  which 
will  become  heavy  burdens  unless  care 
funds  are  established. 

Statutes  in  all  states  provide  that  cem- 
eteries must  make  provisions  for  the 
permanent  care  of  their  lots;  why  not 
invoke  the  aid  of  Legislature  also  to 
compel  cemeteries  to  formulate  and 
enforce  rules  making  it  compulsory 
to  endow  all  mausoleums? 

With  that  accomplished  it  will  be  com- 
paratively easy  for  each  cemetery  to 
work  out  a plan  best  suited  for  its  con- 
ditions. 


WHAT  IS  REQUIRED  OF  A CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENT 

An  address  before  the  Milwaukee  Convention  of  the  Association  of  American 
Cemetery  Superintendents,  by  J.  C.  Scorgie,  Supt.  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery,  Boston 


The  late  Julia  Ward  Howe  was  cred- 
ited with  the  saying  that  to  educate  a 
child  properly  and  rear  it  for  good  cit- 
izenship one  must  begin  with  its  grand- 
father. To  educate  a man  properly  to 
fill  the  position  of  superintenednt  of  a 
cemetery  may  not  require  so  long  a 
preparation,  in  point  of  time,  but  the 
width  of  the  field  to  be  covered  is  un- 
equalled in  any  other  profession. 

Taking  charge  of  and  administering 
the  affairs  of  a modern  cemetery  in- 
volves the  solution  of  problems  of  the 
most  diverse  character,  and  dealing 
with  people,  often  ill  able  for  the  time 
being  to  meet  responsibilities,  on  an  in- 
finite variety  of  subjects  in  which  prac- 
tical business  methods  must  be  modi- 
fied by  sympathy  and  forbearance.  And 


here  is  a paradox.  The  smaller  the 
cemetery;  the  less  extensive  its  opera- 
tions, and  the  more  contracted  its 
finances,  in  an  inverse  ratio  are  extend- 
ed the  functions  which  the  superin- 
tendent is  called  upon  to  fill.  The 
larger  corporations  require,  and  can 
afford,  specialists  in  the  various  fields. 
The  superintendent  can  have  under  him 
men  who  are  masters  of  the  details  of 
the  various  departments,  and  may  be 
able  to  get  along  with  a good  general 
business  training.  I say  “may”  how- 
ever, not  “should.” 

The  first  requirement  for  the  super- 
intendent of  a cemetery  is  Character. 
For  that  he  will  have  to  depend  on  his 
own  endeavors,  with  the  help  of  the  Al- 
mighty, for  when  one  has  reached  man- 


hood there  is  very  little  hope  for  im- 
provement from  other  sources. 

Honesty,  Truthfulness  and  Discretion 
are  the  strong  points  of  character  in 
this  profession.  From  the  hysteria  of 
muck-raking  through  which  we  are 
passing  one  would  think  that  honesty 
had  departed  from  the  land,  yet  from 
the  experience  of  a fairly  long  busi- 
ness life  I see  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  great  majority  of  my  fellow-men 
have  as  high  ideas  of  probity  as  has 
obtained  at  any  time  in  the  world’s  his- 
tory, and  that  good  old-fashioned  hon- 
esty is  still  with  us.  The  superintend- 
ent of  a cemetery  who  will  maintain  his 
character  must  not  only  eschew  evil, 
but  must  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil. 
Especially  must  this  be  so  in  dealing 


with  the  various  tradesmen  whose 
work  and  profits  may  be  affected  by  the 
rules  of  the  cemetery.  A perfectly 
honest  concession  to  one  who  will  not 
abuse  the  privilege  is  often  the  basis 
of  a scandal.  I suppose  one  has  a right 
to  select  his  personal  friends  from  a 
source  congenial  to  oneself,  and  yet  it 
is  better,  if  possible,  to  make  the  selec- 
tion from  amongst  those  whose  inter- 
ests are  not  likely  to  clash  with  those 
of  the  cemetery.  Cemetery  corpora- 
tions can  help  considerably  in  keeping 
their  superintendents  honest  by  paying 
proper  and  reasonable  compensation, 
and  when  the  innocent  giving  of  a few 
addresses,  where  orders  for  work  may 
be  picked  up,  may  add  a thousand  dol- 
lars or  so  to  the  salary,  it  would  appear 
that  the  position  is  one  surrounded  with 
temptations,  so  it  is  well  to  have  the 
salary  of  the  superintendent  sufficient 
to  place  him  above  these.  I hope,  more- 
over, that  some  of  you  gentlemen  will 
live  to  see  the  day  when  men  who  have 
spent  their  best  years  in  the  work  may 
look  forward  to  retirement  on  a fair 
pension. 

Truthfulness  is  not  confined  to  the 
spoken  word,  but  is,  in  its  essence,  a 
condition  of  the  mind.  Perfect  candor 
in  dealing  with  proprietors  of  lots  is, 
of  course,  understood.  It  is  equally  im- 
portant in  dealing  with  members  of 
Boards  of  Trustees.  Where  in  a board 
there  unfortunately  happens  to  be  a 
slight  tinge  of  cemetery  politics,  or  even 
a healthy  difference  of  opinion  on  a 
subject,  the  superintendent  should  never 
forget  that  he  is  an  executive  officer. 
Wire-pulling,  one  of  the  lowest  methods 
of  attaining  one’s  end,  is  to  be  strictly 
avoided,  and  even  giving  minor  aid,  or 
comfort,  to  a particular  faction  should 
be  condemned,  and  yet  from  his  train- 
ing and  experience  the  superintendent 
is  better  able  to  give  an  opinion  on 
things  relating  to  his  own  sphere  than 
anyone  else,  so  he  should  cultivate  the 
habit  of  thinking  aloud,  in  such  a man- 
ner that  on  any  question  it  will  be 
known  where  to  find  him. 

No  one  should  fill  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  a cemetery;  indeed,  I 
think  no  one  will  fill  it  for  any  length 
of  time  unless  abundantly  endowed 
with  Discretion.  We  see  the  seamy 
side  of  life  to  nauseation,  and  the  de- 
cent man  will  often  look  the  other  way 
and  fail  to  see  certain  things,  or  if  your 
duty  requires  you  to  take  cognizance  of 
them,  they  should  be  held  sacred  as  if 
under  the  seal  of  the  confessional. 
Every  man  should  try  to  fulfill  his  du- 
ties as  a citizen ; indeed,  he  becomes 
narrow  if  he  does  otherwise,  but  no 
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wise  man  will  thrust  his  opinion  on 
either  religion  or  politics  on  those  with 
whom  he  comes  into  official  relations. 
There  are  many  others,  however,  be- 
sides cemetery  superintendents,  who 
should  cultivate  the  habit  of  doing  busi- 
ness in  a strictly  business  way,  without 
attempts  to  dogmatize  or  proselytize. 

The  mental  qualities  that  go  to  the 
make-up  of  a cemetery  superintendent 
are  substantially  those  needed  in  mod- 
ern business  methods,  but  with  a broad- 
er technical  training.  In  the  larger 
cemeteries  where  the  finances  will  per- 
mit the  employment  of  experts  at  the 
head  of  the  several  departments,  a good 
business  man  may  succeed,  but  he  needs 
to  be  a dynamo,  for  unless  there  is  a 
central  force  maintaining  a high  volt- 
age, things  are  apt  to  slacken  and  show 
the  effects  of  divided  responsibility,  al- 
ways a potent  force  for  inefficiency. 

Something  of  legal  knowledge  is  re- 
quired. The  rights  of  the  individual 
proprietor,  as  apart  from  those  of  the 
corporation,  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood, and  in  the  old  cemeteries  where 
a considerable  number  of  lots  have 
changed  ownership  through  inheritance, 
and  in  particular  through  the  division 
of  estates,  the  rights  of  the  various 
parties  in  interest  so  often  conflict  that 
a knowledge  of  the  state  law  and  the 
general  trend  of  decisions  is  requisite. 
The  old  saying  that  common  sense  is 
common  law  is  not  without  justification, 
and  when  the  law  officer  of  the  corpor- 
ation is  not  at  one’s  elbow,  good  com- 
mon sense,  with  a proper  endowment 
of  back-bone,  will  generally  pull  a man 
through. 

A superintendent,  under  any  condi- 
tions, should  not  only  know  something 
of  accounting,  but  should  have  a dis- 
tinct leaning  towards  it.  When  a man 
gets  to  the  condition  when  he  is  care- 
less whether  a given  unit  costs  one 
dollar  or  one  dollar  and  five  cents,  it 
is  time  for  the  auditor  and  efficiency 
engineer  to  get  busy. 

Some  knowledge  of  engineering  is 
demanded.  The  days  of  grading  by  the 
eye,  or  by  rule  of  thumb,  are  past.  The 
elevation,  curvature,  and  grades  of  the 
avenues  and  paths  demand  skill.  A 
little  skilful  planning  of  sections  and 
lots  mean  more  valuable,  saleable  land, 
and  more  ornamental  space,  instead  of 
space  frittered  away  in  odd,  useless 
snips.  Engineering  skill  is  demanded 
in  practically  every  department  of  a 
cemetery.  Someone  has  said  that  the 
efficient  engineer  is  the  man  who  can 
do  for  one  dollar  what  any  lunk-head 
can  do  for  two  dollars,  and  that  is  also 
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the  measure  between  the  efficient  and 
the  inefficient  cemetery  superintendent. 

Landscape  gardening  is  said  to  cover, 
and  include,  engineering,  but  I am 
afraid  it  sometimes  falls  short  in  that 
direction.  I feel  somewhat  diffident 
about  discussing  the  gardening  end  of 
the  profession,  in  the  presence  of  so 
many  distinguished  gardeners.  The  man 
who  has  in  his  heart  no  love  for  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  is  utterly  out  of  place 
as  a cemetery  official.  The  pen  of 
Dickens  has  made  it  impossible  for  the 
world  to  forget  the  character  of  its 
burial  places  of  one  hundred  years  ago. 

The  hand  of  the  gardener  has  trans- 
formed this  “abomination  of  desolation" 
to  the  thing  of  beauty  it  now  is.  In  the 
modern  city  the  burial  ground,  thanks 
to  the  gardener’s  art,  rivals,  and  often 
outdoes,  the  public  park  as  an  effort 
and  object  of  civic  pride.  It  has  done 
much  to  secure  our  cemeteries  from  the 
schemes  of  the  innovator  and  the  hand 
of  the  utilitarian  vandal.  The  resting- 
places  of  the  great  and  mighty  owe 
their  preservation,  beyond  all  things 
else,  to  the  setting  provided  for  them 
by  the  gardener,  so  that  whatever  else 
the  qualifications  needed  may  be  in  the 
management  of  a cemetery,  let  us  all 
take  off  our  hats  to  the  successor  of 
Father  Adam. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  require- 
ments for  a successful  superintendent. 
The  speakers  who  are  to  follow  will 
doubtless  amplify  these  and  call  others 
to  your  attention. 

\ ou  listen  with  attention  to  the  pre- 
sentation by  Bro.  Creesy,  of  a review 
of  a quarter  of  a century’s  work  by  this 
Association.  It  is  for  us  so  to  qualify 
ourselves  for  our  individual  work  that 
not  only  those  to  whom  we  are  imme- 
diately responsible,  but  the  world  at 
large  may  both  know  the  uplifting  char- 
acter of  the  Association’s  efforts,  and 
reap  the  harvest  of  them. 

Those  of  us  who  have  made  this  pro- 
fession our  life’s  work  have  many 
trials,  abundance  of  hard  work  and 
some  disasters,  but  we  have  the  com- 
pensating advantage  of  being  able  to 
write  our  individuality  large  on  the  spot 
to  which  all  flesh  must  come,  and  which 
is  present  in  every  mind  and  heart 
where  human  affection  dwells.  Let  us 
therefore  rise  to  our  opportunities; 
keep  our  lights  shining  a little  ahead  of 
yesterday.  Life  today  does  not  admit 
of  marking  time.  If  we  are  not  to  re- 
treat we  must  keep  our  feet  marching 
forward,  in  tune  to  the  music  of  the 
world’s  progress. 
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ART  IN  THE  MODERN  CEMETERY 

An  Address  before  the  Milwaukee  Convention  of  the  Association  of  American 
Cemetery  Superintendents  by  O.  C.  Simonds,  Landscape  Gardener , of  Chicago 


The  subject  which  has  been  assigned 
for  this  paper  includes  everything  in  a 
cemetery  which  makes  it  different  from 
a prairie  or  a tract  of  wild  woods. 
More  broadly  speaking,  it  would  even 
include  what  may  be  appropriated  of 
woods  or  prairie,  for  Nature  is  called 
the  Art  of  God,  and  Art  and  Nature 
include  all  knowledge  and  experience. 
This  paper,  however,  will  speak  only 
of  those  features  of  a cemetery  affect- 
ed by  the  hand  of  man.  These  would 
include  roads,  lawns,  planting,  build- 
ings, bodies  of  water,  monuments,  head- 
stones, vases,  seats,  and  any  other  ar- 
tificial object.  The  roads  are  needed 
first  to  make  the  grounds  accessible, 
and,  as  you  have  heard  many  times, 
there  should  be  as  few  of  them  as  pos- 
sible while  bringing  every  point  of  the 
cemetery  within  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  of  their  margins,  and  making 
the  sections  not  over  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred feet  in  length.  They  should,  of 
course,  be  made  on  easy  grades.  If 
they  are  simply  roads  without  nicely 
defined  edges  and  carefully  studied  lines 
they  may  be  merely  a product  of  Art, 
but  if  all  their  lines  are  carefully  con- 
sidered, if  their  curves  are  made  just 
right,  including  their  vertical  as  well 
as  their  horizontal  lines,  they  may  be 
in  the  domain  of  Fine  Art.  In  this 
domain  also  would  belong  the  treat- 
ment of  grass  edges  and  the  planting 
of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  along  the 
border.  The  drainage  and  construc- 
tion would  bear  the  same  relation  to 
roads  when  considered  as  products  of 
Fine  Art  that  the  mixing  of  pigments 
bears  to  painting. 

The  beauty  of  a lawn  depends  not 
alone  upon  its  velvety  texture  and  its 
fresh  green  color  but  quite  as  much 
upon  its  grade.  We  speak  of  the  beau- 
ty of  the  human  figure,  of  the  beauty 
of  horses,  lions,  cattle,  dogs,  and  other 
animals,  of  the  beauty  of  landscapes, 
clouds,  trees,  leaves,  and  flowers,  this 
beauty  depending  very  largely  upon  the 
gracefulness  and  strength  of  curved 
lines.  In  like  manner,  the  beauty  of  a 
lawn  depends  upon  the  gracefulness  and 
strength  of  its  curves.  The  arrange- 
ment of  trees,  shrubs,  ground  and  wa- 
ter so  as  to  form  attractive  landscapes 
is  akin  to  painting,  but  the  grading  of 
land  bears  a strong  resemblance  to 
sculpture.  We  have  learned  that  the 
lower  part  of  a slope  should  be  con- 
cave while  the  upper  part  is  convex, 
thus  imitating  the  grades  of  nature, 
but  if  these  concave  and  convex  curves 


are  made  too  pronounced  they  become 
weak.  To  be  really  beautiful  there  must 
be  gracefulness  and  delicacy  combined 
with  strength.  When  rightly  done,  the 
grading  of  a lawn  is  as  truly  a fine  art 
as  the  shaping  of  a statue.  The  outlining 
of  a lake,  giving  to  it  something  of  mys- 
tery by  having  some  portion  always  hid- 
den, the  creation  of  margins  having  a 
natural  appearance,  the  arrangement  of 
trees  with  branches  reaching  far  out 
beyond  a projecting  point,  the  plant- 
ing of  bushes  where  their  red  and  white 
berries  will  be  reflected  by  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  water,  the  placing  of 
boulders  where  they  will  look  as  though 
they  belonged  with  their  surroundings, 
are  all  included  within  the  sphere  of 
landscape  gardening.  To  create  a real 
picture,  a representation  of  which  a 
painter  will  desire  to  depict  upon  his 
canvas,  is  certainly  a Fine  Art.  The  ar- 
rangement of  trees  and  other  plant 
growth  so  as  to  form  pleasing  sky  lines, 
inviting  bays  of  foliage,  shadows  con- 
trasting with  light,  different  colors  har- 
monizing with  each  other,  the  arrange- 
ment of  backgrounds  as  foils  for  flow- 
ers having  complementary  tones  all  be- 
long in  the  same  category  with  the  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  water.  Picture  to 
yourselves  the  most  beautiful  rolling- 
lawns  bordered  with  foliage,  the  most 
charming  valleys  and  hillsides,  the  most 
pleasing  contrasts  of  shade  and  color, 
the  most  enticing  effects  of  water ; in 
short,  the  most  beautiful  landscapes 
which  can  be  imagined,  and  you  will 
have  in  mind  the  result  that  should 
come  from  Art  in  the  Cemetery.  Into 
such  scenes,  however,  there  is  apt  to 
intrude  a motley  array  of  objects  which 
belong  to  art  indeed,  but  usually  not  to 
Fine  Art.  These  objects  are  the  product 
of  the  stone  cutter’s  art.  Sometimes 
they  are  purchased  with  the  idea  of 
getting  the  greatest  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  stone  for  a given  amount  of 
money.  The  size  of  a monument  is 
sometimes  thought  to  measure  one’s  af- 
fection for  the  departed.  Sometimes  it 
is  supposed  to  indicate  one’s  position  in 
his  community.  In  most  cases,  these 
stones  really  mar  the  beauty  of  ceme- 
teries. It  is  in  the  selection  of  monu- 
ments and  headstones  that  we  exhibit 
our  weakness,  and  our  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  real  beauty.  Occasionally 
there  will  be  a monument  which  is  truly 
artistic,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  work  of 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  of  Daniel 
French  or  Lorado  Taft.  Sometimes 
even  the  humblest  monuments  will  have 


good,  unpretentious  lines  but  too  often 
they  are  meaningless  blocks  of  stone. 
The  location  of  a grave  may  be  defi- 
nitely shown  by  a rectangular  or  oval 
stone  set  even  with  the  sod.  Such  a 
marker  is  modest  and  unobtrusive  and 
serves  its  purpose.  The  custom  of 
erecting  family  monuments  is  a curious 
one.  It  has  lasted  so  long  that  there  is 
small  hope  of  a decided  change  occur- 
ring in  the  near  future.  Probably  there 
is  not  one  cemetery  represented  at  this 
meeting  where  a photograph  might  not 
be  taken  showing  monuments  as  close 
together  as  trunks  of  trees  in  a forest. 
Suppose  that  such  a view  were  thrown 
upon  a screen  and  after  remaining  long 
enough  for  its  effect  to  be  noted,  that 
the  monuments  dissolved  from  view  and 
the  headstones  diminished  in  size  until 
they  were  scarcely  noticed  in  the  lawn 
or  other  ground  cover.  Then  let  foliage 
appear  resting  upon  the  ground  and  ris- 
ing to  various  heights,  coming  forward 
more  or  less  irregularly  at  the  sides 
thus  partially  enclosing  a central  open 
area.  From  the  surrounding  foliage  or 
from  some  space  beyond,  an  elm  or  a 
maple  might  extend  its  graceful  branch- 
es into  the  sky.  Here  each  spring  the 
leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs  would  burst 
forth  with  renewed  life,  flowers  would 
appear  and  fruit  develop.  Here  birds 
would  build  their  nests  and  sing  their 
songs.  Is  not  the  last  picture  more 
pleasing  than  the  first? 

For  the  present  condition  of  our  cem- 
eteries in  so  far  as  monuments  and 
stone  work  are  concerned  the  monument 
dealers  and  stone  cutters  are  not  wholly 
to  blame.  They  have  tried  to  make  an 
honest  living.  They  do  not  realize  that 
their  monuments  are  ugly  and  mar  the 
landscape.  This  fact  is  not  realized  by 
the  people  who  buy  monumental  stones. 
The  latter  often  regard  the  erection  of  a 
monument  as  a sacred  duty,  and  though 
they  may  not  fully  approve  the  design 
selected  will  say  we  must  put  up  some- 
thing and  this  is  the  best  we  can  get. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that,  “A  cemetery 
should  be  a cemetery  and  not  a park.” 
What  is  the  rational  view  of  the  mat- 
ter? During  waking  hours  a man  works, 
eats,  plays  and  is  a social  animal,  but 
when  night  comes  he  seeks  a sweet  and 
quiet  place  in  which  to  sleep.  During 
life  a man  observes,  studies,  plans,  and 
enters  into  various  activities  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  his  own  comfort  or 
adding  to  the  welfare  of  his  race,  but 
when  life  draws  to  a close  he  seeks  a 

Continued  on  Page  XI 
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CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENTS  MEET  IN  MILWAUKEE 


The  Association  of  American  Ceme- 
tery Superintendents  rounded  out  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  its  useful  existence 
at  Milwaukee,  Wis,  last  month,  with  a 
convention  program  befitting  the  occa- 
sion and  an  attendance  that  came  near 
equaling  the  record  made  at  Philadel- 
phia, 1911. 

The  happy  idea  of  confining  the  ad- 
dresses for  the  occasion  to  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  proposed  by 
President  John  J.  Stephens,  could  not  be 
carried  out  in  its  entirety,  and  two  es- 
teemed and  eminently  practical  members 
consented  to  fill  out  the  excellent  pro- 
gram. 

The  convention  had  been  advertised 
as  one  that  would  be  devoted  largely  to 
business  without  any  junketing  or 
elaborate  entertainment  on  the  part  of 
the  local  cemeteries,  such  as  has  pre- 
vailed for  some  years  past,  and  the  very 
successful  outcome  of  this  thoroughly 
enjoyable  occasion  must  result  in  en- 
couraging the  association  to  select  its 
places  of  meeting,  where  it  can  carry 
its  message  for  the  betterment  of  cem- 
eteries without  being  burdensome  to  the 
local  officials. 

* * * 

The  twenty-sixth  convention  of  the 
Association  of  American  Cemetery  Su- 
perintendents was  held  at  the  Plankin- 
ton  House,  Milwaukee,  August  20,  21, 
22d,  President  John  J.  Stephens  presid- 
ing. 

After  prayer  by  Rev.  Robert  M. 
Hagarth,  Mayor  G.  A.  Bading  extended 
hearty  greetings.  He  said  he  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  by  pre-arrange- 
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President,  H.  M.  Turner,  St.  Paul 
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ment  or  merely  a coincidence  that  the 
organizations  which  have  recently  con- 
vened in  Milwaukee  were  somewhat  al- 
lied in  their  work.  First  came  the  in- 
surance men,  then  the  National  Drug- 
gists; after  them  the  National  Coroners, 
who  were  followed  by  the  Undertakers 
and  lastly  the  Cemetery  Superintend- 
ents. Beer,  he  said,  was  net  the  only 
thing  for  which  Milwaukee  is  famous, 
machinery  and  leather  goods  outranking 
it  in  volume  of  shipments.  The  mayor 
referred  to  Mr.  James  Currie,  who  he 
said  "ranked  very  high  as  a park  com- 
missioner and  as  a cemetery  superin- 
tendent.’’ 

Mr.  Stephens  thanked  the  mayor  for 
his  cordial  welcome  and  then  read  the 
president's  annual  address,  in  which  he 
gave  a resume  of  the  early  days  of  the 
organization.  He  said  in  part : 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  enumerate  a few 
of  the  accomplishments  this  Association  has 
attained  in  these  twenty-five  short  years. 
The  Lawn  Plan  System,  that  originated  at 
Spring  Grove,  and  was  in  full  operation  at 
the  time  of  our  organization,  has  now  spread 
everywhere. 

If  we  recall  the  condition  of  Cemeteries 
a few  years  ago,  and  compare  them  with 
those  of  the  present  time,  no  argument  will 
be  needed  to  convince  the  most  skeptical 
of  the  great  achievements  made  along  this 
line. 


Besides  the  Lawn  Plan  System,  our 
greatest  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  way  of  Efficient  Drainage;  the  Per- 
petual Care  of  Lots;  the  Endowment  of  both 
Lots  and  Mausoleums;  the  Abolition  of  Sun- 
day Funerals;  Modern  Burial  Records  and 
the  Card  System. 

It  is  true,  many  of  us  have  met  adversity 
and  discouragement  in  presenting  to  our 
people  new  ideas  which  we  have  carried 
home  from  our  meetings,  and  we  have  had 
to  fight  long  and  hard  to  establish  them. 

God’s  Acres  are  constantly  expanding, 
yielding  space  for  the  last  habitations  of  the 
increasing  multitude  of  our  race.  This  in- 
crease imposes  upon  us  largely  increased  re- 
sponsibilities, and  frequent  modifications  of 
our  business  methods.  We  find  it  necessary 
to  furnish  records  for  unborn  generations. 
We  are  custodians  of  interests  that  involve 
family  bereavements  and  financial  embarrass- 
ments. Our  records  may  be  required  to  law- 
fully determine  the  rights  of  property,  the 
legality  of  marriages,  or  the  cause  of  death. 
Advancing  civilization  admonishes  us  that 
the  increasing  refinement  of  popular  taste, 
demands  practical  expression  in  the  adorn- 
ment of  our  Cities  of  the  Dead.  But  the 
old-time  idea,  that  straight  lines  and  right 
angles,  weeping  willows  and  lilies  of  the 
valley  could  alone  harmonize  with  the  great 
mystery  of  sorrowing  hearts,  has  now  hap- 
pily been  supplanted  by  curved  lines  and 
canopied  avenues,  through  which  sunbeams 
and  starlight  steal,  revealing  beauty  of  fo- 
liage and  variety  of  landscape. 

We  have  earned  recognition  and  estab- 
lished our  claim  on  the  public  gratitude  in 
the  arrangements  we>  have  established  for 
the  disposal  of  the  dead.  But  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Superintendent  is  felt  also  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  Cemetery.  Whatever 
he  has  learned  in  his  study  of  trees  and 
plants,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  same, 
and  has  applied  to  beautify  the  home  of  the 
dead,  is  readily  copied  by  those  on  the  out- 
side to  make  more  beautiful  the  homes  of 
the  living. 

To  meet  our  increasing  responsibilities  we 
are  entitled  to  the  unbounded  support  and 
hearty  encouragement  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  I believe  we  have  it. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pride  to 
attend  most  of  the  conventions  of  this  grand 
society,  and  I deem  it  a very  great  honor 
to  preside  at  such  a great  gathering  of  men 
all  imbued  with  the  same  noble  purpose  of 
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advancing:  the  interests  and  elevating  the 
character  of  the  Cemeteries  of  our  great 
country. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  Bellett  Law- 
son,  Jr.,  read  his  annual  report.  Twenty- 
two  members  were  added  at  the  Phila- 
delphia meeting  and  five  applications  are 
now  awaiting  action.  Four  members 
died  during  the  past  year:  Wm.  Cros- 
bie,  Washington,  Pa. ; W.  H.  Minor, 
Chicago ; J.  M.  Stratton,  Philadelphia, 
and  Thomas  White,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 
Floral  tributes  were  sent  in  the  name  of 
the  association  to  all,  excepting  Mr. 
White,  whose  death  was  not  reported 
to  the  secretary  in  time.  The  treasurer’s 
leport  showed  a substantial  balance  on 
hand. 

Greetings  were  received  from  C. 
Coyle,  secretary  of  cemeteries,  Dublin, 
Ireland,  who  has  been  a member  of  the 
A.  A.  C.  S.  since  1904. 

The  committee  on  credentials  reported 
favorably  on  the  following  members 
who  were  admitted  and  the  committee 
also  recommended  revising  the  by-laws 
so  as  to  admit  associate  members.  The 
new  members  are : 

Mr.  Fred  C.  Buege,  Superintendent  Union 
Cemetery,  of  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  George  R.  Fletcher,  Supt.  Sunset  View, 
Rust,  California. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Hyde,  Supt.  Linwood  Cemetery, 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  J.  Kieckhefer,  Pres.  Union 
Cemetery,  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Daniel  Midam,  Appleton  Cemetery 
Assn.,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Mr.  Louis  F.  Mohr,  Supt.  Mound  and 
Graceland  Cemeteries,  Racine,  Wis. 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Peaslee,  Vice-Pres.  Lin- 
wood Cemetery,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Mr.  George  Schrade,  Supt.  Mount  Auburn 
Cemetery,  Berwyn,  111. 

Mr.  Guy  L.  Sharp,  Asst.  Supt.  Oakland 
Cemetery,  Princeton,  111. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Shouse,  Supt.  and  Secy.  Spring 
Hill  Cemetery,  Danville,  111. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Swartz,  Secy.-Treas.  Cemetery 
Association  of  Dunmore,  Dunmore,  Pa. 

Mr.  Lorenz  F.  Wagner,  Supt.  Evergreen 
Cemetery,  Milwaukee. 

R.  Birnham,  Supt.  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery, 
Springfield,  111. 

Otto  Fick,  Sexton,  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery, 
Harvard,  111. 

Thomas  Sowerby,  Asst.  Superintendent, 
Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

C.  A.  Lanz,  Secy.  Lindwood  Cemetery, 
Dubuque,  la. 

Thomas  Johannis,  President  Woodlawn 
Cemetery,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

William  J.  Zartmann,  Chief  Engineer  Park 
Dept.  Queens,  and  ex-superintendent  park 
department  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Ave.  K and  E. 
19th  St.,  Brooklyn. 

William  S.  Freeman,  Vice-Pres.  Rose  Hill 
Cemetery,  Chicago. 

George  W.  Creesy,  superintendent 
Harmony  Grove  Cemetery,  Salem, 
Mass.,  charter  member,  read  a paper  on 
“The  Origin  Progress  and  Present 
Condition  of  the  A.  A.  C.  S.”  Mr. 
Creesy  reviewed  the  history  of  the  or- 
ganization, giving  the  late  Charles  Nich- 
ols, superintendent  of  Fairmount 
Cemetery,  Newark,  N.  J.,  credit  for 
being  the  originator  of  the  association. 
The  first  meeting  was  held  at  Spring 
Grove  Cemetery,  Cincinnati,  O.,  Octo- 


ber 19,  20,  1S87,  at  which  there  were 
twenty-five  men  and  four  ladies  pres- 
ent. The  elimination  of  old  methods, 
removal  of  copings,  grave  mounds,  fenc- 
ing, etc.,  mark  the  progress  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  important  state  legislation 
relating  to  cemetery  practice  are  among 
the  benefits  that  have  resulted  from  its 


far-reaching  influence  during  the  past 
quarter  century. 

Wm.  Falconer,  superintendent  Alle- 
gheny Cemetery,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  dis- 
cussed “The  Ideal  Cemetery"  in  an  ex- 
cellent paper.  In  considering  one  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  modernizing 
old  cemeteries  Mr.  Falconer,  whose 
cemetery  is  sixty  years  old,  said:  “Dur- 
ing the  last  nine  years  I have  removed 
7 24  miles  of  stone  and  iron  fences,  24 
mile  of  hedges  from  around  lots,  dug 
out  and  cleared  away  over  a mile  of 
cobblestone  and  gravel  paths  and  filled 
them  to  grade  and  seeded  them  to  grass 
* * * leveled  thousands  of  graves, 

planted  hundreds  of  trees  and  thousands 
of  shrubs  and  still  this  cemetery  has  no 
claim  even  to  an  approach  to  the  ideal, 
and  it  never  can  be  ideal  because  of  the 
burden  of  original  mistakes.”  * * * 

“In  the  ideal  cemetery  every  useful 
modern  and  mechanical  or  otherwise 
should  be  adopted  * * * For  excel- 

lent suggestions  in  the  way  of  the  ideal 
cemetery  permit  me  to  recommend  Mod- 
ern Park  Cemeteries,  by  Howard  E. 
Weed,  cemetery  landscape  architect,  and 


published  by  Park  and  Cemetery.”  Mr. 
Falconer’s  very  suggestive  paper  will  be 
published  in  a later  issue. 

A Few  Thoughts : Retrospective  and 
Prospective”  written  by  H.  A.  Church, 
charter  member,  Urbana,  O.,  were  read 
by  the  secretary. 

The  Question  Box  proved  prolific  at 


several  sessions  and  many  problems 
were  discussed.  The  question  asked 
more  frequently  than  any  other  said 
Secretary  Lawson  was,  “Is  the  com- 
munity mausoleum  a good  thing  in  a 
Cemetery?”  At  the  suggestion  of  E. 
G.  Carter  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a 
standing  committee  of  three,  to  obtain 
comprehensive  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  community  mausoleums  and  ad- 
vise inquiring  members  the  result  of 
their  investigations.  The  president,  E. 

G.  Carter;  G.  L.  Tilton,  W.  N.  Rudd, 
on  the  committee  and  Bellett  Lawson, 
Jr.,  an  ex-offiico  member,  “What  is  the 
best  method  to  get  lot  owners  interested 
in  perpetual  care?”  Wm.  Allen  said: 
“Let  the  people  see  that  the  perpetual 
care  lots  receive  better  care.”  Geo.  W. 
Creesy  favored  personal  interviews. 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Hay  said  circular  letters 
were  being  used  with  good  results.  F. 

H.  Rutherford  said : “Instead  of  giv- 
ing better  care  to  the  perpetual  care  lot 
make  it  an  inducement  to  the  owner  to 
place  the  lot  under  perpetual  care,  so 
that  he  sees  advantages  in  his  saving, 
rather  than  in  his  care.” 


CHARTER  MEMBERS  AT  MILWAUKEE  WHO  WERE  PRESENT 
AT  CINCINNATI  IN  1887. 

From  Right  to  Left:  Geo.  W.  Creesy,  Salem,  Mass.;  John  Reid,  De- 
troit; J.  C.  Cline,  Dayton,  O. ; Frank  Eurich,  Detroit;  O.  C.  Simonds, 
Chicago;  R.  J.  Haight,  Honorary  Member. 
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The  discussion  of  road  rollers,  sod 
gutters,  spring  and  fall  planting,  oc- 
cupied the  remainder  of  the  session. 

Second  Day. 

A telegram  expressing  the  sympathy 
of  the  association  was  sent  to  Chas.  D. 
Jefferson,  West  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery, 
Philadelphia,  who  had  recently  suffered 
a severe  automobile  accident. 

“Endowment  of  Private  Mausoleums,” 
a paper  by  Frank  Eurich,  Woodlawn 
Cemetery.  Detroit,  Mich.,  called  forth 
a length}'  discussion  on  mausoleum  con- 
struction, ventilation,  etc.  It  is  printed 
in  full  on  another  page  in  this  issue. 

After  giving  his  experience  in  detail 
with  mausoleums  designed  by  the  fore- 
most architects  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Currie  said:  “If  we  must  have  mauso- 
leums, after  making  every  stand  against 
them,  then  let  us  see  that  they  are  so 
well  endowed,  and  not  by  any  small 
amount  of  money,  that  they  can  be 
taken  care  of  for  all  time  and  not  be- 
come a burden  on  the  cemetery.” 

A paper  on  "The  Best  Modern  Dust 
Layer  and  Road  Binder”  was  read  by 
J.  C.  Cline,  Supt.  Woodlawn  Cemetery, 
Dayton,  O.  Mr.  Cline  said  he  had  had 
experience  with  calcium  chloride  only. 
He  had  used  the  material  in  granulated 
form  for  the  past  three  years  and  their 
roads  are  in  better  condition  than  they 
have  been.  The  chloride  is  spread  on 
the  road  with  an  ordinary  lime  sower, 
attached  to  the  rear  of  a platform  wag- 
on on  which  eight  or  ten  drums  of 
chloride  are  loaded.  This  method  re- 
quires the  services  of  three  unskilled 
workmen  and  the  road  can  be  treated 
as  fast  as  a horse  can  walk.  Mr.  Cline 
said  his  roads,  which  are  built  of 
gravel,  have  become  hard  and  smooth 
and  weeds  are  entirely  eliminated. 

J.  Y.  Craig,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Thomas 
Wallis,  Rose  Hill,  Chicago,  and  G.  L. 
Tilton,  Graceland,  Chicago,  told  of  the 
satisfactory  use  of  Tarvia  on  their  roads. 

“Art  in  the  Modern  Cemetery”  was 
the  subject  of  a thoughtful  paper  by 
O.  C.  Simonds,  Chicago,  charter 
member.  Those  who  know  Mr. 
Simonds’  work  as  a landscape  gar- 
dener know  him  as  the  foremost  ex- 
ponent in  this  country  of  the  ideal 
modern  cemetery.  His  address  is 
printed  on  another  page. 

Before  going  to  Forest  Home  Cem- 
etery for  the  afternoon,  a new  funeral 
car  just  installed  by  the  Milwaukee 
street  railway  company  was  inspected 
and  used  in  transporting  some  of  the 
party  to  the  cemetery. 

The  afternoon  session  was  held  in 
the  beautiful  chapel  in  Forest  Home. 
J.  C.  Scorgie,  Mt.  Auburn,  Boston, 
read  a paper  entitled,  “What  is  re- 
quired of  a cemetery  Superintendent.” 


‘The  first  requirement  for  the  super- 
intendent,” he  said,  “is  honesty.  Hon- 
esty, truthfulness  and  discretion  are 
the  strong  points  of  character  in  this 
profession.”  After  carefully  analyzing 
the  different  qualifications  necessary, 
under  the  head  of  landscape  garden- 
ing he  said,  “The  man  who  has  in  his 
heart  no  love  for  trees,  shrubs  and 


portance  of  making  proper  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  in  advance  of  the  time 
of  planting.  Planting  in  a hurry  with- 
out understanding  the  conditions  of 
the  soil  frequently  results  in  losses. 
Proper  preparation  pays  well.  * * 

There  are  many  beautiful  plants  that 
will  stand  severe  climates  and  we 
should  grow  them.  We  miss  the 
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plants  is  utterly  out  of  place  as  a cem- 
etery official”  * * * “The  resting 

places  of  the  great  and  mighty,  owe 
their  preservation  beyond  all  things 
else,  to  the  setting  provided  for  them 
by  the  gardener,  so  that  whatever 
else  the  qualifications  needed  may  be 
in  the  management  of  a cemetery, 
let  us  all  take  off  our  hats  to  the 
successor  of  Foster  Adam.” 

Mr.  Scorgie's  excellent  paper  is 
printed  in  full  on  another  page. 

John  Reid,  supt.  Mt.  Elliott  and 
Mt.  Olivet  cemeteries,  Detroit,  Mich., 
charter  member,  discussed  informally 
“Horticulture  in  the  Cemetery.”  He 
urged  emphasizing  the  prime  im- 


peonies,  the  yuccas,  and  often  the 
phloxes  and  the  hardy  perpetual 
roses.  There  is  a place  for  these 
things  in  almost  any  cemetery  and 
with  a little  preparation  we  can  have 
them  all.  Mr.  Reid  offered  valuable 
suggestions  regarding  the  discussion 
of  horticultural  subjects  at  future 
conventions  that,  if  followed,  will  be 
productive  of  good  results. 

“What  disposition  to  make  of  me- 
morial day  flags  after  they  have 
served  their  purpose?”  was  a ques- 
tion asked  by  Geo.  W.  Creesy.  Sa- 
lem, Mass.,  who  said  the  flags  used 
for  decorating  graves  had  become  a 
serious  problem  in  his  cemetery.  Mr. 
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Creesy  exhibited  a number  of  weather 
beaten  and  faded  flags  of  different  or- 
ganizations, he  took  from  graves  ex- 
pressly to  show  at  this  meeting.  A 
rising  vote  was  taken  which  showed 
that  about  one-third  of  the  cemeteries 
represented  all  flags  of  this  character 
are  removed  within  ten  days  from 
the  time  they  are  placed  on  graves, 
at  the  other  cemeteries  represented, 
the  flags  remain  for  an  indefinite 
period.  The  opinion  was  almost 
unanimous  that  flags  become  unsight- 
ly and  should  be  removed  within  a 
few  days  from  the  time  they  are 
placed. 

An  inspection  of  “Forest  Home” 
occupied  the  closing  hours  of  the  af- 
ternoon. The  cemetery  covers  210 
acres,  of  gently  undulating  land,  35 
of  which  are  unimproved.  Native 
hardwood  trees,  and  masses  of  well- 
kept,  ornamental  shrubbery  give 
pleasing  variety  to  the  landscape. 
Quite  a liberal  use  is  made  of  bed- 
ding plants,  throughout  the  grounds, 
a range  of  twenty-seven  green-houses 
affording  an  ample  supply  of  mate- 
rial. The  principal  buildings  are  a 
handsome  chapel  and  crematorium  and 
the  office  building  with  its  spacious 
and  modernly  appointed  waiting  room, 
which  have  been  illustrated  in  Park 
and  Cemetery.  The  park-like  approach 
to  the  cemetery  is  a broad  avenue  of 
dustless  macadam  bordered  with 
moss  planting  of  ornamental  shrub- 
bery and  trees  that  extends  well  into 
the  grounds  before  there  is  any  sug- 
gestion of  a grave  or  monument.  The 
office  building  is  conveniently  placed 
near  the  entrance,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  accompanying  plan  of  the  cem- 
etery. The  chapel  is  farther  in  and 
three  shelter  houses  in  different  parts 
of  the  Grounds  afford  needed  protec- 
tion for  lot  holders,  in  inclement 
weather. 

Thirty  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  employees  are  women  who  do 
sickling,  raking,  pulling  dandelions, 
etc.  During  the  early  summer  150 
men,  women  and  boys  are  employed. 

Milwaukee’s  wealthiest  citizens  have 
their  burial  lots  here  and  many  hand- 
some monuments  and  costly  mauso- 
leums have  been  erected.  Structures 
of  the  latter  class  are  now  discour- 
aged unless  ample  endowment  is  pro- 
vided to  cover  the  cost  of  repairs  that 
the  ravages  of  time  are  certain  to 
make  necessary.  About  40,000  inter- 
ments have  been  made  to  date  and 
958  incinerations.  The  first  crema- 
tion was  made  July  7,  1896.  Most 
of  the  incinerated  remains  are  placed 
either  in  wooden  or  concrete  boxes 


and  interred.  Sunday  funerals  are 
prohibited.  Forest  Home  cemetery 
is  controlled  by  the  Rector,  Wardens 
and  Vestrymen  of  St.  Pauls  Church, 
Milwaukee,  and  is  under  the  efficient 
management  of  Superintendent  James 
Currie  and  Secretary  W.  S.  Pirie. 

Third  Day. 

A discussion  of  the  design  and  set- 
ting of  gravestones  furnished  by  the 
U.  S.  government  to  mark  soldiers’ 
graves  resulted  in  a resolution  author- 
izing the  officers  of  the  A.  A.  C.  S. 
to  take  up  the  matter  of  design,  etc., 
with  the  proper  government  officials. 

A profitable  hour  was  devoted  to 
discussions  suggested  by  the  Question 
Box,  and  included:  Sprinkling  lawns: 
the  elm  leaf  beatle  and  brown  tail 
moth:  cemetery  advertising:  grave 
linings:  funeral  cars;  professional 
pall  bearers:  cut  flower  vases,  etc. 

The  election  of  officers  for  1913 
resulted  as  follows: 

President,  M.  H.  Turner,  Rose 
Lawn,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Vice-president,  M.  P.  Brazill,  Cal- 
vary, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Bellett 
Lawson,  Jr.,  Elmwood,  River  Grove, 
111. 

The  By  Laws  were  amended  to  ad- 
mit as  associate  members  park  offi- 
cials who  are  not  commercially  in- 
terested in  cemetery  affairs. 

The  advisory  committee  was  dis- 
continued and  henceforth  there  will 
be  an  executive  committee  of  three 
members,  separate  from  the  conven- 
tion committee.  The  members  of 
the  executive  committee  elected  are 
G.  L.  Tilton,  Chicago,  111.,  G.  W. 
Creesy,  Salem,  Mass.,  W.  Falconer, 
Pittsburgh.  On  motion  of  F.  H. 
Rutherford,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  the  asso- 
ciation placed  itself  on  record  as  be- 
ing favorable  to  the  principle  that 
should  it  be  felt  necessary  to  build 
a community  mausoleum  in  a cem- 
etery, the  proper  persons  to  build 
and  control  that  mausoleum  should  be 
the  owners  of  the  cemetery,  that  is. 
the  cemetery  association. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  was  selected  for  the 
1913  meeting. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  In  Me- 
moriam,  and  also  expressing  the 
thanks  of  the  association  to  the  con- 
vention committee  and  all  who  had 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  an 
automobile  ride  over  the  park  sys- 
tem and  through  the  residence  dis- 
trict of  the  city.  The  following  day 
a party  numbering  sixty  or  more  ac- 
cepted the  invitations  extended  them 


to  visit  Mt.  Hope,  Mt.  Greenwood, 
Oak  Woods  and  other  Chicago  cem- 
eteries a special  electric  car  trans- 
ported the  visitors  over  a portion  of 
the  route. 

ECHOES 

Sid  J.  Hare,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  came 
by  the  way  of  Boston,  Mass.,  where 
he  attended  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Association  of  Park  superin- 
tendents, of  which  he  is  also  a mem- 
ber. Park  and  Cemetery  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  Hare  for  some  fine  photo- 
graphs taken  on  this  trip.  Only  a 
few  can  be  reproduced  for  want  of 
space. 

The  Rochester  trio,  J.  W.  Keller, 
Frank  Sheard  and  John  Meisch  will 
look  after  the  details  of  the  Buffalo 
convention.  Mr.  Keller  was  master 
of  ceremonies  in  Milwaukee,  when 
several  congenial  Spirits  were  enter- 
tained with  the  following  menu: 

MENU. 

Typhoid  oysters  on  half  shell 

Benzoate  of  soda  soup  a la  mock  turtle 
Ptomaine  halibut 

Roast  beef  a la  arterio  schlerosis,  with 

with  prussic  acid  succotash  and  sulphate 
of  copper  peas 

Lettuce  sallade  with  aniline  dyes 
Lactic  acid  Philadelphia  cream  chees,  with 
papier  machie  crackers 
Caffeine  precipitate,  with  New  Hampshire 
quarry  sugar 

Finger  bowls  with  streptococci  water 

An  orchestra  rendered  dirges  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion. 

Geo.  M.  Painter  was  receiving  con- 
gratulations on  the  recent  arrival  of 
a little  daughter. 

The  ladies  were  present  in  large 
numbers.  Mrs.  E.  E.  Hay,  supt.  Erie 
cemetery,  Erie,  Pa.,  a member  since 
1896,  told  the  convention  what  her 
cemetery  was  doing  to  arouse  in- 
terest in  perpetual  care. 

R.  D.  Boice,  Geneseo,  111.,  the  dean 
of  the  association,  now  in  his  eighties, 
was  present,  accompanied  by  a mem- 
ber of  his  board  of  trustees. 

P.  H.  McCue,  representing  the  Ver- 
mont Marble  Co.,  Proctor,  Vt.,  and 
Mr.  Eurich  and  Mr.  Morrison  of  the 
Harrison  Granite  Co.,  New  York,  re- 
newed old  acquaintances  and  made 
new  ones  among  the  superintendents. 

M.  H.  Winters,  secretary,  Wood- 
mere  Cemetery,  Detroit,  Mich.,  ac- 
companied by  his  family,  came  by 
auto  to  Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  across 
Lake  Michigan  by  steamer  and  re- 
turned via  Chicago  and  northern  Ind- 
iana. 

W.  S.  Pirie  showed  a post  card  just 
received  from  a friend  traveling  in 
Germany.  It  illustrated  the  crema- 
toriums at  Leipzig  where  there  have 
been  2,100  bodies  cremated  during 

( Continued,  on  page  XII ) 
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LEGAL  DECISIONS  ON  CEMETERY  BEQUESTS— III. 


Bequests  Conditioned  on  Care  and 
Maintenance. 

Where  the  provision  for  care  and 
maintenance  is  attached  as  a condition 
to  a valid  bequest,  and  does  not  re- 
quire any  portion  of  the  bequest  to 
be  held  in  trust  for  the  purpose,  it  has 
been  held  to  be  valid;  but  the  con- 
trary is  the  case  where  the  effect  of 
the  provision  is  to  create  a perpetual 
trust. 

In  Re  Tyler  (1891)  3 Ch.  252,  60  L. 
J.  Ch.  N.  S.  686,  65  L.  T.  N.  S.  367, 
40  Week.  Rep.  7,  where  a testator 
gave  a fund  to  the  trustees  of  a cer- 
tain charity,  and  committed  to  their 
keeping  the  keys  to  his  family  vault, 
which  was  to  be  kept  in  good  repair 
and  to  be  rebuilt  when  it  should  re- 
quire, and  went  on  to  provide  that, 
upon  failure  to  comply  with  this  re- 
quest, the  money  left  should  go  to 
another  charity,  it  was  held  that, 
there  being  nothing  illegal  about  the 
condition  itself,  the  testator  not  hav- 
ing required  the  first  donee  to  apply 
any  portions  of  the  fund  toward  the 
repair  of  the  tomb,  and  the  rule 
against  perpetuities  having  no  appli- 
cation to  a transfer  in  a certain  event 
from  one  charity  to  another,  the  con- 
dition was  valid  and  binding  upon 
the  legatee,  notwithstanding  the  per- 
petual nature  of  the  inducement  to 
comply  therewith. 

And  see  also  to  the  same  effect, 
Roche  v.  McDermott  (1901)  1 1.  R. 
394,  post.  949. 

But  in  Giles  v.  Boston  Fatherless  & 
Widows’  Soc.  (1865),  10  Allen,  355, 
where  a gift  had  been  made  to  a 
charitable  society  upon  condition  that 
it  should  keep  the  tomb  of  the  tes- 
tator in  repair,  it  was  remarked  that 
it  might  well  be  doubted  “whether  this 
condition  to  maintain  a private  tomb 
or  burial  place  was  not  void  as  tend- 
ing to  create  a perpetuity;”  but  it  was 
not  thought  necessary  to  decide  the 
question,  because  if  void,  it  did  not 
defeat  the  gift,  and  if  valid,  it  had 
been  sufficiently  complied  with. 

The  preceding  case  is  quoted  with 
approval  in  Piper  v.  Moulton  (1881) 
72  Me.  155.  There  a testator,  after 
making  a bequest  of  a certain  sum  to 
the  inhabitants  of  a town  to  hold  in 
trust  and  expend  the  income  as  might 
be  necessary  to  keep  testator’s  burial 
lot  in  good  order  and  condition,  and 
an  iron  fence  around  the  same  in  good 
repair  and  painted,  made  a further  be- 
quest to  the  town  for  a valid  char- 
itable purpose,  conditioned  upon  the 
acceptance  and  performance  of  the 


conditions  named  in  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle of  his  will.  The  court,  after 
holding  the  first-mentioned  bequest 
void  as  not  being  for  a charitable  use 
for  which  a perpetuity  might  be  cre- 
ated, held  that  the  town  took  the  sec- 
ond bequest  clear  of  the  condition. 

In  Re  Barker  (1909)  25  Times  L.  R. 
753,  where  a testatrix  bequeathed  a 
sum  of  money  to  trustees  to  apply  1/3 
of  the  income  thereof  toward  the 
maintenance  of  her  son’s  tomb,  and 
the  remaining  2/3  to  other  purposes, 
and  further  declared  that  such  legacy 
was  conditional  upon  the  trust  for  the 
application  of  1/3  of  the  net  income 
to  the  upkeeping  of  said  tomb  being 
faithfully  observed,  it  was  held  that 
while  the  gift  of  1/3  of  the  income 
for  keeping  up  the  tomb  was  void  as 
being  a gift  in  perpetuity  which  was 
not  charitable,  the  bequest  of  the  re- 


Largely  through  the  efforts  of  W.  H. 
Foord,  supt.  Mt.  Pleasant  cemetery, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  and  F.  H.  Rutherford, 
supt.  Flamilton  cemetery,  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  for  several  years  past  members  of 
the  A.  A.  C.  S.,  interest  has  been  aroused 
among  Canadian  cemetery  officials  in 
an  organization  that  has  been  formed 
similar  in  character  to  the  A.  A.  C.  S. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation was  held  at  St.  George's  Hall, 
Elm  Street,  Toronto,  September  5th. 

There  were  twenty-two  representa- 
tives present.  A large  number  of  letters 
were  read  from  those  unable  to  attend 
expressing  approval  and  co-operation 
with  the  work  and  requesting  member- 
ship. 

W.  FI.  Foord,  Mount  Pleasant  cem- 
etery, Toronto,  was  unanimously  elected 
chairman.  It  was  voted  that  the  name 
of  the  association  be  the  Association  of 
Cemetery  Officials  of  Canada.  Five 
members  from  those  present  were  chos- 
en as  an  Executive  Committee  to  draft 
Constitution  and  By-laws.  Messrs.  F. 
H.  Rutherford,  J.  M.  Cameron,  W.  H. 
Foord,  W.  H.  Saunders  and  Cecil  Be- 
thune  were  chosen  for  this  committee. 
The  fee  for  membership  was  fixed  at 
one  dollar,  all  members  joining  this 
year  to  be  considered  Charter  Mem- 
bers. The  regular  membership  fees  and 
annual  dues  for  future  years  was  left 
to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Then  followed  a discussion  on  “Back 
Dues”  and  “Sunday  Interments”  which 
was  of  great  interest  and  enlighten- 


maining  2/3  of  the  income  was  not 
forfeited  by  the  nonperformance  of 
the  condition,  the  testatrix  having 
made  it  forfeitable  only  in  the  event 
of  failure  faithfully  to  observe  the 
trust,  and  not  in  the  event  of  the  trust 
for  keeping  up  the  tomb  failing  be- 
cause it  was  contrary  to  a rule  of  law. 

Under  the  Code  of  Georgia  of  1873, 
Sec.  3157,  which  provides:  “The  fol- 
lowing subjects  are  proper  matters  of 
charity  for  the  jurisdiction  of  equity 
. provisions  . . . for  the 

improvement  or  repair  of  burying 
grounds  or  tombstones,”  a devise  to 
a church  upon  condition  that  its  trus- 
tees should  keep  in  good  order  tes- 
tator’s cemetery  lot  was  held  to  be  for 
a good  charitable  use.  Jones  vs.  Haber- 
sham (1882)  107,  U.  S.  174,  27  L.  Ed. 
401,  2 Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  336. 

To  be  continued. 


ment  to  several  present.  It  was  voted 
that  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
association  be  held  at  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
the  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  fees  were  then  paid 
and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Then  followed  an  executive  meeting, 
at  which  W.  H.  Foord  was  elected 
President,  F.  H.  Rutherford,  Vice- 
president,  and  W.  H.  Saunders,  Toronto 
Necropolis,  200  Winchester  St.,  Toronto, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  Constitution  and  By-laws  for  the 
association  were  adopted  at  this  meet- 
ing, subject  to  the  ratification  of  the 
members  at  the  next  annual  convention. 

St.  Mary’s  Cemetery  Entrance. 

The  view  of  the  entrance  to  St. 
Mary’s  cemetery,  Marion,  O.,  illus- 
trated on  the  front  cover  of  Park  and 
Cemetery  this  month  gives  a glimpse 
of  attractive  grounds  and  improve- 
ments recently  made  by  the  addition 
of  1,500  feet  of  iron  fencing  and  orna- 
mental gateways.  The  fencing  and 
gates  were  designed  and  built  by  The 
Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
O.,  specialists  in  improvements  of  this 
character. 

Cemetery  inclosures  when  sub- 
stantial in  construction  and  appro- 
priate in  design  provide,  not  only  the 
protection  such  grounds  should  have, 
but  by  enhancing  their  appearance 
are  an  incentive  to  lot  holders  to  do 
their  part  in  keeping  them  up. 
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The  city  of  Quincy,  111.,  will  act  as 
trustee  of  the  Woodland  Cemetery  as- 
sociation after  the  State  Savings,  Loan 
and  Trust  company,  the  present  trustee, 
ceases  to  exist,  providing  a clause  is 
inserted  in  the  petition  giving  the  city 
the  right  to  name  the  trustee  in  case 
it  does  not  care  to  act  when  the  time 
comes.  The  association  declares  that 
a perpetual  fund  of  $50,000  will  event- 
ually he  raised  and  used  to  maintain  the 
cemetery,  which  will  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient and  the  city  will  never  be  required 
to  furnish  funds  for  the  care  of  the 
cemetery. 

Decrees  appointing  temporary  receiv- 
ers for  the  Woodlawn  Cemetery  and 
the  Woodlawn  Sales  Company  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  were  signed  by  Judge  Rose 
in  August  and  were  received  August 
10  in  the  clerk’s  office  of  the  United 
States  District  Court,  Baltimore.  The 
cemetery  company  was  incorporated  in 
February,  1902,  without  capital  stock. 
It  has  expended  $300,000  in  developing 
the  grounds  of  398  acres  near  Gwynn 
Oak  Park.  Its  assets  are  nominally 
$1,121,387  and  liabilities  $315,864. 

The  Council  of  Shreveport,  La.,  is 
taking  steps  to  secure  more  ground  for 
cemetery  purposes.  The  city  is  having 
some  trouble  with  vandals  who  have 
been  damaging  monuments  and  tomb- 
stones in  Oakland  Cemetery.  The  local 
police  have  been  instructed  to  find  and 
arrest  them. 

The  report  of  the  sale  of  the  Druid 
Ridge  Cemetery,  Baltimore,  Md.,  con- 
sisting of  188  acres,  was  filed  August 
9 in  the  Circuit  Court  at  Towson,  by 
the  receivers,  in  which  it  is  shown  that 
the  property  was  sold  to  J.  H.  Rhoads 
for  $205,000,  subject  to  certain  condi- 
tions. The  report  also  shows  that  the 
property  was  offered  for  sale  at  auc- 
tion and  withdrawn  at  a bid  of  $200,- 
000.  Judge  Duncan  signed  an  order 
ratifying  the  sale,  unless  cause  to  the 
contrary  be  shown  before  September 
10. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of 
Equalization  of  Taxes  canceled  the  as- 
sessment for  1911  made  by  the  city  of 
Camden  on  the  property  of  the  Har- 
leigh  Cemetery  Association.  The  as- 
sociation claimed  exemption  under  an 
act  which  omits  from  taxation  grave- 
yards not  exceeding  ten  acres  of  ground. 
The  Board  also  was  asked  to  cancel 
the  assessment  for  1910,  but  it  held  that 


the  appeal  for  that  exemption  was  not 
filed  in  the  time  limit. 

After  many  months  of  consideration 
and  effort  a working  plan  has  been 
evolved  by  which  the  two  cemeteries 
in  Boone,  la.,  shall  be  merged  and  es- 
tablished as  Linwood  Park  Cemetery. 

A report  from  Washington,  D.  C,  of 
August  14,  stated  that  the  Indian  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  Flouse  had  re- 
ported the  bill  prohibiting  removal  of 
Huron  Cemetery,  in  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
This  is  the  first  encouragement  in  several 
years  that  has  come  to  the  three  sisters, 
the  Misses  Conley,  descendants  of  the 
once  powerful  Wyandotte  tribe,  in  their 
fight  to  prevent  what  they  term  a des- 
ecration of  the  graves  of  their  ancestors. 
The  ground  was  given  to  the  Wyandotte 
Indians  in  the  early  fifties,  when  it 
was  said  not  to  be  worth  a good  pony. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  Samuel  Lein- 
bach,  Turbotville,  Pa.,  recently,  one  of  his 
heirs  has  appeared  in  court  at  Sunbury, 
and  started  proceedings  for  the  division 
of  a cemetery  which  Leinbach  owned  at 
Turbotville.  There  are  twenty-three 
heirs.  The  cemetery  contains  over  five 
acres. 

On  August  19  the  San  Francisco 
Supervisors  adopted  by  a vote  of  six- 
teen to  one,  the  resolution  of  inten- 
tion declaring  the  purpose  of  the  board 
to  remove  the  cemeteries  on  the  ground 
that  their  further  maintenance  is  detri- 
mental to  the  public  health,  and  noti- 
fying persons  interested  to  remove  their 
dead  within  the  next  six  months.  In 
taking  this  action  the  board  disregarded 
the  opposition  of  the  women  of  the 
California  Women’s  Club  and  the  Out- 
door Art  League  and  their  alternative 
proposition  that  the  cemeteries  be  pre- 
served as  memorial  parks. 

ADDITIONS  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENTS 

Riverside  cemetery,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Mich.,  which  until  recently  has  been 
considerably  hampered  for  funds,  is 
now  receiving  better  attention,  and  pre- 
sents a more  attractive  appearance.  The 
water  works  system  is  now  complete 
and  the  gasoline  engine  which  pumps 
water  from  the  river  is  of  sufficient 
power  to  keep  the  water  supply  of  the 
cemetery  adequate  at  all  times.  As  the 
cemetery  is  gradually  becoming  filled 
the  cemetery  board  is  considering  the 
proposition  of  adding  more  property 
to  it.  The  city  owns  property  south 


of  the  present  location,  which  is  being 
cleared  and  laid  out  into  lots. 

Members  of  the  Cemetery  Commis- 
sion of  Racine,  Wis.,  are  giving  earnest 
consideration  to  a number  of  improve- 
ments in  Mound  Cemetery.  A new 
chapel  is  needed  to  replace  the  old  and 
inadequate  building  and  it  is  possible 
that  a memorial  chapel  may  be  erect- 
ed by  a lot  owner.  A rest  house  is  to 
be  erected  on  the  East  side  of  the  cem- 
etery, and  a new  and  appropriate  en- 
trance to  the  grounds  is  talked  of. 
Between  18,000  and  19,000  persons  are 
buried  in  Mound  Cemetery,  but  indica- 
tions are  that  it  will  be  used  for  genera- 
tions yet. 

The  directors  of  Woodlawn  cemetery 
Champaign,  111.,  recently  awarded  the 
contract  for  $5,000  worth  of  work  on  the 
drives,  to  John  W.  Stipes.  Work  will 
commence  at  once.  All  drives  will  be 
either  graveled  or  concreted  and  will 
be  curbed.  At  the  steep  places  lead- 
ing from  the  drives  steps  will  be  made. 

The  two  cemeteries  located  in  the 
village  of  Antwerp,  N.  Y.,  known  as 
the  old  town  cemetery  and  Hillside,  have 
been  receiving  much  needed  improve- 
ments the  past  summer.  The  work  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  town 
board  of  Antwerp  and  the  officers  of 
Hillside  cemetery.  Some  1,500  feet  of 
permanent  fencing  will  be  erected  and 
a number  of  gates  set  at  appropriate 
places. 

The  St.  Mary  Cemetery  Association, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  has  secured  from  Superin- 
tendent of  Buildings,  a permit  to  erect 
a concrete  block  receiving  vault  in  St. 
Mary’s  Cemetery  at  an  estimated  ex- 
pense of  $600. 

Oak  Grove  Cemetery  Association,  Le- 
roy, 111.,  has  recently  awarded  a con- 
tract for  fencing  and  entrance  gates. 

Some  $3,000  are  being  expended  in 
improving  the  grounds  of  Oakwood 
Cemetery,  south  of  Pittsfield,  111.  Furth- 
er plans  include  the  erection  of  a con- 
crete pavilion  or  waiting  room  and  the 
improvement  of  the  driveways. 

A handsome  gateway  is  to  be  erected 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Arch  Hill  cem- 
etery adjoining  the  Northfield,  N.  H., 
town  hall  property.  Miss  Ida  Haynes 
has  contributed  $1,300  and  the  fund  is 
to  be  further  augmented  by  Northfield 
citizens.  A Cambridge,  Mass.,  firm  has 
been  awarded  the  contract.  In  addition 
to  the  archway  1,000  feet  of  new  fence 
will  be  placed  around  the  cemetery. 

NEW  CEMETERIES 

The  Taylor  Cemetery  Association, 
Taylor,  Texas,  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  over  the  control  of 
the  city  cemetery  with  the  object  of 
( Continued  on  Page  VIII ) 
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Tarvia  Modern  Pavement  in  Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery,  Toronto. 

Why  this  Cemetery  Wants  More  T arvia 


IN  1909,  Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery,  Toronto, 
built  some  beautiful  roads  with  “Tarvia  X,” 
according  to  our  Modern  Pavement  Specifi- 
cation. Cemetery  roads  get  hard  use  from  the 
heavy  loads  incident  to  the  transportation  of 
monuments,  and  ordinary  macadam  fails  under 
such  crushing  strains.  The  tarviated  macadam, 
being  slightly  plastic,  is  improved  by  such  rolling 
Ordinary  macadam  is  not  clean  enough  for 
pedestrian  processions  in  cemeteries,  but  a tarvi- 


ated surface  produces  no  dust  or  mud  and  is  clean 
and  firm  immediately  after  a rain,  shedding  water 
as  promptly  as  a good  tar  sidewalk. 

Tarvia  also  reduces  maintenance  expenses,  be- 
cause it  wears  better  than  plain  macadam  under 
traffic  and  resists  water  action  on  grades. 

After  three  years’  trial  of  Tarvia,  the  cemetery 
authorities  are  paying  it  the  truest  kind  of  testi- 
monial, namely,  a repeat  order,  as  per  the  fol- 
lowing letter: — 


Toronto,  Ont. 

Tarvia  X"  to  build  about  6500  yds.  of 


Dear  Sirs: 

I wish  to  let  you  know  we  will  require 
road  this  year  about  the  end  of  July. 

I may  say  that  we  are  well  pleased  with  our  Tarvia  loads.  The  first  that  were 
made  in  1909  have  stood  the  test  of  traffic  and  heavy  loads  up  to  6 tons — the  wagon 
wheels  leaving  no  impression. 

Where  our  roads  have  a 7%  grade  we  find  the  Tarvia  fills  the  bill:  no  wash- 
ing, no  dust,  easy  to  sweep  and  clean  in  wet  weather.  (Signed)  W.  H.  FOORD,  Supt. 


Tarvia  is  made  in  three  grades: 

“Tarvia  X’’  for  use  in  constructing  roads  and 
pavements. 


“Tarvia  A”  for  hot  surface  applications. 
“Tarvia  B”  (applied  cold)  for  dust  prevention 
and  road  preservation. 


Booklets  regarding  7 arvia  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

THE  PATERSON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Limited 
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TOPICAL  INDEX  to  OUTDOOR  LITERATURE 

An  Index  to  articles  on  Gardening,  Forestry,  Park,  Cemetery  and  Civic  Im- 
provement and  kindred  subjects  in  leading  general  and  special  magazines 
Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  any  magazine  or  periodical  at  club  rates  with  Park  and 
Cemetery.  Publications  in  which  articles  appear  are  listed  below,  and  referred  to  by  abbre- 
viations, thus:  S.  L.  8:67-8,  Feb.  09,  means:  Suburban  Life,  vol.  8,  pages  67  8,  February,  1909, 
Single  copies  should  be  ordered  direct  from  tne  publications  at  addresses  given  below. 


PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  USED. 

City,  N.  J.  (G.  C.  A.),  $1.00  year;  single 


American  Botanist,  Joliet,  111.  (A.  B.), 
76c  year;  20c  copy. 

American  City,  The,  (Am.  C.),  New 

York,  $2.00  year;  25c  copy;  back  numbers, 
25c. 

American  Florist,  Chicago  (A.  F.),  $1.00 
year;  6c  copy. 

American  Homes  and  Gardens,  New 
York  (A.  H.  G.),  $3.00  year;  26c  copy. 

Architectural  Record,  New  York  (Arch. 
Rec.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Art  and  Progress  (A.  & P.).  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ; $1.60  yr.;  single  copy  15c. 

Beautiful  Homes  (B.  H.),  St.  Louis. 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Florist,  The,  Peterboro,  Ont., 
Can.  (C.  F.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Municipal  Journal,  Montreal 
(C.  M.  J.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Conservation,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Cons.), 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Country  Life  in  America,  New  York 
City  (C.  L.  A.),  $4.00  year;  single  copy, 
S5c. 

Country  Gentleman,  Philadelphia,  (C. 
G.),  $1.60  year;  20c  copy. 

Century  Magazine,  New  York  City 
(Cent.),  $4.00  year;  35c  copy. 

Chautauquan,  The,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
(Chaut),  $2.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Craftsman,  The,  New  York  City  (Cr.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Embalmers*  Monthly,  Chicago  (E.  M.), 
*1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Fern  Bulletin,  Joliet,  111.  (F.  B.),  76c 
year;  20c  copy. 

Florists’  Exchange,  New  York  City  (F. 
E.),  $1.00:  single  copy,  5c. 

Florists’  Review,  Chicago  (F.  R.),  $1.00 
year;  5c  copy. 

Forest  Leaves,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (For. 
L.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  lie. 

Fruit  Grower  (F.  G.),  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
$1.00  a year;  10c  copy. 

Gardener’s  Chronicle  of  America,  Jersey 


Civic  Improvement,  Home  Grounds 

Commission  Government  and  City  Plan- 
ning, by  E.  S.  Bradford.  Am.  C.,  7 : 
113-16.  Aug.,  1912. 

Home  Grounds,  Artistic,  for  $300,  by 
Wilhelm  Miller.  Illust.  G.  M.,  13 : 
50-2.  Sept.,  1912. 

Suburban  Home,  Buying  it,  by  Luke  J. 
Doogue.  Illust.  G.  M.,  16 :48-9. 

Sept.,  1912. 

Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening 

Fall  Gardens,  Native  Asters  from,  by 
S.  R.  Duffy.  Illust.  G.  M.,  16:45-8. 
Sept.,  1912. 

Garden,  the  Spirit  of,  by  Leta  A.  N. 
Starr.  Illust.  G.  M.,  16:42-5.  Sept., 
1912. 

Landscape  Art  and  Its  Place  in  the 
Art  and  Culture  of  Our  Times,  by 
Garten-Inspektor  Stahle.  G.  K.  (Ger- 
man), 14:222-7.  Aug.,  1912. 
Landscape  Architect,  The  Artistic 
Training  of,  by  Reinhold  Hoermann. 
G.  K.  (German),  14:233-6.  Aug.,  1912. 

Parks,  Cemeteries,  Public  Grounds 

Cemetery  Design,  Thoughts  on,  by  F. 
Ulrich.  G.  K.  (German),  14:239-45. 
Aug.,  1912. 


copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
(G.  M.),  $1.50  year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Gardening,  Chicago  (Gard.),  $2.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Gartenkunst,  die,  Frankfurt,  Germans 
(German),  G.  K.,  $4.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Good  Roads,  New  York  (G.  R.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Horticulture,  Boston  (Hort.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy.  5c. 

House  Beautiful  (H.  B.),  Chicago;  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

House  and  Garden,  Philadelphia  (H.  G.), 
$5.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Independent,  The,  New  York  (Ind.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Landscape  Architecture  (L.  A.),  Har- 
risburg, Pa.;  $2.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist,  Minneapolis 
(M.  H.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy.  10c. 

Moeller’s  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeitung, 
Erfurt,  Germany,  (German),  M.  D.  G., 
$3.00  year;  10c  copv. 

Municipal  Engineering,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  (M.  E.),  $3  00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  New 
York  (M.  J.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Monumental  News,  Chicago  (M.  N.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

National  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(N.  N.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy.  10c. 

Revue  Horticole,  Paris  (Rev.  Hort.), 
French,  $4.50  year;  50c  copy. 

Scientific  American,  New  York  (Scl. 
Am.),  $3.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Suburban  Life,  New  York  (S.  L.),  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

Survey,  New  York  (Sur.),  $2.00  year; 
10c  copy. 


Chicago  Parks.  Illust.  A.  F.,  39:163-4. 
Aug.  17,  1912. 

Grasses  for  Shady  Places.  A.  F.,  39 : 
174.  Aug.  17,  1912. 

Lawns,  Care  and  Renovation  of,  by  C. 
O.  Ormsbie.  G.  C.  A.,  15:120-1.  Aug., 
1912. 

Playgrounds,  the  Illumination  of,  by 
John  A.  Corcoran.  Illust.  Am.  C., 
7 :148-50.  Aug.,  1912. 

Competitive  Plans  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  Oldenburg  City  Park.  Illust. 
M.  D.  G.  (German),  27  :377-80.  Aug. 
10,  1912. 

Public  Garden,  a Modern,  by  E.  Hardt. 
Illust.  G.  K.  (German),  237-9.  Aug., 
1912. 

Road  Building  Rocks,  Physical  Tests 
of.  G.  R.  M„  42:61-3.  Aug.  3,  1912. 
Sand-Clay  Road,  The.  Illust.  G.  R.  M., 
42  :64-6.  Aug.  3,  1912. 

Wheeler  Park,  Oklahoma  City.  A.  F., 
39:116.  Aug.  10,  1912. 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants 

American  Florists,  Society  of,  Annual 
Meeting  of.  Illust.  F.  R.,  30:23-45. 
Aug.  22,  1912. 

Cliff-Brakes,  Rock  Relations  of,  by  E. 


J.  Hill.  Illust.  F.  B.,  20:1-5.  Jan., 

1912. 

Fern  Flora  of  Michigan,  by  C.  K. 

Dodge.  F.  B.,  20:6-8.  Jan.,  1912. 
Trees,  Renourishing  of,  by  J.  H.  Prost. 

Illust.  Am.  C.,  7:127-8.  Aug.,  1912. 

OBITUARY. 

Charles  E.  Keith,  Superintendent  of 
Parks,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  popular  park 
men  in  the  country,  died  August  15,  a 
few  days  after  his  associates  and  friends 
at  the  Boston  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Park  Superintendents 
had  elected  him  President  Emeritus  of 
that  organization.  Mr.  Keith's  death  came 
following  a shock  while  driving  about 
Beardsley  Park.  Mr.  Keith  was  a native 
of  New  Canaan,  and  was  born  on  June  5, 
1848.  He  obtained  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  place,  and 
then  entered  Hoyt  nurseries,  where  he 
learned  the  florist’s  business.  His  intense 
natural  love  for  flowers  and  trees  made 
him  an  expert  in  this  line.  When  he 
first  came  to  Bridgeport  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Warner  Brothers  com- 
pany, soon  leaving,  however,  to  start  in 
the  florist’s  business.  He  remained 
there  until  fifteen  years  ago,  when  he 
was  selected  to  be  the  superintendent 
of  the  Bridgeport  parks.  He  married 
Miss  Eva  Booth,  of  Manchester,  and 
she  is  still  living,  although  an  invalid 
for  the  past  fourteen  years.  He  leaves 
two  sons,  Arthur  S.  Keith,  employed  by 
the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Company,  Harry 
D.  Keith,  a letter  carrier,  and  a daugh- 
ter, Miss  Una  E.  Keith,  who  lives  at 
home.  A sister,  Mrs.  Malloy,  of  New 
Canaan,  and  two  brothers,  Royal  Simeon 
Keith,  of  New  York  City,  and  Robert 
Keith,  in  the  Virginian  Soldiers’  home, 
also  survive.  A brother,  Postmaster 
Bradley  Keith,  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  died 
but  a short  time  ago.  C.  E.  Keith,  the 
druggist,  is  a nephew.  Mr.  Keith  en- 
joyed a national  reputation  as  an  ex- 
pert on  park  landscapes,  and  one  has 
but  to  glance  at  the  two  beautiful  parks 
which  have  done  much  to  make  the  city 
well  known,  to  realize  that  his  reputa- 
tion was  an  earned  and  deserved  one. 
He  was  an  intense  lover  of  nature  and 
was  an  expert  on  trees  and  flowers  as 
well.  It  was  a liberal  education  to  ride 
with  him  through  either  of  the  parks 
and  have  him  tell  about  the  different 
trees  and  hear  of  the  plans  which  he  had 
for  the  future.  His  heart  and  soul 
were  in  his  work  and  this  is  another  rea- 
son why  he  was  so  successful.  Seaside 
park  was  the  first  to  show  the  touch  of 
his  master  hand,  and  the  long  stretch 
beyond  the  Barnum  monument  is  a 
tribute  to  his  skill.  The  flower  plots, 
the  shade  trees  along  the  boulevard 
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The  First  Mausoleum 

was  reared  in  353  B.  C.  as  a tribute  to  the  memory  of  King 
Mausolus  of  Caria.  Its  columns  were  fashioned  out  of  the 
finest  marble  obtainable — its  sculptural  work  was  executed  by 
masters  of  the  craft.  Some  of  the  marble  statues  which  once 
formed  a part  of  it  are  now  numbered  among  the  treasures  of 
the  British  Museum. 

The  precedent  established  nearly  twenty-three  hundred 
years  ago  has  never  been  cast  aside.  They  used  marble  then — 
they  are  using  it  now — more  and  more  of  it  every  year.  The 
above  photograph  gives  you  the  outlines  of  the  Chambers 
Mausoleum.  The  superbly  blended  veining  of  the  FLOR- 
ENCE MARBLE,  however,  cannot  be  reproduced.  Light 
grey  in  color,  and  undeniably  rich  in  cloud  effects,  it  possesses 
that  distinct  individuality  for  which  marble  is  noted. 


Vermont  Marble  Company 


Branches 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 
NEW  YORK  WASHINGTON 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Proctor,  Vt. 


Branches 

CLEVELAND  ST.  LOUIS 

CHICAGO  TACOMA 

KANSAS  CITY 
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were  his  delight,  and  the  upper  portion 
of  Beardsley  park  shows  clearly  the 
splendid  ideas  of  the  man  and  the  love 
for  his  work. 

He  was  a man  of  very  sunny  disposi- 
tion, and  he  was  always  cheery  and  good 
natured.  Some  years  ago  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  “Hello”  club  of 
the  Odd  Fellows,  in  which  organization 
he  was  prominent  for  years,  and  his 
greeting  was  always  “Hello,  hello,  hello,” 
in  the  pleasantest  tone  imaginable. 
This  salutation  will  be  greatly  missed 
among  the  members  of  the  fraternity 
at  the  annual  gatherings  of  the  park  su- 
perintendents, and  indeed  by  all  who 
knew  him,  for  he  always  greeted  his 
friends  that  way.  He  was  a good  citi- 
zen, always  with  the  best  interests  of 
the  public  at  heart.  Mr.  Keith  had 
filled  all  the  chairs  in  Pequonnock  lodge, 
I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  was  a past  chief  patri- 
arch of  Stratfield  encampment,  I.  O. 
O.  F.,  and  was  treasurer  of  that  organi- 
zation for  15  years.  He  was  also  vice- 
president  of  the  Israel  Putnam  Camp- 
ground Association,  appointed  by  the 
late  George  L.  Lilley.  He  was  second 
vice-president  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Park  Superintendents  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  would  have  been  chosen 
as  its  president.  The  association,  how- 
ever, by  way  of  a compliment  to  him 
and  appreciation  of  his  worth  on  hear- 
ing of  his  illness  elected  him  as  presi- 
dent emeritus.  Public  servants  of  the 
type  of  Charles  E.  Keith  can  ill  be 
missed,  as  there  are  few  who  are  actu- 
ated by  such  a whole  souled  enthusiasm 
and  love  for  their  work  as  were  his. 
As  a man  he  was  also  an  example  which 
could  not  be  ignored,  and  his  death 
brings  grief  to  many  who  will  sincerely 
mourn  his  loss. 

PERSONAL. 

E.  C.  Morell,  of  Nicholls  & 
Morell,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  re- 
cently visited  Edmonton,  Canada,  to 
submit  a plan  for  a system  of  perma- 
nent parks  and  boulevards  . He  will  re- 
turn next  winter,  after  which  the  final 
plans  for  the  laying  out  of  the  city  will 


Thor  burn s Bulbs 


For  Parks,  Cemeteries,  Public  Grounds,  etc.  Catalogue 

Established  1802 

J.  M.  Thorburn  & Company, 


now  ready,  mailed  free  on  application. 
33  Barclay  St.,  New  York  City 


Planting  Contracts 

We  are  among  the  largest  growers  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants  in  America.  Hardy  va- 
rieties a specialty.  We  employ  a competent  land- 
scape gardener  for  the  service  of  our  large  patron- 
age. Cemetery  and  Hark  Organizations  are  invited 
to  correspond  relative  to  eitherPLANNiNG  or  Plant- 
ing, or  both.  We  will  be  pleased  to  make  estimates 
on  any  proposition. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERY  COMPANY 

E<t.  1868.  Lake  City,  Minn.  1200  Acres 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


Supt’s  of  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Estates  should  order 

SEEDLINGS,  TRANSPLANTS  and  TREE  SEEDS 

FOR  WOODLAND  PLANTING 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  to  secure  the  best  stock  at  lowest  prices.  You  may  then  let  it  re- 
main undisturbed  at  our  nurseries  until  next  spring  and  have  it  shipped  on  request. 


We  have  a large  assortment  of  trees  suitable  for  underplanting  and  screening,  and  thousands 
of  little  trees  suitable  for  starting  home  nurseries.  Write  for  quotations. 


The  North-Eastern  Forestry  Co.,  Box  1131,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Grave  Linings, 

colors  and  prices  to  suit 
everybody. 

Grave  Tents, 

madetoorder.  Ourolive 
green  tents  blend  with 
nature  and  take  away 
the  fair  ground  appear- 
ance  of  the  ordinary 
tent. 

Dirt  Covers, 

Our  olive  green  duck 
dirt  covers  last  four 
times  as  long  as  any  oil 
cloth  cover  and  always 
look  better. 

Casket  Linings, 

all  styles  and  at  reason- 
able prices.  Green  and 
grey  crex  for  around  the 
grave. 

LOWERING  DEVICES.  CEMETERY 
TRUCKS,  CASKET  RACKS,  and  a 

full  line  of  all  undertakers 
supplies. 

Doddridge  Grave 
Decorating  Co. 

Milton,  Ind. , 


Landscape  Gardening 

By  F.  A.  WAUGH 

An  admirable  treatise  on  the  general  principles  governing 
outdoor  art,  with  many  suggestions  for  their  application  to 
the  commoner  problems  of  gardening.  Illustrated,  12mo. 
Cloth;  price,  $0.50.  Sent  postpaid  by 

R.  J.  HAIGHT, 

324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 


Send  for  specimen  pages  and  price 


R.  I.  HAIGHT 

440  S.  Dearborn  St.  Chicago 
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The  New  Bomgardner 
Mausoleum  Elevator 


PHESE  illustrations 
taken  from  the  same 
point  show  how  the  new 
Bomgardner  Mausoleum 
Elevator  can  be  adjusted  to 
meet  all  conditions. 

in  illustration  No.  ! the  casket  is 
being  placed  in  the  top  or  fifth 
crypt,  while  No.  2 shows  the 
same  elevator  reduced  in  height 
to  7 feet  6 inches,  and  the  casket 
is  being  rolled  into  a lower  crypt. 


The  casket  is  moved  by  means  of 
rolls  upon  which  it  rests,  the 
operator  turning  a crank  and 
quietly  moving  the  casket  forward 
into  its  last  resting  place. 

This  elevator  can  be  made  for  a 
six  or  even  seven  crypt  mauso- 
leum, as  may  be  required. 

We  also  make  a special  elevator 
for  private  mausoleums. 

No.  2 


For  Farther  Particulars,  Write  the 

Bomgardner  Manufacturing  Company 

Cleveland  Sixth  City 
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be  completed.  A large  stun  is  involved 
in  the  work. 

Prof.  Bruno  Nehrling,  professor  of 
landscape  architecture  at  the  Illinois 
State  Normal  University,  has  submitted 
a preliminary  sketch  for  the  proposed 
planting’  and  landscape  improvement  of 
the  Lad  I School  Block,  Pontiac,  111.  The 
planting  will  be  done  with  a view  to  in- 
terest the  scholars  in  the  varieties,  char- 
acter and  habits  of  the  plants  and  trees 
set  out. 

John  Nolen,  landscape  architect 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  working  on 
plans  for  the  park  and  boulevard  de- 
velopment of  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

J.  A.  Young,  of  the  Aurora,  111., 
nurseries  and  N.  F.  Thomssen,  land- 
scape gardener,  have  entered  into  a 
co-partnership  under  the  firm  name  of 
Young  & Thomssen.  Prospects  for 
business  are  encouraging. 

M.  H.  Davey,  son  of  John  Davey, 
of  the  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Kent, 
O.,  is  advising  on  the  development  of 
Montague  Park,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  a 
forty-acre  tract  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  city. 

Frederick  G.  Todd,  landscape  ar- 
chitect, Montreal,  advises  that  he  has 
removed  his  office  from  10  Phillips 
Place,  to  the  New  Birks’  Building,  Phil- 
lips Square,  Montreal,  Canada. 

TRADE  PUBLICATIONS  RE- 
CEIVED. 

“Plants  and  Plans  for  Beautiful  Sur- 
roundings”; "Wagner's  Landscape  and 
Garden";  “Wagner’s  Landscape  Serv- 
ice” ; "Landscape  Gardening” ; “Plant- 
ing Church,  Parsonage,  School,  Convent, 
University  and  Sanitarium  Grounds” ; 
handsomely  printed  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated publications  of  Wagner  Park 
Conservatories,  Sidney,  Ohio. 

Oak  Lawn  Cemetery,  Baltimore 
County,  Maryland : Descriptive  illus- 
trated book  of  the  grounds,  giving- 
prices  of  lots,  list  of  lot  owners  and 
other  official  information  about  the 
grounds. 

Circular  of  “Unique  Steel  Partition 
Fence,”  from  Enterprise  Foundry  & 
Fence  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

“Early  Autumn  List,”  1912,  from 
Eastern  Nurseries,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Autumn  Planting;  illustrated  catalog 
and  price  list  from  Elm  City  Nursery 
Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

CEMETERY  NOTES. 

Continued  from  vage  172 

is  declared,  will  be  enlisted  to  complete 
the  project,  and  the  enterprise  will  be 
purely  local  in  character.  It  is  said 
that  $100,000  will  be  expended  on  the 
development  within  the  next  eighteen 
months. 

The  trustees  of  the  Pascoag  Cem- 


The  Kelly- Springfield 
Road  Roller  Company 
Springfield,  Ohio 

Steam  Road  Rollers 
All  Types  All  Sizes 


Send  for  Catalog 


'High-Pressure 
irayers/or  Shade  Trees 


We  have  given  special  thought  to  the  manu- 
facture of  pumps  developing  sufficient  pressure 
to  thoroughly  spray  shade  trees  in  parks,  cem- 
eteries, along  city  streets,  etc.  Deming  outfits, 
therefore,  are  particularly  adapted  to  that 
work — they  develop  high  pressures,  even  when 
supplying  eight  or  more  nozzles. 

Denting  Power  Sprayers 

are  the  choice  of  park  superintendents,  com- 
missioners and  owners  of  great  estates.  Deming 
outfits  are  durable  and  efficient;  all  working 
parts  are  brass,  and  the  rigid  construction 
prevents  lose  motion  between  pump  and  engine. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  specifications, 
blue-prints,  and  estimates.  We  make  pumps 
for  all  uses;  general  agencies  in  principal  cities. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 
830  Depot  Street,  Salem,  Ohio 


CEMETERY  “HISSES 

RECORDS  Cemetery, 


_ ffj  H 53  Y f*  for  interior  of  Mausoleums. 

V 1 n 1 |i  for  Vaults  of  All  Kinds. 

V L 11  1 !■  for  Blackboards  and  Roofing. 

STRUCTURAL  SLATE 

1°  -'m. 

of  all  kinds.  Write  us  for  quotations. 

* Bangor  Structural  Slate  Co.,  bangor?pehn*: 

Modern  Park  Cemeteries 

By  HOWARD  EVARTS  WEED,  M.  S„  Landscape  Architect 
A New  Text  Book  on  Modern  Cemetery  Planning  and  Management. 

Now  Ready  for  Delivery 

The  author  discusses  every  phase  of  cemetery  affairs  in  which  he 
has  been  assisted  by  Mr.  Wm.  Salway,  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  Mr.  Wm.  Falconer,  Allegheny  Cemetery,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Mr.  James  Currie,  Forest  Home  Cemetery,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Mr.  M. 
H.  West,  Landscape  Architect.  The  list  of  Contents  and  Illustrations 
which  follow  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  latest  and  most 
valuable  contribution  to  cemetery  literature. 

Contents — Cemetery  History  and  Burial  Customs  in  America;  The 
Organization  and  Ownership  of  Cemeteries;  The  Proper  Location  for  a 
Cemetery;  The  Cemetery  Plan;  General  Construction  Work;  Road  Con- 
struction; Landscape  Development;  The  Superintendent  and  His  Duties; 
Mausoleums,  Monuments  and  Headstones;  Rules  and  Regulations;  Per- 
petual Care  Fund;  Cemetery  Records;  The  Cemetery  Buildings;  Charges 
for  Lots  and  General  Services;  The  Improvement  of  Old  Cemeteries; 
Cremation;  Cemetery  Law;  Cemetery  Literature  and  the  A.  A.  C.  S. 

Illustrations — Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  A Too 
Common  Condition;  Cemetery  on  the  Lawn  Plan;  Hill  Crest  Park  Cem- 
etery, Plan  of;  Sections  A and  B;  The  Old  Style  Plan;  Topographical 
Survey;  A Water  Effect  is  Always  Pleasing;  A Mausoleum  Poorly  De- 
signed; A Mausoleum  Properly  Placed;  A Monument  Badly  Placed; 
A Monument  with  Proper  Setting;  Natural  Boulder  Monuments;  Chapel 
and  Waiting  Room;  Evolution  of  New  England  Cemetery;  Park  Scene, 
Galt,  Ontario;  Arrangement  of  Sections;  A Modern  Cemetery;  Artificial 
Lakes;  Correct  and  Incorrect  Grading;  Views  in  Graceland,  Chicago. 

Cloth,  145  Pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Postage,  10c. 

R.  J.  Haight,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Baker's  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings,  Grave  Tents 
and  Earth  Covers 


furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decoration  for  a 
grave.  Write  for  sample  of  goods  and  prices, 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.,  Tiffin,  0. 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 

Price  List  sent  on  request 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  440  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


YOU  CAN  HELP 

to  make  friends  for  Park  and 
Cemetery  by  patronizing  its 
advertisers  and  by  giving  the 
paper  credit  for  the  intro- 
duction when  corresponding 


Charles  W.  Leavitt,  Jr. 

CIVIL  AND  LANDSCAPE 
ENGINEER 

Town  Planning,  Parks,  Cemeteries,  Insti- 
tutions, etc.  Development  of  Estates,  Real 
Estate  Sub-Division,  Water  Supply, 
Sewerage  and  Pavements. 

220  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBBERY 

Write  for  prices  NOW  on  your  requirements  for  Fall 

HIRAM  T.  JONES 
Union  County  Nurseries 
ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


Always  mention  Park  and  Cemetery 
when  writing  to  advertisers 


The  Book  of  Water  Gardening 

By  Peter  Bisset.  The  latest  and  most  practical 
work.  Full  directions  for  selection  of  stock, 
planting,  construction  of  ponds,  improvement 
of  surroundings;  100  photographs,  diagrams 
and  plans. 

Price  $2.50  postpaid 

R.  J.  HAIGHT 

440  S.  Dearborn  St.  Chicago 


The  “Lewis”  Patented  Hydrants  and  Street  Washers 


ADOPTED  BY  MANY  OF  THE  LEADING  PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES 
SPECIFIED  BY  LEADING  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 


Some  Points  of  Superiority 


Simple  in  construction,  positive  in  action. 

All  parts  interchangeable  and  can  be 
duplicated  at  any  time. 

Anti-freezing,  as  they  drain  dry  as  soon 
as  turned  off. 


Plunger  can  be  withdrawn  for  repairs,  as 
automatic  stop  valve  prevents  water 
from  flowing. 


Each  Hydrant  and  Street  Washer  tested 
under  pressure. 

These  goods  are  extra  heavy  and  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Parks  and  Cemeteries. 


Manufactured  Exclusively  by 


THE  HAYDENVILLE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Brass  Valves,  Hose  Pipes,  Couplings  and  Hose  Faucets 
ESTABLISHED  1845  HAYDENVILLE,  MASS.,  AND  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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etery  Association,  Pascoag,  R.  I.,  have 
procured  additional  land  for  cemetery 
purposes. 

The  new  Polish  cemetery  owned  by 
the  parish  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 
church,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  was  conse- 
crated on  September  8.  The  new  cem- 
etery contains  twenty-three  acres  of 
ground. 

The  trustees  of  the  Sebring,  O.,  Cem- 
etery Association  advise  that  land  for 
the  cemetery  be  purchased  on  what  for- 
merly was  the  Edward  Lamborn  farm, 
on  the  state  road.  The  trustees  were 
ordered  to  purchase  this  land  and  to 
plat  at  least  four  acres  of  the  same 
and  put  it  upon  the  market.  At  least 
50  lots  in  the  new  cemetery  have  been 
subscribed  for. 

Continued  on  page  XI 

PARK  NEWS. 

Continued  from  page  162 

The  Third  Annual  report  of  the  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  Park  Board  for  the  year  1911, 
gives  an  interesting  overlook  of  the  do- 
ings of  that  body  for  the  year,  and 
Utica  has  quite  an  area  of  parks  and 
boulevards  at  this  time  to  take  care  of. 
The  city  has  now  fifteen  parks,  large 
and  small,  the  largest,  Roscoe  Conk- 
ling  Park  with  385.53  acres ; the  small- 
est, Fort  Schuyler  Plot,  seven-hun- 
dredths of  an  acre.  It  has  also  some 
16  miles  of  parkway  and  drives.  The 
total  area  of  parks  is  546.29  acres,  a re- 
markable stride  from  an  acrage  of  13.70 
in  1907.  Of  the  total  area  five-hundred 
and  twenty-five  acres  were  donated  to 
the  city  from  public  spirited  citizens. 
The  city  maintains  23  fountains ; it  also 
has  one  public  bath  house  at  which  from 
May  15  to  September  15,  1911,  21,655 
boys  and  4,846  girls  attended.  Utica 
maintained  three  vacation  play  grounds 
in  1911,  open  from  June  26  to  Septem- 
ber 2,  at  which  there  was  a grand  to- 
tal attendance  of  42,629,  or  an  average 
attendance  at  all  grounds  each  day  of 
711.  Utica’s  Park  system  is  still  in  the 
making,  but  the  report  is  a very  prom- 
ising one. 


GALVANIZED 

(THEY  NEVER  RUST) 


CAST  IRON  GRAVE  & LOT  MARKS 


MARKS  FOR 
NUMBERING 
GRAVES,  LOTS 
& SECTIONS 


BOUQUET  HOLDERS,  CROSSES.  ETC. 

BERGER  MFG.  CO.  c,T«r 

STA.  A.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  REQUEST 


EXCELSIOR  RUST  PROOF  WIRE  FENCES 

Are  the  Only  RUST  PROOF  Fences  Made 

WRIGHT  WIRE  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Branches  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco 


Wagner’s  Landscape  Service 


Offers  Everything  for  Garden  Beauty 
and  Picturesque  Landscape  Effects 


Write  us — we  can  be  of  service  to  you.  We  will  submit  designs,  complete  planting  plans  and  furnish 
estimates  for  Parks, Cemeteries,  Public  or  Private  Grounds  no  matter  where  located.  Terms  most  reasonable. 


WAGNER  PARK  NURSERIES.  - - Dept.  A.,  Sidney,  Ohio 
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CEMETERY  NOTES. 

Continued  from  page  X 

The  Taxpayers’  Association  of 
Queens  County  is  firm  in  its'  demand 
that  the  cemetery  corporations  now 
owning  large  areas  on  Long  Island  shall 
bear  their  share  of  the  county’s  tax 
burden. 

The  Sandy  Hill  Cemetery  Protective 
Association,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  has  deter- 
mined to  improve  the  old  cemetery,  sur- 
round it  with  a new  iron  fence  and 
otherwise  put  it  in  attractive  condition. 

ART  IN  THE  CEMETERY. 

Continued  from  page  166 

quiet,  beautiful  place  in  which  to  lie  in 
undisturbed  retirement,  or  his  friends 
may  seek  such  a place  for  him.  What 
place  is  more  beautiful  and  restful 
than  one  which  is  parklike — a place 
abounding  in  trees,  bushes,  flowers, 
birds  and  sunshine — a place  in  which 
the  objects  of  nature  are  arranged  in 
the  most  beautiful  and  artistic  manner? 
It  is  in  line  with  this  thought  that  we 
have  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the 
introduction  of  art — fine  art — in  the 
modern  cemetery.  A full  appreciation 
of  what  we  might  have  will  not  be  real 
ized  until  there  is  a change  in  the  taste 
of  the  people.  I believe  that  such  a 
change  is  taking  place.  The  beauty  of  a 
tree,  of  a group  of  trees,  of  mere  ar- 
rangement of  foliage,  of  the  color  of 
flowers,  of  the  myriad  forms  of  ground 
cover,  of  the  various  forms  of  water. 


Thorburns  Bulbs 

For  Parks,  Cemeteries,  Public  Grounds,  etc  Catalogue  now  ready,  mailed  free  on  application. 

Established  1802 

J.  M.  Thorburn  & Company,  33  Barclay  St.,  New  York  City 


Dreer’s 

Hardy 

Perennials 


We  are  headquarters  for 
Hardy  Perennial  Plants 
and  offer  the  largest  as- 
sortment in  the  country. 
For  September  and  October  Delivery 
we  offer  over  one  hundred 
thousand  Hardy  Herba- 
ceous Paeonies,  a quarter 
million  Japanese  and  Ger- 
man Iris  and  over  half  a 
million  Hardy  Perennial 
Phloxes,  all  in  the  most 
approved  up-to-date  varie- 
ties and  excellent  stock  for 
Park  and  Cemetery  use. 

If  you  have  not  received 
a copy  of  our  wholesale 
price  list,  offering  these 
popular  plants,  we  will  be 
pleased  to  supply  same 
upon  receipt  of  application. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Saves  Work 

Time  and  Money 


Witten  Automatic  Dump  Cart  saves  labor 
and  time  in  handling  and  moving 
material.  Handiest  thing  on 
the  farm,  dairy,  estate  and 
residence.  The 


WITTEN 


has  large  ca 
pacity ; is  light, 
but  strong  — guaran 
teed  fully.  Write  for 
folder  NOW.  It  is  free. 
Address 

THE  BAKER  MFG.  CO., 

r,s:t  Hunter  Building, 
Chicago  • Illinois 


Protection  for  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees 


USE 

Elastic  Pruning  Paint 

Saves  Girdled  Trees,  Heals  Cuts  and  Wounds, 
Prevents  Decay,  Stops  Bleeding  in  Pruning, 
Grows  New  Bark,  Cures  Fungus  Growth,  and 
Kills  Borer. 

A Positive  and  Effectual  Remedy  for  the  Treatment 
of  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees  when  Damaged 

Use  Any  Time  of  the  Year 

For  Prices  and  Circular 

E.  G.  Mendenhall,  Kinmundy,  III. 


TWO  NEW  NATIONAL  DEVICES 

OF  HIGH  GRADE  CONSTRUCTION 


Full  Telescopic  Device— in  case 


Short  and  Quick  Adjusting  Device  in  Position 


We  also  Manufacture 


Mortuary  Chapel  Elevators  and  Lowering  Devices 
—Grave  Tents,  Linings,  Earth  Covers,  Etc. 


Our  New  Catalogue  Illustrates  All 


NATIONAL  BURIAL  DEVICE  CO.,  Coldwater,  Mich. 

Write  for  Catalogue 
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of  clouds  and  sky,  of  what  we  include 
under  the  term  "landscape,”  means  far 
more  to  people  in  general  who  live  now 
than  it  did  to  people  who  lived  a few 
generations  ago.  How  can  we  hasten  a 
still  greater— a very  much  greater  ap- 
preciation of  nature?  This  is  a puzzling 
problem.  I have  sometimes  thought 
that  a wealthy  man  or  a group  of 
wealthy  men  or  of  men  not  so  wealthy 
but  with  an  idea  and  a spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  might  found  a cemetery  in  which 
the  development  of  beautiful  landscape 
should  be  the  controlling  thought.  A 
mere  description  does  not  appeal  to 
many  people  but  they  would  be  impressed 
with  a concrete  example,  and  then  the 
idea  would  spread.  Let  us  hope  that 
each  member  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Cemetery  Superintendents  will 
do  something  to  help  along  the  good 
work.  Wm.  Morris  says,  “Art  is  a way.” 
Let  us  strive  to  develop  cemeteries  in 
a rational  and  beautiful  way. 

ECHOES 

Continued  from  page  170 

the  past  two  years.  The  largest  num- 
ber in  any  one  day  was  141. 

Supt.  Currie  and  Secretary  Pirie 
of  Forest  Home  were  untiring  in  ses- 
sion and  out  in  keeping  the  machin- 
ery of  the  convention  working  with- 
out friction.  The  “pay  as  you  enter” 
style  of  convention  is  a success, 
thanks  to  the  convention  committee. 

Jos.  Bomgardner  of  the  Bomgard- 
ner  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  ex- 
hibited cemetery  trucks,  a mauso- 
leum elevator,  a casket  lowering  de- 
vice, etc.  Mr.  Bomgardner's  ceme- 
tery appliances  are  widely  used  at 
leading  cemeteries. 

Trade  exhibits  should  become  more 
of  a feature.  They  can  be  made  ed- 
ucational by  affording  opportunities 
to  manufacturers  and  others  to  dem- 
onstrate their  devices  of  one  kind  and 
another. 


The  Improvement  of  Towns 
and  Cities 

By  Charles  Mulford  Robinson 

A comprehensive  and  practical 
handbook  on  Civic  Improvement 
by  the  leading  authority  in  Amer- 
ica. “invaluable  forcity  and  town 
officials;  it  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  mayor,  city  engineer, 
park  superintendent  and  even 
councilman.” — Municipal  Journal 
and  Engineer. 

Price , postpaid.  $1.35 
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440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


YOU  CAN  HELP 

to  make  friends  for  Park  and 
Cemetery  by  patronizing  its 
advertisers  andbygivingthe 
paper  credit  for  the  intro- 
duction when  corresponding 


WHY 


buy  expensive 
markers  when 
you  can  make  your 
own  at  a very  low  cost  on  the 

Lawson  Cement  Marker  Outfit  ? 

No  better  marker  can  be  found 
or  made. 


Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  price 


Bellett  Lawson,  Jr. 

Care  ELMWOOD  CEMETERY 
River  Grove,  111. 


Weeds  are  often 
undesirable  in  ponds, 
streams,  rivers,  lakes, 
etc.  Please  notice  the 
simple  and  effective 
operation  of  the 
Submarine  Weed 
Cutting  Saw 
above.  The  weeds 
are  cut  at  the  roots 

and  floating  down  stream.  The  device  maybe  handled  in  lengths  to  a great  extent  from  the 
banks,  or  just  as  well  from  boats  on  larger  lakes.  In  use  by  many  Parks  and  Cemeteries,  and  high- 
ly recommended  here  and  abroad.  Write  for  illustrated  circular,  references,  etc. 

ASCHERT  BROS.  - Cedar  Lake,  - West  Bend.  Wis. 


Gold  Medal 
Belgium  1909 


Silver  Medals 
Austria  1909 

Pueblo,  Colo. 
1910 


REPLANNING  SMALL  CITIES  can  Society  of  Landscape  Architects 

The  widespread  movement  to  improve  and  remodel  our  cities  is  crystal- 
lized in  this  book,  which  presents  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  small  places. 
Distinctive  types,  from  the  sparsely  settled  village  to  the  thriving  industrial 
center,  are  analyzed  and  discussed. 

CONTENTS:  I.  The  Replanning  of  Small  Cities:  A General  Survey;  II.  Roanoke: 
A Small  City  of  the  New  South;  III.  San  Diego:  A Pacific  Coast  Resort  and  Future 
Seaport;  IV.  Montclair:  A Residence  Town  Suburban  to  New  York;  V.  Glen  Ridge: 
A Model  Borough  in  New  Jersey;  VI.  Reading:  A Small  Industrial  City;  VII,  Madi- 
son: A State  Capital  and  University  Town;  VIII,  Existing  Cities:  Hqw  They  May 
Be  Planned. 

The  book  contains  46  illustrations,  a list  of  towns  engaged  in  compre- 
hensive replanning,  a compilation  of  suggested  city  planning  legislation,  and 
a list  of  books,  papers  and  articles  on  city  planning  and  related  subjects. 

Price  $2.50,  net;  $2.70,  postpaid 

For  Sale  by  R.  J.  HAIGHT,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


To  those  interested  in  Horticulture  and  Gardening  either 
Amateur  or  Professional,  THE  GARDENERS’  CHRONICLE 
OF  AMERICA  would  be  both  instructive  and  entertaining. 

Subscription  Price , $1. 00  Per  annum 

CHRONICLE  PRESS,  PUBLISHERS 

236  William  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADS 

TO  cents  a line  each  insertion : 6 words  to  a 
line : minimum  price  50  cents.  Copy  must 
reach  us  by  the  8th  oj  the  month . 


EVERGREENS  for  Grave  Covering, 
our  specialty.  Book  orders  early  for  your 
fall  supply.  Lowest  Prices  and  Best 
Quality  our  motto.  TRY  US.  Any  sized 
order  accepted.  Correspondence  solicited. 
DELTA  EVERGREEN  CO.,  Isabella, 
Mich. 


Hardwood  Ashes. 

No.  1 Canadian  Unleached  Hardwood 
Ashes,  nature's  own  Fertilizer  for  grass. 
No  fertilizer  equals  my  Ashes,  price  and 
frt.  rates  quoted,  correspondence  solicit- 
ed, George  Stevens,  104  Douro  St.,  Pet- 
erboro,  Ontario,  Canada. 

I WANTED  I 

Wanted:  Position  as  understudy  with 

Landscape  Gardener;  by  American,  22 
years  old.  If  interested,  write  to  Box  562, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  particulars.  Best 
of  references  from  the  best  of  men. 


Landscape  Architect,  able,  trustworthy, 
of  large  experience  in  horticulture  and 
nursery;  very  able  landscape  artist,  sur- 
vey, drainage,  road,  cement  work,  etc., 
anything  coming  up  in  connection  with 
large  cemetery.  Many  years  with  east- 
ern cemetery.  Wanted:  position  with 
starting  or  developed  cemetery.  Address, 
Box  4,  Park  and  Cemetery. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  DIRECTORY 

American  Association  of  Park  Supts. 

President,  J.  B.  Shea,  Supt.  Parks,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  .Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  J. 

Leviscn,  Forester  Prospect  Park,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery  Supts. 

President,  John  J.  Stephens,  Supt.  Green- 
Lawn  Cemetery,  Columbus,  O. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Bellett  Lawson,  Jr., 
Supt.  Elmwood  Cemetery,  River  Grove, 
111. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

President,  Harold  A.  Caparn,  New  York. 

Secretary,  Chas.  D.  Lay,  103  Park  Ave., 
New  York. 

Railway  Gardening  Association. 

President,  Patrick  Foy,  Norfolk  & West- 
ern Ry.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  S.  Butterfield,  Mo. 
Pacific  Ry.,  Lee’s  Summit,  Mo. 

American  Civic  Association. 

President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harris- 
burg, pa. 

Secretary,  Richard  B.  Watrous,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


Made  3 inch,  314  inch,  4 inch  and  6 inch  diameters,  8,  10  and  12  inch  lengths,  and  all  kinds  of  top  marks 
Nearly  white  in  color  and  practically  everlasting.  Made  underH  A ASE  CONCRETE  WKS 
Patents  No.  680,432  and  734,854.  For  circulars  and  prices,  Address  OAK  PARK,  ILL. 

Cemeteries  West  of  Rockies  Address,  LEO  G.  HAASE.  Pasadena,  Calif. 


THE  LANDSCAPE  GARDENER’S  LIBRARY 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING— HOW  TO  LAY  OUT  A GARDEN. 

By  Edward  Kemp,  Landscape  Gardener.  Edited,  Revised  and  Adapted  to 
North  America  by  F.  A.  Waugh,  Professor  of  Landscape  Gardening, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

12mo,  xxii  + 292  pages.  30  full-page,  half-tone  plates  and  79  figures.  Cloth. 
$1.50  net.  Postage  11c. 

Contents:  The  Choice  of  a Place:  What  to  Avoid;  General  Principles;  The  Several 

Styles;  Practical  Considerations;  Particular  Objects;  Special  Features;  Various  Accessories; 
and  Practical  Directions. 

THE  CARE  OF  TREES  IN  LAWN,  STREET  AND  PARK. 

By  B.  E.  Fernow,  Professor  of  Forestry  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  12  mo. 
+ 392  pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $2.  Postage  15c. 

Contents:  Characteristics,  Structure  and  Life  of  Trees;  Disease  and  Death  of  Trees; 

Diagnosing  Diseases;  Control  of  Physiological  Diseases  and  Treatment  of  Mechanical  In- 
juries; General  Care  of  Trees;  Control  of  Parasites;  Care  in  Planting  Trees;  Esthetic  For- 
estry or  Woodland  Park  Management;  Care  in  the  Choice  of  Plant  Material;  Lists  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs  for  Shade  and  Ornamental  Planting. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  STUDIES. 

By  Samuel  Parsons.  Cloth,  8vo.  106  pages,  32  plates,  including  12  plans  of 
parks,  playgrounds,  schoolgrounds,  etc.  Cloth,  $2.  Postage  20c. 

Contents:  Lawns;  Rehabilitation  and  Completion  of  Central  Park;  A Hillside  Park; 

A Seaside  Park;  Designs  for  New  York  City  Playgrounds;  Landscape  Treatment  of  Lakes 
and  Ponds;  Park  Treatment  of  Cemeteries;  Homestead  Parks;  A Park  for  the  National 
Capital;  A Mountain  Road  on  the  Hudson;  An  Autumnal  Hillside;  The  Colonial  Garden;  Two 
Country  Places;  A Japanese  Tea  Garden;  The  Sage  Sag  Harbor  Home;  Pierson  High  School; 
An  Island  Home;  Evergreens;  Rhododendrons;  Mrs.  Russell  Sage's  Mile  of  Rhododendrons 
in  Central  Park.  N.  Y. 

THE  SPRAYING  OF  PLANTS. 

A Succinct  Account  of  the  History,  Principles  and  Practice  of  the  Application 
of  Liquids  and  Powders  to  Plants  for  the  Purpose  of  Destroying  Insects 
and  Fungi.  By  E.  G.  Lodeman.  Cloth,  399  pp.,  12°.  $1.25  net;  by  mail, 
$1.33. 

The  only  complete  and  historical  discussion  of  this  most  important  subject.  Full  par- 
ticulars are  given  regarding  the  materials  and  formulae  used  in  spraying  plants  for  the 
destructon  of  insects  which  prey  upon  them,  and  for  the:  prevention  of  parasitic  fungi, 
spraying  apparatus,  and  specific  directions  are  given  for  spraying  cultivated  plants,  with  a 
chapter  on  the  law  regarding  spraying  with  poisons. 

SHADE-TREES  IN  TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 

Their  Selection,  Planting,  and  Care  as  Applied  to  the  Art  of  Street  Decora- 
tion; Their  Diseases  and  Remedies;  Their  Municipal  Control  and  Super 
vision.  By  William  Solotaroff,  B.  S.,  Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Shade-Tree  Commission  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

8vo,  xviii  + 287  pages.  Cloth,  $3.00  net.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  original 
photographs  by  the  author  consisting  of  46  full  pages  and  35  figures  in 
the  text,  comprising  229  half-tones  and  22  line  illustrations.  Postage  20c. 

Contents;  Trees  in  the  Life  of  a City;  Selection  of  Trees  for  Street  Use;  Species  for 
Street  Planting;  Studies  Preliminary  to  Planting;  The  Planting  of  Street  Trees;  The  Care 
of  Street  Trees:  Iniuries  to  Shade  Trees  and  How  to  Protect  Them:  Injurious  Insects. 
Fungous  and  Other  Diseases;  Insecticides;  Fungicides  and  Spraying;  The  Repair  and  Re- 
placing of  Trees;  Who  Shall  Plant  and  Care  for  Trees;  A Department  of  Municipal  Arbor!- 
culture;  Legislation. 
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Durfee  Grave  Lining  will 
fit  any  grave,  is  a handsome 
design  and  his  been  engraved 
at  a large  expense.  Our  cir- 
cular shows  four  other  pat- 
terns. 


Durfee  Grave  Dirt  Cover— Made  in  oval 

form,  of  green  duck,  9 feet  by  16  feet. 


No.  1178 


fee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  protec- 
against  storm,  wind  or  sun.  We  make  126  different  sizes  and  qualities 


This  carriage  is  a very  useful  and 
appropriate  conveyance  in  cemeteries 
having  suburban  train  service,  also 
for  conveying  a body  from  hearse  to 
train  ; has  rubber  tired  wheels,  and  is 
finished  in  dark  green  with  black 
trimmings. 


Write  for  detailed  description 
and  prices. 


DURFEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


The  “Austin  1912”  Motor  Lawn  Mower 


IPP 


Investigate  the  following  improved  features: 

Engine  Power 

Largest  and  best  engine  ever  put  on  a mower. 
Magneto  ignition  (no  batteries  required) 
Mechanical  and  dust  proof  oiling  system, 
boot  switch  for  emergency  stopping. 

Transmission 

No  chain  drive  used;  all  best  cut  steel  gears 
having  two  speeds;  gears  enclosed  in  dust 
proof  oil  bath  casing;  single  lever  controls 
both  speeds  and  reverse. 

Mowing  Device 

Mower  cutters  “pulled”  not  “pushed”  by  the 
frame,  avoiding  digging  into  furrows. 
Automatic  release  of  cutter  drive  in  case  of 
hard  substance  catching  in  rotary  cutters. 
Operator  in  front  can  see  where  he  is  cutting 
and  is  away  from  heat  of  engine  and  radiator. 


Get  printed  matter  from 


THE  AUSTIN-WESTERN  CO.,  Ltd. 

New  York  Chicago  Syracuse,  N.1Y.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Dallas,  Texas  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Atlanta,  Ga. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  IN  THIS  ISSUE 


Plans  for  a Complete  Small  City  Park  System — The  Propagation  of  Hardy  Perennials — Park 
Accounting — Advertising  Cemetery  Landscape  Beauty. 


3200  FEET  ST.  JOSEPH  CEMETERY-CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

IRON  FENCE  DESIGNED  AND  BUILT  BY 

THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


ORNAMENTAL 

GATEWAYS 
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W.  Sc  T.  SMITH  COMPANY 

GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 

SPECIMEN  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  EVERGREENS,  VINES,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS: 

„ „ IN  SHORT,  EVERYTHING.  CATALOGUE  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

64  YEARS.  700  ACRES. 


The  Kelly- Springfield 
Road  Roller  Company 
Springfield,  Ohio 

Steam  Road  Rollers 
All  Types  All  Sizes 

Send  for  Catalog 


Plant  for  Immediate  Effect 

Not  for  Future  Generations 

Start  with  the  largest  stock  that  can  be  secured!  It  takes  over 
twenty  years  to  grow  such  trees  and  Shrubs  as  we  offer. 

We  do  the  long  waiting — thus  enabling  you  to  secure  Trees  and 
Shrubs  that  give  an  immediate  effect.  Fall  Price  List  gives  com- 
plete information. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES  BpX  philadelphia!Lpa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Proprietor 


Thorburn’s  Bulbs 

For  Parks,  Cemeteries,  Public  Grounds,  etc.  Catalogue  now  ready,  mailed  free  on  application. 

Established  1802 

J.  M.  Thorburn  & Company,  33  Barclay  St.,  New  York  City 


Always  memtion  Park  and  Cemetery  when  writing  to  Advertisers. 


Landscape  Architects 
Specily 

Solvay  Granulated  Calcium  Chloride  because  it  is  the 
most  economical  and  practical  road  binder  and  dust 
preventive  for  parkways,  drives  and  paths,  and  because 
it  does  not  blacken  the  surface,  has  no  odor  and  does 
not  stain. 


SOLVAY 

Granulated  Calcium  Chloride 


is  a dry,  clean,  chemical  salt,  easily  applied  with  a lime 
spreader.  No  top  dressing — no  skilled  labor — no  rebuilding 
required.  Two  applications  a season  will  keep  a road  free 
from  dust,  weeds  and  deep  mud. 

Solvay  Granulated  Calcium  Chloride  becomes  part  of  the 
road — holds  the  rock  and  soil  firmly  together  and  causes 
the  surface  to  pack  firmly  and  resist  wear. 

Maintenance  expense  is  much  less  than  with  any  other 
treatment,  even  water. 

Send  for  illustrated  Road  Book. 

The  Solvay  Process  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Forest  Home  Cemetery,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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No  Age  Limit 
F or  Marble 

The  material  out  of  which  the  Fowler  Monument  is  formed  can  be  depended  on  for 
centuries  of  service.  It  matters  not  whether  it  be  placed  beneath  a tropical  sun  or  amid 
the  northern  snowdrifts — heat  and  cold  will  have  little  effect  on  it.  Nor  does  it  matter 
whether  the  weather  be  fair  or  stormy — moisture  will  be  slow  to  penetrate  its  unyielding 
surface.  The  records  of  both  the  Old  World  and  the  New  tend  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  marble,  owing  to  its  compactness  of  structure  and  its  great  crushing  strength,  is  well 
able  to  defy  all  the  forces  of  nature. 

Vermont  Marble  Co. 

BRANCHES : BRANCHES : 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  Pt*OCtOr,  Vtm  CLEVELAND  ST.  LOUIS 

NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  TACOMA 

WASHINGTON  KANSAS  CITY 
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GOOD  PLANTS  MAY  BE  A LITTLE 
MORE  EXPENSIVE  — IT  COSTS 
MORE  TO  GROW  THEM-BUT  THEY 
ARE  WORTH  THE  DIFFERENCE 

THE  superiority  of  trees  and  shrubs  properly 
grown  over  ordinary  stock  is  so  evident  that 
any  trifling  difference  in  the  first  cost  is  offset 
by  the  results  obtained.  First  cost  is  of  secondary 
importance.  Best  results  are  what  you  want.  They 
can  only  be  had  with  good  stock. 

We  offer  a most  complete  assortment  of  plants  that 
have  been  properly  grown.  They  are  plants  that  will 
give  satisfaction.  Send  for  our  Fall  Catalogue.  It 
is  just  out. 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY  SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS ALL  OVER  THE  COUNTRY 
ENDORSE  THE  QUALITY  OF 
MEEHAN’S  STOCK. 


THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 

DRESHER  - - PENN  a . 


CTj 


Increase 
Your 
Perpetual 
Care 
Deposits 

By  Using  Our 

Bronze  Perpetual 
Care  Stakes 

Used  in  Chicago’s  Leading  Cemeteries. 
Cannot  rust  or  corrode. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

The  Quadriga  Mfg.  Co. 

1 19  N.  Canal  St. 
CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


FOREST  TREE  AND  SHRUB 
SEEDS  AND  SEEDLINGS 


We  are  growing  for  the  season  1912-13 

1,000,000  Green  Ash — 6 in.  to  3 ft. 

1,000,000  American  Sycamore — 6 in.  to  3 ft. 

500,000  California  Privet — 6 in.  to  3 ft. 

Also  a large  stock  Ailanthus,  Box  Elder,  Catalpa 
Speciosa,  Black  Locust,  Red  Bud,  American  White 
and  Cork  Elms,  Tulip  Poplars,  Sweet  Gum,  Carolina, 
Lombardy  and  Silver  Poplars,  R.  Mulberry,  Althea, 
both  seedlings  and  named  varieties.  Barberry,  Cali- 
canthus,  Deutzia,  Hamamelis  Virginica,  Spireas,  in 
varieties,  Wegelias,  Yucca,  Maples,  Chinese  Wis- 
terias and  a large  variety  of  other  stock. 

Also  Tree  and  Shrub  Seeds. 

SEND  FOR  TRADE  LIST 

Forest  Nursery  & Seed  Co. 

McMinnville,  Tenn. 


Fall  Lawn  Making 


brought  to  a point  of 
greatest  success,  with 


It  is  clean,  choice  seed — a combination  of  varieties 
chosen  especially  fov  your  particular  requirements  and 
conditions — mixed  with  rich,  dry  pulverized  manure. 

You’ll  gain  practically  a whole  year,  by  seeding  your 
lawns  this  fall — and  you’ll  insure  the  greatest  success  if 
you  use  Kalaka. 

Because  of  the  action  of  the  manure,  the  seed  germi- 
nates quickly,  takes  sturdy  root,  and  develops  rapidly  un- 
der the  stimulus  of  the  rains  and  cool  air  of  the  fall. 
Many  annual  weed  seeds  present  in  nearly  every  soil  will 
start  and  be  winter  killed,  thus  giving  you  a decided  ad- 
vantage over  spring  seeding.  Your  new  lawns  will  get  a 
splendid  start  before  the  growing  season  is  over — ready  to 
make  a fine  showing  early  next  spring. 

You  Can  Get  Kalaka  Quickly 

If  your  local  dealer  hasn’t  it,  we  will  supply  you.  5 lb. 
box  prepaid,  $1.00  East,  or  $1.25  West  of  Omaha.  At- 
tractive quantity  prices  to  large  users  of  seed.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  “How  to  Make  a Lawn.’’ 

The  Kalaka  Company 

29  Exchange  Ave.,  Union  Stock  Yards 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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Protecting  the  Birds 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  splendid  gift  of  Mrs.  Russell 
Sage  for  the  preservation  of  many  species  of  our  wild 
birds.  She  has  spent  approximately  $150,000  in  the  pur- 
chase of  Marsh  Island,  an  island  located  at  the  mouth  of 
Vermilion  Bay,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  south  of  New  Iberia, 
Louisiana.  It  comprises  some  75,000  acres,  and  Mrs. 
Sage  purchased  it  with  the  intention  of  dedicating  it  in 
perpetuity  as  a refuge  for  wild  birds.  To  this  end  she 
will  place  it  in  whatever  hands  will  best  accomplish  her 
object — the  Federal  government,  State  of  Louisiana  or 
some  association  organized  for  the  purpose.  The  island 
has  long  been  known  as  a famous  winter  feeding  ground 
for  ducks,  geese  and  various  migratory  birds.  As  Mr. 
W.  T.  Hornaday,  director  of  the  New  York  Zoological 
'Gardens,  said  of  the  gift,  it  is:  “The  most  delightfully 
startling  coup  that  has  been  executed  in  behalf  of  the 
birds  of  North  America  since  the  will  of  David  Wilcox 
financed  the  National  Audubon  Society.”  Credit  must  also 
be  given  to  Mr.  Mcllhenny,  the  well  known  Louisianian. 

Ng 

The  French  Government  and  the  Billboards 

By  a majority  of  530  votes  to  3,  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  taken  definite  action  in  an  attempt  to  lessen  the 
number,  at  least,  of  billboards,  and  with  it  a possibility  of 
abolishing  them.  The  purpose  of  the  decrees  is  to  put  an 
end  to  the  abuse  of  the  thoroughfares  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, and  the  automobile  routes  and  railroads,  by  the 
unsightly  mammoth  advertising  boards  which  have  be- 
come a public  nuisance  and  abomination.  This  new  law 
imposes  a tax  of  approximately  ten  dollars  per  square 
yard  per  annum  on  new  billboards  under  six  square  yards 
in  area,  which  increases  to  some  eighty  dollars  per  square 
yard  on  boards  of  over  twenty  square  yards.  The  tax  is 
double  on  boards  carrying  two  advertisements,  trebled  for 
three  and  so  on.  It  can  be  readily  calculated  from  this 
what  a prohibitory  taxation  this  becomes,  and  it  would  be 
well  for  our  lawmakers  to  take  stock  and  try  their  hands 
at  creating  billboard  laws  that  cannot  be  so  successfully 
attacked  by  every  bill-posting  company’s  attorney.  A re- 
port on  billboard  advertising  in  New  York  City  has  re- 
cently been  submitted  to  Mayor  Gaynor,  and  is  printed 
in  pamphlet  form.  It  shows  a general  disregard  by  bill- 
board companies  for  the  existing  ordinance,  and  that  the 
, various  organizations  which  have  waged  a campaign 
against  this  method  of  advertising,  have  been  hampered 
by  decisions  of  the  courts,  which,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  still  refuse  to  take  the  ground  that  aesthetic 
considerations  are  sufficient  warrant  for  the  exercise  of 
the  police  power.  In  discussing  the  taxing  of  billboards, 
and,  that  taxes  should  be  levied  on  them  as  profit  earners 
as  well  as  on  their  materials,  the  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Her- 
ald comments  as  follows:  “Not  only  on  the  ground  that 
to  assess  a tax  only  on  the  value  of  the  materials  that 
form  the  billboard  violates  the  taxation  principle,  but  also 
on  the  ground  that  it  should  pay  for  its  presumption,  the 
movement  to  tax  the  enterprise  on  a new  basis  has  taken 
root  in  France.  In  that  country,  as  in  this,  there  is  a sen- 
timent that  is  hostile  to  the  billboard  as  a public  nuisance 
on  general  principles,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  one  of 
the  ways  to  regulate  and  partly  overcome  it  is  to  make  it 
pay  a full  tax  for  the  privileges  from  which  it  profits.” 


Playing  as  a Lost  Art 

This  is  a very  sorry  reflection  on  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  it  means  much  if  we  are  to  maintain  a healthy 
growth  in  our  national  development.  In  a recent  ad- 
dress by  E.  B.  DeGroot,  superintendent  of  the  American 
Playgrounds  Association,  before  a child’s  welfare  meet- 
ing, he  deplored  the  fact  that  Americans  are  forgetting 
how  to  play,  and  our  own  experience  and  observaton 
lead  us  to  endorse  another  statement  that  “most  of  the 
young  who  are  budding  into  manhood  and  womanhood 
have  little  variety  in  their  recreations.”  It  looks  as 
though  the  much  vaunted  idea  of  specializing  is  gather- 
ing up  a few  games  that  afford  a maximum  of  excitement, 
and  so  concentrating  upon  them  that  a host  of  others 
of,  probably,  far  greater  value  to  the  growing  and  ex- 
panding youth  of  the  country  have  fallen  into  disuse  and 
are  becoming  forgotten.  It  is  both  hoped  for  and  ex- 
pected that  the  establishment  of  small  parks  and  play- 
grounds, with  proper  care  takers  and  instructors,  will 
quickly  aid  in  solving  the  problem  of  restoring  play  to 
its  proper  place  in  the  lives  of  the  masses  of  our  people. 

N?  N?  N? 

Highway  Improvement 

The  increasing  interest  in  the  general  proposition  to 
improve  our  highways  is  worthy  of  note,  as  it  points 
to  an  early  practical  solution  of  what  must  become  a 
national  problem,  which  taken  hold  of  in  the  light  brought 
to  bear  upon  it  by  public  discussion  and  expert  sugges- 
tion assures  beneficent  results.  A very  interesting  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Road  Congress  was  held  early  this 
month  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  at  which  U.  S.  Treasurer 
Lee  McClung  advocated  the  raising  of  money  for  road 
building  by  means  of  bond  issues,  with  a sinking  fund  in- 
corporated in  the  issue  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  roads  after  building.  Many  practical  road  build- 
ers of  reputation  read  papers  or  discussed  pertinent 
subjects.  At  the  same  time  as  the  above  convention, 
and  in  the  same  city,  the  Quebec-Miami  International 
Highway  Association,  formed  last  year  for  the  building 
of  a modern  highway  from  Quebec,  Canada,  to  Miami, 
Fla.,  held  its  annual  meeting.  Reports  from  the  various 
sections  through  which  the  road  is  to  pass  showed  that 
extraordinary  progress  was  being  made. 

Governor  Judson  Harmon,  of  Ohio,  recently  issued  an 
invitation  to  the  governors  of  the  various  states  to  ap- 
point official  delegates  to  the  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Road  Builders’  Association,  which  will  be  held  in 
Cincinnati,  O.,  December  3 to  6. 

Ng  N? 

Quarantine  Against  Destructive  Insects 

Under  the  Plant  Quarantine  Act,  approved  August  20, 
1912,  referred  to  in  a previous  issue,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  hold  a public  hearing  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  October  30,  to 
gather  testimony  “concerning  the  advisability  of  placing 
a quarantine  on  certain  portions  of  New  England  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  Gypsy  Moth.”  The  states  inter- 
ested are  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut,  and  action  is  now  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  insect  by  the  transportation  of  its 
egg  masses  on  Christmas  trees  and  greens,  living  trees 
and  shrubs,  or  on  forest  products.  Immediately  after 
the  above  hearing  another  hearing  will  be  held  with  re- 
gard to  placing  a similar  quarantine  on  certain  portions 
of  New  England  infested  with  the  Brown  Tail  Moth. 
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PLANS  FOR  A COMPLETE  SMALL  CITY  PARK  SYSTEM 


Charles  H.  Ramsdell,  the  Minne- 
ipolis  landscape  architect,  has  recent- 
ly made  studies  and  prepared  a re- 
port for  the  development  of  a com- 
plete park  system  for  Billings,  Mont., 
that  offers  many  suggestive  features 
for  profitable  study.  Mr.  Ramsdell 
in  his  study  reports  in  detail  on  the 
narrowing  of  residential  streets;  the 
planting  of  city  streets;  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  park  lands.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  details  of  these  plans  will 
stimulate  interest  in  new  reservations 
by  showing  the  use  of  the  ground  in 
question.  Mr.  Ramsdell  notes  that 
large  property  holders  can  well  af- 
ford to  donate  to  the  public  good 


such  land  as  these  plans  require, 
even  with  no  other  consideration  than 
the  increase  of  property  values.  He 
suggests  that  the  Board  accept  no 
more  land  which  requires  so  exten- 
sive work  as  will  both  North  and 
South  Parks.  Land  with  some  exist- 
ing natural  park  advantages  is  more 
desirable. 

The  essential  features  of  the  park 
system  are  considered  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads: 

1.  The  Inner  or  Residential  System. 

2.  The  Outer  or  Scenic  System  and 
its  outlying  reservations. 

3.  The  Arrangement  for  “North” 
or  the  landscape  park. 


4.  The  Subdivison  of  “South”  Park 
— “The  City  Playground.” 

In  the  Inner  or  Residential  System 
it  seems  best  to  make  a change  in  the 
route  of  the  parkways  near  the  city, 
west  of  South  Park.  The  parkway 
would  turn  northerly  going  under 
the  N.  P.  tracks  where  it  would 
strike  the  head  of  the  North  Canal. 
It  follows  this  canal  to  9th  St.  North 
continued.  The  outside  line  of  trees 
would  be  on  private  property,  a five 
foot  sidewalk  and  curb  next  to  a six- 
teen foot  roadway  then  a four  to  ten 
slope  to  the  creek  bed  which  should 
be  enclosed  in  creosoted  bank.  This 
would  give  two  narrow  roadways,  one 
for  passage  each  way,  two  walks, 
four  lines  of  trees  bordering  this 
creek. 

For  the  Outer  or  Scenic  System, 
it  is  suggested  to  reserve  no  less  than 
an  one  hundred  foot  strip  anywhere. 
This  will  prevent  encroachment  of 
buildings,  bill  boards,  and  other  nuis- 
ances of  like  nature.  In  places  where 
the  ground  is  broken  or  wooded, 
more  than  one  hundred  feet  is  ad- 
vised. 

Along  the  river  and  the  Rim  Rocks, 
this  reservation  will  prevent  abuse  of 
these  fine  scenic  features.  This  is 
essential  because  of  this  reason — 
when  the  increased  parkway  traffic 
is  assured,  the  land  values  increase, 
become  more  difficult  to  obtain,  and 
especially,  undesirable  stores  and 
buildings  will  thus  encroach  too  close 
upon  the  pleasure  use  of  the  park- 
way. 

It  is  expected  probable  that  the 
Board  will  secure  cooperation  from 
the  County  with  “good  roads”  work 
where  parkways  include  the  public 
highways.  For  some  time  to  come 
a single  roadway  will  be  sufficient, 
but  it  should  be  built  not  in  the  cen- 
ter of  this  one  hundred  foot  strip,  but 
in  its  proper  place  so  that  the  sec- 
ond roadway  may  be  added  when 
needed  without  change  to  the  first 
roadway  established. 

Mr.  Ramsdell  describes  the  pro- 
posed boulevard  system  as  follows: 

We  will  start  our  discussion  of  this  sys- 
tem at  State  Ave.  and  34th  St.,  South.  At 
8th  Ave.,  South,  we  should  turn  a quarter 
mile  west  past  the  school  and  approach 
South  Bridge  on  the  existing  road.  About 
1.600  feet  from  the  bridge,  the  reservation 
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chard  and  west  of  the  reservoir.  It  would 
connect  with  the  county  road  and  then  turn 
east  at  the  very  base  of  the  Rim  Rocks. 
This  parkway  should  occupy  the  one  hun- 
dred foot  strip  running  back  to  the  face  of 
the  stone  bluffs,  as  close  to  the  rocks  as 
construction  would  permit.  A north  side 
connection  should  join  at  27th  St.,  North, 
near  the  present  quarry.  This  would  start 
the  narrow  road  scaling  the  side  of  the 
bluffs. 

This  road  up  the  Rim  Rocks  should  follow 
the  wide  shelf  as  far  as  it  runs,  about  2,300 
feet.  This  shelf  should  be  reserved  in  its 
entire  width.  The  roadway  need  not  be 
more  than  25  to  30  feet  wide  up  at  a grade 
not  greater  than  ten  per  cent,  and  not  at- 
taining the  top  of  the  Rim  Rocks  till  we 
are  over  the  Billings  Land  & Irrigation 
tunnel.  This  would  make  it  about  7,000 
feet  long;  a most  interesting  feature  with 
its  ever  broadening  view  of  the  city  and 
Yellowstone  Valley. 

At  19th  St.,  North,  the  parkway  at  the 
base  of  the  Rim  Rocks  would  have  direct 
connection  with  North  Park  and  the  Inner 
System.  It  should  pass  above  the  farm 


buildings  of  the  Country  Club.  About  900 
feet  east  of  the  brick  kilns  would  be  the 
junction  of  the  park  roads,  up  the  river  (al- 
ready described)  as  well  as  the  one  up  Al- 
kali Creek  with  that  of  the  Rim  Rocks 
parkway. 

Alkali  Creek  or  its  south  fork  should  be 
reserved  for  a pine  forest  reservation.  I 
would  reserve  150  to  200  feet  on  either  side 
of  the  creek  bed  and  ultimately  clothe  these 
slopes  with  evergreens,  pines,  cedars,  and 
spruces  of  the  hardiest  kinds  which  would 
succeed  on  these  north  and  south  slopes, 
protected  from  the  winds.  The  park  road 
should  follow  the  creek  until  the  summit  can 
be  gained.  Then,  once  we  gain  the  summit, 
the  parkway  should  go  both  east  and  west. 
The  road  going  easterly  will  approach  the 
highest  knoll  of  the  Rim  Rocks  east  of  the 
city.  Here  I found  an  interesting  ledge  out- 
cropping wholly  different  from  any  other  geo- 
logic formation  I have  seen  in  the  West.  It 
is  not  unlike  the  Roxbury  puddingstone  of 
Massachusetts  and  I would  call  this  Pudding 
Stone  Knoll.  A loop  will  have  to  be  provided 
as  it  is  impossible  to  take  a road  down  the 
sides  and  we  would  have  to  return  to  the 
Alkali  Creek  connection. 

Summit  Parkway  should  run  in  along  the 
edge  of  the  Rim  Rocks  in  a two  hundred 
foot  reservation.  This  will  prevent  build- 
ings, bill  boards,  signs,  etc.,  from  encroach- 
ing on  this  natural  feature  of  your  regions. 

There  is  a movement  on  foot  to  provide 
a country  road  connection  up  the  Rim  Rocks 
in  the  region  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute. 
This  will  further  the  uses  of  Summit  Park- 
way and  should  he  encouraged  by  your 
board.  I hope  that  use  of  this  Summit 
Parkway  will  eventually  continue  it  west- 
wardly  to  such  a point  as  will  enable  the 
pleasure  driver  to  descend  to  the  valley  roads 
and  thence  back  to  the  city. 

This  scenic  system  of  parkways  being  miles 
long  will  enable  your  citizens  to  take  many 
circuitous  pleasure  drives  and  not  cover  the 
same  ground  twice.  It  would  show  to  best 
advantage  all  the  scenery  of  your  region 
either  near  or  distant.  The  use  of  the  auto- 
mobile is  going  to  necessitate  much  longer 
roads  and  parkways  than  formerly.  I do 
not  expect  your  board  to  go  to  heavy  expense 
now  to  carry  out  this  system.  I hope  to 
see  much  land  of  these  reservations  given 
to  your  board  or  leased  for  long  period  at 
a nominal  sum.  I should  not  expect  finely 
paved  roadways  now,  simply  well  crowned 
dirt  roads  easily  made.  But  I do  wish  to 
impress  your  board  with  the  necessity  of 


PLAN  OF  ARRANGEMENT  AND  PLANTING  FOR  NORTH 
PARK,  BILLINGS,  MONT. 

Charles  H.  Ramsdell,  Landscape  Arch. 


CROSS  SECTION  OF  CITY'  AND  RESIDENTIAL  STREETS. 
PARKWAYS  AND  PARK  ROADS,  BILLINGS,  MONT. 

Charles  H.  Ramsdell,  Landscape  Arch. 


should  be  widened  to  300  feet  on  either  side, 
and  the  last  500  feet  to  river,  it  should  be 
100  feet  wide  from  road  center.  This  wid- 
ening will  include  the  fine  trees  along  the 
road,  and  prevent  undesirable  features  to 
mar  the  natural  beauty  of  the  river,  its 
branches  and  trees  here.  Crossing  the 
bridge  a loop  will  be  essential  for  turning 
back  to  the  city  for  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  go  further  toward  Blue  Creek. 

The  parkway  down  river  will  diverge  from 
the  South  Parkway  about  1,600  feet  from 
the  bridge.  Newman’s  grove  will  be  a de- 
sirable park  reservation  for  river  picnics, 
etc.  Following  a course  down  river,  we 
should  reserve  the  one  hundred  foot  strip 
from  the  top  of  the  river  bank. 

About  one  mile  and  a half  below  New- 
man’s grove,  occupying  a point  in  the  river, 
can  be  found  the  largest  cottonwoods  of 
the  region— one  measuring  six  feet  thick 
and  ten  feet  around  it.  A park  boundary 
from  south  river  bank  to  the  east  river 
bank  should  include  the  best  of  these  trees, 
which  are  worthy  of  preservation  as  park 
features. 

About  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  "B. 
& E.  M.”  Power  House,  as  the  parkway  is 
just  west  of  the  canal,  a park  bound  should 
run  to  river,  a distance  of  seven  hundred  to 
eight  hundred  feet.  This  park  reservation 
would  run  down  river  about  2,800  feet  and 
would  contain  about  thirty-five  acres  of 
fine  cottonwood  groves,  rose  thickets,  Buf- 
falo berries,  and  altogether  the  area  with  the 
best  park  possibilities  of  your  region.  To 
avoid  the  Power  company’s  buildings,  I 
would  cross  the  canal  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  plant,  travel  through  the  park 
reservation  and  cross  the  tail-race  again 
1,300  feet  below  the  plant. 

North  of  this  bridge,  the  usual  one  hun- 
dred foot  strip  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
parkway.  This  would  follow  closely  the 
canal  for  the  Yegen  Brothers’  power  plant. 
It  would  approach  the  river  again  below 
the  tail-race  and  there  we  would  get  the 
last  and  really  the  best  near  view  of  the 
swift  river,  before  we  strike  the  railroad. 

We  should  pass  under  the  N.  P.  tracks 
about  525  feet  west  of  the  end  of  the  rail- 
road bridge,  and  approach  the  Rim  Rocks 
on  a long  swinging  curve. 

I will  start  the  description  of  the  Sum- 
mit and  Rim  Rock  Parkways  at  the  north- 
west and  work  toward  the  east  bridge  park- 
way connection  already  described.  I should 
continue  the  line  of  4th  St.,  West,  straight 
up  the  hills  to  the  Rim  Rocks  and  it  would 
follow  a very  interesting  little  creek  flowing 
into  the  Northside  Canal.  This  should  be  a 
one  hundred  foot  reservation,  and  the  County 
would  pass  just  east  of  Mr.  Babcock’s  or- 
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early  possession  of  the  land  and  a thor- 
ough route  or  trail  even  if  not  more  than 
fifteen  feet  wide  at  first.  Then  when  use 
and  public  support  justify  more  expense, 
tvhe  permanent  and  double  roadways  would 
tome.  The  swiftly  moving  auto  is  com- 
pelling more  and  more  the  use  of  two  road- 
ways— each  one  for  passage  its  own  selected 
direction. 

North  Park  is  to  be  “The  Natural- 
esque  Park.  It  is  entirely  feasible 
to  construct  therein  a lake  of  3 /16 
acres,  which  can  be  made  with  very 
natural  setting.  On  the  north  side 
of  it,  is  planned  a fountain  head  forty 
or  fifty  feet  high  from  a large  pipe 
which  can  be  turned  on  for  a few 
hours  at  a time  on  Sundays,  holidays, 
etc.  In  the  corner,  is  to  be  a tiny 
brook  inlet  which  should  run  continu- 
ously to  ensure  fresh  water  constant- 
ly. The  two  outlets,  large  and  small, 
should  be  located  across  the  lake 
from  the  inlets  to  obtain  cross  circu- 
lation of  water.  It  is  advised  to  ex- 
cavate as  deeply  as  the  clay  soil  per- 
mits as  well  as  in  due  relation  to  ex- 
pense. For  this  lake  to  figure  about 
5,000  yards  of  excavation  for  a foot 
of  depth  will  be  a close  estimate. 
These  knolls  should  correspond  with 


the  lake  shore  as  well  as  allow  good 
lake  views  from  the  street  corners 
and  ends.  Around  the  lake,  would 
run  a continuous  walk  connecting 
with  all  street  ends  and  sidewalks. 
Planting  should  enhance  the  natural- 
esque  features  of  this  park,  trees  af- 
fording shade  as  well. 

In  the  east  center,  a large  open 
meadow  lawn  would  add  attraction 
as  well  as  afford  gathering  place  for 
several  thousand  people  at  once.  On 
the  axis  of  7th  St.,  N.,  a shelter  pavil- 
ion would  look  well  with  wide  porches 
and  low  roof  lines.  Most  attractive 
views  could  be  obtained  therefrom. 
On  its  north,  sometime  later  formal 
flower  gardening  would  prove  popu- 
lar. 

Along  8th  St.  N.,  a couple  of  neigh- 
borhood tennis  courts  would  be  valu- 
able. A small  space  reserved  for  play- 
ground for  the  very  small  children 
should  be  allowed  here.  To  go  to 
South  Park  for  play  is  asking  too 
much  for  those  under  ten  years  of 
age.  The  playground  should  be  in 
turf  and  apparatus  such  as  swings, 
merry-go-rounds,  teeter-totters,  etc., 
be  set  in  permanent  place. 


Of  course,  the  lake  in  the  park 
would  be  available  for  skating,  etc., 
provision  for  which  the  city  is  un- 
usually lacking.  A wading  beach 
might  be  provided  if  the  water  was 
not  too  cold.  But  this  park  lake 
would  not  be  used  by  bathers. 

The  idea  of  this  park  design  is  to 
provide  a highly  ornamental  park 
carefully  maintained,  quiet  and  rest- 
ful. It  would  appeal  to  those  of  quiet 
tastes,  who  want  the  green  of  the 
grass,  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  the 
tasteful  attractions  of  the  outdoors 
as  much  apart  from  the  city  condi- 
tions as  possible.  For  those  who 
want  the  crowds  and  excitement  of 
outdoor  sports,  South  Park  is  in- 
tended. 

Mr.  Ramsdell  strongly  advises  the 
narrowing  of  residential  streets.  He 
points  out  that  there  are  side  streets 
now  where  twelve  hundred  dollars’ 
worth  of  creosote  block  pavement 
along  the  curbs  to  the  city  block  will 
scarcely  show  half  a dozen  wheel 
tracks  a week.  Even  if  increased 
traffic  later  does  need  more  room,  it 
is  a small  matter  to  move  curbs  and 
add  the  side  strip. 


HANDSOME  PARK  ELECTRIC  FOUNTAIN  IN  OREGON 


The  Yerkes  Fountain  in  Lincoln 
Park  Chicago,  served  a useful  purpose 


as  showing  the  possibilities  of  a 
changing-  water  display  upon  which 
played  variously  colored  electric 
lights.  This  fountain  has  long  since 
been  removed,  owing  to  its  compli- 
cated machinery  and  great  cost  of 
operation.  The  later  fountains,  how- 
ever, of  this  same  character,  have 
been  so  simplified  as  to  make  their 
cost  of  operation  very  small,  the  new 
Waite  Electric  Fountain  in  front  of 


the  State  Capitol  of  Oregon  being 
operated  at  a cost  of  only  two  dollars 
per  night,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of 
an  operator. 

The  Waite  fountain  has  a beautiful 
setting  from  a new  plan  of  Wilson 
Park  made  by  Howard  Evarts  Weed, 
of  Portland.  All  the  walks  of  the 
park  lead  to  the  fountain,  with  the 
Capitol  building  as  a background. 
The  fountain  is  surrounded  by  a wa- 
ter basin  30  by  60  feet  in  which  are 


TWO  NIGHT  VIEWS  OF  WAITE 
MEMORIAL  FOUNTAIN. 


CLOSE  VIEW  OF  WAITE  MEMORIAL  FOUNTAIN. 
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placed  two  umbrella  displays.  The 
fountain  uses  23,000  gallons  of  wa- 
ter per  hour,  but  by  means  of  a 
centrifugal  pump  the  same  water  is 
used  over  and  over  again,  the  renew- 
al and  evaporation  waste  being  from 
the  umbrella  displays  which  are  con- 
nected directly  with  the  city  water 
main.  The  fountain  is  operated  from 
beneath  by  means  of  control  valves, 
connecting  with  the  various  nozzles 
through  which  the  water  displays  are 
effected.  The  operating  chamber  re- 
sembles a power  house,  although  the 
operation  of  the  fountain  is  very  sim- 
ple. Five  arc  lights  are  used  to  pro- 
ject the  light  rays  upon  the  water  and 
each  of  these  has  seven  colored 
screens,  making  thirty-five  possible 
combinations  of  water  display. 

This  fountain  was  erected  by  Fred- 
eric W.  Darlington,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  has  placed  similar  but  larger 
fountains  in  the  Crystal  Palace  of 
London,  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  in 


WAITE  MEMORIAL  FOUNTAIN  AND 
ITS  SETTING,  SALEM,  ORE. 


the  City  Park  of  Denver.  This  style 
of  fountain  can  be  made  in  various 
sizes  to  suit  large  or  small  parks. 
When  they  are  placed  in  parks,  prob- 
ably the  best  setting  for  them  is  with- 
in a lake,  as  they  show  off  to  the  best 
advantage  from  a short  distance. 

The  fountain  in  Salem  is  a good 
example  of  concrete  construction,  the 
outer  walls  being  of  concrete  tinted 
a light  yellow  color.  No  attempt  is 
made  for  a changing  water  display 
during  the  daytime.  The  operator 
starts  a certain  water  display  each 
day  and  leaves  it  on  for  as  long  as 
may  be  desired. 

The  photographs  of  this  fountain 
show  only  a few  of  the  possible  water 
combinations.  They  were  made  at 
night  with  an  exposure  of  about  one 
minute.  The  cost  of  the  fountain  was 
approximately  ten  thousand  dollars, 
this  amount  being  left  for  such  pur- 
pose by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Waite,  as  a me- 
morial to  her  husband. 


THE  PROPAGATION  OF  HARDY  PERENNIALS 

A Paper  by  F.  W.  Vick,  of  the  Vick  & Hill  Co.,  Rochester, 


N.  Y. 

As  you  all  know,  most  perennials 
are  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  in* 
most  cases  reproduce  themselves  true 
to  name  and  variety.  When  grown 
in  this  manner,  seed  may  be  sown 
in  Spring,  Summer  or  Fall,  but  we 
prefer  to  sow  from  March  1 to  April 
15,  and  under  glass.  Sow  the  seed 
thinly  and  broadcast  in  flats,  and  cov- 
er lightly  with  fine  soil  or  sand.  By 
sowing  the  seed  thinly  in  the  flats, 
the  seedings  will  not  require  prick- 
ing off,  and  the  flats  can  be  set  out 
of  doors  under  sash  in  a coldframe. 
As  the  seedlings  become  hardened 
the  sash  may  be  removed.  The  young 
seedlings  can  remain  outdoors  until 
you  have  time  to  pot  them;  we  pot 
in  June,  using  2 and  2%  in.  pots. 

In  July  we  plant  in  nursery  rows 
in  the  field.  Few  only  of  these  seed- 
lings will  bloom  the  first  year,  but 
they  make  grand  blooming  stock  the 
second  season. 

Seed  of  Perennial  Phlox  should 
be  sown  in  the  Fall  as  soon  as  ripe. 
Sow  in  a bed,  or  rows  in  the  open 
ground.  In  the  Spring  the  seedlings 
may  be  potted  or  transplanted,  and 
they  make  strong  growth  and  bloom 
freely  the  first  year  from  seed. 

Hollyhock  seed  is  best  sown  in  the 
open  ground,  either  thinly  broadcast 
or  drilled  in.  We  prefer  May  or  June 
for  sowing  this  seed. 

If  not  convenient  to  sow  perennial 
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seed  . under  glass  in  the  Spring,  it 
can  b«r,s,sp;wn  outdoors  at  any  time,, 
preferably  during  June,  July,  or  Au- 
gust.' Outdoors  the  seeds  germinate 
very  quickly,  and  you  can  get  fine 
stock  by  Fall,  by  sowing  seed  during 
these  months. 

As  soon  as  ready  to  handle,  the 
seedlings  should  be  transplanted,  for 
if  you  leave  them  too  long  in  the 
seed  bed  and  they  get  crowded  for 
room  they  generally  damp  off,  and 
if  they  once  commence  damping  off 
it  is  a hard  matter  to  save  them. 

After  transplanting,  the  seedlings 
generally  Winter  splendidly  if  given 
a covering  of  boughs  or  coarse  lit- 
ter, and  can  be  planted  in  their  per- 
manent flowering  quarters  the  follow- 
ing Spring. 

Propagation  by  Root  Cuttings. 

Many  perennials  are  rapidly  in- 
creased by  root  cuttings.  This  mode 
of  propagation  of  hardy  plants  is 
seldom  used  by  propagators,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  Japanese  Anem- 
ones; but  there  are  many  other  hardy 
plants  that  can  be  propagated  in  this 
way. 

Take  good  live  roots  and  cut  them 
into  pieces  about  1J4  in.  long.  Use 
flats  filled  with  potting  soil  and  scat- 
ter the  roots  rather  thickly  over  the 
surface,  and  cover  with  % to  J4  in.  of 
rather  fine  soil.  The  flats  may  be 


placed  in  a cool  house.  These  root 
cuttings  will  soon  form  buds  and 
quickly  start  into  growth.  Do  not 
grow  them  in  a warm  house,  as  the 
young  plants  will  become  drawn  and 
weak  if  grown  in  too  high  a tem- 
perature. Most  plants  grown  from 
root  cuttings  may  be  potted  in  from 
6 to  8 weeks  from  the  time  the  roots 
are  put  in. 

The  following  hardy  plants  can 
easily  be  propagated  in  this  way. 
Achillea  The  Peal,  Japanese  Anem- 
ones, Polygonums,  Euphorbia  cor- 
cillata,  Plumbago  Larpentae,  Sapon- 
arias,  Coronilla  varia. 

Then  there  are  some  perennials 
that  can  be  increased  from  root  cut- 
tings but  do  not  succeed  when  the 
roots  are  covered  with  soil,  as  do 
those  in  the  preceding  list,  they 
should  be  dibbled  into  the  soil,  in 
flats.  The  roots  should  be  cut  into 
pieces  V/2  to  2 in.  long,  and  each 
piece  dibbled  in,  in  rows,  the  upper 
end  of  a root  slightly  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil.  The  dormant  buds 
or  eyes  at  the  tops  of  the  root  cut- 
tings will  start  into  growth  and  you 
will  soon  have  nice  plants  for  pot- 
ting. There  are  many  perennials  that 
may  be  increased  in  this  manner, 
among  them  Stokesia  Cyanea,  Boc- 
conia  cordata,  Monardas,  Perennial 
Phlox  of  the  decussata  type,  Gaillardia 
grandiflora,  Dodecatheon,  Thermopsis, 
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Papavers,  Geraniums,  Salvias,  and 
Statice. 

Dielytra  spectabilis,  or  Bleeding 
Heart,  and  all  of  the  Peonies  of  the 
officinalis  type  are  rapidly  and  eas- 
ily increased  by  root  cuttings.  The 
roots  can  be  taken  from  the  old  plants 
in  the  Fall,  at  the  time  we  generally 
divide  and  replant  this  stock,  and 
should  be  cut  into  pieces  about  3 in. 
long.  They  may  be  planted  in  the 
field  at  once,  or  may  be  planted  in 
a special  bed,  and  can  be  dug  and 
planted  in  the  field  later  on,  say  the 
next  Fall. 

Yucca  filamentosa  is  rapidly  in- 
creased by  root  cuttings.  The  roots 
should  be  cut  into  pieces  from  2 to 
3 in.  long  and  planted  in  the  field; 
this  is  best  done  in  the  Spring,  and 
by  Fall  you  will  have  nice  strong 
plants. 

Propagation  by  Cutting  in  the 
Spring 

Although,  except  in  the  case  of 
Perennial  Phlox,  this  method  is  not 
in  very  general  use,  cuttings  can  be 
taken  from  the  old  plants  in  the  field 


and  put  in  the  propagating  bed  and 
will  root  readily.  The  following  list 
of  perennials  is  easily  propagated  in 
this  way:  Pinks,  Potentillas,  Del- 
phiniums, Ascelepias,  Cerastinums, 
Hesperis,  Arabis,  Heuchera  san- 
guinea,  Eupatorium,  Glechoma,  Holly- 
hocks, Phlox,  creeping  varieties,  Lo- 
belias, Lotus,  Lysimachia,  Iberis, 
Violas,  and  many  other  species. 

A few  good  strong  roots  of  Dielytra 
spectabilis  planted  on  a bench  in 
Spring  will  give  lots  of  cuttings,  which 
root  easily  and  make  fine  plants. 

Propagation  by  Division 

The  good  old  way  and  the  way 
most  generally  practiced  by  profes- 
sional gardeners  whenever  practi- 
cable is  propagation  by  division.  This 
mode  of  increase  is  best  done  in  the 
late  Summer  or  Fall  in  the  case  of 
German  Iris,  Peonies,  Dielytras,  and 
many  other  plants  that  mature  early 
in  the  season. 

Division  of  perennials  in  the  Spring- 
should  always  be  done  before  the 
plants  start  into  growth,  or  while  they 
are  dormant.  Dividing  and  planting 


before  growth  insures  success,  as 
many  perennials  do  not  take  kindly 
to  dividing  after  the  growth  is  start- 
ed. 

The  Poppies 

Just  a few  words  about  the  Papaver 
orientale  and  other  Poppies  of  this 
class:  Seed  may  be  sown  outdoors 
in  the  Spring  or  Summer,  in  special 
seed  beds,  where  it  can  remain  for 
at  least  one  year.  The  young  seed- 
lings will  make  a nice  growth  the 
Spring  after  the  seed  is  sown,  and 
towards  Summer  the  plants  will  be- 
come dormant.  These  dormant  seed- 
lings should  be  transplanted  in  Au- 
gust, and  by  the  following  Spring 
will  make  nice  blooming  stock,  Au- 
gust is  the  best  month  in  which  to 
handle  the  Oriental  Poppies.  Pop- 
pies in  full  growth  in  the  Spring,  that 
are  dug  up  and  sold,  are  generally  a 
failure  and  die  soon  after  planting. 
A good  way  is  to  pot  up  a lot  of 
Poppies  in  August  and  carry  them 
along  in  pots;  this  will  insure  your 
having  plants  that  will  live  and  grow 
after  getting  into  the  buyers’  hands. 


DRIVEWAYS  TO  RAILWAY  STATIONS 

Paper  read  by  C.  J.  Andrews  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Convention  oj 
the  Railway  Gardening  Association,  Roanoke,  Va.,  Aug.  13-15 


One  of  the  most  serious  problems 
the  railway  gardener  has  to  deal  with 
is  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  driveways,  and  it  becomes  espe- 
cially serious  if  his  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends over  driveways  to  freight 
yards,  as  well  as  passenger  stations. 
With  him  there  is  no  regularly  or- 
ganized road  department,  with  its 
recognized  needs  for  a definite  ap- 
propriation, and  the  money  used  for 
driveway  maintenance  most  general- 
ly is  taken  from  what  would  other- 
wise be  available  for  landscape  work. 
Being  then  so  essentially  utilitarian 
in  their  nature  their  construction 
should  be  from  the  standpoint  of 
utility.  A well  built  driveway  should 
be  free  from  dust  or  mud — for  dust 
and  mud  are  causes  of  grinding 
away  the  surface.  Macadam  or 
crushed  stone  in  some  form  is  the 
universally  used  material  on  road 
surfaces;  it  provides  a considerable 
degree  of  permanence,  but  is  by  no 
means,  even  when  made  of  the  best 
material  free  from  the  dust  and  mud 
referred  to. 

Travel  is  increasing  everywhere, 
both  in  quantity  and  speed,  and  the 
standard  of  street  and  road  mainte- 
nance demanded  by  the  public  is 
growing  higher  and  higher,  especial- 


ly since  the  automobile  has  come  in- 
to such  extensive  use.  For  this  rea- 
son the  railroad  gardener  is  hard 
pressed  to  find  some  means  of  per- 
manently improving  his  macadam 
surfaces  or  some  substitute  thereof. 
Macadam  is  reasonably  cheap,  as- 
phalt, wood-blocks,  or  brick  com- 
paratively expensive.  Something  be- 
tween the  two  is  demanded,  some- 
thing that  will  utilize  the  existing 
macadam  and  which  can  be  supplied 
without  an  expensive  plant  or  a high- 
ly trained  force  of  workmen.  An  ap- 
plication of  oil  or  tar  to  the  surface, 
which  in  either  case  might  be  crude 
or  refined,  was  first  suggested  as  an 
improvement  in  this  direction;  much 
benefit  has  been  derived  from  the 
use  of  oil  and  tar  in  suppressing  dust 
and  holding  the  surface  particles  to- 
gether, but  where  the  traffic  (espe- 
cially to  and  from  freight  yards),  at- 
tains considerable  volume  they  have 
been  found  only  temporary  in  their 
effects. 

To  have  any  value  as  a binder,  the 
tar  must  penetrate  beneath  the  sur- 
face and  this  it  cannot  do  in  a well 
filled  compressed  macadam.  If  heavy 
enough  to  have  the  desired  binding 
quality,  the  necessarily  small  quan- 
tity and  thin  layer  used  deteriorates 


rapidly,  is  much  affected  by  moisture 
and  freezing,  and  especially  in  case 
of  tar,  becomes  brittle  in  cold  weath- 
er and  rapidly  wears  away.  The  use 
of  these  materials  have  been  tried  on 
our  division  for  several  years  with 
the  above  result.  The  failure  to  ob- 
tain the  desired  permanent  result  or 
economy  of  maintenance  by  surface 
application  on  ordinary  macadam  sug- 
gests the  advisability  of  specially  pre- 
paring the  surface  for  the  reception 
of  tar  or  oil  by  cleaning  off  dust, 
spiking  up,  and  bringing-  the  coarse 
stone  to  the  surface,  or  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a layer  of  new  stone — 
all  for  the  purpose  of  securing  great- 
er penetration  and  better  binding  ef- 
fect. In  some  cases  the  result  seemed 
to  justify  the  increased  expenditure, 
while  in  others  the  result  was  not  so 
good,  as  the  tar  was  unequally  dis- 
tributed, leaving  the  road  spongy  in 
places. 

The  cost  of  one  surface  applica- 
tion of  “tarvia”  composed  of  60  per 
cent  of  tar,  30  per  cent  of  asphalt 
and  10  per  cent  heavy  Texas  oil  ap- 
plied hot,  is  from  nine  to  eleven 
cents  per  square  yard,  without  any- 
thing allowed  for  redressing  or  new 
stone.  A heavy  Texas  oil  may  be 
applied  in  the  same  way  for  twelve 
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to  fourteen  cents  per  square  yard, 
while  if  the  surface  is  specially  pre- 
pared, or  new  stone  used,  the  cost  of 
a macadam  surface  treated  with 
“tarvia”  or  oil  may  vary  from  twenty 
to  fifty  cents  per  square  yard.  Very 
few  macadam  surfaces  that  have  been 
used  for  any  length  of  time  are  in  a 
condition  to  receive  this  sort  of  treat- 
ment without  some  re-dressing  or 
new  stone,  so  the  minimum  figure 
given  above  will  often  be  very  great- 
ly exceeded. 

The  method  of  treatment  referred 
to  is  what  we  call  the  penetration 
method,  which  generally  applies  as 
the  bitumen  used  is  heavy  enough  to 
act  as  a binder  between  the  particles 
of  stone.  It  must  be  heated  when 
applied,  and  to  be  effective  it  must 
penetrate  a certain  depth.  The  meth- 
od of  application  is  as  follows:  The 
bitumen,  either  oil  or  tar,  is  heated 
in  portable  wagon  tanks  (after  being 
thoroughly  mixed  in  a large  tank)  to 
at  least  200  degrees  Fahrenheit  and 
then  spread  upon  the  road  surface  un- 
der steam  pressure  of  from  twenty 
to  fifty  pounds  through  a hose  with 
a spraying  nozzle,  handled  by  a com- 
petent man,  making  sure  it  is  applied 
evenly.  Immediately  after  the  ap- 
plication and  before  it  has  time  to 
set  firm,  a thin  layer  of  clean  stone, 
not  over  one-half  inch  in  thickness 
should  be  used,  then  rolled,  but  not 
too  much,  as  many  a good  road  has 
been  permanently  ruined  by  too  much 
rolling  after  the  bitumen  has  been 
applied. 

To  apply  bitumen  and  get  good  re- 
sults, the  stone  must  be  dry  and  the 
weather  warm.  If  applied  in  cold 
weather  it  will  begin  to  crack  and 
break  in  a few  months,  and  if  the 
cracks  are  numerous  the  only  repair 
that  can  be  successfully  made  is  to 
spike  up  the  whole  surface,  harrow  it 
to  bring  the  coarse  stone  to  the  top, 
or  add  a layer  of  new  stone,  roll  down 
well  and  then  put  on  a new  applica- 
tion of  bitumen.  The  time  of  the 
year  when  the  greatest  damage  is 
done  to  driveways  treated  by  the  sur- 
face or  penetrative  method  is  the 
winter  or  spring  when  the  frost  and 
excessive  moisture  have  left  the  mac- 
adam in  a somewhat  loosened  and 
weakened  condition  and  when  the 
bitumen  is  more  or  less  brittle  from 
the  cold.  When  in  this  state  a road 
surface  apparently  in  good  condi- 
tion will  sometimes  go  to  pieces  bad- 
ly in  a few  days.  Another  thing  to 
be  considered  is  the  character  of  the 
vehicles  using  the  roadway.  Plain 
rubber  tires  are  comparatively  harm- 


less on  any  sort  of  bituminous  sur- 
faced roadway  where  the  particles  are 
sufficiently  bound  together  to  pre- 
vent their  being  loosened,  and  where 
the  protective  coating  of  bitumen  is 
not  broken  through.  But  the  grind- 
ing and  pounding  of  iron-tired  traffic 
has  a much  more  serious  effect 
where  the  layer  of  bitumen  is  com- 
paratively thin,  especially  during  the 
season  when  it  is  brittle  and  easily 
ground  off  by  heavy  traffic. 

We  find  much  more  evidence  of 
this  in  our  freight  yards  than  on  the 
driveways  to  our  passenger  stations. 
As  the  use  of  a driveway  increases 
and  as  the  grade  and  traffic  passing 
over  it  improves,  just  in  proportion 
does  the  objection  increase  to  the 
repeated  use  of  so  disagreeable  a sub- 
stance as  road  oil.  Like  many  other 
crude  things  of  life  it  is  tolerated 
when  nothing  better  is  known  or 
nothing  better  can  be  afforded.  We 
find  it  much  cheaper  to  buy  the  bitu- 
men from  a large  manufacturer, 
mixed  in  proportion  as  desired,  than 


On  September  11  and  12,  1911,  there 
was  held  at  Yellowstone  National 
Park  a conference  of  national  park 
superintendents,  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  having  super- 
vision over  national  park  affairs,  rep- 
resentatives of  other  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  whose  work 
brings  them  into  relation  with  the 
national  parks,  concessioners  in  the 
parks,  and  representatives  of  the  rail- 
roads directly  interested  in  the  trans- 
portation of  tourists  to  the  parks. 
This  conference  served  as  a medium 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions for  the  betterment  of  the 
national  parks  and  has  been  produc- 
tive of  much  improvement  in  their 
administration. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
decided  to  hold  a second  conference 
at  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  Cali- 
fornia, on  October  14.  This  second 
conference  will  be  along  the  same 
general  lines  as  the  Yellowstone  con- 
ference of  last  year,  including  dis- 
cussion of  road  building,  general  ad- 
ministration, sanitation,  et  cetera,  and 
particular  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  question  of  the  admission  of  auto- 
mobiles to  the  parks  from  which  they 


to  do  our  own  mixing,  as  we  only 
use  a small  quantity  at  one  place. 
Cities  that  use  large  quantities  will 
find  it  cheaper  to  buy  the  material 
in  a crude  state  and  mix  with  a ma- 
chine or  by  hand  in  a large  vessel 
made  for  the  purpose.  No  skill 
is  required  to  mix  bitumen,  but  one 
should  be  sure  and  get  the  proper 
amounts  of  tar,  asphalt  and  oil. 

I will  say  in  conclusion  that  we  al- 
most invariably  use  a tandem  roller 
of  not  over  ten  tons.  We  like  it  bet- 
ter than  the  Springfield  roller,  as  the 
ground  covered  by  the  tandem  is 
much  greater  than  the  Springfield — 
therefore  you  can  roll  fresh  bitumen 
much  quicker  and  complete  the  road 
before  it  has  time  to  harden — leaving 
a smooth  surface  and  no  marks.  Af- 
ter we  complete  a driveway  we  do 
not  allow  any  vehicles  of  any  kind 
on  it  for  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  gives  it  ample  time 
to  harden  so  the  wheels  will  not 
make  ruts  in  it,  thereby  spoiling  the 
surface  of  the  road. 


are  now  barred.  The  only  persons 
going  from  Washington  are  Mr. 
Clement  S.  Ucker,  chief  clerk  of  the 
Department,  who  will  act  as  secre- 
tary of  the  conference,  and  Mr. 
Frank  Bond,  chief  clerk  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  who  has  charge  of 
national  monuments  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

The  following  National  Park  super- 
intendents will  attend: 

W.  F.  Arant,  Crater  Lake,  Klamath 
Falls,  Oregon. 

R.  H.  Chapman,  Glacier,  Belton,  Mon- 
tana. 

S.  E.  Shoemaker,  Mesa  Verde,  Mances, 
Colorado. 

E.  S.  Hall,  Mt.  Rainier,  Ashford,  Wash. 

W.  J.  French,  Platt,  Surphur,  Okla. 

Capt.  W.  M.  Whitman,  Sequoia  and 
General  Grant,  Three  Rivers,  Cal. 

C.  M.  Ziebach,  Sully’s  Hill,  Fort  Totten, 
North  Dakota. 

W.  M.  Boland,  Wind  Cave,  Hot  Springs, 
S.  D. 

Lt.-Col.  L.  M.  Brett,  Yellowstone,  Yel- 
lowstone P.,  Wyoming. 

Maj.  W.  W.  Forsyth,  Yosemite,  Yo- 
semite, Cal. 

H.  H.  Myers,  superintendent.  Hot 
Springs  Reservation,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

H.  M.  Hallock,  medical  director.  Hot 
Springs  Rerservation,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Wichita,  Kas.,  may  have  five  new 
parks,  at  a cost  of  some  $35,000  for 
the  land,  if  the  efforts  of  the  Civic 
Clubs  of  the  city  are  successful.  Op- 
tions on  sites  have  been  secured. 

There  has  been  no  official  recog- 
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nition,  in  the  shape  of  any  monu- 
ment or  marker,  of  the  fact  that  Le- 
compton  was  the  first  capitol  of  the 
State  of  Kansas.  A movement  has 
been  started  to  make  a state  park 
out  of  the  sixteen  acres  formerly  oc- 
cupied as  capitol  grounds  and  later 
as  . the  campus  of  Lane  university.  The 
building  of  the  capitol  never  went 
beyond  the  basement  and  first  story, 
and  the  walls  were  afterward  torn 
down  and  the  stone  used  in  the  Uni- 
versity building. 

The  issue  of  $50,000  in  bonds  was 
authorized  by  the  park  board  of 
Springfield,  111.,  at  a meeting  held 
recently  for  the  purchase  of  an  east 
end  park  site  and  for  a part  payment 
on  the  electric  lighting  fixtures  be- 
ing installed  in  the  parks  by  the  util- 
ities company.  Thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars of  the  money  will  be  used  to  pay 
for  the  Thompson  tract  of  sixty  acres 
purchased  for  a park  site. 

The  public  interest  manifested  in 
the  question  of  establishing  a park 
system  for  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  has  re- 
sulted in  offers  of  donations  of  land. 
A proposition  has  been  made  that  the 
pioneers  of  Aberdeen  and  Hoquiam 
make  donations  of  park  lands  and 
that  the  parks  thus  provided,  and  the 
boulevards  connecting  them,  be 
named  after  pioneers. 

An  ordinance  authorizing  the  pur- 
chase of  forty  acres  of  land  for  park 
sites  passed  the  Granite  City,  111., 
Council  by  a vote  of  8 to  2 on  Sept. 
If.  It  entails  the  expenditure  of 
$43,600.  Granite  City  has  no  parks. 

The  estimate  of  Park  Commissioner 
Kennedy,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  of  the 
budget  requirements  of  his  depart- 
ment for  1913  is  $1,309,000.49,  as  com- 
pared with  $938,689.15,  the  total  ap- 
propriation for  1912,  an  increase  of 
$370,311.34,  for  39  per  cent.  The 
greatest  increase  is  in  an  account  cov- 
ering repairs  and  replacements  by 
contract  or  open  order,  maintenance 
of  parks  and  boulevards. 

The  park  board  of  Cincinnati,  O., 
has  determined  to  ask  the  people  for 
the  $2,500,000  bonds  issue  for  new 
parks  and  playgrounds.  Council 
failed  to  act  on  the  board’s  request, 
and,  as  under  the  law  the  board  itself 
is  permitted  to  put  the  question  to 
the  people  on  September  12  it  decided 
so  to  do. 

As  a result  of  a trip  east  to  attend 
the  recent  annual  Convention  of  park 
superintendents  at  Boston,  and  a 
visit  to  many  park  systems  en  route, 
Mr.  George  A.  Hill,  superintendent  of 
parks  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  advises  that 
a comprehensive  plan  for  an  entire 


park  system  be  prepared,  and  carried 
out  as  fast  as  funds  can  be  secured. 

Secretary  J.  A.  Ridgway,  of  the 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  park  board,  in 
a filed  statement,  says  that  $272,510 
will  be  required  to  operate  the  parks 
of  Minneapolis  next  year. 

The  Park  department  of  Des 
Moines,  la.,  finds  itself  overstocked 
with  Elk  and  Deer  and  are  prepar- 
ing to  dispose  of  some.  Park  of- 
ficials who  might  be  wishing  to  se- 
cure such  additions  to  their  zoological 
sections  should  apply  to  Mr.  Zell  G. 
Roe,  Park  Commissioner,  Des 
Moines,  la. 

In  the  special  election  held  Spetem- 
ber  at  17  at  Holdrege,  Neb.,  the  pro- 
posal to  issue  city  bonds  for  $50,000 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a public 
park  was  defeated  by  twenty-two 
votes. 

At  the  time  efforts  were  being  made 
to  induce  the  County  Park  Board, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  to  locate  a park 
in  Currie’s  Woods  the  advocates  of 
that  project  declared  that  there  could 
not  be  too  many  parks.  This  conten- 
tion is  borne  out  in  the  report  just 
made  public  by  the  Park  Board  to 
the  effect  that  in  August  220,000  per- 
sons, almost  one-half  of  Hudson’s 
population,  used  the  parks  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  county. 

Concerning  Philadelphia’s  greater 
park  system,  the  City  Parks  Asso- 
ciation has  this  to  say  about  it  in 
its  current  annual  report:  “Splendid- 
ly broad  and  far-sighted  is  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Committee  on 
Unimproved  Land,  supplemented  by 
the  map  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Surveys,  looking  to  the  preservation 
for  all  time  of  the  valleys  of  the 
streams,  which  flow  into  the  Dela- 
ware and  the  Schuylkill  within  twen- 
ty-five miles  of  the  City  Hall.  These 
streams  embrace  the  area  extending 
from  Chester  Creek  on  the  south- 
west, which  enters  the  Delaware  be- 
low Chester,  to  the  Neshaminy  on 
the  northeast,  which  flows  into  the 
Delaware  at  Bristol.  The  proposed 
system  extends  to  the  northwest  to 
include  Valley  Forge  Park,  secured 
by  the  State  Government.  All  of 
these  valleys  are  to  be  linked  togeth- 
er by  parkways  into  a co-ordinated 
system.” 

Attendance  at  concerts,  public  play- 
grounds, tennis  courts,  public  baths 
and  comfort  stations  has  been  heav- 
ier during  the  season  which  closed 
September  15  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  St.  Louis,  according  to  re- 
ports submitted  to  Park  Commission- 
er Dwight  F.  Davis  September  19. 
In  the  eighteen  playgrounds  86'3,931 


children  took  advantage  of  the  ap- 
paratus, and  it  is  estimated  that  1,800,- 
000  persons,  visited  the  two  public 
baths  and  three  of  the  leading  com- 
fort stations.  The  public  baths  in 
St.  Louis  have,  it  is  claimed,  been 
operated  this  year  more  cheaply  than 
in  any  other  city  in  the  United  States. 
The  reports  show  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance per  capita  was  17-100ths  of 
a cent. 

After  years  of  waiting  it  appears 
probable  that  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  will 
acquire  the  riparian  rights,  now 
owned  by  the  Northwestern  Railroad, 
which  will  enable  the  city  to  com- 
plete its  lake  shore  drive.  The  rail- 
road has  proposed  an  agreement 
whereby  it  exchanges  the  above 
rights  for  sufficient  land  to  enlarge  its 
depot  facilities. 

At  a special  election  held  early  in 
September  in  Zanesville,  O.,  the  park 
Commission  plan  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  3,018  to  1,000. 

Early  in  September  the  city  coun- 
cil of  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  voted' 
to  rescind  its  former  action  to  sub- 
mit the  question  of  purchasing  the 
property  of  the  John  F.  Ott  Lumber 
company  for  a public  park  to  the 
people  at  a special  election  and  has- 
purchased  the  property  outright  for 
$28,000. 

More  public  improvement  work  is; 
being  done  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  now 
than  ever  has  been  undertaken  at  any 
one  time  in  the  city’s  history.  Ap- 
proximately $10,000,000  is  being  ex- 
pended and  some  150  miles  of  streets- 
are  being  dug  up  to  make  the  neces- 
sary changes  and  betterments  in- 
sewerage,  water  service,  etc. 

The  statue  of  Garibaldi  in  Lincoln 
Park,  Chicago,  is  to  be  removed  to 
a new  site  at  the  entrance  to  the  park 
at  the  intersection  of  Clark,  Wells 
and  Wisconsin  streets.  This  is  the 
first  monument  to  be  removed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  suggestion  of  Fran- 
cis T.  Simmons,  president  of  the  Lin- 
coln park  board,  to  shift  the  statues 
within  the  park  to  the  outer  edge 
and  place  them  in  niches,  inclosed  on 
three  sides  by  shrubbery,  so  as  to 
make  them  visible  to  passengers  on 
street  cars  as  well  as  pedestrians. 

Park  Improvements. 

Five  sets  of  plans  were  received 
by  the  Pleasure  Driveway  and  Park 
Board,  Peoria,  111.,  for  the  new  South 
Park  Pavilion,  for  which  $14,000  has 
been  apropriated  in  the  budget. 

The  project  of  boulevarding  Cleve- 
land avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  from 
Summit  avenue  to  its  intersection' 
with  the  river  drive  near  Fort  Snell- 
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ing  has  been  drawn  by  Superinten- 
dent of  Parks  Nussbaumer.  The  pro- 
ject is  intended  to  be  a part  of  St. 
Paul’s  parkway  scheme,  though  the 
matter  is  not  yet  in  the  hands  of  the 
park  board.  It  is  suggested  that 
Cleveland  avenue  be  converted  into 
a tree  and  shrub  lined  avenue  as  a 
continuation  of  the  present  river 
boulevard.  Small  parks  every  half 
mile  are  designed  tq  add  to  the  at- 
traction of  the  driveway. 

In  addition  to  the  improvement 
plans  for  the  projected  Observation 
Park  on  France  Hill,  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
the  park  commissioners  are  now  con- 
sidering tentative  plans  for  a boule- 
vard to  extend  from  Bartlett  Park 
to  Burnes  Park.  George  E.  Kessler, 
the  landscape  architect,  who  has  been 
re-engaged  to  supervise  the  park  and 
boulevard  will  be  called  upon  to  map 
out  the  most  desirable  route  for  the 
•driveway. 

The  Cleveland,  O.,  park  department 
is  planning  extensive  improvements 
for  next  year,  and  has  asked  in  all 
for  $1,229,430.  Some  of  the  projects 
are:  City  ownership  and  operation 

of  refreshment  stands,  purchase  of 
Forest  City  park,  purchase  of  land 
for  playgrounds  in  the  Italian  dis- 
trict on  Mayfieldroad,  bath  house  and 
gymnasium  at  Sterling  playground, 
and  at  the  playground  at  Broadway 
and  Gallup  Av. ; shelter  houses  for 
16  other  playgrounds;  halls  at  Wash- 
ington, Gordon,  Brookside  and  Edge- 
water  parks;  completion  of  East 
boulevard,  a city  aquarium,  40  new 
tennis  courts,  and  general  park  equip- 
ment. 

A new  playground  has  been  opened 
at  the  Thomas  Wright  School  at  Bel- 
oit, Wis.  The  Grounds  are  well 
equipped. 

The  entire  south  end  of  Southside 
Park,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  is  being 
transformed  into  a public  playground, 
and  the  whole  idea  is  a combination 
park  and  playground  and  will  be  im- 
proved to  that  end.  A $2,000  play- 
ground equipment  is  a gift  of  Wein- 
stock,  Lubin  & Co. 

The  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  park  board 
proposes  to  set  out  2,000  trees  on 
the  city  streets  next  spring. 

Work  is  being  pushed  in  Crandall 
Park,  on  the  north  side  of  Youngs- 
town, O.,  with  a view  to  opening  it 
to  the  public  next  spring. 

The  park  board  of  Spokane,  Wash., 
has  appropriated  some  $7,000  for  im- 
mediate work  on  the  improvement  of 
various  city  parks. 

Sioux  Falls.  S.  D.  proposes  to  ex- 
pend $7,000  next  year  for  improve- 
ments in  Sherman  Park. 


A large  force  of  men  has  been  em- 
ployed along  the  Georgetown  channel 
side  of  the  part  of  Potomac  Park 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  the  eastward 
of  the  railroad  tracks,  grading  and 
preparing  for  the  new  roadway  that 
will  be  extended  along  the  water 
sides  of  this  part  of  the  reclaimed 
area. 

Frederick  Winthrop  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  has  made  a tentative  proposi- 
tion to  Mayor  Fitzgerald  to  contrib- 
ute in  a substantial  way  toward  the 
expense  of  carrying  out  the  plans  of 
Frank  A.  Bourne  for  beautifying 
Copley  square  The  plans  submitted 
by  Mr.  Bourne  some  time  ago,  and 
which  the  mayor  rejected  on  account 
of  the  cost,  provided  for  a total  ex- 
penditure of  about  $500,000,  of  which 
some  $275,000  was  to  be  expended  for 
monumental  features.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  proposition  to  be  made 
by  the  Winthrop  family  contemplates 
providing  for  some  of  these  monu- 
mental plans. 

A drinking  fountain  to  cost  $1,000 
is  to  be  erected  on  the  grounds  of  the 
new  County  Court  House,  at  Kanka- 
kee, 111.,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union.  This  Court  House  was  erect- 
ed at  a cost  of  $250,000. 

Engineers  for  the  Springfield,  111., 
Pleasure  Driveway  and  Park  Dis- 
trict have  been  surveying  for  a boule- 
vard to  Mildred  park  and  the  new 
east  end  park  site  purchased  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  board. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  express  grati- 
fication for  a pleasurable  event,  so  we 
join  with  the  many  in  congratulating 
Mr.  Theodore  Wirth,  superintendent 
of  the  Minneapolis  park  system,  on 
his  election  to  the  vice-presidency 
of  the  “Society  of  American  Florists 
and  Ornamental  Horticulturists”  for 
the  year  1913.  Mr.  Wirth  is  one  of 
the  most  efficient  of  American  park 
superintendents  whose  name  and 
reputation  as  an  authority  are  well 
known  in  these  columns  as  elsewhere. 
The  association  meets  in  Minneapolis 
next  year,  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  Mr.  Wirth  will  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  make  the  convention  a 
success. 

The  florists,  gardeners  and  nursery- 
men of  Portland,  Oregon,  have  a 
well  organized  society  under  the 
name  of  “The  Portland  Floral  So- 
ciety.” Monthly  meetings  are  held  at 
which  items  of  trade  interest  are  dis- 
cussed, with  some  special  speaker  as- 
signed for  each  meeting.  The  So- 
ciety is  to  have  its  first  annual  flower 
show  at  the  Armory  on  November 
21,  22  and  23.  Great  preparations  are 


being  made  for  this  event  and  a won- 
derful display  of  flowers  and  nursery 
stock  is  expected  to  be  on  display. 

New  Parks. 

The  city  authorities  of  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  are  considering  the  purchase 
of  a 40  acre  tract  of  land  in  the  north 
section  of  the  city  for  the  purposes 
of  a public  park. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  city 
council  of  Clinton,  111.,  a tract  of 
land  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
city,  owned  by  Mrs.  Elvira  Downey, 
president  of  the  Equal  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation, was  donated  to  the  city  un- 
der the  conditions  that  it  be  convert- 
ed into  a city  park  and  kept  in  good 
condition  by  the  city.  The  gift  was 
accepted  by  the  council. 

The  park  commissioners  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  voted  last  month  to 
favor  the  proposition  for  the  pur- 
chase of  1,080  feet  of  lake  frontage 
adjoining  the  present  south  shore 
park  and  which  is  especially  desirable 
for  bathing  purposes  in  connection 
with  the  new  bathhouse  in  the  park. 

At  the  September  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Recreation  League  in  the 
Hotel  Sutter,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
it  was  decided  to  request  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  to  have  the  question  of 
a bond  election  of  $1,000,000  for  the 
purchase  of  property  surrounding 
Black  Point  Cove  for  an  aquatic  park, 
placed  on  the  ballots  at  the  Novem- 
ber election,  and  to  indorse  the  Sutro 
Heights  Park  proposition. 

William  S.  Mason,  a nephew  of 
the  late  “Silent”  Smith,  from  whom 
he  inherited  several  million  dollars, 
has  given  a playground  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Evanston,  111.  He  had  already 
presented  two  small  parks  to  the 
city,  and  the  one  which  he  is  donat- 
ing now  covers  an  entire  square 
block.  It  is  said  that  with  his  pres- 
ent gift  Mr.  Mason  has  expended 
more  than  $60,000  on  small  parks  and 
playgrounds  for  Evanston. 

The  Mattoon,  111.,  Park  Commis- 
sion will  buy  this  fall  a tract  of  15 
acres  for  conversion  into  a park  next 
season.  The  work  of  improving  the 
two  city  parks  already  acquired  is 
under  way. 

A bill  has  become  a law  authoriz- 
ing the  sale  to  the  town  of  Okanogan, 
Wash.,  of  forty-seven  acres  of  land 
on  the  Colville  reservation  for  park 
purposes.  The  land  lies  just  across 
the  river  from  Okanogan. 

At  a special  election  recently  held 
at  Taylorville,  111.,  it  was  voted  to 
issue  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $30,000  for 
the  purchase  of  a new  city  park. 
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OFFICIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  4,  1912. 
To  the  Members  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Park  Superintendents: 
We  are  constantly  confronted  with 
problems,  the  solution  of  which  can 
be  more  easily  obtained  by  enlisting 
the  aid  of  our  fellow  members  or  of 
others  who  are  more  or  less  expert 
in  the  particular  problem  in  question. 
With  this  end  in  view  I am  urging 
you  to  use  the  Secretary’s  office  as  a 
clearing  house  for  all  questions  on 
park  and  tree  problems,  and  while 
the  Secretary  realizes  that  he  will  not 
be  in  a position  to  adequately  answer 
all  of  them,  or  even  many  of  them, 
he  feels  that  he  can  enlist  the  co-op- 
eration of  others  who  have  opinions 
in  the  matter  and  thereby  give  you 
the  benefit  of  their  knowledge.  Your 
question  will  then  appear  in  Park 
& Cemetery  and  the  answers  re- 
ceived will  be  published  along  side 
of  the  question.  If  you  do  not  care 
to  have  your  name  appear  along 
with  the  question  when  printed  in 
Park  & Cemetery,  you  may  have 
your  wish  respected  by  making  note 
of  it  in  your  letter  to  the  Secretary. 

Yours  truly,  J.  J.  Levison, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  4,  1912. 
To  the  Members  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Park  Superintendents: 
“The  Tree  Committee  is  planning 
to  send  out  a series  of  questions  rela- 
tive to  the  planting  and  care  of  trees. 
The  following  is  the  first  one  of  this 
series  and  purposes  to  place  before 
all  park  men  complete  data  of  the 
economic  insect  pests  infesting  orna- 
mental and  shade  trees  in  this  coun- 
try. We  can  only  hope  for  success 
with  your  co-operation,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Trees  desires  your  indi- 
vidual help,  which  you  can  extend  by 
answering  the  questions  promptly.” 

Yours  truly, 

J.  J.  Levison, 

Chairman  Tree  Committee. 
American  Association  of  Park  Super- 
intendents. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  30,  1912. 
To  the  Members  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Park  Superintendents: 


The  Committee  on  Trees  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  Park  Superintendents  has  been 
hard  at  work  on  matters  of  vital  in- 
terest to  all  park  men,  and  are  now 
ready  to  receive  the  co-operation  of 
our  members.  I earnestly  hope  that 
every  man  will  devote  the  necessary 
few  minutes  in  reply  to  their  ques- 
tions. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Jas.  B.  Shea, 
President. 


A circular  letter  and  question  blank 
has  been  mailed  to  all  members  of 
the  association  by  Hermann  W.  Mer- 
kel, Secretaoq  Committee  on  Trees; 
who  may  be  addressed  care  of  Zoo- 
logical Park,  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
copies  of  which  are  as  follows: 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Park  Superintend- 
ents a committee  was  appointed  to 
obtain  and  disseminate  information 
on  the  care  and  planting  of  trees. 
The  combined  data  obtained  from  the 
various  replies  promises  to  be  of 
great  mutual  help  to  all  park  men. 


Municipal  accounting  in  its  com- 
pleteness means  the  record  of  the 
dollar  taken  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  the  taxpayer,  and  its  trav- 
els through  the  city  offices,  what 
becomes  of  its  purchasing  power,  and 
the  advantages  which  the  taxpayer 
receives  from  it.  Municipal  account- 
ing divides  itself  into  department  ac- 
counting. Ideally  each  department 
should  have  a uniform  system  of  ac- 
counts, but  in  reality,  many  depart- 
ments work  out  a system  to  suit 
their  special  requirements  or  the  no- 
tions of  the  department  bookkeeper. 

Park  accounting  divides  itself  nat- 
urally into  two  parts.  First,  that 
which  relates  to  the  city  as  a whole, 
and  second,  that  which  shows  the 
changing  of  the  value  of  the  dollar 
into  the  service  for  the  people  as 
expressed  in  scenic  value,  service  and 


The  committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
J.  J.  Levison,  of  Brooklyn,  Chairman, 
F.  L.  Mulford,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  Herman  Merkel,  of  New  York, 
therefore  earnestly  request  your  co- 
operation and  beg  you  kindly  answer 
the  questions  on  the  accompanying 
page. 

Insects  and  Insecticides. 

Name  three  principal  insect  pests 
of  shade  and  ornamental  trees  in 
your  city,  giving  in  each  case 

Name:  

Food  plants:  

Extent  of  injury:  

Period  when  it  is  most  active: 

Time  of  treatment:  

Method  of  treatment  and  material 

used:  

Mention  other  means  of  combating  it,  if 

any 

Other  insects  of  importance:  


What  spraying  apparatus  do  you  like 

best?:  

What  brands  of  arsenate  of  lead  or 
other  insecticides  have  you  used 

with  success?:  

City  Signature. 


Date  Title. 


activity.  It  is  this  second  part  that 
the  superintendent  is  especially  inter- 
ested in. 

For  thirty-six  years  I have  tried 
to  work  out  a system  of  record  keep- 
ing and  accounting  that  would  give 
readily,  at  once,  without  excessive 
work,  the  information  needed  to  in- 
telligently carry  on  the  work.  I have 
tried  many  systems,  twisted  and 
turned  the  tabulation  in  all  manner 
of  ways,  but  was  always  defeated  be- 
cause I saw  no  way  of  grouping  the 
many  facts  desired  on  the  four  sides 
of  a table  of  figures.  Over  and  again 
I butted  my  head  against  that  wall. 
It  is  only  two  years  ago  that  I saw 
a way  out  and  yet  during  all  those 
years  it  had  been  waiting  for  me  to 
see  it. 

Do  not  imagine  I have  anything 
marvelous  to  tell,  for  at  times  it  seems 
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so  simple  as  to  be  hardly  worth  the 
telling. 

I will  first  state  the  problem  as  I 
see  it  and  then  the  solution  I have 
worked  out. 

Problem  Stated. 

Park  records  and  accounts  should 
show  the  park  usefulness,  expendi- 
tures, outside  purchases,  inside  trans- 
fers, standard  of  work,  detail  of 
work  done,  inventory,  employees’ 
record,  merchants’  accounts,  report 
of  visitors,  statistics,  and  furnish  the 
daily,  monthy  and  annual  report. 

The  record  of  their  usefulness 
should  show  what  park  areas  are 
used,  and  why.  What  attract  people 
and  what  they  do.  What  is  the  full 
capacity  of  the  different  areas  and 
service.  What  proportion  is  used. 
What  days  or  parts  of  days  and 
months  or  parts  of  months  are  used. 
What  class  of  people  use  them,  and 
the  results,  and  what  results  justify 
expenditures.  The  number  of  visitors 
and  the  accidents. 

The  record  of  park  expenditures 
should  show  what  appropriations  or 
moneys  each  separate  expenditure  is 
paid  from.  What  division  of  service 
is  debited,  whether  it  is  administra- 
tion, designing,  construction,  mainte- 
nance, housekeeping,  service,  activity 
or  business  operation,  and  what  sub- 
division of  each  of  these. 

On  what  park  area  the  expenditure 
is  made  and  for  what  purpose. 

What  is  the  detail  of  the  work 
done,  and  the  service  or  activity  pro- 
vided for. 

The  record  and  accounting  for  out- 
side purchases  should  show  the  ar- 
ticle purchased,  where  used,  what  for, 
details  of  the  purchase,  from  whom 
bought,  who  received  the  article,  the 
appropriation  debited,  and  the  dat£ 
of  the  purchase. 

The  record  of  inside  transferring 
of  tools  and  supplies  should  show 
the  article  transferred,  from  what 
place  and  person,  and  to  what  place 
and  person,  the  superintendent’s  sig- 
nature of  approval,  and  the  signature 
of  the  person  delivering  and  receiv- 
ing with  the  date  of  the  transfer. 

The  records  and  accounts  should 
show  the  actual  cost  by  work  units, 
and  service  units  from  which  can  be 
determined  the  standard  of  the  work, 
and  what  variation  from  that  stand- 
ard is  justified. 

The  daily  work  reports  should 
show  for  each  employee  when  and 
where  the  work  was  done,  how  much 
was  done,  the  time  it  took  to  do  it, 
who  did  if,  and  how  much  was  paid 
him. 

The  inventory  should  show  alpha- 


betically the  movable  property  with 
detail  description  of  each  article,  how 
it  is  marked,  cost,  present  value, 
where  located,  in  whose  care,  date  of 
record. 

The  employee’s  record  should 
show  the  name  and  address  of  each 
employee,  when  and  where  he  worked 
each  day,  what  he  did,  how  much, 
and  the  amount  paid  him  by  the  day, 
week,  month  and  year. 

The  merchants’  accounts  should 
show  the  name  and  address  of  mer- 
chants, articles  purchased  with  de- 
tails as  to  quantity,  quality,  cost  and 
condition  of  purchase. 

Report  of  visitors  should  be  made 
daily  and  should  show  by  count  or 
estimate  the  number  which  pass 
through  each  park,  or  used  it  for 
service  and  games.  Daily  reports  are 
essential.  A foreman  or  patrolman 
can  give  a better  guess  of  their  num- 
ber the  day  the  report  is  made  then 
ever  afterward.  Counts  should  be 
made  frequently  to  confirm  the 
guesses  and  increase  the  accuracy  of 
the  judgment. 

Tables  for  statistical  work  should 
show  the  area  of  all  parks,  their  sub- 
division, length,  width,  area  of  roads 
and  paths.  Square  feet  of  all  flower 
beds  and  plantation,  number  and  kind 
of  trees  and  plants,  and  other  similar 
information. 

The  divisions  and  sub-divisions,  and 
detail  of  accounts  ‘is  the  same  as  the 
divisions  and  sub-divisions  and  the 
detail  of  the  work.  It  is  based  upon 
the  principle  that  if  anything  is  worth 
doing  it  is  worth  making  a record 
of,  especially  if  it  is  done  for  the  pub- 
lic. Furthermore,  from  records  must 
come  the  interpretation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  park,  for  the  immaterial,  in- 
visible something  is  most  important, 
that  something  which  serves  our  high- 
er and  better  nature — the  spirit  of 
mankind.  If  the  system  of  accounting 
fails  in  this,  it  fails  in  its  most  im- 
portant function. 

The  daily  report  to  the  superinten- 
dent should  be  a statement  giving  him 
the  detail  of  the  work  done  and  pur- 
chases made  with  their  cost  and  the 
distribution  of  the  cost  to  the  several 
accounts. 

The  monthly  report  is  made  by  the 
superintendent  to  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners giving  the  summary  of  his 
daily  report,  with  such  explanation 
and  comments  as  is  called  for. 

The  annual  report  is  by  the  Com- 
sission  to  the  public  containing  the 
summary  of  the  monthly  reports,  of 
the  superintendent  with  remarks  and 
recommendations  for  the  coming 
year. 


The  hundred  and  more  headings 
needed  in  all  park  accounting  must 
be  arranged  in  order  and  in  sequence. 

Each  item  as  soon  as  it  occurs 
should  at  once  be  entered  in  its 
proper  place  and  carried  forward  in 
an  orderly  manner  until  it  reaches 
the  summary,  and  conversely  each 
summary  must  be  easily  reduced  back 
to  all  its  iterhs.  The  principles  by 
which  this  is  done  are  very  simple, 
the  details,  however,  are  numerous, 
but  if  rightly  done,  it  is  easily  done 
and  the  result  gives  satisfaction  and 
worth  the  trouble  of  doing. 

The  Problem  Solved. 

I have  solved  this  problem  in  sev- 
eral ways,  but  all  except  the  last  be- 
came so  cumbersome  that  they  died 
by  their  own  weight.  It  is  not  a diffi- 
cult problem  to  solve  if  one  has  time 
and  patience  and  does  not  weary  of 
the  continual  transferring  of  figures, 
or  the  mistakes  he  makes  in  doing  so. 

In  telling  of  the  system  I now  use, 
I shall  not  go  into  detail,  it  would 
take  too  long  and  be  exceedingly 
tedious,  but  will  state  briefly  the 
course  each  item  of  information  takes 
in  order  to  get  into  the  summary  and 
the  tables  needed  for  comparison. 

As  to  items  of  work.  Men  who 
work  alone  to  fill  out  a slip  (exhibit  No. 
1)  which  gives  name,  date,  hours  be- 
ginning and  ending  work,  time  spent 
in  doing  each  particular  piece  of 
work.  The  time  unit  is  one-tenth 
of  an  hour,  or  six  minutes.  The  pay 
for  each  time  unit  is  in  cents  and 
decimals  of  a cent,  thus  eliminating 
all  common  fractions. 

Foreman  with  men  gives  the  same 
information  on  a slip  ruled  for  seven- 
teen men  and  eleven  different  kinds 
of  work  (exhibit  No.  2).  These  two 
slips  make  up  the  field  account  of 
the  work. 

The  items  are  transferred  in  the 
office  to  the  daily  time  sheet  (ex- 
hibit No.  3),  ruled  on  the  left  for  em- 
ployees’ names,  on  the  top  for  detail 
of  work  done,  at  the  intersection, 
a square  for  the  time  used  in  hours 
and  decimals  of  an  hour.  On  the 
right  is  the  sum  of  time  worked  and 
the  amount  paid.  At  the  bottom  the 
sum  of  time,  work  with  cost,  cost 
for  each  detail  of  work.  The  time 
and  cost  column  at  the  bottom  bal- 
ance with  the  same  columns  on  the 
right.  These  sheets  are  then  placed 
on  my  desk  and  I fill  out  the  addi- 
tional spaces  at  the  bottom,  where 
is  shown  the  appropriation,  division 
by  service,  the  park,  and  the  division 
by  work  debited.  This  ends  my  part. 
In  doing  this  there  passes  before  me, 
in  review,  the  work  of  each  em- 
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ployee  for  the  day,  and  the  time  and 
cost  of  each  detail.  The  office  help 
could  do  this  in  nearly  every  par- 
ticular as  well  as  myself,  but  by 
doing  it  myself  I get  a bird’s-eye 
view  of  everything  that  has  been 
done.  I know  of  nothing  that  will 
put  the  superintendent  in  closer  touch 
with  his  work.  It  takes  less  than 
twenty  minutes  a day. 

The  daily  sheet  (exhibit  No.  3)  is 
the  source  of  all  other  accounts  and 
reports  for  labor,  and  from  it  is  made 
up  the  payroll  and  the  workmen’s  ac- 
counts. (Exhibit  No.  4)  keeping 
tabs  on  appropriations,  expenses,  for 
each  park,  service,  and  functions. 

The  monthly  work  sheet  (exhibit 
No.  5)  gives  the  total  for  the  month 
of  the  time  and  cost  charged  against 
each  detail  of  work.  The  summary 
of  the  monthly  sheet  is  carried  for- 
ward to  the  yearly  sheet  (exhibit  No. 
6),  this  is  ruled  vertically  with  col- 
umns for  each  month  and  with  hori- 
zontal divisions  of  three  lines  each 
— one  for  work,  one  for  bills,  and  one 
for  total  of  both. 

The  summary  of  the  yearly  sheet 
is  carried  forward  to  decade  sheet 
(exhibit  No.  7)  so  that  comparison 
can  be  made  of  the  expenses  for  any 
park  or  detail  of  work  year  after 
year.  So  far  I have  no  comparison 
to  make,  for  I have  only  one  year’s  ac- 
counts. 

I fear  my  description  of  the  work 
account  does  not  make  it  appear  as 
simple  as  it  is,  for  it  is  not  confus- 
ing when  , learnt.  It  enables  one  to 
put  his  finger  on  any  item  of  cost 
he  is  interested  in,  either  the  sum- 
mary or  the  detail  of  it.  This  sys- 
tem takes  the  least  time  of  any  I 
know.  One  girl  can  take  care  of  the 
work  account  of  100  men.  It  costs 
about  2 per  cent  of  the  payroll,  and 
saves  five  times  that  by  increased 
efficiency,  besides  the  clear  cut  knowl- 
edge one  gets  of  his  work. 

As  to  Articles  Purchased. 

Foremen  state  their  needs  on  re- 
quisition cards  (exhibit  No.  8),  if  ap- 
proved, a requisition  is  filled  out  (ex- 
hibit No.  9).  Each  article  purchased 
is  recorded  on  a purchase  card  (ex- 
hibit No.  10)  and  filed  under  the 
initial  letter  of  the  first  noun  in  its 
name.  These  cards  are  ruled  to  al- 
low the  same  distribution  as  to  ap- 
propriation, park  and  service,  as  the 
daily  time  sheet,  and  in  addition  tells 
from  whom  the  purchase  is  made, 
cost,  when  delivered,  how  used,  date, 
and  detail  as  to  quantity,  quality, 
trade  mark  or  other  description. 

These  cards  have  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  purchase  account  that  the 


daily  time  sheets  have  to  the  work 
account.  From  them  the  merchants’ 
accounts  are  made  up.  The  mer- 
chants’ bills  are  used  only  for  check- 
ing. They  are  paid  by  voucher  (ex- 
hibit No.  11)-  These  cards,  like  the 
daily  time  sheet,  take  the  place  of  the 
day-book  or  blotter  in  ordinary  book- 
keeping, and  the  transferring  of  the 
accounts  that  of  posting  into  the 
ledger,  except  that  in  this  system  we 
may  post  in  five  or  more  different 
ways,  if  it  is  desired  to  do  full  post- 
ing, if  not  we  post  so  much  of  the 
account  as  we  are  interested  in. 
Should  it  afterward  be  desired  to  post 
the  other  items  it  can  be  done  with- 
out any  more  labor  than  if  done  at 
once. 

In  addition  to  posting  to  the  mer- 
chants’ vouchers  it  is  necessary  to 
post  to  the  monthly  purchase  sheet 
(exhibit  No.  12)  so  as  to  show  the 
accounts  with  each  appropriation, 
park  and  service.  The  summary  of 
the  monthly  sheets  is  carried  to  the 
yearly  sheet  and  written  on  the  sec- 
ond line  under  the  work  account  of 
the  same  title,  the  two  accounts  be- 
coming merged  as  one  in  the  total. 

Every  transfer  between  park  and 
foreman  is  supposed  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a transfer  card  (exhibit  No. 
13),  approved  by  the  superintendent, 
and  receipted  by  the  person  who  re- 
ceives the  article,  the  card  stating 
where  from  and  to  whom.  In  practice 
this  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  part 
of  what  I do.  The  plan  seems  all 
right,  but  the  result  is  largely  a 
failure.  The  reason,  I imagine  is  my- 
self, for  I have  not  followed  it  up. 

Such  transfer  cards  as  come  to  the 
office  are  filed  under  the  article  trans- 
ferred. If  it  is  a tool  or  article  that 
will  be  in  use  the  coming  year  a 
change  in  the  inventory  card  is  made. 
If  it  is  an  article  to  be  used  in  the 
work  it  is  charged  against  the  work 
the  same  as  if  purchased  and  a place 
or  store-room  (it  is  most  always 
from  the  store-room)  credited  and  a 
credit  or  sales  card  made  out. 

The  sales  card  (exhibit  No.  14) 
gives  the  same  information  as  the 
purchase  card,  but  is  posted  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  account. 

An  inventory  card  (exhibit  No.  15) 
is  made  out  for  each  article  on  hand 
that  will  last  over  into  the  next  year, 
giving  detail  description,  how  brand- 
ed or  marked,  cost,  present  value, 
where  located,  in  whose  care,  where 
from  and  date.  These  are  filed  alpha- 
betically by  the  initial  letter  of  the 
first  noun  in  the  name.  Whenever 
a tool  or  article  is  scrapped  a sales 
card  is  made  out  the  same  as  if  sold, 


but  “scrapped”  is  written  across  it. 
The  inventory  card  for  that  article 
is  taken  out  of  the  inventory  file  and 
the  word  “dead”  written  across  it 
and  placed  in  the  dead  inventory  box. 

Tools  and  articles  placed  in  the  in- 
ventory during  the  current  year  are 
transferred  from  the  purchase  card 
each  month. 

The  inventory  is  purely  a memo- 
randum record;  it  does  not  enter  in- 
to or  affect  any  other  account,  ex- 
cept once  a year  the  value  repre- 
sented by  the  inventory  is  included 
in  the  statement  of  real  and  personal 
property  under  the  care  of  the  Park 
Commission. 

The  employees’  records  (exhibit 
No.  4),  are  taken  from  the  daily  time 
sheet  and  show  where  and  what  he 
did,  time  it  took,  and  amount  paid. 
This  is  a memorandum  account  and 
is  not  carried  further. 

To  obtain  employment  applicants 
fill  out  a blank  (exhibit  No.  16)  to 
be  approved  by  the  Employment 
Committee  of  the  Park  Board,  prefer- 
ence being  given  to  citizens. 

Record  of  visitors  to  the  parks  or 
to  the  games  has  so  far  been  made  on 
memorandum  cards  (exhibit  No.  17). 
These  are  not  ruled  or  printed  in  any 
form  because  the  same  information 
is  not  continually  called  for.  If  a 
daily  account  was  kept  of  everything 
done  on  the  parks  it  would  take  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  be  very  cost- 
ly, therefore,  we  take  counts  of  cer- 
tain typical  conditions  for  a week  or 
more,  at  different  periods  of  the  year, 
and  then  work  from  averages.  We  al- 
so take  counts  of  extraordinary 
events,  special  occasions,  and  make 
deductions  from  them.  Experience  in 
judging  makes  these  records  ap- 
proximately correct,  especially  as 
they  have  to  fit  in  with  other  records. 
They  have  to  balance  up,  as  it  were, 
with  known  facts,  and  the  superin- 
tendent will  not  go  far  wrong  in  his 
estimate  if  he  cares  to  take  the 
trouble  to  work  them  out. 

In  order  to  standardize  the  work 
and  know  how  much  a man  ought  to 
accomplish  for  a given  period  of 
time  requires  experience  and  judg- 
ment. I do  not  believe  it  can  be 
worked  out  by  any  set  of  tables  or 
record  keeping.  Such  tables  should 
follow  what  is  done  and  not  be  made 
from  presupposed  ideas  of  what  ought 
to  be.  A man  has  not  the  same  ca- 
pacity for  work  any  two  hours  in  a 
day,  or  in  two  days  in  a week,  or  in 
two  years  of  his  life.  True,  there 
are  periods  in  his  life  when  the  varia- 
tion is  but  slight,  but  if  he  lives  long 
enough  these  variations  are  sure  to 
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be  marked  and  allowance  must  be 
made.  Also,  beside  the  seasonable 
and  age  variation  there  are  many- 
other  things  that  affect  a man’s 
working  period,  and  all  is  to  be 
reckoned  with  if  equity  and  justice 
is  to  be  done  the  workman. 

Man  is  not  a machine  and  the  “joy 
of  work”  should  not  be  destroyed,  nor 
should  the  spirit  be  broken.  Never- 
theless, tables  giving  the  standard 
time  for  doing  standard  units  of 
work  are  helpful  if  rightly  used,  or 
they  may  become  cruelty  itself  if  in- 
discriminately used.  I shall  not  at- 
tempt to  give  the  tables  I work  out 
for  myself,  for  it  would  take  too 
long  to  explain  the  exceptions  that 
have  to  be  made,  and  the  exceptions 
are  of  greater  importance  than  the 
tables. 

This  paper  is  already  so  long.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  mak- 
ing out  of  the  daily  report  for  the 
superintendent,  the  monthly  report 
for  the  Commissioners,  or  the  annual 
report  for  the  public.  These  reports 
are  the  resultant  of  all  record  and 
account  keeping,  but  it  is  so  self- 
evident  how  these  reports  should  be 
made  out,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  give  emphasis  to  my  special 
method. 

I have  not  made  myself  clear  as 
to  what  I have  tried  to  explain,  and 
the  worst  of  it  is  I do  not  see  how 
I can  improve  upon  it  much  without 
going  more  into  detail  or  to  write  a 
text-book  giving  all  the  blanks  and 
examples  to  be  worked  out. 

The  new  thing  about  all  this,  at 
least  it  is  new  to  me,  is  the  arranging 
around  the  four  sides  of  a table  of 
figures,  any  number  of  ways  of  dis- 
tributing their  value,  providing  that 
each  distribution  includes  their  whole 
value.  That  it  is  just  as  practical 
to  have  a five  or  ten  entry  book- 


keeping as  it  is  to  have  single  and 
double  entry  bookkeeping,  and  fur- 
thermore, although  this  is  not  new, 
they  can  be  kept  in  such  a way  that 
comparison  by  the  index  method  of 
statistics  is  easily  made,  and  the  bur- 
den of  much  of  the  details  can  be 
lessened  by  mnemonic  symboliza- 
tion and  the  facility  of  working  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  decimal 
point. 

If  what  I have  stated  seems  like 
a rehashing  of  an  old  subject,  that  of 
ordinary  bookkeeping,  then  I have 
failed.  I do  not  know  of  another  sys- 
tem which  attempts  the  results  this 
does  that  can  accomplish  it  with  so 
little  work.  The  old  double  entry 
system  of  bookkeeping  is  but  little 
used  under  modern  industrial  condi- 
tions. There  are  short  cuts,  and  the 
elimination  of  “dead  wood”  every- 
where. Every  one  wants  to  know  the 
cost  of  making,  of  selling,  how  much 
they  owe  or  is  owing  to  them. 

It  is  a matter  of  business,  and  the 
measure  of  success  is  the  amount 
gained.  But  park  work  is  not  busi- 
ness— it  is  service.  Its  measure  is 
not  how  much  we  can  get,  but  how 
much  we  can  give,  and  nothing  is 
dead  that  gives  light  on  the  giving 
or  tends  to  interpret  the  needs  of  the 
public.  This  nation,  in  common  with 


The  boulevards  and  parkways  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  are  under  the 
control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners,  who  have  by 
charter  provision,  a general  mainte- 
nance tax  of  2 mills  against  all  real 
estate  property  and  a special  mainte- 
nance tax  of  10  cents  per  front  foot 


other  nations,  is  trying  to  learn  a 
brand  new  thing;  that  is,  how  to 
make  cities  so  that  men  and  women 
can  be  grown  out  of  children  who 
must  live  in  cities  and  whose  parents 
were  born  and  bred  in  cities.  No  one 
knows  how  to  do  it  now,  and  the  rec- 
ords and  accounts  such  as  I have  out- 
lined will  help  give  the  data  by  which 
we  can  learn.  Therefore,  the  sys- 
tem now  proposed  is  an  effort  to  help 
through  the  medium  of  accounting, 
the  making  of  a better  balanced  city. 
If  I am  right  in  this  then  so  much 
of  this  system  is  new.  We  have  ap- 
proached accounting  from  a different 
angle.  This  system  is  applicable  to 
any  other  department  or  to  the  city 
as  a whole,  and  any  city  who  would 
adopt  it  would  know  within  only 
three  days  back  just  where  it  stood 
in  regard  to  any  expenditure  and 
would  have  on  file  a record  of  what 
every  employee  had  done  by  his  own 
statement  or  the  statement  of  his 
foreman.  The  larger  the  city  the  less 
expensive  and  the  more  efficient  the 
system  would  become. 

I have  brought  with  me  a set  of 
the  seventeen  blanks  used,  but  have 
not  included  them  as  a part  of  this 
paper,  but  should  any  member  of  this 
association  care  for  a set,  I will  glad- 
ly send  them. 


on  all  property  fronting  on  boule- 
vards and  parkways  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Board,  which  is  used  for 
the  general  maintenance  of  the  boule- 
vards and  parkways.  This  mainte- 
nance consists  of  repairing,  cleaning 
and  oiling  the  roadways,  repairing  and 
cleaning  sidewalks,  and  curbs,  trim- 


ROADWAY  MAINTENANCE  and  LAWN  SPACE  WIDTHS 

By  Fred  Gabelman,  Engineer  Board  of 
Park  Commissioners,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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raing  and  maintaining  trees,  cutting 
grass  and  general  upkeep  of  the  lawn 
space  between  the  curb  line  and  the 
property  line;  this  is  all  done  by  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  out  of 
the  aforesaid  funds  provided  for  this 
purpose.  The  first  seeding,  sodding 
and  tree  planting  is  done  by  the 
Board  out  of  construction  funds. 

The  standard  width  of  roadways  on 
boulevards  and  parkways  is  40  feet, 
but  on  account  of  the  immense 
amount  of  automobile  and  pleasure 
traffic  on  the  boulevards,  we  are  plan- 
ning new  roadways  50  feet  wide.  The 
standard  boulevard  is  100  feet  wide, 
which  is  subdivided  into  a 40  foot 
roadway  and  a 30  foot  lawn  space  on 
each  side  with  an  8 foot  artificial 
stone  sidewalk  in  each  lawn  space  5 
feet  from  the  property  line.  In  this 
30  foot  lawn  space  are  three  rows  of 
trees,  planted  and  maintained  by  the 
Board,  one  row  4 feet  from  the  curb 
and  a row  2 ^ feet  each  side  of  the 
sidewalk,  set  about  45  feet  apart  with 
the  center  row  staggered.  A few  of 
the  boulevards  are  only  80  feet  wide. 
These  are  on  short  connecting  links 
in  the  boulevard  system  where  an  old 
street  through  a built-up  section  of 
the  city  could  not  be  widened  to  the 
standard  width  of  100  feet  without 
considerable  expense  and  damage  to 
the  abutting  property.  The  lawn 
spaces  on  these  80  foot  boulevard 
links  are  20  feet  wide  in  which  are  6 
foot  artificial  stone  sidewalks  four 
feet  from  the  property  lines,  and  two 
rows  of  trees  4 feet  from  curb  line  and 
2 feet  from  property  line,  spaced  about 
45  feet  apart.  The  new  boulevards  on 
account  of  the  increased  width  of 
roadway  are  110  feet  wide.  In  the 
residential  sections  of  the  city,  the 
buildings  are  usually  set  back  from 
30  to  50  feet  from  the  boulevard 
lines,  which,  with  the  well  kept  and 
maintained  boulevards  and  private 
lawns,  gives  a broad  avenue  between 
the  building  lines  that  is  very  pleasing 
and  effective  and  in  which  the  people 
of  this  city  take  a great  deal  of  pride. 

The  streets  under  the  control  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Works  are  50 
and  60  feet  wide  with  possibly  the  60- 
foot  width  the  predominant  width;  a 
few  of  the  main  thoroughfares  are 
70,  80  and  100  feet  wide.  On  near- 
ly all  the  residential  streets,  except 
the  main  business  thoroughfares,  the 
roadways  are  26  feet  wide  with  a 12- 
foot  lawn  space  in  which  is  a 5-foot 
artificial  stone  sidewalk  5 feet  from 
curb  lines  on  the  50-foot  streets,  and 
a 17-foot  lawn  space  in  which  is  a 
5-foot  artificial  stone  sidewalk  7 feet 


from  curb  lines  on  the  60-foot  streets 
on  each  side  of  the  roadway.  In  the 
old  section  (the  section  prior  to  its 
extension  April  6,  1909)  of  the  city 
there  is  a Charter  provision  fixing  the 


width  of  roadways  at  3-5  of  the  width 
of  the  street,  but  almost  all  of  the 
residential  streets  have  been  improved 
with  roadways  26  feet  wide  which  was 
fixed  by  special  ordinance  for  each 


street  or  part  of  street  before  it  was 
improved.  In  1909  the  city  was  ex- 
tended from  an  area  of  27.7  square 
miles  to  an  area  of  596  square  miles. 
The  roadways  in  this  new  territory 
are  all  26  feet  wide,  unless  a different 
width  is  established  by  Ordinance. 
The  new  Charter  adopted  August  4, 
1908,  provided  that  in  new  territory 
added  to  the  city,  the  width  of  the 
roadway  in  every  street  shall  be  26 
feet,  but  a roadway  of  different  width 
may  be  established  at  any  time  by 
ordinance.  The  width  of  roadways 
(fixed  by  special  ordinances)  on 
streets  in  which  there  are  street  car 
lines  are  from  36  feet  to  40  feet  on 
the  50  and  60-foot  streets. 

The  citizens  of  this  city  are  very 
much  pleased  with  the  reduced  width 
of  roadway.  It  not  only  lessens  the 
expense  of  improving  the  street,  but 
the  added  width  of  green  lawn  space 
is  very  much  more  effective  than  an 
unnecessary  width  of  roadway.  We 
find  26  feet  is  wide  enough  on  all  or- 
dinary residential  streets,  outside  of 
streets  in  which  there  are  car  lines. 

There  is  no  ordinance  or  provision 
giving  the  city  authority  to  sod  and 
maintain  the  lawn  spaces,  nor  requir- 
ing the  property  owners  to  sod  and 
maintain  them,  but  the  property  own- 
ers almost  invariably  sod  and  main- 
tain these  lawn  spaces  the  same  as 
they  would  care  for  the  lawn  on  their 
own  property.  They  do  this  cheer- 
fully, and  take  great  pride  in  it. 

The  street  cleaning  department 
keeps  the  roadway  portion  of  the 
street  clean,  and  cuts  the  weeds  in 
front  of  unimproved  property  as  often 
as  they  need  cutting.  This  is  done 
out  of  the  general  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Council  for  this  purpose. 

One  row  of  trees,  set  about  33  feet 
apart,  is  planted  in  the  center  of  the 
lawn  space  between  the  curb  and  side- 
walk on  each  side  ot  the  roadway. 
By  Charter  provision,  the  city  has 
authority  to  pass  ordinances  and  let 
contracts  to  plant  trees  on  the  streets 
and  tax  the  abutting  property  the 
same  as  for  other  street  improve- 
ments. The  contracts  for  tree  plant- 
ing provide  for  three  years  mainte- 
nance. After  that  they  are  trimmed 
and  taken  care  of,  but  not  replaced  or 
reset,  by  the  Forestry  Department 
out  of  funds  under  disposal  of  Board 
of  Public  Works  appropriated  by  the 
Common  Council.  Trees  have  been 
planted  on  practically  all  of  the  built 
up  residential  streets,  and  are  being 
planted  on  the  newer  residential 
streets  as  fast  as  the  other  street  im- 
provements are  made. 
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ADVERTISING  CEMETERY  LANDSCAPE  BEAUTY 


Woodmere  Cemetery,  Detroit,  has  recently  issued  a 
beautiful  descriptive  picture  book  of  the  grounds  that  sets 
forth  in  an  unusually  forceful  and  attractive  manner  the 
beauties  of  the  grounds.  It  is  executed  in  the  finest  style 
of  art  printing  and  the  text  is  cleverly  and  definitely  ap- 
plied to  the  pictures  in  such  a way  as  to  attract  interest 
to  each  individual  view  and  forcibly  impress  even  the 
most  casual  reader  with  the  beauty  of  the  grounds. 

It  is  one  of  the  finest  efforts  to  make  good  advertis- 
ing use  of  the  landscape  beauty  of  the  modern  cemetery. 

The  natural  beauty  of  the  site  now  know  as  Woodmere 
Cemetery  is  recorded  far  back  in  the  days  of  the  French 
occupation  of  Detroit  and  vicinity,  prior  to  the  eventful 
year  of  1760,  and  is  in  fact  perpetuated  in  Indian  legends. 
Once  the  favorite  hunting  ground  and  camping  place  of 
the  Indian,  then  the  highly  prized  farm  and  homestead  of 
the  original  French  settler,  its  heavily  wooded  hill  sides, 
long  vistas  of  rolling  land,  exquisite  water  glimpses,  and 
natural  park-like  aspects,  have  won  for  Woodmere  an  in- 
ternational reputation. 

The  land  is  high,  undulating  and  drains  naturally  from 
the  hills  and  groves  down  to  the  picturesque  lagoon  and 
the  river,  which  winds  tranquilly  across  the  center  of 
Woodmore  and  joins  the  River  Rouge.  This  lagoon  and 


river  have  been  used  as  the  keynote  of  the  landscape  gar- 
dening which  for  years  has  distinguished  Woodmere 
from  all  other  cemeteries  of  this  country,  with  water 
gardens  of  surpassing  beauty,  luxuriant  growths  includ- 
ing the  gorgeous  Egyptian  lotus. 

The  stately  entrance  gates  of  Woodmere,  on  West  Fort 
Street,  one  of  Detroit’s  radiating  thoroughfares,  are  about 
four  and  three-quarters  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city. 
Slowly,  but  consistently,  Woodmere  has  grown  until  now 
it  embraces  about  three  hundred  acres,  developed  to  the 
highest  degree  under  the  skill  of  the  landscape  gardener. 
From  the  very  inception  of  Woodmere  Cemetery  it  has 
been  the  aim  and  ideal  to  exclude  all  that  is  morbid  and 
depressing  and  provide  a beautiful  resting  place  for  those 
who  sleep.  The  symbol  of  Woodmere  is  hope  and  life, 
not  grief  and  death. 

The  Woodmere  Cemetery  Association  was  organized 
in  July,  1867,  and  the  first  Board  of  Directors  was  com- 
posed of  these  men  who  have  figured  prominently  in  the 
history  of  Detroit:  John  J.  Bagley,  David  Preston,  Moses 
W.  Field,  M.  S.  Smith,  Eber  B.  Ward,  Elon  W.  Hudson, 
C.  I.  Walker,  David  M.  Richardson,  Lemuel  H.  Davis, 
Bela  Hubbard,  Daniel  Scotten  and  Jefferson  Wiley.  For 
nearly  ten  years  the  late  Governor  John  J.  Bagley  served 
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UMBRELLA  ELMS  TOWER  ABOVE  THE 
SOMBER  SHAIOWS  OF  THE  PINES. 


EVERY  TURN  DISCLOSES  A NEW  NATURAL  BEAUTY. 


GIANT  TREES  STILL  REAR  THEIR  HEADS  ABOVE  WINDING  ROADS  DISCLOSE  UNEXPECTED  NATURAL 
THEIR  NEIGHBORS.  BEAUTIES. 
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HOW  THE  TREES  LEND  THEMSELVES  TO  SCENIC  CLEARING  AWAY  HAS  DISCLOSED  TREES 

EFFECTS.  OF  GREAT  BEAUTY. 


WINDING  ROADWAY  IN  WOODMERE. 


LUXURIANT  TRAILING  FOLIAGE  DISPLAYED 
ON  TREE  TRUNKS. 


NATURAL  GROWTH  OF  THE  WOODS  UNDISTURBED. 
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as  president.  Four  presidents  of  Woodmere,  John  J 
Bagley,  Isaac  M.  Swain,  Rufus  W.  Gillett  and  James  A. 
Brown,  now  rest  under  the  shade  of  its  elms. 

The  landscape  gardening  of  Woodmere  Cemetery  has 
received  the  most  thoughtful  attention  from  the  first. 
The  natural  curves  of  the  land  have  been  considered, 


though  no  less  attractive.  In  some  sections  umbrella 
elms  tower  protectingly  above  the  sombre  shadows  cast 
by  the  pines  at  their  feet.  Nature  has  so  located  the 
trees  that  they  lend  themselves  to  the  general  scheme 
of  scenic  effect,  and  has  lost  no  opportunity  of  using 
tree  trunks  for  the  display  of  luxuriant  trailing  foliage. 


LEAFY  NATURAL  ARBOR  OVER  A ROADWAY. 


whether  through  woods  or  beside  placid  waters.  Most 
of  the  natural  growth  of  the  woods  has  been  undisturbed, 
except  for  the  making  of  roadways. 

The  chapel  nestles  amid  the  foliage  of  oaks  and  maples, 
flanked  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  shrubbery.  Roads 
wind  here  and  there,  disclosing  at  every  turn  natural 
beauties  quite  unlooked  for.  There  are  stretches  of  open 
lands  where  the  growth  is  less  dense  than  elsewhere, 


Here  and  there  a Lombardy  Poplar,  contrasting  pic- 
turesquely with  the  surrounding  foliage,  stands  like  a 
sentinel,  and  many  trees  which  stood  as  giants  in  the  days 
gone  by,  still  rear  their  heads  majestically  above  their  neigh- 
bors. 

The  clearing  away  has  disclosed  trees  of  great  beauty, 
formerly  lost  sight  of  and  every  turn  of  the  road  dis- 
closes some  additional  natural  beauty  or  profusion  and 
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variety  of  growth.  Roadways  curve  and  intersect,  pass- 
ing beneath  overhanging  branches  or  leading  out  into 
the  open.  The  flowering  plants  and  shrubs  of  Wood- 
mere  are  shown  in  countless  variety  and  are  of  great- 
beauty. 

Here  and  there  trees  meet  overhead,  the  branches  grow- 
ing low,  afford  vistas  of  distant  landscapes,  while  but  a 
few  yards  away,  the  view  is  more  open  though  of  equal 
beauty. 

The  roadways  conform  with  the  natural  lay  of  the 
land;  many  follow  old  Indian  trails.  There  are  nooks 
of  Woodmere  where  the  natural  growth  is  made  to  adorn 
a wider  area.  Upwards  of  an  hundred  acres  of  great 
natural  beauty  have  recently  been  added  to  Woodmere, 
and  constant  efforts  are  made  to  add  to  the  variety  of 
shrubbery  and  the  floral  growths.  The  entire  enclosure 


lends  itself  to  every  effort  to  maintain  or  add  to  natural 
conditions. 

The  Woodmere  Chapel  and  Crematorium  is  one  of  the 
finest  structures  of  its  kind.  Careful  research  was  made, 
and  famous  chapels  of  this  country  and  England  were 
inspected  before  plans  were  drawn  for  the  Woodmere 
Chapel  and  Crematorium.  The  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
the  architecture  and  the  natural  beauty  of  environment 
have  already  made  their  appeal.  The  crematorium,  the 
result  of  careful  designing  and  construction  by  com- 
petent electrical  engineers,  is  in  equipment  unsurpassed 
by  any  like  structure  in  the  world. 

The  officers  of  the  Woodmere  Cemetery  Association 
are:  President,  E.  Y.  Swift;  vice-president,  Wm.  H. 
Murphy;  treasurer,  Rufus  G.  Lathrop;  secretary  and  su- 
perintendent, M.  H.  Winters. 


LEGAL  DECISION  ON  RIGHT  TO  CREMATE  BODY 


In  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Evans  v. 
T.  Evans  and  others,  decided  by 
Judge  Dickson  in  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio, 
May  22,  1912,  it  was  held  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  a widow,  as  the  heir  or 
next-of-kin  of  her  deceased  husband 
to  dispose  of  his  body  in  a reasonable 
and  sanitary  manner,  and  where  in 
conformity  with  his  expressed  desire 
she  elects  to  cremate  his  body,  injunc- 
tion will  not  lie  against  that  method 
of  disposal,  where  based  only  on  sen- 
timental objections  to  cremation  on 
the  part  of  other  near  relatives.  The 
court  proceedings  are  so  novel  and 
important  in  their  effect  upon  future 
controversies  of  this  kind,  and  dis- 
pose so  clearly  the  differences  of 
opinion  existing  as  to  the  proper  dis- 
position of  the  remains  of  the  dead, 
that  we  give  the  following  copious 
extracts: 

The  complainant  complained  that 
the  defendants  were  about  “to  cre- 
mate and  consign  to  ashes  the  body 
of  Frank  B.  Evans,  recently  deceased: 
that  she  and  her  family  believe  that 
the  cremation  of  a body  is  contrary 
to  religion  and  the  will  of  God,  and 
that  unless  restrained,  the  defendant 
will  cause  her  to  suffer  irreparable  in- 
jury; that  cremation  is  not  Christian 
burial,  and  that  she  will  suffer  great 
distress  of  mind  and  anguish  of  spirit 
if  the  body  of  her  brother  were  cre- 
mated and  that  she  would  lose  her 
interest  in  her  brother’s  body,”  and 
she  asks  for  an  injunction,  tempor- 
ary, then  final. 

During  the  trial  Nettie  E.  Bruce,  a 
sister,  testified: 

By  Mr.  Black — 

Q.  What  relation  are  you  to  Frank 
B.  Evans?  A.  A sister. 

Q.  What  relatives  did  Mr.  Evans 
leave?  A.  What  relatives  did  he 
leave?  He  left  a sister,  Mrs.  Frank 


Mulvy,  Miss  Lizzie  Evans  and  my- 
self, and  a Mrs.  Clark  of  New  York. 

Q.  What  attitude  have  you  toward 
disposing  of  the  body  by  cremation? 
A.  I am  very  much  opposed  to  cre- 
mation, not  exactly  on  religious 
grounds,  but  it  is  the  way  our  family 
feels  on  the  subject. 

Then  Mrs.  Annie  T.  Evans,  the 
widow,  stated  to  the  court: 

My  husband  is  to  be  cremated.  It 
was  his  wish  years  ago,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  way  his  father’s  body 
was  buried  and  the  bones  taken  up, 
he  had  a horror  of  being  buried  in  the 
ground  and  having  his  bones  scat- 
tered afterward.  Two  years  ago  he 
said  he  wanted  to  be  cremated. 

By  Mr.  Robert  A.  Black — 

Q.  After  the  body  is  cremated,  what 
do  you  expect  to  do  with  it?  A.  I will 
take  care  of  the  ashes  in  my  home, 
as  he  requested  me  to  do. 

Q.  It  was  not  your  purpose  to  dis- 
pose of  them  in  any  cemetery?  A. 
No,  I intend  to  take  care  of  them  in 
my  home  as  long  as  I live. 

By  the  Court — 

Q.  Mrs.  Evans,  you  have  heard 
what  these  sisters  say?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  hav- 
ing him  buried  in  the  ground  at  their 
joint  request?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I am  carry- 
ing out  his  wishes.  He  had  a horror 
of  being  put  in  the  ground  on  account 
of  the  way  his  father’s  bones  were 
taken  up. 

Q.  You  are  not  willing  to  join  with 
the  sisters?  A.  No;  I am  going  to 
carry  out  his  wishes. 

Q.  What  are  your  wishes  in  the 
matter?  A.  Why,  I want  to  have  him 
put  into  a retort  and  cremated.  I 
think  it  is  the  only  sanitary  thing  to 
do  and  he  felt  in  that  way  about  it. 

What,  Mr.  Black,  would  you  sug- 
gest should  best  be  done  under  all 
the  circumstances? 


I think  that  this  body  should  be 
disposed  of  in  such  a manner  that 
his  relatives — his  brothers  and  sisters 
— may  come  to  his  grave.  As  your 
Honor  has  seen,  they  are  people  ad- 
vanced in  life,  that  there  is  not  much 
left  to  them  except  the  memory  of 
their  dead,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  ought  to  be  given  that  privilege. 

What  is  your  opinion  as  a lawyer, 
Mr.  Black,  as  to  what  is  just  and 
right — not  a sentimental  opinion,  but 
as  a lawyer? 

I believe  that  the  Court  should 
have  this  body  interred.  The  question 
of  cremation  has  only  been  passed 
upon  once  and  that  is  in  an  English 
report.  You  are  asking  purely  as  to 
law.  The  question  of  the  direction  of 
the  decedent  has  been  passed  upon 
just  once,  and  there  the  decedent 
left  instructions  for  his  body  to  be 
cremated.  It  was  a case  decided  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  in 
1896. 

What  did  he  decide? 

The  body  was  taken  by  force  and 
cremated,  and  the  person  doing  it, 
and  who  was  instructed  by  his  last 
will  to  do  that,  brought  suit  to  re- 
cover the  expenses,  and  the  Court 
refused  to  allow  him  the  expenses. 
The  only  case  in  Ohio  is  the  one  of 
ITerold  v.  Herold,  3 N.  P.  (N.  S.),  405. 
In  that  case  the  decedent  requested 
that  his  body  be  interred  at  a place  a 
very  great  distance  from  where  he 
died.  It  was  objected  to  by  the 
widow  and  supported  by  the  rest  of 
the  family.  The  Court  refused  to 
carry  out  the  request. 

What  was  the  reason  given  for 
that  decision? 

Because  it  was  unreasonable  under 
all  the  circumstances.  The  question 
of  expense  entered  into  that  case. 

What  do  you  mean  by  unreason- 
able? 
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1 mean  that  a body  is  not  property, 
and  it  has  been  repeatedly  held  not 
to  be  property.  There  is  an  inter- 
est that  may  be  had  in  it  arising  out 
of  family  ties.  The  widow  is  not  the 
sole  person  having  that  interest.  She 
cannot  keep  out  the  rest  of  the  family 
from  their  rights. 

Can  they  exclude  her? 

No,  they  cannot.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  widow  to  reduce  that  body 
to  ashes  and  keep  those  ashes  in  the 
house.  Now  that  in  itself  is  startling. 

Has  the  court  anything  to  do  with 
what  is  startling? 

Other  Courts  have  had,  your  Hon- 
or. 

We  have  no  right  to  interfere  with 
any  one’s  conscience  or  religion.  The 
body  must  be  disposed  of.  If  no 
one  interested  in  kinship  will  do  it, 
the  public  must.  The  public  would 
have  a right  under  some  circum- 
stances to  give  it  to  a hospital  for 
dissection.  Now,  whose  duty  is  it 
to  dispose  of  this  body,  Mr.  Black? 

Your  Honor  can  make  the  widow 
dispose  of  it. 

Then  has  not  the  widow  the  right 
to  dispose  of  it? 

Yes. 

Would  she  not  have  a right  to  dis- 
pose of  it  according  to  her  religious 
or  sentimental  feelings? 

She  has  not  an  absolute  right. 

Has  she  not  a right  to  dispose  of 
that  body  as  she  pleases  since  it  is 
her  duty? 

Would  your  Honor  say  that  she 
had  a right  to  give  this  body  to  a 
hospital  ? 

That  question  is  not  before  the 
Court.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  widow 
to  dispose  of  the  body  on  sanitary 
grounds.  Since  the  law  provides  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  widow  as  heir  or 
next-of-kin  to  dispose  of  the  body, 
what  right  have  I in  this  case  to  in- 
terfere? Would  she  not  have  a right 
to  dispose  of  it  as  she  pleases  under 
the  seventh  section  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights — 

“No  person  shall  be  compelled  to 
attend,  erect  or  support  any  place 
of  worship,  or  maintain  any  form  of 
worship,  against  his  consent;  and  no 
preference  shall  be  given  by  law  to 
any  religious  society;  nor  shall  any 
interference  with  the  rights  of  con- 
science be  permitted.” 

How  can  I interfere  with  her  right 
of  conscience,  unless  that  conscience 
should  be  of  such  kind  and  nature  as 
to  be  against  the  law  or  public  policy 
or  the  Constitution? — 

“No  religious  test  shall  be  required 
as  a qualification  for  office,  nor  shall 


any  person  be  incompetent  to  be  a 
witness  on  account  of  his  religious 
belief.  Religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge,  however,  being  essential 
to  good  government,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  pass 
suitable  laws  to  protect  every  re- 
ligious denomination  in  the  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  its  own  mode  of  pub- 
lic worship,  and  to  encourage  schools 
and  the  means  of  instruction.” 

Mr.  Black:  I am  claiming  that  it 
will  outrage  the  sensibilities  of  these 
sisters  to  have  this  body  cremated. 

The  Court:  That  is  why  I asked 
the  widow  if  it  would  be  possible 
for  her  to  join  in  some  agreement 
with  the  sisters.  I had  hoped,  this 
being  a matter  solely  of  conscience, 
that  we  could  get  these  good  people 
together  on  the  conscience  matter 
and  put  this  body  on  a lot,  and  so 
have  the  controversy  ended.  But 
since  I am  a judge  and  must  decide 
according  to  the  law,  and  since  this 
body  belongs  to  the  widow  for  dis- 
position, and  since  it  is  her  wish  that 
it  shall  be  burned,  how  can  I inter- 
fere? 

Your  Honour  in  passing  upon  the 
disposition  of  this  body  is  going  fur- 
ther than  any  Court  heretofore  to 
give  the  body  either  to  the  wife  or 
sisters.  You  are  going  to  shock  the 
sisters  in  allowing  this  body  to  be 
cremated. 

The  Court:  Suppose  you  follow 
that  out,  Mr.  Black.  I have  to  shock 
the  conscience  of  either  Miss  Evans 
and  her  sisters,  or  Mrs.  Evans,  the 
widow — the  conscience  of  someone  is 
bound  to  be  shocked. 

Mr.  Black:  I do  not  recall  that 
she  said  that  she  did  make  this  a 
matter  of  conscience.  She  was  in 
favor  of  cremation  because  it  was 
sanitary  and  she  had  protested 
against  burial  in  the  ground. 

The  Court:  And  Mr.  Evans  had 
requested  it  beforehand,  and  she  re- 
gards it  from  her  standpoint  as  the 
proper  disposition  of  dead  people. 

Mr.  Black:  We  not  only  asked 
for  an  injunction,  but  we  ask  for 
such  further  rights  as  we  may  be  en- 
titled to  in  law  and  equity.  My 
clients  have  been  absolutely  excluded 
from  paying  tribute  of  affection  to 
the  remains  of  their  brother.  It  was 
this  widow’s  purpose  to  have  quick- 
ly taken  this  body  and  consumed  it 
to  ashes  and  then  kept  the  ashes 
about  the  house.  I feel  that  the 
Court — there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  Court  can,  and  I feel  that  the 
Court  ought  to  require  that  the  in- 
terment of  this  body  be  so  deep  that 


the  conditions  that  the  widow  com- 
plains of  as  to  the  future  would  not 
happen.  It  ought  to  be  on  the  con- 
science of  this  Court  to  require  the 
interment  of  this  body,  but  make  the 
condition  that  it  would  be  interred 
in  such  a way  that  no  occasion  of 
having  the  bones  exposed,  as  Mrs. 
Evans  testified  to  on  the  stand,  would 
arise.  How  can  this  Court  in  any 
decency  or  justice  allow  this  widow 
to  cremate  this  body  and  keep  the 
ashes  around  the  house  like  a piece 
of  bric-a-brac.  I think  that  would 
be  carrying  the  proposition  down  to 
the  point  of  ridicule. 

The  Court:  How  can  I interfere 
with  the  morality  or  the  right  of 
conscience  of  anyone  so  long  as  the 
law  is  not  broken?  The  widow  is 
required  to  dispose  of  the  body, 
therefore  she  has  some  ownership  in 
it — a duty  to  perform.  She  may  dis- 
pose of  it  in  any  way  she  sees  fit, 
so  long  as  she  does  not  violate  the 
law.  Suppose  the  wife  desired  inter- 
ment in  the  ground  and  the  sister 
desired  cremation,  what  would  you 
say  should  be  done  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Black:  I would  say  that  your 
Honour  could  not  order  cremation. 
It  is  unusual — because  cremation  is 
extraordinary — it  is  a freak. 

The  Court:  Why  do  you  call  it 
unusual,  Mr.  Black?  In  other  days 
it  was  the  only  method  of  disposing 
of  the  dead. 

Mr.  Black:  There  was  a case — a 
famous  case— a leading  case  in 
America,  upon  what  are  property 
rights,  in  re  Ruggles,  4,  Bradford 
Surrogate,  New  York,  503,  and  I fail 
to  find  a case  reported  where  a ques- 
tion of  the  dead  arose,  in  which  that 
case  was  not  cited  as  a leading  au- 
thority as  the  development  of  the 
attitude  of  the  law  on  that  subject. 
I want  to  read  from  that  case: 

“The  right  to  the  repose  of  the 
grave  necessarily  implies  the  right 
to  its  exclusive  possession.  The 
doctrine  of  the  legal  right  to  open 
a grave  in  a cemetery  after  a certain 
lapse  of  time,  to  receive  another  ten- 
ant, however  it  may  be  sanctioned  by 
custom  in  the  English  churchyards 
or  by  Continental  usage  at  Pere-La- 
Chaise,  and  elsewhere,  will  hardly 
become  acceptable  to  the  American 
mind;  still  less  the  Italian  practice 
of  hastening  the  decomposition  of 
the  dead  by  corrosive  elements. 

“The  right  to  the  individuality  of 
a grave,  if  it  exists  at  all,  evidently 
must  continue  so  long  as  the  remains 
of  the  occupant  can  be  identified — 
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and  the  means  of  identifying  can  only 
be  secured  and  preserved  by  separate 
burial.  The  due  and  decent  preser- 
vation of  human  remains  by  separate 
burial  is  preeminently  due  to  Chris- 
tian civilization,  which  bringing  in 
the  coffin  and  the  sarcophagus,  super- 
seded the  custom  of  burning,  and 
‘gave’  in  Lord  Stowell’s  vivid  phrase, 
‘final  extinction  to  the  sepulchral 
fires.’  ” 

That  was  written  by  a man  who 
was  esteemed  as  considerable  of  a 
scholar  in  America. 


The  Court:  I will  have  to  hold, 
Mr.  Black,  that  the  body  primarily 
belongs  to  the  Government.  No  body 
can  be  disposed  of  by  anyone  without 
a permit  from  the  proper  authority. 
After  the  public  is  through  with  the 
body,  where  does  it  go?  It  goes, 
as  far  as  right  is  concerned,  to  the 
person  whose  duty  it  is  to  dispose 
of  it.  The  widow  here  is  the  heir 
of  the  decedent.  To  prevent  the  au- 
thorities from  taking  it,  the  widow 
must  dispose  of  it.  If  she  sees  fit 
to  take  that  method  of  burial  which 


suits  her  and  does  not  enter  into 
conflict  with  the  laws  of  Ohio,  she 
has  a right  to  exercise  her  wish  ac- 
cording to  her  own  conscience — her 
own  religious  or  moral  beliefs.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  these  sisters’  feel- 
ings and  consciences  will  be  shocked 
by  disposing  of  the  body  by  crema- 
tion, but  since  it  is  not  illegal  and 
the  law  does  not  prevent  it,  this 
Court  cannot  interfere.  The  Court 
will  order  that  an  opportunity  be 
given  before  incineration  for  the 
next-of-kin  to  see  the  body. 


MISSOURI  CEMETERY  ASSOCIATION  MEETS 


The  Missouri  Cemetery  Improve- 
ment Association  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  Columbia  September  10 
and  the  members  were  the  guests  of 
the  Commercial  club.  The  members 
present  were  Oscar  Foelsch  of  St. 
Louis,  a new  member,  A.  E.  Todt  of 
St.  Louis,  J.  A.  Schmiemeier  of  St. 
Louis,  William  Mittelbach  of  Boon- 
ville  and  Mrs.  Bessie  Parker  of  Car- 
thage. Oscar  McNear  of  Columbia, 
superintendent  of  the  Columbia  ceme- 
tery was  also  present  as  was  A.  E. 
Todt  of  St.  Louis,  president  of  the 
association. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in 
the  commercial  club  rooms  at  10:30 
o’clock  and  the  address  of  welcome 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  Woodson  Moss. 
In  his  address  Dr.  Moss  praised  the 
work  of  Oscar  McNear. 

Hon.  N.  T.  Gentry,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Columbia  Cemetery 
Association,  made  a brief  speech  in 


which  he  outlined  the  history  of  the 
cemetery  in  Columbia  which  con- 
tained more  citizens  that  had  gone 
to  their  last  resting  place  than  Co- 
lumbia contained  living  men. 

D.  A.  Robnett  also  made  a speech 
on  the  co-operatiton  of  the  under- 
takers and  the  cemetery  association 
and  J.  A.  Schmiemeier  read  a pa- 
per upon  the  handling  of  the  crowds 
at  the  cemetery. 

It  was  reported  that  Sunday  fu- 
nerals had  been  abolished  in  St.  Louis 
except  where  contagious  disease  ren- 
dered necessary  the  immediate  inter- 
ment of  those  that  died.  The  speak- 
er, who  is  secretary  of  the  St.  Pauls 
and  St.  Peters  Cemetery  in  St.  Louis 
reported  that  there  were  on  an  av- 
erage of  fifteen  funerals  a day  in 
St.  Louis  cemeteries  on  Sundays. 

The  meeting  was  marked  by  a 
number  of  informal  discussions  and 
the  consensus  of  opinion  was  that 


there  would  be  some  legislation  in 
regard  to  a perpetual  fund  for  thte 
care  of  the  cemeteries  of  the  state. 

In  the  afternoon  Prof.  H.  F.  Ma- 
jors of  the  state  university  read  a 
paper  on  trees  and  shrubbery  in  the 
cemeteries  and  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  association  by  acclama- 
tion. 

The  visitors  inspected  the  Colum- 
bia cemetery  and  were  shown  its 
magnificent  drives  by  Oscar  McNear. 

After  the  return  from  the  Ceme- 
tery A.  E.  Todt  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent of  the  association  by  acclama- 
tion and  Oscar  McNear  vice-presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Bessie  Parker  of  Car- 
thage, secretary. 

The  meeting  concluded  by  a ban- 
quet at  the  Virginia  Grill  in  the  even- 
ing at  8 o’clock  at  which  the  visitors 
were  the  guests  of  the  Columbia 
Cemetery  board  and  enjoyed  a very 
pleasant  evening. 


CARE  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  PRIVATE  TOMBS 


Where  Tomb  or  Monument  is  Part  of 
Church. 

There  are  a number  of  English 
cases  which  base  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  upon  the  fact  that  the 
tomb  or  monument  directed  in  the 
particular  instance  to  be  kept  in  re- 
pair is  part  of  the  fabric  of  a church; 
and  so,  being  equivalent  to  a bequest 
in  trust  to  keep  the  church  in  repair, 
a bequest  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
monument  falls  within  the  exception 
to  the  rule  against  perpetuities  which 
exists  in  the  case  of  gifts  to  a char- 
itable use. 

Thus,  in  Hoare  v.  Osborne  (1886) 
L.  R.  1 Eq.  585,  12  Jur.  N.  S.  243,  35 
L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  345,  14  L.  T.  N.  S.  9, 
14  Week.  Rep.  383,  12  Jur.  N.  S.  243, 
where  a testatrix  bequeathed  a sum 
of  money  to  trustees  upon  trust  to 
empower  the  minister  and  church 


wardens  of  a certain  parish  to  receive 
the  dividends  and  apply  them  in 
keeping  in  good  repair  and  order  the 
monument  of  her  mother  in  the  par- 
ish church,  the  vault  in  the  church- 
yard in  which  she  was  interred,  and 
the  ornamental  window  which  she 
directed  her  trustees  to  place  in  the 
church  in  memory  of  her  mother,  it 
was  held  that  although  the  gift  for 
the  perpetual  repair  of  the  vault, 
which  was  not  within  the  church,  was 
void,  yet  that  a gift  for  the  perpetual 
repair  of  the  church  being  a charity, 
the  . provision  relating  to  the  repair 
of  the  window  and  of  the  memorial 
tablet  in  the  church  was  a good  char- 
itable gift. 

In  Re  Rigley  (1867)  36  L.  J.  Ch. 
N.  S.  137,  15  L.  T.  N.  S.  499,  15  Week. 
Rep.  190,  a bequest  to  trustees  to 
apply  the  income  to  keep  up  testa- 


tor’s family  vault  in  a churchyard, 
and  also  a monumental  tablet  erected 
by  testator  to  the  memory  of  his 
family  in  the  parish  church,  and  the 
fabric  whereon  and  under  which  the 
same  stood,  and  the  railing  in  front 
thereof,  was  held  to  be  for  a valid 
charitable  purpose  so  far  as  it  related 
to  the  repair  of  objects  within  the 
church,  but  otherwise  as  to  the  vault 
in  the  churchyard. 

A bequest  to  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  upon  trust 
to  apply  the  income  in  the  mainte- 
nance and  upkeeping  of  a memorial 
tablet  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral, 
which  is  part  of  the  fabric  thereof,  is 
a valid  charitable  bequest.  Re  Bark- 
er (1909)  25  Times  L.  R.  753. 

But  in  Willis  v.  Brown  (1838)  2 
Jur.  987,  a testamentary  direction  that 
a certain  amount  should  be  retained 
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out  of  his  estate  for  the  repair  of  a 
monument,  which  seems  to  have  been 
within  a church,  was  held  not  to  come 
within  the  mortmain  act.  But  this 
case,  as  is  said  in  Theobald  on  Wills, 
p.  362,  is  not  consistent  with  the  oth- 
er authorities. 

But  in  Toole  v.  Hamilton  (1901) 
1 Ir.  Ch.  383,  where  a testatrix  made 
a bequest  to  parish  officers,  to  be  in- 
vested, and  the  interest  thereon  to 
be  applied  to  keeping  the  inclosure 
around  certain  graves  in  repair,  it  was 
held  that  the  graves  not  being  part 
of  the  fabric  of  the  church,  and  the 
direction  not  being  to  spend  the 
money  at  once,  the  gift  was  void  as 
creating  a perpetuity  not  for  charity. 

Trust  for  Limited  Time. 

Since  there  is  nothing  unlawful 
about  a provision  for  the  care  of 
a grave,  a trust  for  such  purpose 
which  does  not  run  counter  to  the 
rule  against  perpetuities  is  valid. 

In  Lloyd  v.  Lloyd  (1852)  2 Sim. 
N.  S.  255,  21  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  596,  16 
Jur.  306,  where  a testator  directed 
that  two  of  the  beneficiaries  of  his 
will  should,  out  of  the  annuities  giv- 
en them,  keep  in  repair  his  tomb  and 
vault,  and  that,  on  default  or  failure, 
they  should  lose  and  forfeit  their 
claim  to  the  annuities,  the  Vice  Chan- 
cellor said:  “I  am  satisfied  that  a di- 
rection simply  for  keeping  a tomb 
in  repair  is  not  a charitable  use,  and 
is  not  of  itself  illegal.  It  may  be 
illegal  to  vest  property  in  trustees  in 
perpetuity  for  such  a purpose.  But 
the  ’ direction  that  the  widow  and  M. 
M.  Lockley  shall,  out  of  their  life 
interests,  keep  the  tomb  in  repair, 
etc.,  is  quite  lawful,  and  they  are 
under  an  obligation  out  of  their  an- 
nuities to  do  so  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  will.” 

A provision  for  repairs  and  for 
keeping  certain  graves  clean  is  obli- 
gatory upon  the  trustee  of  a trust 
created  by  will  for  the  benefit  of  cer- 
tain annuitants,  during  the  continu- 


ance of  the  trust,  but  upon  its  final 
termination  ceases  to  be  of  any  fur- 
ther effect;  but  a provision  for  plac- 
ing flowers  on  the  grave  “once  in  a 
while”  is  so  uncertain  in  its  terms 
as  to  impose  no  obligation  whatever. 
Angus  v.  Noble  (1900)  73  Conn.  56, 
46  Atl.  278. 

While  a testamentary  provision  for 
the  preservation,  adornment,  and  re- 
pair of  a private  monument  may  be 
void  as  creating  a perpetuity  for  a 
use  not  charitable,  a provision  that  a 
suitable  tablet  shall  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  testator’s  widow’s  grave  at 
the  expense  of  his  estate  is  open  to 
no  such,  objection,  as  it  will  be  com- 
pletely performed  upon  the  decease 
of  the  testator’s  wife.  Leonard  v. 


Kenosha  Cemetery,  Kenosha,  Wis., 
has  recently  erected  a boulder  wall, 
of  unusual  and  interesting  construc- 
tion, of  which  two  views  are  shown 


VIEW  OF  PART  OF  BOULDER  WALL, 
SHOWING  DETAILS  OF 
CONSTRUCTION. 


Haworth  (1898)  171  Mass.  496,  51  N. 
E.  7. 

A provision  that  the  family  grave- 
yard shall  be  kept  up  during  the  life 
of  the  testator’s  wife  is  lawful.  Horn- 
berger  v.  Hornberger  (1874)  12 

Heisk.  635. 

But  a testamentary  direction  for 
the  expenditure  of  a sum  of  money 
in  keeping  a testatrix’s  burial  plot  in 
good  condition  is  not  rendered  valid 
by  a direction  that  the  expenditure 
shall  be  made  “within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  the  statute  governing  per- 
petuities,” as  the  limitations  author- 
ized by  statute  are  based  upon  a life 
or  lives,  and  not  at  all  upon  time. 
Re  Fisher  (1899)  2 Connoly,  75,  8 
N.  Y.  Supn.  10. 


herewith.  In  its  construction  three 
hundred  tons  of  drift  boulders  were 
used,  all  of  which  was  obtained  from 
one  farm  in  that  vicinity. 

It  was  designed  by  Architect  Max 
Dunning  of  Chicago  and  built  by 
the  Morse  Granite  Co.,  of  Kenosha. 
It  embodies  850  lineal  feet  of  boul- 
der retaining  wall  with  surmounting 
iron  fence,  costing  about  $15.00  per 
running  foot.  There  are  also  1,400 
lineal  feet  of  fence  with  boulder 
posts  at  25-foot  intervals  and  five 
feet  high  iron  pickets.  The  points 
are  tuck  pointed  with  black  mortar. 

Kenosha  is  favored  with  a group 
of  prosperous  manufacturers  and 
wealthy  women  who  take  pride  in 
beautifying  the  city  and  in  promot- 
ing its  welfare. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Z.  G. 
Simmons,  son  of  the  pioneer  of  the 
same  name,  head  of  the  great  brass 
bed  factory,  who  in  1900  gave  the 
city  a beautiful  public  library  and  a 
Soldiers  Monument,  they  have  built 
a splendid  hospital  and  have  also 
financed  the  construction  of  this 
Cemetery  wall. 


CEMETERY  WALL  OF  BOULDERS 


BOULDER  WALL,  KENOSHA  CEMETERY,  KENOSHA,  WIS. 
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ASKED  AND  ANSWERED 

An  exchange  of  experience  on  practical  matters  by  our  readers.  You 
are  invited  to  contribute  questions  and  answers  to  this  department 


From  Proceedings  of  Association  of  American  Cemetery  Superintendents 


Irrigating  Large  Lawns. 

“What  is  the  best  method  of  irrigat- 
ing large  lawns?” 

The  best  method  to  adopt  depends 
largely  on  the  source  and  efficiency 
of  the  supply  at  command.  If  the 
source  affords  an  ample  and  efficient 
supply  by  gravitation  or  water  is  ob- 
tainable from  the  City  Service  Sys- 
tem in  sufficient  volume  and  pressure, 
the  problem  then  becomes  one  of 
proper  distribution  only.  The  ideal 
plan  as  seen  from  our  point  of  view 
in  Forest  Home  would  be  to  take 
the  supply  from  the  City  Water 
Works  and  distribute  the  water  di- 
rectly throughout  the  grounds  in  an 
adequate  pipe  system,  thereby  dis- 
pensing with  costly  and  troublesome 
machinery  and  effecting  a saving  in 
money  as  the  Milwaukee  rate  is  only 
four  and  a half  cents  per  hundred 
cubic  feet.  The  supply  from  that 
source  is  practically  unlimited  but  by 
reason  of  a lack  and  fluctuation  of 
pressure,  which  at  the  maximum  does 
not  exceed  thirty  pounds  and  is  on 
the  average  much  lower,  it  cannot 
be  used  advantageously  except  when 
only  a small  quantity  of  water  is  re- 
quired for  general  purposes. 

For  sprinkling  the  lawn  we  are 
obliged  to  pump  the  water,  which  is 
taken  from  two  artesian  wells  and 
we  find  we  can  do  the  work  most 
efficiently  and  economically  by  pump- 
ing directly  into  the  water  pipe  sys- 
tem and  maintaining  a pressure  of 
fifty  pounds  per  square  inch.  Until 
this  season  steam  was  our  motive 
power  but  we  now  use  an  electric 
driven  direct  connected  centrifugal 
pump,  which  in  my  judgment  where 
the  electric  current  is  available  is 
the  most  convenient,  efficient,  and  as 
we  are  situated,  cheapest  system  of 
pumping  water  in  use  today.  This 
type  of  pump  is  equally  efficient  for 
pumping  from  wells,  streams,  lakes, 
or  reservoirs,  or  as  a “booster”  to 
draw  from  and  increase  the  pressure 
of  water  from  the  city  mains. 

The  best  method  in  my  opinion  to 
distribute  water  for  sprinkling  pur- 
poses is  to  so  arrange  a system  of 
pipes  ranging  in  size  from  one  inch 
in  diameter  for  short  branches  up- 
wards to  mains  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  amply  meet  all  requirements,  these 


sizes  being  governed  by  conditions, 
due  consideration  being  given  to 
volume,  rate  of  discharge  and  con- 
sequent friction.  The  pipes  should 
be  located  and  hose  connections  so 
distributed  that  all  parts  of  the  lawn 
may  be  sprinkled  with  a fifty  foot 
length  of  three  quarter  inch  hose. 
Such  an  ample  system  of  pipes  is  eco- 
nomical in  first  cost  as  well  as  in 
operating  and  maintenance  expenses, 
for  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  gal- 
vanized wrought  iron  pipe  (and  I 
would  use  no  other  except  for  mains 
of  three  inches  and  over  in  diameter, 
which  should  be  cast  iron)  is  now 
very  cheap.  An  inch  pipe  costs  about 
five  and  one  quarter  cents  per  foot 
and  laying  about  five  cents  more, 
a total  of  ten  cents  if  laid  near  the 
surface,  as  is  preferable  for  several 
reasons,  but  it  should  be  carefully 
graded  so  that  it  can  be  convenient- 
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ly  and  thoroughly  drained  for  the 
winter.  A good  hose  costs  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  cents  per  foot  and 
will  last  on  an  average  three  or  four 
years,  whereas  galvanized  pipe,  ac- 
cording to  my  experience,  will  last 
at  least  twenty-five  years. 

To  facilitate  watering  lawn  sprink- 
lers should  be  used,  not  those  of  the 
more  or  less  complicated  revolving 
type  but  a simple  little  stationary 
thing  such  as  the  so-called  Cactus  or 
Wizard  type  which  costs  about  $1.60 
per  dozen.  Hand  sprinkling  should 
not  be  resorted  to  except  in  watering 
individual  isolated  lots.  A man  can 
without  difficulty  attend  to  and  move 
around  ten  or  twelve  sprinklers  in  the 
same  time  he  would  water  a propor- 
tionately smaller  area  with  a hose 
by  hand.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to 
say  that  all  hose  connections  on  the 
lawn  should  be  located  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Further  de- 
tails are  perhaps  unnecessary.  That 
I believe  you  will  find  the  best  and 
most  economical  method  of  sprinkling 
or  as  the  question  says  “irrigating 
the  lawn.” 

Milwaukee  James  Currie, 

Supt.  Forest  Home  Cem. 


CEMETERY  NOTES 


The  Evergreen  Cemetery  Company 
has  been  incorporated  with  $300,000  cap- 
ital, to  promote  a new  cemetery  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  The  company  recently 
purchased  a tract  of  240  acres  six  miles 
from  the  city  in  the  Preston-street  road 
from  I.  P.  Barnard. 

Some  nineteen  monuments  in  Holy 
Assumption  Catholic  Cemetery,  Cly- 
man,  Wis.,  have  been  badly  damaged, 
some  of  them  beyond  repair,  by  un- 
known vandals. 

A thorough  reconstruction  of  the 
financial  system  in  vogue  at  the  Wal- 
tham Cemetery,  Waltham,  Mass.,  is  un- 
der consideration  by  the  finance  com- 
mittee of  the  board  of  aldermen  of  that 
city. 

A plan  to  take  the  management  of 
F'airview  Cemetery,  Joplin,  Mo.,  out  of 
the  hands  of  its  present  management 
and  turn  it  over  to  the  care  of  the 
park  committee  of  that  city  is  contem- 
plated. It  has  been  more  or  less  neg- 
lected and  the  proposition  to  put  it 
into  better  shape  is  arousing  enthusiasm 
among  those  interested. 

The  somewhat  eccentric  will  of  Adam 
W.  Funk,  a bachelor  farmer  of  Belle- 
ville, 111.,  provides  that  $8,000  shall  be 


placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  and 
the  proceeds  applied  to  the  perpetual 
care  and  beautifying  of  the  Funk  cem- 
etery in  Freeburg  township,  a private, 
one-acre,  burying  ground.  A $200  mon- 
ument for  himself  is  also  provided.  Be- 
sides his  real  estate  he  is  said  to  have 
left  some  $10,000  cash;  and  after  deny- 
ing his  brothers  and  sisters  any  share 
in  his  property  he  devises  the  remainder 
of  his  estate  to  Engelmann  township 
for  the  betterment  of  the  roads  there. 

The  St.  Patrick’s  Cemetery  associa- 
tion has  been  organized  among  the  mem- 
bers of  St.  Patrick’s  Catholic  church 
at  Danville,  111.,  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing over  the  management  of  St.  Patrick’s 
cemetery,  which  has  hitherto  been  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  parish  priest, 
Father  O’Reilly.  The  prime  object  of 
the  St.  Patrick’s  Cemetery  association 
was  to  relieve  the  priest  of  the  addi- 
tional duties  of  looking  after  the  cem- 
etery, and  also  to  place  it  on  a purely 
business  basis.  In  following  out  this 
policy  the  association  will  raise  the 
price  of  the  lots  in  order  to  create  a 
fund,  with  which  to  maintain  the  cem- 
etery. 

At  a special  election  held  in  Carlin- 
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ville,  111.,  August  14,  for  the  purpose 
of  voting  on  the  question  of  issuing 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $7,000  to  pur- 
chase ground  adjoining  the  city,  for 
cemetery  purposes,  the  proposition  was 
defeated  by  a vote  of  101  to  394. 

The  Cemetery  Commissioners  of 
Millbury,  Mass.,  are  just  now  grap- 
pling with  a number  of  questions  of 
ownership  of  lots  in  Central  ceme- 
tery. Since  the  death  of  Samuel  D. 
Waters,  for  12  years  commissioner, 
there  has  been  a tangle  in  the  records 
owing  to  the  fact  of  Mr.  Waters  hav- 
ing been  ill  for  a year,  during  which 
time  many  changes  of  ownership  were 
made  and  lots  sold  by  the  city,  without 
proper  record  having  been  entered.  A 
systematic  canvass  is  now  being  made, 
and  the  vexed  questions  will  be  set- 
tled. 

The  Fulton  Street  Cemetery,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  is  standing  in  the  way 
of  the  municipal  improvement  of  that 
thoroughfare,  but  owing  to  the  great 
.cost  of  removing  the  bodies,  some 
30,000  in  all,  under  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings, the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Park  board  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  city  should  seek  to  acquire 
title  to  the  property  from  the  present 
private  owners  and  convert  it  into  a mu- 
nicipal cemetery. 

A public  cemetery  for  Chicago,  oper- 
ated at  cost,  not  a “Potter’s  Field,” 
but  a beautiful  park,  attractively 
equipped,  is  a plan  broached  by  Presi- 
dent Peter  Bartzen  of  the  Board  of 
Cook  County  Commissioners.  The  plan 
was  suggested  at  a recent  meeting  while 
the  Board  was  considering  levying  taxes 
on  property  of  wealthy  cemetery  cor- 
porations, hitherto  exempt.  The 
County  Attorney  said  that  the  county 
had  authority  to  operate  a cemetery,  and 
it  was  ordered  that  county  employees 
immediately  seek  a suitable  plot  of  land. 

The  long-advertised  public  hearing 
in  the  Sandy  Hill,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
cemeteries  appraisement  matter  was 
held  at  the  City  Hall  of  that  city, 
Sept.  18.  The  commissioners  appoint- 
ed to  award  damages  to  private  lot 
owners  in  the  cemeteries  were  all  pres- 
ent. Claims  of  lot  owners  previously 
filed  with  the  clerk,  were  formally 
filed  with  the  commission  and  other 
claims  were  received.  The  matter  of 
deciding  values  and  fixing  damages  is 
likely  to  take  considerable  time,  but 
when  this  is  done  and  the  court  has 
confirmed  the  report  the  city  will  have 
clear  title  to  the  grounds  now  being 
made  into  parks.  The  properties  af- 
fected by  the  proceedings  are  the  for- 
mer Presbyterian,  Baptist  and  Episco- 
pal grounds  on  Sandy  Hill.  The  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  see  that  jus- 


tice was  done  on  both  sides,  but  it  is 
not  expected  that  the  city  will  have 
to  pay  large  damages,  as  besides  the 
high  cost  of  removals  and  rein- 
terments, the  cemeteries  at  the  time 
of  their  abandonment  were  in  a dis- 
graceful condition,  and  the  land  of  no 
value  except  for  burial  purposes. 

Some  of  the  convention  visitors  to 
Forest  Home  Cemetery  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  met  an  interesting  lot  holder 


FRANCIS  M.  COLLINS  AND  HIS 
CEMETERY  LOT. 


there  whose  picture  and  a postal  view 
of  his  lot  are  shown  on  this  page. 
Francis  M.  Collins  is  a veteran  of 
the  war  of  1861-65  having  served 
with  Matt  Quay  in  the  134th  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment.  He  is  an  inmate 
of  the  Soldiers’  Home  but  spends  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  at  his  ceme- 
tery lot  which  he  keeps  decorated 
with  union  flags  and  flowering  plants.. 
His  pipe,  which  is  a curiosity,  is  his 
constant  companion;  some  idea  of  its 
size  may  be  had  from  the  picture.  He 
persisted  in  digging  his  own  grave 
and  when  refused  permission  to  do 
so,  he  got  into  the  cemetery  at  night 
and  worked  until  one  o’clock  until  he 
was  discovered  when  he  was  given 
consent  to  finish  the  job  in  the  day 
time.  Caring  for  the  spot  that  is  to 
be  his  last  resting  place  is  truly  his 
hobby  and  he  has  deposited  $1,000 
to  insure  its  care  after  he  has  passed 
on.  His  patriarchal  appearance  adds 
to  the  interest  of  his  life  story. 

By  unanimous  vote  of  the  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  city  council  judiciary  com- 
mittee, Forest  Home  cemetery  was  re- 
cently granted  permission  to  acquire 
thirty-one  acres  on  the  east  side  of 


the  present  burial  ground.  The  legis- 
lature had  given  consent  to  the  exemp- 
tion of  190  instead  of  160  acres  for 
cemetery  purposes. 

Articles  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
New  Dublin,  111.,  Cemetery  associa- 
tion were  filed  with  the  county  re- 
corder last  month.  The  object  of  the 
association  is  to  create  a fund  to  main- 
tain and  operate  the  cemetery,  which 
is  located  west  of  the  city;  the  ceme- 
tery is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the 
oldest  cemetery  in  Stephenson  county, 
but  of  late  the  care  of  the  grave  yard 
has  been  very  lax  and  lot  owners  and 
others  are  now  seeing  the  advisability 
of  improvement. 

As  a result  of  the  litigation,  which 
has  been  pending  for  several  months, 
Judge  John  C.  Rose  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  appointed  as  per- 
manent receivers  for  the  Woodlawn 
Cemetery  Company,  Baltimore,  Md., 
George  M.  Clarke,  John  Phelps  and 
Charles  Markell.  The  receivers  were 
bonded  for  $30,000.  The  petition  for  a 
receivership  was  instituted  through 
Howard  C.  Smith  and  a number  of  lot 
owners. 

Three  thousand  interments  have 
been  made  in  the  new  cemetery  of  Vin- 
cennes, Ind.,  during  the  past  13  years, 
according  to  a recent  report.  A por- 
tion of  the  cemetery,  once  a nursery 
near  the  Big  Four  track  will  be  plat- 
ted, and  a tier  of  lots  will  be  sold  at 
$14  each.  The  board  has  resolved  to 
sell  single  lots  at  a rate  of  $5  for 
children  and  $6  for  adults,  including 
permit  fee. 

Rose  Dale  Cemetery,  Cambridge,  111., 
has  a memorial  entrance  and  fence,  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Gould  in  memory 
of  her  husband  and  other  departed 
loved  ones.  Heavy  iron  gates  of 
pleasing  design  are  supported  by  sub- 
stantial granite  posts  surmounted  by 
polished  granite  balls.  The  main 
driveway  is  flanked  by  entrances  for 
pedestrians.  The  whole  work  is  sub- 
stantial and  attractive  in  appearence, 
and  permanence  has  been  the  end 
sought  for  in  design  and  construction. 

To  improve  the  condition  of  “Can- 
field’s Cemetery”  in  Cedar  Grove,  N. 
J.,  the  Cedar  Grove  Improvement  As- 
sociation has  appointed  a committee. 
The  cemetery  was  founded  many  years 
ago  by  Benjamin  Canfield,  but  it  bears 
evidence  of  long  neglect.  Its  plots  have 
been  filled  for  many  years  and  many 
of  its  headstones  have  tumbled  down  or 
are  overgrown  with  underbrush.  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  cemetery  the 
underbrush  has  grown  so  rank  that 
many  headstones  are  obscured.  Sev- 
eral veterans  of  the  Civil  War  are 
buried  in  the  cemetery. 
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A special  flower  day  is  gradually 
becoming  an  anuual  feature  in  many 
cemeteries  throughout  the  country. 
Such  an  annual  occasion  certainly 
stimulates  the  interest  of  those  im- 
mediately concerned  and  gives  a wide 
publicity  to  the  cemetery  itself.  At 
Brookville,  Pa.,  an  excellent  program 
of  music  and  speaking  was  arranged 
for  Brookville  Cemetery,  and  the  sec- 
retary reports  a large  attendance,  the 
cemetery  in  fine  condition  with  an 
abundance  of  flowers,  and  over  its 
60  acres  scarcely  a grave  was  left 
without  a bouquet  of  cut  flowers. 

The  Elmwood  Cemetery  Corpora- 
tion, Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  evident- 
ly ventured  into  the  field  of  growing 
flowers  for  commercial  purposes,  with 
Ernest  Kolenberge  in  charge.  There 
have  just  been  completed'  two  fine 
steel  frame  greenhouses,  a propagat- 
ing house  and  a number  of  cold 
frames. 

Extensive  improvements  are  under 
way  at  Oakland  Cemetery,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.  A new  macadam  driveway  from 
the  Ashland  entrance  is  almost  com- 
pleted and  all  the  roadways  within  the 
cemetery  have  been  macadamized. 
Stone  retaining  walls  have  been  built 
at  several  places  and  other  better- 
ments have  been  made. 

A check  for  $25  to  help  in  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  West  Millbury, 
Mass.,  Cemetery  was  received  from 
President  Taft  on  Sept.  12,  by  the  com- 
mittee in  charge.  Some  of  the  ancestors 
of  President  Taft  are  buried  in  the 
cemetery,  which  is  nearly  100  years 
old,  and  is  now  being  put  in  good  con- 
dition with  funds  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion. 

The  ground  plans  and  landscape  at- 
tractions of  the  new  cemetery  at 
Chisholm,  Minn.,  have  been  perfected 
and  agreed  upon  between  members  of 
the  village  council,  church  representa- 
tives and  the  different  allotments  for 
each  church  have  been  made.  The 


Protestants,  Catholics  and  Croatian- 
Servians  will  each  have  a plot  of 
ground  and  there  will  also  be  a pot- 
ter’s field. 

A handsome  fountain  has  been 
placed  in  the  town  cemetery  of  Lee, 
Mass.,  by  W.  A.  Heapley.  It  is  made 
of  cement  and  is  surrounded  by  nice- 
ly arranged  evergreens.  This  was  pro- 
vided by  the  same  young  lady  who 
spent  over  $1,000  last  year  on  grad- 
ing and  adorning  the  cemetery. 

There  appears  to  be  a new  spirit 
making  itself  felt  in  regard  to  the 
cleaning  up  of  the  old  neglected  burial 
ground,  and  press  notices  of  such 
movements  are  growing  in  frequency. 
We  note  that  the  Old  Town  cemetery, 
Milford,  111.,  one  of  the  oldest  ceme- 
teries in  that  section  of  the  state,  and 
which  has  been  neglected  for  years 
has  recently  been  cleared  of  weeds  and 
underbrush  and  now  presents  a much 
better  appearance. 

OHIO  CEMETERY  MEN  MEET 

The  illustration  on  this  page  shows 
the  Ohio  Association  of  Cemetery 
Superintendents  on  the  grounds  of  the 


Wagner  Park  Conservatories,  Sydney, 
O.,  at  the  time  of  their  annual  con- 
vention in  June.  The  second  day  was 
spent  at  Piqua.  Several  excellent  pa- 
pers were  read  and  discussed.  The 
officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  as  follows:  President  Fred.  I. 
Sloan,  Ironton;  Vice  President  R.  E. 
Gifford,  Ravenna;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  G.  C.  Anderson,  Sidney. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  East 
Liverpool,  O.,  in  June,  1913,  and  will 
include  a visit  to  Steubenville. 

In  recording  the  names  of  the  new- 
ly elected  members  of  the  Association 
of  American  Cemetery  Superintend- 
ents, on  page  168  of  the  September 
number,  a blunder  was  made  in  trans- 
scribing the  name  of  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Lantzky,  secretary,  Linwood  Ceme- 
tery, Dubuque,  la.,  the  sixteenth  on 
the  list.  In  advising  us  of  the  error 
Mr.  Hyde,  the  superintendent  of 
Linwood,  and  also  a new  member  of 
the  A.  A.  C.  S.,  enclosed  a picture 
postal  used  as  a feature  of  their  ad- 
vertising scheme,  which  we  herewith 
reproduce,  and  which  has  more  than 
a passing  interest. 


ADVERTISING  POST-CARD  USED  BY  LINWOOD  CEMETERY, 
DUBUQUE,  IA. 
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The  Ellwood  mausoleum,  erected  by 
the  children  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Isaac  L.  Ellwood,  in  Fairview  Ceme- 
tery, DeKalb,  111.,  is  now  completed. 
It  is  constructed  of  Barre  granite 
throughout,  the  exterior  a light  gray, 
the  interior  highly  polished.  It  stands 
31  ft.  8 in.  by  28  ft.  8 in.  on  the 
ground,  is  18  ft.  6 in.  high  and  con- 
tains about  350  tons  of  granite.  The 
entrance  has  three  granite  steps  and  is 
flanked  by  four  large  columns.  There 
are  corresponding  columns  on  the  end. 
and  a beautiful  stained  glass  window. 
The  vault  contains  36  crypts.  The 
doors  of  the  building  are  of  massive 
bronze.  Cost,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$30,000. 

NEW  CEMETERIES 

The  Polish  National  Cemetery  As- 
sociation, of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  se- 
cured an  option  on  a forty-acre  site 
on  the  Hawley  road,  a mile  and  a half 
from  the  city. 

The  Polish  Catholics  of  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  have  purchased  twenty-three 
acres  of  land  adjoining  St.  Joseph’s 
cemetery  to  be  used  by  them  as  a 
cemetery.  A portion  of  St.  Joseph’s 
cemetery  was  set  apart  for  the  burial 
of  the  Polish  people,  but  in  recent 
years  their  number  has  grown  so  that 
it  became  imperative  that  they  should 
have  a cemetery  of  their  own. 


The  New  St.  Peter’s  Cemetery  at 
Alton,  111.,  was  dedicated  September 
22.  Rev.  Henry  Meyer  delivered  a ser- 
mon in  German  and  was  followed  by 
Rev.  August  Merz  in  English. 

CEMETERY  REPORTS 

The  Baltimore  Cemetery,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  has  recently  issued  a pamphlet  un- 
der date  1912,  containing  Charter  and 
Regulations  of  the  Cemetery.  The  cem- 
etery is  situated  in  the  northeastern  sec- 
tion of  the  City,  directly  facing  North 
Ave.,  east  of  Gay  St.,  just  within  the 
city  limits.  It  exists  under  a Perpetual 
Charter,  granted  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maryland,  at  the  Decem- 
ber session  of  1849,  and  the  section  of 
the  charter  especially  forbidding  the 
opening  of  streets  through  the  cemetery 
was  ratified  by  ordinance  of  the  City 
Council  of  Baltimore,  April  22,  1870. 
There  are  now  21,000  lots  platted  which 
contain  over  75,000  interments.  The 
managers  continue  to  urge  the  lot  own- 
ers to  make  provision  for  perpetual 
care,  and  notice  was  served  prior  to 
January  1,  1911,  that  all  lots  sold  after 
that  date  would  be  subject  to  the  care 
of  the  company,  either  perpetual  or  an- 
nual. This  was  later  modified  so  that 
all  lots  sold  after  July  2,  1912,  are 
sold  under  Perpetual  Care  stipulations. 
The  pamphlet  contains  full  information 
or.  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Balti- 


more Cemetery,  Rules  Concerning  In- 
terments ; Repairs  and  Attention  to 
Lots;  Monuments,  Tombstones,  etc.; 
Use  of  the  Mausoleum ; Visitors,  the 
Acts  of  Incorporation  and  the  City  Or- 
dinance. 

THE  COVER  ILLUSTRATION 

The  entrance  gates  shown  on  the 
cover  of  this  issue,  were  designed 
and  erected  by  the  Stewart  Iron 
Works  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  six  years 
ago  for  the  St.  Joseph’s  Cemetery, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  along  with  3,200 
lineal  feet  of  Iron  Fence. 

The  fence  was  constructed  of  J^-in. 
square  forged  pointed  pickets  spaced 
5 inches  apart,  carried  by  two  rails, 
the  top  being  2 x 5Js-in.  channel,  the 
bottom  being  2-in.  x 2-in.  x 
angle,  made  in  panels  approximately 
eight  feet  long,  supplied  with  line 
post  1-in.  square,  %-in.  brace  and 
ground  foundations. 

The  double  gates  are  16  feet  0 inch 
wide  by  8 feet  0 inch  high.  The  walk 
gates  5 feet  0 inch  wide  by  8 feet 
0 inch  high.  These  gates  were  con- 
structed of  very  heavy  material  and 
are  about  as  handsome  a set  of  gates 
as  have  been  made  in  recent  years. 

St.  Joseph’s  Cemetery  is  one  of  the 
leading  cemeteries  of  Cincinnati  and 
it  is  known  as  one  of  the  prettiest 
cemeteries  in  the  country. 
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Plant  Darwin  Tulips  Now 

For  Decoration  Day  Bloom 

Flowering  out-of-doors  in  late  May  and  early 
June,  the  Giant  Darwin  Tulips  come  just  in  time 
for  Memorial  Day.  Nothing  excels  them  in 
brilliancy,  coloring,  perfect  form  of  flowers,  and 
in  their  tall,  strong  stems.  For  bedding  purposes, 
glorious  effects  in  borders,  and  planting  in  groups 
amongst  shrubs,  these  large,  globe  shaped  flowers 
are  unequalled.  The  varieties  named  below  are  among  the  very  best 
obtainable,  presenting  a range  of  color  from  white  through  various  shades 
of  pink  and  red  to  a deep,  velvety  maroon  black. 

Per  100  1,000  Per  100  1,000 

Clara  Butt,  salmon  Salmon  King,  bright 

pink  $2.10  $19.00  carmine  $1.50  $13.50 

Glow  brilliant  red....  1.95  17.50  Sultan,  maroon  black.  1.00  9.00 

Gretchen,  soft  blush...  1.10  10.00  White  Queen,  white 

Pride  of  Haarlem,  car-  tinged  pink  2.00  18.00 

mine  rose  2.50  22.00  Finest  Mixed  1.10  10.00 

Vaughan’s  New  Crop  Grass  Seeds 

Our  growers  have  harvested  the  finest  crops  of  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  and  Fancy  Red 
Top  Seed  for  years.  Our  locations,  Chicago  and  New  York,  the  grass  seed  center  of  the 
United  States  and  the  greatest  importing  center  respectively,  enables  us  to  quote  the  lowest 
prices  for  the  quality  we  supply. 

Lawn  Grass  Mixtures  Kentucky  Blue  Grass 

VAUGHAN’S  CHICAGO  PARKS.  Best  general  FANCY  CLEAN  SEED.  Our  seed  tests  show  a 
- . -u ^ ttoo  high  percentage  of  germination;  it  is  produced 

purpose  lawn  mixture  that  can  be  made.  He  for  us  by  skilled  and  successful  Kentucky 
a reputation  of  thirty  years  behind  it.  growers. 

5 lbs.,  80c;  15  lbs.,  $2.40;  100  lbs.,  $15.00.  For  lawn  purposes  it  is  the  standard— superior 

to  all  other  sorts.  In  soils  favorable,  it  with- 
VAUGHAN’S  “COLUMBIAN  LAWN.”  Selec-  stands  all  variations  of  weather  and  climate, 
tion  of  fine  grasses  which  thrive  under  shade  Actual  weight,  21  lbs.  per  bushel  sold  at  legal 

of  trees  or  buildings;  suitable  for  light  sandy  weight,  14  lbs.  Price  14  lbs.,  $1.50;  100  lbs., 

soil.  5 lbs.,  80c;  15  lbs.,  $2.40;  100  lbs.,  $15.00.  $10.00. 


DARWIN  TULIPS 


Section  of  Government  Parkway,  Ottawa,  Canada,  treated  with  Tarvia  B. 

The  Property  Owners’  Investigation 

IN  the  City  of  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  the  property  owners  on  Gladstone  Avenue  contem- 
plated petitioning  the  City  Council  to  improve  the  roadways.  They  commissioned  one  of 
their  number  to  visit  various  American  cities,  inspect  pavements  and  make  a report.  Their 
investigator,  Mr.  E.  A.  Horton,  visited  various  cities  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  In  his 
report  he  made  the  following  statements : 

“I  saw  a ‘Tarvia  X’  road  in  Rochester  which  extends  from  the  city  to  the  lake  front,  a distance 
of  about  six  miles.  It  had  been  in  use  for  eighteen  months,  and  when  I saw  it,  it  was  in  excellent  con- 
dition, with  heavy  traffic  over  it  every  day.  I . . . inspected  a piece  of  road  in  Newark  . . . the 
surface  when  finished  was  smooth,  and  to  my  mind  was  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  road  it  was  my 
privilege  to  see.  We  then  inspected  another  piece  of  ‘Tarvia  X’  which  had  been  done  by  the  Road  Com- 
mission two  years  ago.  . . . Constant  heavy  traffic  passes  over  this  road  every  day,  and  trucks  have 
loads  of  from  6 to  8 tons.  Steel-tired  drays  were  used  with  most  of  their  heavy  traffic.  This  piece 
of  road,  as  I saw  it,  did  not  show  any  wear  whatever,  and  was  apparently  in  as  good  condition  as 
when  it  was  put  down. 

“I  did  not  confine  my  attention  to  Tarvia  roads  as  I saw  (here  he  mentioned  five  of  the  commonest 
types  of  road  treatment)  and  every  other  kind  of  road  that  is  known. 

“I  must  say  after  making  enquiries  from  people  who  were  in  no  way  interested,  nor  did  they 
know  I was  seeking  information,  that  everyone  had  a good  word  to  say  for  the  Tarvia  road.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  for  use  on  our  street,  and  at  the  estimate  cost  that  has  been 
given  us,  after  seeing  the  many  pieces  of  road  that  I have  seen,  I think  it  is  the  cheapest  road  that 
can  be  built.” 


The  foregoing'  is  quoted  from  the  St.  Thomas, 
Ont.,  Journal  of  February  20th,  1912.  Since  that 
date  Gladstone  avenue  has  been  constructed  with 
Tarvia  X.  Anyone  who  will  investigate  the  road 
problem  with  the  same  thoroughness  will  reach 
similar  conclusions.  Tarvia  is  made  in  three 
grades: 

“Tarvia  X’’  for  use  in  constructing  roads  and 
pavements. 


“Tarvia  A”  for  hot  surface  applications. 

“Tarvia  B”  (applied  cold)  for  dust  prevention  and 
road  preservation. 

Booklet  describing  the  latest  developments  in 
methods  for  building  tarviated  roadways  and  pave- 
ments will  be  sent  free  on  request.  Address  our 
nearest  office. 


Barrett  Manufacturing  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Cleveland  Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Seattle  Carey,  Ala. 

The  Paterson  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 


Presert/es  Roads 
Prevents  Dust ~ 
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TOPICAL  INDEX  to  OUTDOOR  LITERATURE 

An  Index  to  articles  on  Gardening,  Forestry,  Park,  Cemetery  and  Civic  Im- 
provement and  kindred  subjects  in  leading  general  and  special  magazines 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  any  magazine  or  periodical  at  club  rates  with  Park  and 
Cemetery.  Publications  in  which  articles  appear  are  listed  below,  and  referred  to  by  abbre- 
viations, thus:  S.  L.  8:67-8,  Feb.  09,  means:  Suburban  Life,  vol.  8,  pages  67-8,  February,  1909, 
Single  copies  should  be  ordered  direct  from  the  miblications  at  addresses  given  below. 


PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  USED. 


American  Botanist,  Joliet,  111.  (A.  B.), 
76c  year;  20c  copy. 

American  City,  The,  (Am.  C.),  New 

York,  $2.00  year;  25c  copy;  back  numbers, 
25c. 

American  Florist,  Chicago  (A.  F.),  $1.00 
year;  6c  copy. 

American  Homes  and  Gardens,  New 
York  (A.  H.  G.).  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Architectural  Record,  New  York  (Arch. 
Rec.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Art  and  Progress  (A.  & P.).  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.;  $1.60  yr.;  single  copy  15c. 

Beautiful  Homes  (B.  H.),  St.  Louis, 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Florist,  The,  Peterboro,  Ont., 
Can.  (C.  F.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Municipal  Journal,  Montreal 
(C.  M.  J.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Conservation,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Cons.), 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Country  Life  in  America,  New  York 

City  (C.  L.  A.),  $4.00  year;  single  copy, 
£5c. 

Country  Gentleman,  Philadelphia,  (C. 
G.),  $1.60  year;  20c  copy. 

Century  Magazine,  New  York  City 
(Cent.),  $4.00  year;  35c  copy. 

Chautauquan,  The,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
(Chaut),  $2.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Craftsman,  The,  New  York  City  (Cr.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Embalmers’  Monthly,  Chicago  (E.  M.), 
*1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Fern  Bulletin,  Joliet,  111.  (F.  B.),  76c 
year;  20c  copy. 

Florists’  Exchange,  New  York  City  (F. 
E.),  $1.00;  single  copy,  5c. 

Florists'  Review,  Chicago  (F.  R.),  $1.00 
year;  5c  copy. 

Forest  Leaves,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (For. 
L.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Fruit  Grower  (F.  G.),  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
$1.00  a year;  10c  copy. 

Gardener’s  Chronicle  of  America,  Jersey 


Civic  Improvement,  Home  Grounds 

Buildings  in  the  Home  Grounds,  by- 
Phil  M.  Riley.  Illust.  G.  M.  16:95-6. 
October,  1912. 

Illinois  Centennial  Memorial  Unveiled. 
Illust.  M.  N.  24:8-19.  October,  1912. 

Indian  Statue,  Lorado  Taft’s  Big, 
Building  of,  by  John  G.  Prasuhn.  Illust. 
M.  N.  24:808-11.  October,  1912. 

Lincoln  Monument,  Nebraska’s  Great, 
Unveiling  of.  Illust  M.  N.  24:808. 
October,  1912. 

Sculptured  Reliefs,  Symbolic,  On  Chi- 
cago City  Hall.  Illust.  M N.  24:9, 
24:804-5.  October,  1912. 

Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening 

Competitive  Designs  for  an  Exhibition 
Park  in  Frankfort.  Illust.  M.  D.  G. 
(German)  27:425-8,  Sept.  7;  and  436- 
40,  Sept.  14,  and  G.  K.  (German)  14: 
269-78.  September,  1912. 

Landscape  Architects,  the  Artistic 
Education  of,  by  Reinhold  Hoemann. 
G.  K.  (German)  14:254-7.  September, 
1912. 

Perennials,  Hardy,  in  Landscape  Work 
by  W.  H.  Waite.  G.  C.  A.  15:156-7. 
September,  1912. 

Planting,  Ornamental,  for  Winter  Ef- 


Clty,  N.  J.  (G.  C.  A.),  $1.00  year;  single 
cooy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
(G.  M.),  $1.50  year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Gardening,  Chicago  (Gard.),  $2.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Gartenkunst,  die,  Frankfurt.  Germany 
(German),  G.  K.p  $4.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Good  Roads,  New  York  (G.  R.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Horticulture,  Boston  (Hort.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy.  5c. 

House  Beautiful  (H.  B.),  Chicago;  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

House  and  Garden,  Philadelphia  (H.  G.), 
$5.f'0  year;  50c  copy. 

Independent,  The,  New  York  (Ind.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Landscape  Architecture  (L.  A.),  Har- 
risburg, Pa.;  $2.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist,  Minneapolis 
(M.  H.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Moeller’s  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeitung. 
Erfurt,  Germany,  (German),  M.  D.  G., 
$3.00  year;  10c  copv. 

Municipal  Engineering,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  (M.  E.),  $3  00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  New 
York  (M.  J.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
26c. 

Monumental  News,  Chicago  (M.  N.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

National  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
<N.  N.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy.  10c. 

Revue  Horticole,  Paris  (Rev.  Hort.), 
French,  $4.50  year;  60c  copy. 

Scientific  American,  New  York  (Sci. 
Am.),  $3.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Suburban  Life,  New  York  (S.  L.),  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

Survey,  New  York  (Sur.),  $2.00  year; 
10c  copy. 


fects,  by  Charles  H.  Ramsdell.  Illust. 
M.  H.  40:321-4.  September,  1912. 

Rivers,  Relation  of  to  City  Plans,  by 
Albert  H.  Scherzer.  Illust.  Am.  C. 
7 :219-21.  September,  1912. 

Wild  Gardening,  Principles  of,  by 
Wilhelm  Miller.  Illust.  G.  M.  16:105- 
7.  October,  1912. 

Zone  System  of  Municipal  Develop- 
ment and  its  Application  to  American 
Cities,  by  B.  A.  Haldeman.  Illust. 
Am.  C.  7:222-5.  September,  1912. 

Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Public 
Grounds 

Cemetery  Art,  Exhibit  of  in  Halle. 
M.  D.  G.  27:451-2  (German).  Septem- 
ber 21,  1912. 

Seattle,  Parks,  Playgrounds  and  Boul- 
evards of,  by  Roland  Cotterill.  Illust. 
Am.  C.  7:204-7.  September,  1912. 

Urn  Cemetery  in  Mainz,  Prize  Designs 
for.  Illust.  M.  D.  G.  (German).  27: 
416-17.  August  31,  and  27  :430-31.  Sep- 
tember 21,  1912. 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants 
Bulbs,  Hardy,  for  Present  Planting,  by 
A.  Herrington.  Illust.  G.  M.  16:100-2. 
October,  1912. 

Nursery  Stock,  How  to  Buy,  by 


Adolph  Krum.  Illust.  G.  M.  16:97- 
100.  October,  1912. 

Peony  Bloom  for  the  Longest  Season, 
by  A.  P.  Saunders  Illust.  G.  M. 
16  :92-4.  October,  1912. 

Peonies,  Destructive  Disease  of,  by 
H.  H.  Whetzel.  Illust.  F.  E.  34:565-6. 
September  14,  1912. 

Vines  that  Beautify  the  Home,  by 
C.  P.  Halligan.  Illust.  G.  C.  A.  15  :158. 
September,  1912. 

Publications  Received 

Lighting  in  Relation  to  Forest  Fires, 
Bulletin  111  of  the  Forest  Service  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

P.  J.  Berckmans  Co:,  Augusta,  Ga., 
1912-13  catalog  of  the  Fruitland  Nurs- 
eries. 

“Rhode  Island’s  Tar  Macadam  High- 
ways,” reprinted  by  the  Barrett  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  from  the  Automobile 
Journal  to  illustrate  the  use  of  Tarvia 
in  Road  Building. 

Peonies  for  Fall  Planting;  special 
catalog  of  Ellwanger  & Barry,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 

New  Floral  Guide  for  1912,  from1 
Conard  & Jones,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

Illustrated  catalog  of  Phlox,  Iris, 
Peony,  Day  Lily,  and  Other  Hardy  Her- 
baceous Flowering  Plants  from  Frank 
Wild  Floral  Co.,  Sarcoxie,  Mo. 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store,  Chicago:  Au- 
tumn, 1912,  catalog. 

Autumn  catalog  from  Peter  Hen- 
derson & Sons,  New  York  City. 

“A  Mile  of  Barrett  Specification 
Roofs,”  illustrated  folder  from  Barrett 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  “Little  Wonder  Concrete  Mixer,” 
descriptive  booklet  from  the  Waterloo 
Cement  Machinery  Corporation,  Water- 
loo, la. 

Henderson’s  Midsummer  Catalog,  1912, 
from  Peter  Henderson  & Co.,  New  York. 

OBITUARY 

Prof.  John  Craig,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, for  many  years  one  of  the 
leading  horticulturists  of  the  country, 
and  editor  of  the  National  Nursery- 
man, died  August  10,  at  his  summer 
home  at  Siasconset,  Mass.,  after  an 
illness  of  many  months.  In  1908,  hav- 
ing held  the  position  of  Professor  in 
Cornell  for  seven  years,  Professor 
Craig  had  his  half-year’s  leave  of  ab- 
sence. Leaving  in  February,  he  spent 
this  time  in  travel  and  study  in  Eu- 
rope. He  had  been  in  rather  poor 
health  for  some  time  previous,  and 
soon  after  reaching  Europe  under- 
went an  operation  in  Switzerland.  He 
was  temporarily  considerably  bene- 
fited by  this.  Hhis  family  accom- 
panied him  on  the  European  trip. 
While  there  he  met  many  well  known 
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ADVANCE  CONCRETE  MIXER  CO. 
JACKSON,  MICH. 


Lansing  Advance  Mortar  Mixer  No.  1 


Throw  away  the  hoe  and  get  better  mortar. 

With  this  machine  two  men  will  produce  more  mortar 
than  a crew  of  six  can  by  hand. 


The  Lansing  Advance  Concrete  Mixer  Without  Housing 


Showing  Simplicity  of  the  Machinery 


THE  ADVANCE  CONL-RE  1 E M1XEK  will  do  the  work  with  one  handling  of  the  materials.  This  means  shovel  the 
sand,  gravel  or  crushed  stone  into  the  bins  and  the  machine  will  measure,  mix,  wet  and  place  the  concrete  into  the  wheel- 
barrows, and  many  times  into  the  forms.  Therefore,  you  have  saved  at  least  five  handlings  of  the  material  over  hand  mixing. 
If  six  men  will  putin  five  or  six  hundred  square  feet  of  sidewalk  by  hand,  six  men  with  the  ADVANCE  MIXER  will  put 
in  1 ,500  to  1 ,800  square  feet  in  the  same  length  of  time,  therefore  saving  the  contractor  $ 1 8.00  to  $24.00  per  day  on  labor. 


These  goods  are  kept  in  stock  at  our  warehouses  named  below. 
LOOK  FOR  US  AT  CONCRETE  SHOWS 


Lansing-Company 

Formerly  LANSING  WHEELBARROW  CO. 

29  Division  Street,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

PHILADELPHIA 

CHICAGO 

KANSAS  CITY 

MINNEAPOLIS 

BOSTON 


Write  for  catalog  P.  M. 
WAREHOUSES  : 

102  North  Moore  Street 
Corner  North  American  and  Willow  Street 
169  West  Lake  Street 
923  Mulberry  Street 
330-334  North  First  Street 
78  Cambridge  St.,  Charlestown  District 
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nurserymen  and  horticulturists.  For 
the  past  six  years  (with  the  exception 
of  the  year  when  he  was  abroad)  he 
had  spent  part  of  each  summer  at 
Siasconset,  Nantucket  Island,  Mass., 
where  he  was  this  summer  occupying 
with  his  family  a new  summer  cot- 
tage. He  leaves  one  son  who  is  near- 
ly ready  to  enter  Cornell,  a step- 
daughter who  lived  at  home,  two 
step-sons  in  Canada  and  three  sisters. 
Through  many  months  of  more  or 
less  constant  suffering,  he  was  al- 
ways thinking  of  something  he  might 
do  which  would  make  other  people 
happier.  He  was  hopeful  to  the  very 
last  day,  and  optimistic  in  the  midst 
of  his  terrible  suffering.  Burial  will 
take  place  next  spring  at  his  old  home 
at  Abbotsford,  Quebec.  The  follow- 
ing is  a brief  official  record  of  his 
career  from  “Who’s  Who  in  Ameri- 
ca,” 1912-13:  Craig,  John,  horticul- 
turist; b.  at  Lakefield,  P.  Q.,  April 
27,  1864;  s.  William  and  Mary  (Ham- 
ilton) C.;  Iowa  State  College,  1885-8, 
received  degree  B.  S.  from  Iowa  St. 
Coll.;  asst.  Ia.  Expt.  Sta.,  1888-9;  hor- 
ticulturist Dominion  Expt.  Sta.,  Ot- 
tawa, Can.,  1890-7;  M.S.  in  Agr.,  Cor- 
nell, 1899;  m.  Florence  Augusta  (Sla- 
ter) Currier,  of  Ottawa,  Can.,  Nov., 
1895.  Prof,  horticulture  and  forestry, 
Ia.  State  Coll.,  1899-1900;  prof,  exten- 
sion teaching;  Cornell,  1900-3;  Prof. 
Horticulture,  Cornell,  1903-12;  Editor 
the  National  Nurseryman,  1904-1912; 
pres.  North  Fla.  Pecan  Co.,  S.  Ga. 
Pecan  Co.,  Empire-Georgia  Pecan  Co. 
Mem.  Jury  of  Awards,  Chicago  Expn., 
1893,  St.  Louis  Expn.,  1904,  Nat.  Ap- 
ple Show,  Spokane,  1908.  Fellow  Royal 
Hort.  Soc.,  A.  A.  A.  S.;  Sec.  Am. 
Fomological  Society,  1903-1912.  Mem. 
Am.  Civic  League  (advisory  bd.).  Al- 
pha Zeta  of  Cornell  (hon.).  Mason 
(32°).  Clubs:  Town  and  Gown,  Zo- 
diac, Acacia,  Cosmopolitan  (trustee). 
Author:  Practical  Agriculture 
(James),  revised  ed.,  1901.  Contrib- 
utor to  Cyclopedia  of  American  Hor- 
ticulture. 


A Field  of  Peonies  in  Bloom.  Plant  October  and  November. 

FALL  1912  SPRING  1913 


Frank  Wild  Floral  Co.  Sarcoxie,  Missouri 

Recognizing  the  absence  of  a full  representative  stock  of  Hardy  Perennials  in  the 
West  for  Cemeteries  and  Parks  and  Lawns,  we  are  now  growing  a select  list  of 
Hardy  Phlox,  35  varieties;  German  Iris,  25  varieties;  Japan  Iris,  12  varieties;  Spanish 
Iris,  5 varieties;  Peonies,  120  varieties;  some  very  late  introductions  of  very  choice 
kinds  suitable  for  Cemetery  Planting.  Hardy  Garden  Pinks,  6 varieties;  Hardy  Gar- 
den Chrysanthemums  (Pompones).  Many  varieties  suitable  for  cut  flowers,  also  for 
potting  for  house  culture  for  late  blooming;  of  these  we  have  28  varieties.  Day 
Lilies  (Hemerocalis),  15  varieties;  Hardy  Fern,  10  varieties;  and  many  other  hardy 
perennials  and  hardy  bulbs.  Lilies  and  Narcissus.  Hardy  Water  Lilies  and  aquatic 
plants.  We  shall  also  include  Hardy  Vines  and  Creepers.  Hedging  plants,  such  as 
California  Privet,  Barberry,  etc.  A few  of  the  most  desirable  Hardy  Roses;  Re- 
montant (H.  P. ) Hybrid.  Cedars,  Junipers,  Arborvitae,  Pines,  in  large  pots  and  tubs 
for  late  Spring  planting-  where  ground  cannot  be  gotten  ready  earlier  making  it  safe 
to  plant  very  late  in  Spring.  SEND  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST. 


EXCELSIOR  RUST  PROOF  WIRE  FENCES 

Are  the  Only  RUST  PROOF  Fences  Made 

WRIGHT  WIRE  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Branches  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco 


1,000  CEMETERIES 


are  usingour  method  for  keeping  their  Records 

of  Burials,  Location  of  Graves,  etc.  Descrip- 
tive Circulars  sent  on  request. 

B J.  HAIGHT,  Publisher. 440  S,  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 


By  F.  A.  WAUGH;  A 
practical  book  on  the 
general  principles  of  out- 
door art  with  many  suggestions  for  improvement  work.  Cloth,  i2mo; 
illustrated.  Price  50c.  R.  J.  HAIGHT,  440  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 
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The  New  Bomgardner 
Mausoleum  Elevator 


No.  2 


PHESE  illustrations 
taken  from  the  same 
point  show  how  the  new 
Bomgardner  Mausoleum 
Elevator  can  be  adjusted  to 
meet  all  conditions. 

In  illustration  No.  1 the  casket  is 
being  placed  in  the  top  or  fifth 
crypt,  while  No.  2 shows  the 
same  elevator  reduced  in  height 
to  7 feet  6 inches,  and  the  casket 
is  being  rolled  into  a lower  crypt. 

The  casket  is  moved  by  means  of 
rolls  upon  which  it  rests,  the 
operator  turning  a crank  and 
quietly  moving  the  casket  forward 
into  its  last  resting  place. 

This  elevator  can  be  made  for  a 
six  or  even  seven  crypt  mauso- 
leum, as  may  be  required. 

We  also  make  a special  elevator 
for  private  mausoleums. 


For  Further  Particulars,  Write  the 


Bomgardner  Manufacturing  Company 

Cleveland  Sixth  Ci*y 


Till 
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Charles  L.  Yates,  Secretary,  Treas- 
urer and  Business  Manager  of  the 
National  Nurseryman  and  well  known 
in  business  and  political  circles  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  died  suddenly  Sep- 
tember 4th,  of  acute  indigestion,  con- 
tracted on  an  automobile  trip.  Mr. 
Yates  was  born  at  Pigeon  Hill,  Can- 
ada, on  August  11th,  1847,  and  was 
first  identified  with  the  nursery  busi- 
ness as  salesman  at  Waltham,  Mass., 
for  the  Geo.  A.  Stone  Nursery  Co., 
■of  Rochester.  From  there  he  moved 
to  Philadelphia  and  became  a part- 
ner in  the  Stone  Co.  In  1885  he 
severed  his  connection  with  the  Geo. 
A.  Stone  Co.,  and  moved  to  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  where  he  started  the 
nursery  business  under  his  own  name 
and  was  very  successful.  In  1893  he 
commenced  the  publication  of  the 

You  Need  It 

You  need  our  list  of  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs.  The  largest 
ever  issued  by  anyone.  We  repre- 
sent hundreds  of  the  best  nurseries 
in  the  United  States. 

Send  us  your  want  list 

HORTICULTURAL  SALES  CO. 

Sterretts,  Ala. 


Grave  Linings, 

colors  and  prices  to  suit 
everybody. 

Grave  Tents, 

made  to  order.  Our  olive 
green  tents  blend  with 
nature  and  take  away 
the  fair  ground  appear- 
a n c e of  the  ordinary 
tent. 

Dirt  Covers, 

Our  olive  green  duck 
dirt  covers  last  four 
times  as  long  as  any  oil 
cloth  cover  and  always 
look  better. 

Casket  Linings, 

all  styles  and  at  reason- 
able prices.  Green  and 
grey  crex  for  around  the 
grave. 

LOWERING  DEVICES,  CEMETERY 
TRUCKS,  CASKET  RACKS,  and  a 

full  line  of  all  undertakers 
supplies. 

Doddridge  Grave 
Decorating  Co. 

Milton,  Ind. 


^Success  of  Deming  Power  Sprayers 
on  Public  and  Private  Grounds 

The  sprayers  used  on  low-growing  fruit  trees  are  often  not  suitable  for  tall  trees; 

' kthere  is,  therefore,  a great  demand  for  a more  powerful  and  efficient  machine,  and 
k hence  the  favor  with  which  Deming  Power  Sprayers  have  been  received. 

Made  of  best  material,  substantial  and  durable;  engine  and  pump  are 
k mounted  rigidly  together,  preventing  lost  motion  and  permitting  higher  ' 
pressure.  They  have  large  air-chambers. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  particulars,  including  blue- 
prints, specifications  and  estimates.  We  make  pumps  for 
all  uses — distributing  agencies  in  principal  cities. 

The  Deming  Company,  Depot  St.,  Salem,  Ohio 


A I ■ T (“  for  interior  of  Mausoleum*. 

\ I /ft  I $"  f°r  Vaults  of  All  Kinds. 

U L II  I L for  Blackboards  and  Roofing. 

STRUCTURAL  SLATE 

of  all  kinds.  Write  us  for  quotations. 

Bangor  Structural  Slate  Co.,  baKpen'nS: 


With  the  EMERSON  PATENT,  BINDER 
Price  75c.  postpaid.  R.  J.  Haight,  324  Dear- 
born St  , Ch  cae*n. 


BIND  YOUR  COPIES" 

of  Park  and  Cemetery 

Please  mention  PARK  & CEMETERY  when  writing  advertisers 


To  those  interested  in  Horticulture  and  Gardening  either 
Amateur  or  Professional,  THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 
OF  AMERICA  would  be  both  instructive  and  entertaining. 

Subscription  Price,  $1. 00  Per  annum 

CHRONICLE  PRESS,  PUBLISHERS 

236  William  Street  -:-  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 
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What  Cemetery  Superintendents 
Need  to  Know 

The  need  for  exact  information  about  other  cemeteries, 
laws  relating  to  the  dead,  etc.,  often  comes  to  the  Ceme- 
tery Superintendent. 

Fairchild  Cemetery  Manual 

gives  in  compact  form  the  greatest  amount  of  such  in- 
formation that  was  ever  compiled. 

The  legal  information  alone  is  worth  ten  times  the  cost 
of  the  book. 

No  cemetery  superintendent  who  has  ever  examined  the 
Manual  would  do  without  it. 

$1.00  in  paper  covers  $1.50  in  cloth  binding 

R.  J.  HAIGHT 

440  So.  Dearborn  Street  Chicago  111. 


SHADE  TREES  IN  TOWNS  AND  CITIES 

Their  Selection,  Planting,  and  Care  as  Applied  to  the 
Art  of  Street  Decoration;  Their  Diseases  and  Remedies. 
Their  Municipal  Control  and  Supervision,  By  William 
Solotaroff,  B.  S.,  Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Shade-Tree  Commission  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

8vo,  xviii  + 287  pages.  Beautifully  illustrated  with 
original  photographs  by  the  author  consisting  of  46  full 
pages  and  35  figures  in  the  text,  comprising  229  half-tones 
and  22  line  illustrations.  Cloth,  $3.00  net.  Postage  20c. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT 

440  S.  Dearborn  St - - Chicago,  111. 


Fall  Planting 

of  shrubs,  vines,  trees,  bulbs,  etc.,  and  fall  seeding  for 
new  lawns  will  be  most  successful  and  results  in  the 
early  spring  will  amply  pay  for  the  liberal  use  of 

wm 

Sheep  Manure 

Dried  and  Pulverized 

No  Weeds  No  Waste 

Economical  and  Convenient 


J-> If 


Unequalled  for  park,  cemetery  and  golf  club  lawns  and 
gardens.  Write  for  prices  in  any  quantity. 


The  Pulverized  Manure  Co. 

No.  41  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


“Ohio”  Stone  Grave  Vaults 

Used  and  recommended  by  leading  cemeteries. 

Write  at  once  for  prices  and  full  information. 

SOUTHERN  OHIO  VAULT  CO. 

Quarries  and  Mills  at  McDermott,  Q.  General  Offices,  Columbus,  O. 


OLD  RELIABLE.”  Folds  into  a small  space.  Quickly  adjusted 
and  makes  tine  appearance.  Always  ready.  There’s  none  just 
like  it.  Weight  75  lbs.  Finished  fine  as  funeral, 'car. 

We  want  your  orders.  Our  low  price  will  astonish  you.  We  can  SHOW  YOU 
thousands  of  testimonials  from  the  most  prominent  funeral  directors. 


STOP! 


LOOK! 

This  is  a grave 
proposition 


LISTEN! 


WE  DEMONSTRATE  and  have  proven  to  the  world  that 
we  manufacture  the  most  complete  Casket  Lowering 
Device  on  earth.  We  use  double  clamp  friction  brakes, 
work  automatically  together.  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE, 
EASY  TO  HANDLE  and  ELEGANTLY  FINISHED. 
Our  Grave  Linings  are  fine.  We  are  pioneer  manufac- 
turers in  the  Lowering  Device  business  and  show  you  the 
New  Telescoping  Device  and  the  Old  Reliable.  You  will 
make  no  mistake.  Take  your  choice.  Buy  the  best — 
DO  IT  NOW. 

NO  CENTER  DETACHERS  IN  EITHER  DEVICE,  there- 
fore impossible  to  have  an  accident.  Webbing  detaches 
ONLY  when  casket  is  at  BOTTOM  of  grave. 

48  sold  in  City  of  Detroit— ox)er  37 5 sold  in  Michigan 
And  thousands  throughout  the  world 

U.  S.  Government,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  and  many  others  have  adopted  its  use.  The  Ovid 
Lowering  Device  leads  because  it  is  reliable  and  as  necess- 
ary as  a Funeral  Car 

Folding  Device  Works  Ovid,  Mich. 
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National  Nurseryman,  which  was  la- 
ter adopted  as  the  official  organ  of 
the  American  Association  of  Nursery- 
men. In  1902  the  business  was  in- 
corporated under  the  title  of  the  “Na- 
tional Nurseryman  Publishing  Co.,” 
Mr.  Yates  acting  as  secretary,  treas- 
urer and  business  manager.  In  1898 
he  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Nurserymen, 
which  office  he  held  continuously  up 
to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Yates  was 
interested  in  several  business  enter- 
prises in  Rochester,  his  principal  con- 
nection being  with  the  Pulver  Choco- 
late and  Chicle  Manufacturin  g Co., 
of  which  he  was  President  and  Man- 
ager. For  the  past  ten  years  he  has 
been  a Director  of  the  Union  Trust 
Co.,  of  Rochester  and  a vestryman  of 
the  Trinity  Church  for  eighteen  years. 

Charles  G.  Woods,  of  Glen  Os- 
borne, Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.,  died  Mon- 
day evening,  September  9,  aged  64 
years.  He  was  born  in  Sewickley, 
Pa.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 


Baker's  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings,  Grave  Tents 
and  Earth  Covers 

furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decoration  for  a 
grave.  Write  for  sample  of  goods  and  prices, 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.,  Tiffin,  0. 


WHY 

buy  expensive 
markers  when 
you  can  make  your 
own  at  a very  low  cost  on  the 

Lawson  Cement  Marker  Outfit  ? 

No  better  marker  can  be  found 
or  made. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  price 

Bellett  Lawson,  Jr. 

Care  ELMWOOD  CEMETERY 
River  Grove,  III. 


The  Waller  Vault 

made  from  specially  selected  fine 
grain  stone.  We  guarantee  quality, 
workmanship  and  prompt  shipment. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices.  Grave  covers  or  unfinished  vault  stock 
furnished  when  wanted. 

The  Waller  Bros.  Stone  Co  • y McDermott,  Ohio 


WHITE  GLAZED 

TERRA-COTTA 


GRAVE  and  LOT  MARKERS 

DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 
Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO.,  Ravenna,  Ohio 

(Successors  to  M.  B.  Mishler  and  Mishler  Bros.) 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers. 


Made  3 inch,  314  inch,  4 inch  and  5 inch  diameters,  8,  10  and  12  inch  lengths,  and  all  kinds  of  top  marks 
Nearly  white  in  color  and  practically  everlasting.  Made  underH  AASE  CONCRETE  WKS 
Patents  No.  680,432  and  734,854.  For  circulars  and  prices,  Address  OAK  PARK,  ILL. 

Cemeteries  West  of  Rockies  Address,  LEO  G.  HAASE,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


GALVANIZED 

(THEY  NEVER  RUST) 


CAST  IRON  GRAVE  & LOT  MARKS 

BOUQUET  HOLDERS,  CROSSES,  ETC. 


MARKS  FOR 
NUMBERING 
GRAVES.  LOTS 
& SECTIONS 


BERGER  MFG.  CO.  “ToT 

STA.  A.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  REQUEST 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  - - "By  F.  A.  Waugh 


An  admirable  treatise  on  the  general  principles  governing  outdoor  art,  with 
many  suggestions  for  their  application  to  the  commoner  problems  of  gardening. 
Illustrated,  12  mo.  Cloth;  price,  $0.50.  Sent  postpaid  by 
R.  J;  HAIGHT,  440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Se- 
wickley,  and  was  its  vice-president; 
he  was  also  one  of  the  incorporators 
of  the  Sewickley  Cemetery  Company 
and  was  its  superintendent  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church; 
he  leaves  a widow,  four  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

PUBLISHER’S  NOTES 

Miss  C.  A.  Doswell,  who  has  been 
associated  with  her  father  in  the  flor- 
ist business  at  the  Doswell  green- 
houses, near  Linderwood  Cemetery, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  has  embarked  on 
her  own  account  as  florist  and  land- 
scape gardener.  Miss  Doswell  has 
taken  several  courses  of  study  in 
landscape  gardening  and  proposes  to 
do  her  part  in  interesting  the  citizens 
to  do  theirs  in  making  Fort  Wayne 
“the  city  beautiful.”  Miss  Doswell 
well  says  the  charm  of  suburban 
homes  “lies  in  the  surrounding  natural 
beauty  fully  as  much  as  with  the 
home  itself.” 

Vault  Plans  Wanted! 

Park  and  Cemetery  is  asked  to  pub- 
lish plans  of  receiving  vaults  for 
small  cemeteries.  Readers  who  have 
photos,  plans,  etc.,  of  such  structures 
are  invited  to  send  them  with  brief 
descriptions  for  publication. 

CLASSIFIED 
ADS 

to  cents  a line  each  insertion;  6 words  to  a 
line:  minimum  trice  so  cents.  Coty  must 
reach  us  by  the  8th  of  the  month. 


EVERGREENS  for  Grave  Covering, 
our  specialty.  Book  orders  early  for  your 
fall  supply.  Lowest  Prices  and  Best 
Quality  our  motto.  TRY  US.  Any  sized 
order  accepted.  Correspondence  solicited. 
DELTA  EVERGREEN  CO.,  Isabella, 
Mich. 


Hardwood  Ashes. 

No.  1 Canadian  Unleached  Hardwood 
Ashes,  nature’s  own  Fertilizer  for  grass. 
No  fertilizer  equals  my  Ashes,  price  and 
frt.  rates  quoted,  correspondence  solicit- 
ed, George  Stevens,  104  Douro  St.,  Pet- 
erboro,  Ontario,  Canada. 


I WANTED  I 

Wanted:  Competent  young  man  to  as- 
sist superintendent  in  modern  lawn-plan 
cemetery.  State  experience  and  refer- 
ences. Address:  “Lawn  Plan,”  care  Park 
and  Cemetery. 


Wanted:  Position  by  an  educated  prac- 
tical man  of  30  years,  with  an  all-round 
horticultural  experience  from  coast  to 
coast.  Competent  in  Park,  Landscape  or 
Nursery  work.  Have  held  executive  po- 
sitions for  years.  Would  go  anywhere  if 
position  warranted.  Address:  “Box  6,’’ 
care  Park  and  Cemetery. 


Situation  Wanted:  By  competent  cem- 
etery superintendent  with  fifteen  years’ 
practical  experience  in  a city  cemetery. 
Married.  References  furnished.  Address: 
“Michigan,”  care  Park  and  Cemetery. 


Thorburris  Bulbs 

For  Parks,  Cemeteries,  Public  Grounds,  etc.  Catalogue  now  ready,  mailed  free  on  application. 

Established  1802 

J.  M.  Thorburn  & Company,  33  Barclay  St.,  New  York  City 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBBERY 

Write  for  prices  NOW  on  your  requirements  for  Fall 

HIRAM  T.  JONES 
Union  County  Nurseries 
ELIZABETH.  N.  J. 


Planting  Contracts 

We  are  among  the  largest  growers  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants  In  America.  Hardy  va- 
rieties a specialty.  We  employ  a competent  land- 
scape gardener  for  the  service  of  our  large  patron- 
age. Cemetery  and  Park  Organizations  are  Invited 
to  correspond  relative  to  either  Planning  or  Plant- 
ing, or  both.  We  will  be  pleased  to  make  estimates 
on  any  proposition. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Est.  1868.  Lake  City,  Minn.  1200  Acres 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 


Supt’s  of  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Estates  should  order 

SEEDLINGS,  TRANSPLANTS  and  TREE  SEEDS 

FOR  WOODLAND  PLANTING 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  to  secure  the  best  stock  at  lowest  prices.  You  may  then  let  it  re- 
main undisturbed  at  our  nurseries  until  next  spring  and  have  it  shipped  on  request. 

We  have  a large  assortment  of  trees  suitable  for  underplanting  and  screening,  and  thousands 
of  little  trees  suitable  for  starting  home  nurseries.  Write  for  quotations. 

The  North-Eastern  Forestry  Co.,  Box  1131,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Dreer’s 

Hardy 

Perennials 


We  are  headquarters  for 
Hardy  Perennial  Plants 
and  offer  the  largest  as- 
sortment in  the  country. 

For  September  and  October  Delivery 


we  offer  over  one  hundred 
thousand  Hardy  Herba- 
ceous Paeonies,  a quarter 
million  Japanese  and  Ger- 
man Iris  and  over  half  a 
million  Hardy  Perennial 
Phloxes,  all  in  the  most 
approved  up-to-date  varie- 
ties and  excellent  stock  for 
Park  and  Cemetery  use. 

If  you  have  not  received 
a copy  of  our  wholesale 
price  list,  offering  these 
popular  plants,  we  will  be 
pleased  to  supply  same 
upon  receipt  of  application. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


It®  WITTEN 

Automatic  Dump  Cart 


illustrated 
labor-saving  cart. 


Just  What  You  Have  Been 
Looking  For 

A necessity  for  Farm- 
ers, Fruit  Growers, 
Livery 
Stables, 
Cemeteries,  Golf 
Clubs,  Dairies, 
Stockmen,  Con- 
tractors and  all  man- 
ufacturing plants. 
Send  today  for  free 
telling  all  about  this 


Baker  Mfg.  Co.,5  83  Hunter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


Protection  for  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees 


- USE 

Elastic  Pruning  Paint 


Saves  Girdled  Trees,  Heals  Cuts  and  Wounds, 
Prevents  Decay,  Stops  Bleeding  in  Pruning, 
Grows  New  Bark,  Cures  Fungus  Growth,  and 
Kills  Borer. 

A Positive  and  Effectual  Remedy  for  the  Treatment 
of  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees  when  Damaged 

Use  Any  Time  of  the  Year 
For  Prices  and  Circular 

E.  G.  Mendenhall,  Kinmundy,  ill. 


Always  mention  Park  and  Cemetery  when  writing  advertisers. 
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PARK  AND  CEMETERY. 


No.  1181 


Is 

the 

health 

and 

com- 

fort 

of 

your 

Citi- 

zens 

worth 

con- 

sider- 

ing? 


Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  protec- 
tion against  storm,  wind  or  sun.  We  make  126  different  sizes  and  qualities. 


This  carriage  is  a very  useful  and 
appropriate  conveyance  in  cemeteries 
having  suburban  train  service,  also 
for  conveying  a body  from  hearse  to 
train  ; has  rubber  tired  wheels,  and  is 
finished  in  dark  green  with  black 
trimmings. 

Write  for  detailed  description 
and  prices. 


Durfee  Grave  Lininit  will 
fit  any  grave,  is  a handsome 
design  and  has  been  engraved 
at  a large  expense.  Our  cir- 
cular shows  four  other  pat- 
terns. 


DURFEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Parkways  and  Boulevards 

cannot  be  constructed  economically 
without  up-to-date  equipment. 

The  Austin  Motor  Road  Roller 

is  the  most  important  improvement  in 
road  equipment  to  lessen  cost  and  in- 
crease efficiency. 

We  can  refer  to  park  boards,  ceme- 
teries and  others  who  have  discarded 
their  steam  rollers  for  Austin  Motor 
Rollers  and 

“Found  It  Paid” 

The  Austin  and  Western  lines  of  Earth  Handling  Machinery  are  the  best  and  cheapest 
known  methods  of  Grading,  Wagon  Loading,  Ditching  and  Road  Building. 

Bring  your  problems  of  Earth  Handling,  Rock  Crushing  and  Road  Building  to  us. 

The  advice  of  our  experts  is  free.  We  have  branches  or  direct  representatives  in  every  State. 

THE  AUSTIN  WESTERN  CO.,  Ltd. 

CHICAGO 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  IN  THIS  ISSUE 

Planning  Appropriate  Sites  for  Park  Memorials — Organizing  a Park  Civil  Service  System — Landscape 
Plans  for  College  Grounds — National  City  Planning  Competition — Ventilation  and 

Construction  of  Mausoleums 


3300  FEET  SMITHFIELD  CEMETERY— PITTS BUBGH,  PA. 

IRON  FENCE  DESIGNED  AND  BUILT  BY 

THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


ORNAMENTAL 

GATEWAYS 


II 
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W.  Sc  T.  SMITH  COM  R A N V 

GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 

SPECIMEN  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  EVERGREENS,  VINES,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS: 

IN  SHORT,  EVERYTHING.  CATALOGUE  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

64  YEARS.  700  ACRES. 


The  Kelly- Springfield 
Road  Roller  Company 
Springfield,  Ohio 


Plant  for  Immediate  Effect 

Not  for  Future  Generations 

Start  with  the  largest  stock  that  can  be  secured!  It  takes  over 
twenty  years  to  grow  such  trees  and  Shrubs  as  we  offer. 

We  do  the  long  waiting — thus  enabling  you  to  secure  Trees  and 
Shrubs  that  give  an  immediate  effect.  Fall  Price  List  gives  com- 
plete information. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES  BpX  philadelphiaJLpa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Proprietor 


TT  | £ to  Park  and  Cem- 

® etery  Superinten- 

dents: Now  is  the  time  to  place  your 
Orders  for  Baled  Boughs  for  winter 
use  to  cover  plants,  shrubs  and  lining 
graves.  A No.  1 stock  Spruce  Balsam  or 

Hemlock  by  Bale,  Ton  or  Car  Load 

Sample  bale  of  any,  75  cents,  F.  O.  B. 
Order  now  before  the  rush. 

H.  J.  SMITH,  Fern  Dealer 

Hinsdale,  ...  Mass. 


Fall  Planting 

of  shrubs,  vines,  trees,  bulbs,  etc.,  and  fall  seeding  for 
new  lawns  will  be  most  successful  and  results  in  the 
early  spring  will  amply  pay  for  the  liberal  use  of 


Sheep  Manure 

Dried  and  Pulverized 

No  Weeds  No  Waste 

Economical  and  Convenient 


Unequalled  for  park,  cemetery  and  golf  club  lawns  and 
gardens.  Write  for  prices  in  any  quantity. 


The  Pulverized  Manure  Co. 

No.  41  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


FOREST  TREE  AND  SHRUB 
SEEDS  AND  SEEDLINGS 


We  are  growing  for  the  season  1912-13 

1,000,000  Green  Ash — 6 in.  to  3 ft. 

1,000,000  American  Sycamore — 6 in.  to  3 ft. 

500,000  California  Privet — 6 in.  to  3 ft. 

Also  a large  stock  Ailanthus,  Box  Elder,  Catalpa 
Speciosa,  Black  Locust,  Red  Bud,  American  White 
and  Cork  Elms,  Tulip  Poplars,  Sweet  Gum,  Carolina, 
Lombardy  and  Silver  Poplars,  R.  Mulberry,  Althea, 
both  seedlings  and  named  varieties.  Barberry,  Cali- 
canthus,  Deutzia,  Hamamelis  Virginica,  Spiraeas,  in 
varieties,  Wegelas,  Yucca,  Maples,  Chinese  Wis- 
tarias and  a large  variety  of  other  stock. 

Also  Tree  and  Shrub  Seeds. 

SEND  FOR  TRADE  LIST 

Forest  Nursery  & Seed  Co. 

McMinnville,  Tenn. 
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WILLARD  MONUMENT.  WESTMINSTER,  VT. 


A Snow  Image 


The  figure  of  the  Recording  Angel,  which  appears  in  the  center  of  the  Willard  Monument,  was  originally 
modeled  in  snow.  In  December,  1856,  Larkin  G.  Mead  visited  his  old  home  in  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  and  on 
the  last  night  of  the  old  year,  taking  a street  corner  for  his  workshop,  he  produced  a wonderful  image.  Even 
now  people  are  still  telling  the  story  of  the  young  sculptor  who  thrust  his  hand  into  a snowdrift  and  brought 
forth  fame,  both  for  himself  and  for  his  native  town. 

Later,  Mr.  Mead  made  two  marble  duplicates  of  his  work.  One  of  the  statues  rests  in  a Brattleboro 
church.  The  other — with  its  White  Rutland  Marble  background — serves  as  a noble  memorial,  not  only  to 
the  artist  but  also  to  his  friend  and  benefactor. 


Vermont  Marble  Company 


Branches: 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 
WASHINGTON 


Branches: 

CLEVELAND  ST.  LOUIS 

CHICAGO  TACOMA 

KANSAS  CITY 


Proctor,  Vt 
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GOOD  PLANTS  MAY  BE  A LITTLE 
MORE  EXPENSIVE  — IT  COSTS 
MORE  TO  GROW  THEM-BUT  THEY 
ARE  WORTH  THE  DIFFERENCE 

THE  superiority  of  trees  and  shrubs  properly 
grown  over  ordinary  stock  is  so  evident  that 
any  trifling  difference  in  the  first  cost  is  offset 
by  the  results  obtained.  First  cost  is  of  secondary 
importance.  Best  results  are  what  you  want.  They 
can  only  be  had  with  good  stock. 

We  offer  a most  complete  assortment  of  plants  that 
have  been  properly  grown.  They  are  plants  that  will 
give  satisfaction.  Send  for  our  Fall  Catalogue.  It 
is  just  out. 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY  SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS ALL  OVER  THE  COUNTRY 
ENDORSE  THE  QUALITY  OF 
MEEHAN’S  STOCK. 


THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 

DRESHER  - - PENNA. 


J PERPETUAL  ’ 

CARE  A 

c/3 


Increase 
Your 
Perpetual 
Care 
Deposits 

By  Using  Our 

Bronze  Perpetual 
Care  Stakes 

Used  in  Chicago’s  Leading  Cemeteries. 
Cannot  rust  or  corrode. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

The  Quadriga  Mfg.  Co. 

1 19  N.  Canal  St. 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Most  Practical 
Road  Treatment 

for 

Parks  and  Cemeteries 

Because  of  its  economy,  cleanliness, 
convenience  and  lasting  efficiency 

SOLVAY 


GRANULATED  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 

is  used  in  more  prominent  parks  and  cem- 
eteries every  year. 

Applied  dry  with  a lime  spreader,  it  ab- 
sorbs moisture  when  exposed  to  the  air  and 
acts  as  a natural  binder,  preventing  surface 
wear,  ruts  and  raveling. 

Two  applications  a season  will  keep  paths 
and  drives  clean,  durable  and  sanitary — 
free  from  dust  and  weeds. 

Three  seasons’  use  has  proved  Solvay  to 
be  the  most  practical  and  least  expensive 
road  treatment. 

Write  for  illustrated  Road  Book. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS 
COMPANY 

Syracuse,  New  York 
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American  Civic  Association 

The  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Civic 
Association  meets  this  year  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Novem- 
ber 19-21,  in  response  to  an  urgent  appeal  from  the 
Women’s  Civic  League,  which*  has  the  co-operation  of 
several  allied  organizations  of  that  city.  The  meetings 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Belvedere,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Convention.  A fine  program  has  been  promised, 
which  includes  addresses  and  discussions  relating  to  Na- 
tional, State  and  City  Parks;  City  Planning,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  needs  of  the  smaller  towns;  details  of 
town  and  village  improvement;  the  billboard  nuisance 
and  the  house-fiy  problem.  The  convention  will  undoubt- 
edly find  the  usual  enthusiasm  exhibited  in  its  proceedings 
and  the  activities  of  the  Association  will  receive  further 
encouragement  to  prosecute  its  campaigns  in  the  direc- 
tion of  conserving  the  people’s  interests  in  our  great  nat- 
ural wonders,  and  in  civic  and  outdoor  improvement  gen- 
erally. There  is  no  better  tonic  to  an  Association’s  offi- 
cial activity  in  its  field  of  endeavor  than  a large  attend- 
ance at  its  conventions,  and  the  work  of  the  American 
Civic  Association  has  been  of  such  great  public  benefit 
that  the  matter  of  a large  gathering  should  not  be  one  of 
doubt;  nevertheless  it  is  always  in  order  to  offer  a word 
of  persuasion  to  this  end  and  we  trust  that  the  con- 
vention in  all  ways  may  excel  its  predecessors,  feeling 
convinced  that  future  good  to  the  public  interests  will 
continue  to  be  the  certain  aim  of  all  concerned. 

^g  Ng 

Care  of  Park  and  City  Trees 

Yale  University  is  to  be  commended  for  the  advanced 
work  it  is  doing  in  preparing  its  Forestry  graduates  for 
the  higher  work  involved  in  the  care  and  use  of  trees. 
Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  a synopsis  of  a 
course  of  lectures  now  under  way  on  ornamental  and 
shade  tree  work  which  is  being  given  in  that  University 
for  the  second  year.  These  lectures  will  be  delivered  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Levison,  M.  F.,  Forester  of  Prospect  Park, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  secretary  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Park  Superintendents,  and  in  manner,  to  an  ex- 
tent, are  informal  with  a view  to  promote  and  encourage 
discussion  by  the  students  in  order  to  bring  out  all  the 
practical  and  theoretical  information  possible  in  the  sub- 
ject of  the  particular  lecture.  Such  a training  in  Forestry 
as  the  Yale  program  of  education  suggests  has  a particu- 
lar bearing  on  the  question  of  park  and  city  trees,  for 
the  importance  of  securing  scientific  men  of  the  stand- 
ing of  the  Yale  Foresters  to  become  interested  in  such 
tree  work  cannot  be  too  thoroughly  impressed.  Former- 
ly the  trained  forester  would  not  consider  city  tree  work 
good  enough  for  his  professional  efforts  and  park  authori- 
ties never  appreciated  nor  understood  the  value  of  serv- 
ices such  as  a trained  forester  could  offer.  Moreover,  this 
innovation  by  trained  men  to  handle  the  technical  prob- 
lems in  park  work  is  an  important  step  towards  the  bet- 
terment of  our  parks.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  in  this 
connection  that  several  of  the  graduates  have  already 
branched  out  in  this  particular  line  of  municipal  work. 
The  more  we  study  nature  the  greater  are  the  problems 
disclosed,  but  to  solve  them  and  make  use  of  the  knowl- 
edge gained,  systematic,  orderly  study  such  as  this  is 
of  the  utmost  value. 


Education  in  Landscape  Architecture 

There  is  certainly  an  awakening  to  the  outdoor  require- 
ments of  our  rapidly  developing  nation,  for  it  is  empha- 
sized by  the  up-to-date  efforts  of  certain  of  our  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  the  broadening  of  the  field  of  land- 
scape architecture.  We  have  in  former  issues  alluded  to 
the  position  attained  by  the  Illinois  State  University  in 
its  architectural  and  railroad  departments,  and  we  have 
another  opportunity  to  refer  to  it  in  connection  with  its 
call  upon  Mr.  Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  the  well  known 
authority  on  city  planning,  to  spend  a week  this  month  at 
the  university  with  students  of  the  senior  class,  who  are 
taking  the  advanced  course  in  landscape  architecture,  the 
purpose  being  to  show  them  concretely  what  city  plan- 
ning is,  how  to  go  at  it,  what  data  should  be  secured,  etc 
The  problem  of  the  twin  cities  of  Champaign  and  Urbana, 
where  the  university  is  located,  will  be  studied,  the  idea 
not  being  to  make  town  plans,  etc.,  in  the  week,  or  entire- 
ly to  learn  how  to  be  town  planners,  but  to  endeavor  to 
stimulate  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  work,  so  that  when 
the  students  go  out  into  professional  life  they  may  realize 
what  city  planning  can  do  for  a community,  how  broad 
its  scope,  and  what  is  their  own  connection  with  it,  as 
landscape  architects,  to  whom  the  detail  work  of  planning 
parks,  play  grounds,  etc.,  is  properly  referred.  The  effort 
is  along  the  line  of  the  excellent  work  that  Prof.  Blair 
has  laid  out  for  higher  progress  in  this  department. 

NS  ^ 

City  Planning 

A specially  appointed  committee  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  City  Planing  is  to  conduct  this  year  a study  in 
city  planning,  taking  an  area  on  the  outskirts  of  a grow- 
ing city  of  about  200,000  or  300,000  population.  A de- 
scription of  the  area  and  the  details  of  the  study  may  be 
had  on  application  to  the  secretary  of  the  conference, 
Flavel  Shurtleff,  19  Congress  Street,  Boston.  It  is  quite 
possible  as  well  as  probable  that  much  good  will  result 
from  such  a study.  Besides  the  study  of  city  planning 
for  the  larger  crudely  developed  cities,  there  is  a wide 
field  open  in  the  matter  of  the  smaller  towns,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  a very  difficult  task  to  excite  enthusiasm  and 
interest  therein  enough  to  lead  to  at  least  a demand  for 
a “city  plan”  for  future  development.  It  is  in  the  early 
days  of  a town’s  existence  that  the  prospect  for  a becom- 
ing future  strikes  deepest  into  the  ambition  of  the  com- 
munity, and  when  the  way  of  securing  this  is  adequately 
presented,  together  with  the  promising  financial  results 
which  an  early  start  promises,  every  effort  to  encourage 
must  be  made  by  the  profession  devoted  to  such  work. 

Ng  Ng 

The  Chicago  Municipal  Art  League 

The  Municipal  Art  League  of  Chicago,  is  nothing,  if 
not  an  association  delighted  to  have  plenty  of  work  on 
its  program.  It  has  quite  recently  begun  a campaign  for 
a popular  fund  to  assist  in  cleaning  up  the  streets  and 
alleys,  and  claims  to  be  concerned  with  all  things  pertain- 
ing to  the  exterior  appearance  of  Chicago;  with  every- 
thing relating  to  the  interior  decoration  of  public  build- 
ings, and  with  all  things  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
development  of  art  craftsmanship  in  the  homes,  schools 
and  shops  of  the  city.  Monthly  meetings  of  the  league 
are  now  held  at  the  Art  Institute  for  which  programs  are 
prepared  covering  a number  of  vital  questions  pertaining 
to  the  improvement  of  Chicago  city  conditions. 
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PLANNING  APPROPRIATE  SITES  for  PARK  MEMORIALS 


The  unmistakable  and  growing  ten- 
dency to  give  more,  atention  to  plan- 
ning the  setting  and  surroundings  of 
our  public  monuments  is  one  of  the 
finest  evidences  of  our  advancing 
good  taste  in  matters  of  public  art. 
In  a number  of  recent  public  memo- 
rial problems,  the  mater  of  selecting 
the  proper  site  was  the  subject  of 
much  public  controversy,  and  it  was 
generally  recognized  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  give  careful  attention  not.  only 
to  the  proper  location  of  works  of 
public  art,  but  to  the  making  of  a 
fitting  background.  It  is  now  the 
common  practice  in  imposing  monu- 
mental commissions  where  large 
architectural  considerations  are  in- 
volved, for  the  sculptor  and  architect 
to  collaborate,  and  in  a number  of 
instances,  the  landscape  architect  has 
also  been  called  into  consultation  to 
assist  in  securing  the  proper  site  and 
surroundings  for  monuments. 

Art  commissions,  official  and  advis- 
ory, in  a number  of  cities  have  done 
much  to  teach  us  that  we  need  not 
only  a more  educated  public  taste, 
but  an  expert  consideration  that  shall 
take  into  account  not  only  the  mon- 
ument itself,  but  its  appropriate- 
ness to  its  surroundings,  and  its 
harmony  with  its  immediate 
environment. 

That  so  many  monuments  stand 
in  unfortunate  locations  is,  there- 
fore, due  not  to  carelessness  or 
lack  of  deliberation,  but  to  failure 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  a well 
placed  monument  forms  an  in- 
tegral part  of  its  surroundings. 
Because  of  this  failure  to  appreci- 
ate that  there  should  be  a distinct 
relationship  between  a monument 
and  its  immediate  neighborhood, 
many  monuments  have  no  relation 
to  the  shape  or  size  of  the  place 
where  they  stand,  nor  to  their 
surroundings. 

Generally  speaking,  the  most 
appropriate  locations  for.  monu- 
ments are  recognized  to  be  in  the 
little  formal  parks,  plazas  or 
squares  where  park  and  city 


meet,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
many  little  “circles”  and  “triangles” 
in  Washington  where  many  of  our 
great  public  monuments  are  so  im- 
posingly placed. 

In  Wichita,  Kas.,  the  problem  of 
providing  a site  for  the  new  soldiers’ 
monument  was  a subject  of  warm 
controversy  in  the  daily  press  for 
several  months  and  a landscape  archi- 
tect was  engaged  to  provide  a plan 
for  the  improvement  of  a small  tri- 
angle to  provide  a more  suitable  loca- 
tion for  the  memorial  than  the  Court 
House  grounds,  where  it  was  at  first 
planned  to  place  it.  There  was  an 
overwhelming  weight  of  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  Douglas  avenue  triangle, 
but  legal  obstacles  requiring  the  me- 
morial to  be  on  county  property,  and 
the  necessity  for  issuing  bonds  to 
purchase  the  new  site,  caused  the  de- 
feat of  the  plan  on  a referendum  vote. 
The  plan  was  nevertheless  a suggest- 
ive one  for  the  development  of  a 
monument  site  and  we  are  reproduc- 
ing it  here. 

The  memorial  is  to  be  a shaft  45 
feet  high,  surmounting  a base  in  the 


form  of  a relic  room  and  surmounted 
by  a sheet  bronze  statue  of  Peace. 
Statues  of  the  cavalryman,  sailor,  in- 
fantryman and  artilleryman  are  to 
stand  on  the  four  corners  of  the  base. 
The  relic  room  will  be  twelve  feet 
square  inside  and  will  contain  two 
glass  cases  for  the  preservation  of 
war  relics.  The  memorial  is  being 
erected  with  a county  appropriation 
of  $25,000,  and  is  to  be  of  Woodbury 
granite,  cut  by  the  Woodbury  Gran- 
ite Co.  of  Hardwick,  Vt.  Frederick 
C.  Hibbard  of  Chicago  has  modeled 
the  figures,  and  has  succeeded  in  in- 
fusing a certain  life  and  character  to 
these  conventional  symbols  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  service.  The 
general  design  for  the  memorial  and 
two  of  the  statues  are  illustrated  here. 

When  the  time  came  to  select  a site 
for  the  memorial  it  was  noted  that 
the  county  had  given  some  of  the 
money  with  the  understanding  that 
the  memorial  was  to  be  built  upon 
county  property.  As  the  only  prop- 
erty that  the  county  owned  in  Wichi- 
ta was  the  court  house  square,  it 
seemed  that  the  only  place  for  the 
monument  was  on  the  court  house 
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lawn.  To  many  people,  the  architec- 
ture of  the  proposed  memorial  and 
that  of  the  court  house  did  not  har- 
monize, so  it  was  proposed  that  the 
city  buy  the  “Black  Estate,”  a trian- 
gular shaped  piece  of  land,  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  feet  long  by  one 
hundred  and  twelve  feet  wide.  As 
may  be  seen  from  the  diagram,  it 
fronts  on  Douglas  avenue  and  on 
Waco  avenue  with  the  Arkansas  riv- 
er for  a background.  The  property  is 
just  three  blocks  west  of  the  “busiest 
corner  in  Kansas,”  the  corner  of  Main 
street  and  Douglas  avenue.  The  city 
commissioners  (for  Wichita  is  gov- 
erned under  the  commission  form  of 
city  government),  took  favorable  ac- 
tion on  the  suggestion,  and  asked  for 
a price  on  the  land.  The  valuation 
given  by  the  owners,  and  borne  out 
by  the  tax  assessors,  was  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars. 

To  the  west  of  the  tract  is  the  Big 
Arkansas  River,  spanned  at  Douglas 
avenue  by  a new  one-hundred-thou- 
sand-dollar  concrete  bridge.  Across 
the  river  and  south  of  Douglas  is  the 
station  of  the  Midland  Valley  Rail- 
way. The  River  boulevard,  connect- 
ing Linwood  park  with  the  Riverside 
Parks,  follow  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  at  this  point.  On  an  island  a 
little  northwest  of  the  site  is  located 
the  base  ball  park  of  ' the  Western 
League;  and  also  Wonderland  Park, 
an  amusement  park  of  the  better 
class. 

It  was  proposed  that  this  land  be 
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SOLDIERS’  MONUMENT,  WICHITA, 
KAS.,  AND  TWO  OF  THE 
FIGURES  MODELED  FOR  IT  BY 
FREDERICK  C.  HIBBARD. 

bought  by  the  city,  transformed  into 
a park;  the  city  to  deed  to  the  coun- 
ty the  exact  amount  of  land  that  the 
monument  would  occupy,  a space 
some  twenty-five  feet  square,  thus  ful- 
filling the  requirements  of  the  county 
donation.  With  these  points  in  mind, 
H.  S.  Mueller,  a landscape  architect, 
now  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  pre- 
pared a plan  for  the  development  of 
this  site.  He  placed  the  monument 
far  enough  back  so  as  to  gain  a good 
perspective  view  of  it  even  from  the 
edge  of  the  property  itself.  There 
were  four  places  from  which  a view 
of  the  statue  would  be  interesting; 
one  from  a point  directly  across  the 
river,  one  from  a point  nearly  across 
the  bridge,  one  from  the  east 
end  of  the  bridge,  and  last,  but  the 
most  important,  one  looking  down 
Douglas  avenue  from  the  corner.  He 
endeavored  to  mass  the  plantings  so 
that  the  monument  would  stand  out 
against  a background  of  foliage,  both 
summer  and  winter. 

To  obtain  the  desired  effect  looking 
down  Douglas  avenue,  the  statue  was 
so  placed  that  it  terminated  the  axis 
of  the  avenue.  As  a street  is  nearly 
always  of  a formal  nature,  it  has  to 
be  treated  in  a formal  manner.  In 
this  case  it  was  done  by  having'  a 
straight  walk  leading  from  the  side- 
walk on  Douglas  avenue  to  the  me- 
morial, with  four  small  evergreens 
arranged  in  a formal  manner,  close 
to  the  monument.  A low  irregular 
planting  around  the  base  served  to 
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bind  the  monument  to  the  ground- 
The  two  deciduous  trees  immediately 
back  qf  it  were  so  placed  as  to  give 
a background  in  the  summer  time, 
while  the  conifers  on  the  river  bank 
furnished  the  dark  setting  in  the  win- 
ter. The  informal  planting  along 
Waco  avenue  was  put  there  to  con- 
fine the  lawn  area  and  to  keep  peo- 
ple from  walking  across  the  grass. 

The  view  from  the  east  end  of  the 
bridge  was  not  so  important  as  the 
one  looking  down  the  avenue,  but  it 
had  to  be  attractive  just  the  same. 
Here  was  put  in  a curved  walk  lead- 
ing up  to  the  statue  because  this  was 
not  a formal  approach.  The  junc- 
tion of  the  two  walks  was  partially 
screened  by  a couple,  of  shrubbery 
beds.  The  two  little  conifers  were 
put  in  to  accentuate  the  entrance  to 
the  trophy  room  in  the  memorial. 
As  the  property  that  bordered  the 
Black  estate  on  the  north  did  not 
afford  a very  pleasing  outlook,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a rather  dense  and 
tall  planting  on  that  side.  A row  of 
maples,  elms  and  conifers,  together 
with  some  of  the  taller  growing 
shrubs,  were  used  to  produce  the  de- 
sired effect. 

A striking  vista  was  also  left  from 
the  memorial  to  the  Midland  Valley 
station,  at  the  west  end  of  the  bridge. 
The  traveller  must  cross  the  bridge 
in  order  to  get  to  the  other  stations 
or  to  reach  his  hotel.  From  the  sta- 
tion, one  sees  the  monument  arising 
out  of  a mass  of  shrubbery  and  backed 
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CHAMPLAIN  MONUMENT, 
PLATTSBURG,  N.  Y. 

Carl  A.  Heber,  Sc. 


by  evergreens  and  elms.  As  he  moves 
eastward,  the  statue  is  hidden  by 
trees,  only  to  flash  out  through  the 
vista  at  the  east  end  of  the  bridge, 
inviting  inspection  by  reason  of  the 
path  winding  up  to  it. 

The  Champlain  memorial  lighthouse, 
and  the  Champlain  monument,  recent- 
ly dedicated  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y., 
have  both  been  given  rarely  impos- 
ing sites  overlooking  Lake  Champ- 
lain. The  memorial  lighthouse,  set 
on  a great  terrace  approached  by  a 
wide  flight  of  steps  was  erected  and 
dedicated  some  time  ago,  and  the 
Champlain  monument  with  a view  of 
its  site  is  shown  herewith.  The  mon- 
ument overlooks  beautiful  Lake  Cham- 
plain at  a point  where  the  Saranac 
river  becomes  a part  of  the  lake. 

The  memorial  is  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramidal  pedestal  surmounted  by  a 
bronze  figure  of  Champlain,  and  was 
presented  by  the  state  of  New  York 
to  the  city  of  Plattsburg.  The  ter- 
race is  bordered  by  a granite  coping, 
and  a flight  of  steps  leads  down  to 
the  lake.  The  statue  and  the  sym- 
bolic sculptures  at  the  base  are  the 
work  of  Carl  A.  Heber,  the  New 
York  sculptor,  who  has  produced 
an  interesting,  virile  and  sculptural 
group  of  figures.  The  general  design 
for  the  memorial  is  by  Dillon,  Mc- 
Clellan & Beadel,  architects  of  New 


York.  The  pedestal  is  square,  slight- 
ly tapering  toward  the  top.  It  is  22 
feet  high  and  built  of  Massachusetts 
pink  granite.  It  stands  on  a platform 
two  steps  above  the  terrace.  Its  base 
is  surrounded  by  a granite  seat  and 
ornamented  in  front  by  the  figure  of 
a crouching  Indian  with  bow  and 
shield  carved  in  granite;  at  each  side 
by  a canoe  prow  with  trophies  typi- 
cal of  America  in  Champlain’s  time, 
and  at  the  rear  by  a bronze  tablet 
bearing  the  names  of  the  tercentenary 
commissioners. 

The  upper  part  of  the  pedestal  is 
decorated  with  carved  garlands  of 
Indian  corn,  and  bears  the  following 
inscriptions  on  the  front  and  back  re- 
spectively: 


famous  battle  of  Plattsburgh.  With- 
in a stone’s  throw  of  the  monument 
is  the  historic  DeLord  home,  where 
the  British  army  officers  had  their 
quarters  during  the  great  battle,  hav- 
ing frightened  away  the  family  of  the 
owner  and  taken  possession.  Three 
hundred  years  ago,  this  vicinity  was 
the  home  of  the  Indian  and  many 
relics  have  been  unearthed  nearby. 

The  site  for  the  Mark  Twain  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  by  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri at  Hannibal  will  have  a rarely  im- 
pressive situation  on  a great  bluff  over- 
looking the  Mississippi  river,  made 
famous  in  the  works  of  the  great 
humorist.  The  commission  for  this  me- 
morial, was  awarded  in  a recent  com- 
petition to  Frederick  C.  Hibbard, 
the  Chicago  sculptor. 


SAMUEL  CHAMPLAIN 
NAVIGATOR  DISCOVERER 

1567  1635 

COLONIZER 

F.rected  by  the  State  of  New  York 
in  Commemoration  of  the 
Discovery  of 
Lake  Champlain 
1609  1909 

The  statue  of  Champlain,  which  is 

nearly  12  feet  high  and  of  bronze, 
represents  him  in  his  soldier  costume 
holding  in  his  hand  the  arquebuse  of 
which  he  speaks  in  his  memoirs.  This 
and  his  breastplate,  helmet  or  morion, 
cloak,  doublet,  boots  and  sword  fol- 
low carefully  the  style  of  his  period; 
the  arquebuse,  morion  and  sword  be- 
ing modeled  after  the  ancient  pieces 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Howland 
Pell. 

The  site  is  beautiful,  as  well  as 
historic,  and  affords  an  excellent  view 
of  Cumberland  bay.  Near  there  was 
waged  a battle  between  the  British 
and  American  forces  in  the  War  of 
1812.  while  in  the  bay  was  fought  the 


FIGURE  AT  BASE  OF  CHAMPLAIN 
MONUMENT. 

Carl  A.  Heber,  Sc. 
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ORGANIZING  A PARK  CIVIL  SERVICE  SYSTEM 


July  1,  1911,  the  act  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature  placing  the  employees  of 
the  West  Park  System  of  Chicago 
under  civil  service  became  effective, 
and  the  Civil  Service  Board  has  just 
made  its  first  annual  report.  During 
the  four  months  of  the  year  1911 
which  remained  after  the  organization 
of  the  Board,  civil  service  rules  were 
adopted  and  all  positions  in  the  serv- 
ice were  graded  and  classified. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1911  the 
preliminary  work  incident  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  civil  service  through- 
out the  system  was  completed.  All 
but  the  less  important  features  pro- 
vided for  in  the  act  have  been  insti- 
tuted. 

From  the  results  which  have  been 
obtained  thus  far,  and  from  the  ef- 
fects on  the  service  which  are  already 
observable,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  application  of  the 
merit  system  to  the  West  Chicago 
Park  District  is  a distinct  step  for- 
ward. That  this  merit  system  will 
prove  a benefit  to  the  Commissioners 
and  their  employees,  and  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  West  Park  Dis- 
trict, is  unquestionable.  How  much 
of  a benefit  it  will  be  depends  upon 
the  support  and  co-operation  which  it 
receives,  and  upon  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  administered. 

Fred  G.  Heuchling,  Secretary  of  the 
Civil  Service  Board  and  Superintend- 
ent of  Employment,  makes  an  inter- 
esting report  of  the  work  of  organ- 
izing. 

The  grading  and  classification  of 
positions  and  the  establishing  of  a 
code  of  rules  which  would  insure  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  administra- 
tion of  the  law  were  matters  which 
received  first  attention.  In  this  work 
much  assistance  was  obtained  from  a 
report  on  suggested  classification  of 
positions  and  civil  service  rules  which 
was  prepared  by  the  employment  de- 
partment of  Arthur  Young  & Com- 
pany. 

Following  immediately  thereupon, 
every  effort  was  put  forth  to  collect 
a complete  record  of  all  employees  in 
the  s’ervice  and  to  obtain  detailed  in- 
formation regarding  all  changes  that 
occurred  since  July  1,  1911,  in  the  em- 
ployment conditions  of  each  individ- 
ual in  the  service. 

The  form  which  the  office  records 
of  the  Civil  Service  Board  have  taken 
may  be  briefly  described  as  follows: 

(a)  A card  file  showing  the  name, 
address,  title,  salary,  department  and 
history  of  service  of  each  officer  and 
employee  in  the  system. 


(b)  A file  of  departmental  reports 
concerning  transfers,  changes  in  title 
or  salary,  appointments,  discharges, 
lay-offs,  suspensions,  etc. 

(c)  A register  of  the  employees  in 
each  department  and  division,  for  use 
in  checking  payrolls,  arranged  in  a 
book  to  conform  to  the  latter. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Section  3 of  the  civil  service  act 
the  preparation  of  a complete  and 
accurate  duties  file  has  been  under- 
taken. This  will  take  the  form  of 
cards  showing  the  title,  duties,  num- 
ber of  positions,  salary,  classification 
and  department,  of  each  office  and 
place  in  the  service. 

In  connection  therewith  another 
card  file  has  been  established  for  each 
title  in  the  service.  The  cards  in  this 
file  give  the  number  of  positions  of 
the  title  in  question,  the  departments 
in  which  they  occur,  the  classification 
and  salary,  and  an  outline  of  the 
scope  of  the  examination  to  be  used 
in  the  testing  of-eligibles  for  such 
positions. 

The  duties  of  all  postions  have  been 
collected  and  the  card  files  will  be 
completed  with  the  utmost  facility 
which  the  circumstances  permit. 

Because  of  the  large  amount  of  de- 
tailed work  involved  in  the  study  of 
past  records,  the  outlining  of  meth- 
ods of  civil  service  procedure,  and  the 
collection  of  employment  data,  there 
has  as  yet  been  no  opportunity  to  in- 
stitute a system  of  recording  the  in- 
dividual efficiency  of  employees  in  the 
classified  service.  This  problem  will 
be  among  the  first  of  those  receiving 
attention. 

A system  of  grading  the  efficiency 
of  employees  without  injustice  or 
partiality  to  individuals,  requires  that 
each  department  and  division  in  the 
service  be  operated  under  a definite 
and  complete  code  of  regulations 
which  shall  set  forth  the  requirements 
of  employees  and  govern  their  actions 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
Several  of  the  departments  of  the 
system  are  now  operating  under  a 
code  of  regulations  with  marked  suc- 
cess. It  is  recommended  that  this 
procedure  be  extended  to  all  depart- 
ments and  divisions  of  the  service. 
The  regulations  here  referred  to 
should  set  forth  the  hours  of  work 
and  serve  as  a guide  to  the  em- 
ployees in  their  daily  work.  Without 
departmental  regulations  of  this  na- 
ture it  will  not  be  possible  to  obtain 
efficiency  markings  which  are  graded 
on  a uniform  basis  throughout  the 


system  in  case  of  positions  of  the 
same  kind  which  occur  in  several  of 
the  departments. 

Early  in  the  work  the  necessity  of 
establishing  definitely  organized  de- 
partments and  divisions  in  the  system 
and  the  need  of  laying  down  lines 
of  authority  and  mapping  out  the  di- 
visions of  work  became  apparent. 
With  this  end  in  view  a chart  was 
prepared  showing,  in  outline  only,  a 
scheme  of  organization.  This  chart 
was  intended  as  a skeleton  for  the 
preparation  of  an  ordinance  creating 
the  departments,  divisions  and  sec- 
tions shown  thereon,  and  at  the  same 
time  creating  the  offices  and  positions 
included  in  each  department.  Except 
for  the  principal  officers  and  depart- 
mental heads,  none  of  the  positions 
in  the  service  has  been  created  by  or- 
dinance of  the  West  Chicago  Park 
Commissioners.  A resolution  was 
adopted  directing  the  attorney  to 
draft  an  ordinance,  with  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  Civil  Service  Board, 
embodying  the  organization  outlined 
on  the  chart  and  creating  such  posi- 
tions in  the  service  as  were  deemed 
necessary.  This  ordinance  is  in  the 
course  of  preparation. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Civil 
Service  Board  there  have  been  charges 
filed  against  eight  employees.  In  one 
instance  the  charges  were  withdrawn; 
in  five  instances  the  charges  were 
heard  and  findings  rendered  by  the 
Trial  Board.  The  findings  rendered 
resulted  in  the  discharge  of  one  em- 
ployee, the  suspension  of  two,  the 
suspension  and  fining  of  one,  and  the 
suspension  and  reduction  in  salary  of 
one. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the 
expenditures  during  the  year  191L 
The  necessity  of  fitting  up  a tem- 
porary office  for  use  until  the  addi- 
tion to  the  general  offices  in  Union 
Park  has  been  completed  served  to 
increase  the  expenses  considerably. 
The  cost  of  printing  and  stationery, 
which  is  included,  is  largely  charge- 
able to  next  year’s  costs,  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  material  is  still 
on  . hand  for  use  in  the  coming  year. 


Salaries  and  wages $2,454.85 

Office  furniture  and  supplies.  452.78 

Examination  supplies  104.76 

Advertising  examinations....  44.97 

Printing  and  stationery 358.05 

Office  rental  64.80 

Card  files  and  office  records..  76.57 


Total $3,556.78 
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The  table  given  above  does  not  in- 
clude a payment  of  $900  which  was 
made  to  the  Arthur  Young  Company 
for  a report  on  the  grading  and  classi-' 
fication  of  positions  and  a suggested 
set  of  civil  service  rules,  which  re- 
port and  classification  were  contracted 
for  by  the  West  Chicago  Park  Com- 
missioners on  June  29,  1911. 

During  the  six  months  from  July  1, 
1911,  to  December  31,  1911,  authority 
was  granted  for  the  filling  of  fifty- 
nine  positions.  Twenty  of  these  po- 
sitions were  filled  during  the  period 
from  July  1st  to  September  1st,  when 
the  present  Civil  Service  Board  was 
not  yet  organized.  Of  the  remaining 
thirty-nine  positions  which  were  filled 
during  the  period  from  September  1st 
to  December  31st,  twenty  were  those 
of  laborers  who  were  employed  on 
emergency  for  periods  of  two  or  three 
days  after  heavy  snowstorms;  nine 
were  for  vacancies  for  less  than  two 
weeks  which  were  caused  by  the  ab- 
sence of  regular  employees  on  ac- 
count of  sickness,  vacation  or  holi- 
days; nine  were  for  positions  for 
which  no  eligible  lists  existed  and  one 
was  for  temporary  employment  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  installation  of 
a new  accounting  system  in  the  Ad- 
ministration Department. 

The  smallness  of  the  number  of 
laborers  employed  on  temporary  au- 
thority for  cleaning  the  boulevards 
after  snowstorms  is  due  to  the  efforts 
put  forth  to  temporarily  reinstate  civil 
service  employees  who  had  been  pre- 


At  the  special  election  held  in  Granite 
City,  111.,  Oct.  22,  the  proposition  of  a 
$43,600  bond  issue  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  two  sites  for  park  purposes 
was  defeated  by  a vote  of  nearly  7 to  1. 

Two  thousand  trees  in  Forest  Park, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  will  be  marked  for 
chopping  down  this  winter.  This  num- 
ber have  died  wholly  or  in  part  during 
the  summer  and  their  loss  will  lead  to 
a wholesale  planting  in  Forest  Park 
next  spring.  In  St.  Louis  the  last  sum- 
mer has  been  very  severe  on  the  trees 
and  more  of  the  most  valuable  trees  in 
the  public  parks  have  died  than  “in  any 
other  year  I can  remember,”  says  Park 
Commissioner  Dwight  F.  Davis. 

A municipal  greenhouse  will  be  erect- 
ed in  the  City  Park,  Kansas  City,  Kan., 
to  take  care  of  the  park  department 
flowers.  Cost,  $1,500. 


viously  laid  off  from  positions  of  la- 
borer. Every  means  of  providing  re- 
instatement was  used  during  such 
emergencies,  which  would  not  hamper 
the  rapid  and  economical  removal  of 
the  snow.  It  was  felt  that  in  this  way 
some  of  the  employees  laid  off  during 
the  winter  season  could  be  given  a 
little  employment,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  civil  service  law  could  be  more 
strictly  adhered  to  at  the  same  time. 

The  work  of  holding  examinations 
and  creating  eligible  lists  was  taken 
up  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Civil  Service  Board. 
The  lack  of  office  space  available  in 
the  general  offices  of  the  West  Chi- 
cago Park  Commissioners  made  it 
necessary  to  rent  and  furnish  a tem- 
porary office  and  all  the  work  of  in- 
stituting the  civil  service  system  was 
delayed  somewhat  on  that  account. 
However,  the  first  examination  was 
held  on  November  3,  1911,  and  a total 
of  eight  examinations  were  held  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year.  Under  the 
present  conditions  it  is  necessary  to 
carry  on  examinations  in  the  park 
pavilions  and  in  the  assembly  halls  in 
the  field  houses.  Since  these  are  all 
somewhat  distant  from  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice office,  the  holding  of  examinations 
interferes  to  no  small  degree  with  the 
regular  office  routine.  It  is  hoped 
that  with  the  completion  of  the  addi- 
tion to  the  general  offices  in  Union 
Park  it  will  be  possible  to  arrange  for 
the  holding  of  some  of  the  examina- 
tions at  that  place. 


Forty  thousand  tulip  bulbs  have  been 
planted  in  the  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  parks. 
As  soon  as  the  ground  begins  to  freeze, 
a slight  covering  will  be  thrown  over 
the  bulbs.  The  season  for  planting  the 
hardier  bulbs  will  last  until  the  ground 
is  frozen,  or  well  into  November.  The 
varieties  that  will  be  most  in  evidence 
in  Minneapolis  park  gardens  next  spring 
will  be  the  peony,  numerous  varieties 
of  hyacinth,  early  tulips  of  various  col- 
ors, narcissus  or  daffodil,  crocus  and 
snowdrop. 

Park  Commissioner  Burk,  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  is  working  on  a plan  for  the  in- 
creased lighting  facilities  of  the  Tenth 
Ward  Park.  He  proposes  to  have  lights 
of  an  ornamental  design  installed  in  the 
park,  and  a sufficient  number  of  them 
to  provide  adequate  illumination.  The 
posts  will  be  similar  to  those  recently 


erected  in  the  Bronx  Park,  New  York, 
manufactured  by  the  J.  L.  Mott  Iron 
Works. 

The  total  area  of  the  Springfield,  III, 
park  system  is  368.8  acres,  with  five 
miles  of  drives.  The  bonds  outstanding 
on  May  31,  1912,  amounted  to  $159,000. 
The  installation  of  the  new  electric  light 
system  is  in  progress. 

If  the  budget  committee  of  the  city 
council  will  pass  an  item  of  $45,000  in 
the  park  board’s  estimate  for  next  year, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  will  have  public  golf 
links  in  the  near  future.  That  sum  is 
required  to  buy  land  near  Como  and 
Phalen  parks.  The  board  has  favored 
the  establishment  of  links  for  some 
time,  but  has  been  unable  to  find  any 
suitable  location  in  the  park  lands  now 
owned. 

By  the  will  of  Theodore  W.  Wood- 
man, recently  probated,  the  city  of  Do- 
ver, N.  H.,  is  to  receive  $10,000  with 
which  to  establish  a park.  Other  be- 
quests of  a public  nature  include  $2,500 
to  be  used  in  purchasing  an  organ  for 
the  Ricker  memorial  chapel  at  Pine  Hill 
cemetery,  and  $1,000  to  the  Dover  Chil- 
dren’s Home  Association. 

The  construction  of  a parkway 
through  and  surrounding  the  city  of 
Cincinnati,  O.,  comprising  in  all  more 
than  100  miles  of  beautiful  drives,  in- 
terspersed with  parks,  playgrounds  and 
athletic  fields,  is  the  object  of  the  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners  having  in  charge 
the  development  of  the  Kessler  scheme. 
To  convert  this  gigantic  plan  into  a 
reality  that  will  place  Cincinnati  on  a 
plane  with  other  municipalities  which 
have  long  ago  realized  the  value  of  a 
“city  beautiful,”  will  require,  the  Park 
Commissioners  say,  at  least  six  years  of 
work  and  the  expenditure  of  several 
million  dollars. 

In  return  for  remission  of  taxes  and 
a purely  nominal  rental,  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  offers  Windsor,  Ontario, 
a 20-year  lease  of  river  front  property 
at  the  foot  of  Church  street. 

The  state  of  New  Jersey  has  paid  into 
the  court  of  chancery  $23,800,  which  rep- 
resents the  amount  offered  by  the  state 
for  certain  lands  wanted  in  connection 
with  the  restoration  of  the  old  barracks 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  as  a part  of  the 
State  Capitol  park.  The  condemnation 
sums  were  fixed  by  a commission  re- 
cently appointed.  The  court  of  chan- 
cery will  disburse  the  money  and  the 
land  then  will  become  vested  in  the 
state. 

The  creation  of  the  office  of  City  For- 
ester for  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  Men’s  Garden  Club, 
through  the  secretary,  Mr.  Z.  H. 
Thomas. 

Initial  action  was  taken  on  October 
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24  by  the  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  public  wel- 
fare board  looking  to  the  acquisition 
within  the  city  of  several  large  tracts 
of  land  available  for  park  sites,  and  the 
development  of  the  land  at  an  approxi- 
mate cost  of  $800,000.  The  proposi- 
tion to  establish  a chain  of  parks  has 
been  under  consideration  for  several 
months,  and  the  general  scheme  has 
been  worked  out  by  Mr.  John  Nolen, 
of  Boston.  The  public  welfare  board 
passed  a resolution  favoring  the  imme- 
diate purchase  of  the  necessary  land 
and  another  resolution  for  establishing 
a park  commission.  The  resolution  of 
the  board  places  that  body  on  record 
as  favoring  the  purchase  by  the  city  of 
the  unoccupied  land  still  remaining  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Cotton  Factory 
Hollow,  and  the  large  Brandywine  ra- 
vine. The  plot  is  more  than  a mile  and 
a half  in  length.  It  contains  the  Veed- 
er  Hill  pond,  Cotton  Factory  Hollow 
stream,  and  the  Brandywine  lake. 

Should  it  be  decided  by  the  city  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to  purchase  Thorn- 
den,  a romantic  spot,  and  add  it  to  the 
system  of  parks,  there  will  come  under 
the  control  of  the  Park  Commission 
what  has  been  declared  to  be  the  larg- 
est weeping  beech  in  the  world.  The 
tree  stands  upwards  of  30  feet  in  height, 
and  the  spread  of  its  limbs  and  branches 
is  rather  more  than  60  feet  in  diameter. 

A bond  issue  to  the  amount  of  $25,000 
' is  proposed  for  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  for 
improving  and  enlarging  the  park  sys- 
tem. 

The  first  children’s  playground  for  Jo- 
liet, 111.,  was  dedicated  in  that  city  on 
October  14.  The  playground  equipment 
consists  of  two  chutes,  twenty-eight 
swings,  two  teeter-totters,  two  turning 
poles  and  four  trapezes,  besides  other 
minor  paraphernalia.  This  will  add  ma- 
terially to  the  progress  of  the  City 
School  system.  Among  the  things  the 
board  has  so  far  done  for  the  children 
are:  Public  playground,  free  baths  for 
pupils,  free  skating  rink,  besides  a num- 
ber of  other  innovations  found  only  in 
the  Joliet  school  system. 

Distribution  of  perishable  flowers  and 
shrubs  by  the  park  department  of 
Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  with  the  advent 
of  colder  weather  brought  out  a 
large  number  of  school  children,  to 
whom  the  plants  were  given.  Each  year 
as  the  time  for  early  frost  approaches 
the  park  department  makes  it  a rule 
to  give  away  many  of  the  perishable 
flowers  and  plants  which  would  soon 
be  destroyed  by  the  cold.  This  year  the 
flowers,  etc.,  were  given  to  the  school 
children  and  there  was  a general  de- 
mand for  them. 

Urging  the  extension  and  ultimate 
completion  of  the  McMillan  Park  sys- 


tem in  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  Board 
of  Trade,  through  its  executive  com- 
mittee, has  instituted  a nation-wide 
campaign  to  center  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  on  the  de- 
velopment and  beautification  of  Wash- 
ington. 

So  confident  are  a number  of  resi- 
dents of  the  village  of  Port  Washing- 
ton, L.  I.,  that  the  Town  of  North 
Hempstead  will  take  possession  of  the 
land  on  Manhasset  Bay,  which  M.  Linn 
Bruce  in  an  opinion  claims  is  owned  by 
the  town,  that  they  circulated  a peti- 
tion, to  be  decided  on  Nov.  5,  for  the 
expenditure  of  $10,000  for  improving  the 
property  and  converting  it  into  a pub- 
lic park.  The  tract  of  land,  which  ex- 
tends along  Manhasset  Bay  from  the 
foot  of  Prospect  avenue  to  a point  in 
front  of  Nostrand’s  store,  would  make 
an  ideal  public  park. 

A new  playground  for  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  will  soon  be  established,  Engi- 
neer M.  Roy  Thompson  having  recently 
completed  his  efforts  to  obtain  for  the 
city  free  of  cost  for  public  park  pur- 
poses the  beautiful  natural  garden  land 
surrounding  Snake  lake. 

The  City  Council  of  Springfield,  O., 
has  accepted  the  offer  of  W.  O.  McCabe 
to  donate  the  land  known  as  McCabe 
park  to  the  city,  with  all  the  reserva- 
tions named.  The  land  is  worth  $25,000. 

The  realty  board  committee  of  Bak- 
ersfield, Calif.,  has  concluded  that  the 
needs  of  the  city  will  be  best  met  by 
about  five  small  parks  of  one  or  two 
blocks,  each  so  situated  that  the  people 
in  every  part  of  town  will  have  access 
to  a park.  A bond  issue  for  $200,000 
is  favored. 

Estes  Park,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo.,  to 
be  renamed  the  Rocky  Mountain  Na- 
tional Park,  is  to  become  a national 
park,  and  an  automobile  road  is  to  be 
constructed  from  Denver  to  the  tract. 

The  board  of  park  commissioners  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  adopted  a reso- 
lution to  buy  25  acres  of  ground  be- 
tween Garfield  park  and  Shelby  street, 
from  Garfield  drive  to  Southern  avenue 
to  add  to  Indiana  park. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  owns  twenty-two  play- 
ground sites  with  a total  acreage  of 
103.  The  suburb  of  Youngstown  is 
now  assured  of  a 14  acre  playground. 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  is  making  arrange- 
ments to  acquire  Recreation  Park  at 
35th  street  and  Park  avenue.  It  will 
cost  $80,000. 

A playground  for  children  at  Twenty- 
first  street  and  Cressey  avenue,  Spring- 
field,  111.,  has  been  purchased  at  a cost 
of  $4,767.70.  It  has  a frontage  of  480 
feet  and  a depth  of  320  feet  and  is  very 
desirable  for  the  east  end  of  the  city. 

The  park  board  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 


has  authorized  the  completion  of  plans 
for  the  Lapham  park  social  center,  to 
cost  $45,000. 

On  October  3,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  crowd  at  the  Gateway  rocks  of  the 
Garden  of  Gods,  that  world  famous 
park  was  formally  turned  over  to  the 
city  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  in  con- 
nection with  the  unveiling  of  the  hand- 
some bronze  tablet  in  honor  of  the 
donor,  the  late  Charles  Elliott  Perkins. 
The  tablet  is  placed  in  a niche  in  one 
of  the  Gateway  rocks,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion reads : “The  Garden  of  the  Gods, 
given  to  the  city  of  Colorado  Springs 
in  1909  by  the  children  of  Charles  El- 
liott Perkins  in  fulfillment  of  his  wish 
that  it  be  kept  forever  free  to  the  pub- 
lic.” The  tract  comprises  480  acres  and 
is  valued  at  more  than  $200,000. 

Park  Improvements. 

A fine  new  pavilion  for  South  park, 
Peoria,  111.,  has  teen  designed  by 
Frederick  J.  Klein,  architect,  whose 
plans  were  adopted  by  the  park  board. 
The  building  will  replace  the  present 
pavilion.  It  will  be  two  stories  in 
height  at  the  south  end  and  one  at 
the  north.  The  main  floor  will  have  a 
dancing  floor  63  x 41  feet  with  an 
elevated  stage  at  one  end  for  an  or- 
chestra. This  floor  will  contain  a re- 
fectory and  ladies’  parlor,  with  a 
check  room.  At  the  south  end  on  the 
ground  floor  rooms  will  be  provided 
for  the  park  custodian  and  family, 
while  on  the  north  end  will  be  toilet 
rooms  for  men  and  women.  The  ex- 
terior of  the  building  will  be  of  orna- 
mental brick;  the  roof,  floors  and  ceil- 
ing, with  spacious  verandas,  will  be 
of  fire  proof  material.  This  structure 
will  be  commenced  immediately  and 
completed  in  the  early  spring. 

The  fund  of  $10,000  left  by  the  late 
Governor  Frank  W.  Higgins  as  an 
endowment,  the  income  of  which  was 
to  be  used  to  maintain  Lincoln  Park, 
Olean,  N.  Y.,  so  long  .as  Mrs.  Pliggins 
should  make  her  home  in  the  hand- 
some colonial  house  just  south  of  the 
park,  has  since  his  death  in  February, 
1907,  yielded  about  $1,500  which  is  to 
be  expended  at  once  on  much  needed 
improvements,  particularly  in  new 
walks. 

Improvements  to  cost  $15,000  are 
to  be  made  in  Linden  Park,  Corona, 
L.  I.  A number  of  young  trees  are 
to  be  planted,  and  a new  fence  around 
the  park  is  under  consideration. 

After  carefully  investigating  the 
merits  of  the  three  prospective  sites  for 
the  Zoo,  the  park  commission  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  has  recommended  that 
Avondale  park  be  selected,  and  have 
notified  the  city  commission  of  their 
choice. 
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PARK  NEW 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  department 
not  only  to  be  a clearing  house  of  cur- 
rent information  on  the  best  modern 
practice  in  park  work  and  a forum  for 
the  discussion  of  matters  on  which  there 
may  be  a difference  of  opinion,  but  also 
a record  of  current  news  concerning  the 
members  and  their  work.  To  make  this 
end  of  the  department  of  present,  per- 
sonal interest,  the  Secretary  asks  that 
members  send  to  his  office  news  items 


I am  soon  about  to  circulate  a letter 
inviting  the  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Park  Superintendents  to 
file  all  sorts  of  questions  with  me  on 
matters  relating  to  park  work.  It  is 
the  intention  to  publish  these  questions 
in  Park  and  Cemetery  and  follow  in 
the  next  issue  with  replies  received 
from  the  various  members.  This  “Ques- 
tion Box”  department  is  therefore  start- 
ed in  Park  and  Cemetery  for  this 
purpose. 

The  following  four  questions  have  al- 
ready been  received,  and  members  are 
invited  to  send  replies  to  any  or  all  of 
them : 

1.  Approximate  area  of  city  parks  in 

U.  S acres. 

2.  Cost  of  acquisition  of  land  and 

permanent  construction  of  city  parks 
was  about  $ 


To  those  who  believe  in  the  doc- 
trine of  “See  America  First”  and  who 
have  journeyed  to  the  far  west  to  see 
the  “Playground  of  America”  this 
presentation  will  be  no  surprise,  but 
to  those  who  have  not,  I wish  to  say 
in  the  beginning  that  away  out  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  there  is  a young 
city  which  is  taking  front  rank  with 
the  leading  cities  of  the  United  States 
in  the  matter  of  development  along 
the  lines  of  a city  beautiful  and  that 
city  is  Seattle,  located  on  the  shores 
of  beautiful  Puget  Sound,  the  “Medi- 
terranean of  the  Pacific.” 


S WANTED 

relating  to  themselves  personally,  to  the 
work  under  their  charge  or  to  the  prog- 
ress of  park  work  in  their  city  gener- 
ally. This  information  can  be  made  of 
great  interest  and  profit  if  all  will  con- 
tribute freely  of  anything  in  the  nature 
of  park  news  in  their  community.  Ad- 
dress all  matter  of  this  character  or 
anything  pertaining  to  this  department 
to  the  Secretary,  J.  J.  Levison,  Pros- 
pect Park,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


3.  Cost  of  maintenance  per  annum  of 

city  parks,  $ 

4.  Number  of  new  parks  established 

in  1912,  

J.  J.  Levison,. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Secretary. 

As  to  the  questions  on  park  area,  etc., 
I can  only  make  a wild  guess  for  ques- 
tion one  and  say  about  100,000  acres 
(not  including  large  forest  parks,  such 
as  the  Palisades  in  New  York).  Mr. 
Mulford’s  statistics  of  last  year  showed 
a total  of  81,638  acres  of  parks  in  the 
cities  he  canvassed.  I cannot  answer 
the  other  questions  with  any  degree  of 
safety  and  must  invite  others  to  answer 
them.  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Statistics  informs  me  that  they  possess 
no  figures  to  answer  these  four  ques- 
tions. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  J.  J.  Levison. 


The  average  easterner  has,  until 
recent  years,  had  a very  vague  idea 
of  Seattle  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
He  thought  of  it  in  connection  with 
Alaska  probably  and  pictured  it  in 
his  mind  as  largely  populated  with 
Indians,  miners  and  cowboys  and  all 
of  the  other  characters  generally  as- 
sumed to  be  the  predominating  fea- 
ture of  the  wild  and  woolly  west. 

But  during  recent  years  our  east- 
ern friends  have  been  hearing  and 
reading  that  at  Seattle,  a great  city 
is  in  the  building,  almost  unbelievable 
stories  of  regrades,  sky  scrapers, 


street  and  harbor  improvements  on 
a stupenduous  scale,  have  gone  forth 
and  have  been  verified  by  those  who 
have  seen,  until  now  our  friends  of 
the  east  realize  that  Seattle  is  not  a 
frontier  town  but  is  a metropolitan 
city  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  with 
a population  of  a quarter  of  a million 
people,  all  imbued  with  that  energetic 
force,  locally  known  as  The  Seattle 
Spirit. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  experience  of 
cities  which  spring  up  and  grow  rap- 
idly, the  city  beautiful  idea  has  not 
been  lost  sight  of,  in  fact  it  has  fully 
kept  pace  with,  if  not  exceeded,  our 
commercial  growth. 

I will  qualify  this  statement  by  stat- 
ing that  Seattle  has  within  the  last 
five  years  appropriated  five  million 
dollars  of  public  funds  for  parks,  play- 
grounds and  boulevards,  a record 
which  cannot  be  equalled  by  any 
other  American  city  of  equal  popula- 
tion. 

Nature  has  blessed  Seattle  with  a 
magnificient  setting  for  a beautiful 
city.  With  the  placid  waters  of  Pu- 
get Sound,  an  arm  of  the  Pacific, 
forming  the  western  boundary  of  the 
city,  Lake  Washington,  a beautiful 
body  of  water  thirty  miles  in  length 
as  its  eastern  boundary,  with  the  lofty 
Olympic  Mountains  across  the  Sound 
to  the  West  and  the  Cascade  Range 
across  the  lake  to  the  east,  the  city 
rising  on  a series  of  hills  between 
the  Sound  and  Lake,  with  two  large 
lakes,  Lake  Union  and  Green  Lake 
within  the  city  itself,  what  more 
could  one  conceive  in  the  way  of 
scenic  environment. 

Our  citizens  were  quick  to  realize 
that  with  nature’s  endowment  we  had 
before  us  a wonderful  opportun- 
ity to  develop  a park  system  which 
would  attract  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 

The  first  step  was  to  secure  a com- 
prehensive development  plan  and  with 
this  end  in  view  Landscape  Architect 
J.  C.  Olmsted  was  employed  and  af- 
ter spending  many  weeks  during  the 
winter  of  1903-4,  climbing  our  timber 
covered  hills,  viewing  our  snow- 
capped mountains  and  broad  expanse 
of  Sound  and  Lake,  studying  closely 
the  topography  of  our  city,  he 
brought  forth  what  has  since  been 
known  as  “The  Olmsted  Plan”  which 
was  officially  adopted. 
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The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  ap- 
proved an  expenditure  of  not  over 
$300  to  clean  up  and  improve  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  old  First  Ward  Cem- 
etery. Further  burials  were  prohib- 
ited last  spring.  Through  neglect  the 
walks  and  drives  in  the  old  cemetery 
have  almost  entirely  been  lost  to  sight 
in  rank  growths  of  grass  and  weeds, 
fence  pickets  have  been  broken,  some 
of  the  graves  have  sunken  and  the 
whole  place  has  an  aspect  of  dilapi- 
dation. 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  City 
Council  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  some 
time  ago,  granting  the  right  to  use 
thirty  additional  acres  of  land  by  the 
Forest  Home  Cemetery  Association, 
and  which  was  later  shelved,  has  been 
again  brought  up  and  was  given  pass- 
age on  October  15. 

An  Austin,  Texas,  paper  gives  the 
following:  A peculiar  use  of  the  ref- 
erendum is  that  to  which  it  is  to  be 
put  in  this  city  when  at  a special  elec- 
tion soon  the  citizens  will  vote*  on 
plans  for  the  extension  of  the  munici- 
pal cemetery.  The  commission  gov- 
ernment has  been  struggling  with  the 
problem  for  some  time,  and  has  found 
so  many  complications  that  it  has 
been  unable  to  decide  the  matter,  and 
has  determined  that  the  only  way  to 
avoid  serious  trouble  is  to  let  the  peo- 
ple make  their  own  choice. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  trustees 
of  Mount  Union  Cemetery,  Alliance, 

O.,  a resolution  was  passed  to  estab- 
lish an  endowment  fund  for  lots.  It 
was  voted  to  charge  $30  per  lot  as  a 
perpetual  endowment. 

The  Barry  Cemetery  Association, 
Barry,  111.,  has  been  incorporated.  At 
the  organization  meeting  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected:  President, 
E.  W.  Blades;  vice-president.  John 
McTucker;  treasurer,  H.  L.  Hadsell, 
and  secretary,  C.  B.  Dabney. 

A grass  fire,  which  occurred  on  Oc- 
tober 3 did  quite  a little  damage  in 
the  Olney,  Oregon,  cemetery.  The 
fire,  which  had  been  started  to  burn 
off  the  high  grass  on  land  west  of  the 
cemetery,  got  beyond  control  and 
jumping  the  cemetery  fence  burned  a 
number  of  trees,  besides  doing  consid- 
erable injury  to  the  stones  in  its  path- 
way. 

The  State  Board  of  Equalization  of 
Illinois  has  been  examining  into  the 


question  of  assessing  the  capital 
stock  of  cemeteries.  The  Illinois 
state  law  specifically  exempts  from 
taxation  land  used  for  cemetery  pur- 
poses, and  for  this  reason  cemeteries 
have  not  been  assessed.  It  has  been 
suggested,  however,  that  the  exemp- 
tion does  not  apply  to  capital  stock 
and  that  where  the  capital  stock  of 
any  cemetery  exceeds  the  value  of  its 
land  the  excess  ought  to  be  put  on 
the  assessment  roll.  Persons  inter- 
ested in  securing  additional  revenue 
for  Cook  county  have  proposed  this 
as  the  means.  It  has  also  been  sug- 
gested to  the  Board  that  it  exempt  the 
stock  of  such  cemetery  associations  as 
are  organized  by  religious  denomina- 
tions and  which  are  not  operated  for 
profit. 

Park  Lawn  Cemetery,  a new  ceme- 
tery located  on  the  east  side  of  Lemay 
Ferry  road  and  Grand  avenue,  south 
of  Point  Breeze,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is 
making  public  its  inducements:  Per- 
petual care  of  cemetery  lots,  sold  at 
moderate  prices  and  on  easy  pay- 
ments is  offered  as  a special  feature. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  will  attempt  to 
assess  special  taxes  against  the  un- 
used part  of  Union  Cemetery  for 
sidewalk  and  other  improvements.  A 
legal  opinion  from  the  city  council 
claims  that  the  portion  of  the  ceme- 
tery not  platted  and  dedicated  for 
burial  purposes  is  subject  to  taxation. 
On  the  strength  of  this  opinion  the 
board  of  public  works  will  make  a 
test  by  putting  in  a proper  sidewalk 
on  the  west  side  of  the  cemetery  and 
issuing  tax  bills  for  it. 

A movement  has  been  under  way 
for  some  little  time  past  in  Charles- 
ton, 111.,  looking  to  the  creation  of  a 
permanent  fund  to  provide  for  the 
perpetual  care  of  the  cemeteries  and 
a corporation  is  to  be  formed  for  that 
purpose.  The  following  appeal  has 
been  distributed,  in  which  there  may 
be  a suggestion  for  others: 

1.  Using  interest  only.  A large 
fund  is  necessary.  The  interest  on 
$10,000  at  5 per  cent  is  $500,  less  than 
$50  per  month,  which  would  not  hire 
more  than  one  man,  and  more  will  be 
necessary. 

2.  Give  what  you  think  you  should 
for  the  perpetual  care  of  your  lot;  also 
enough  if  you  can  for  the  care  of  one 
or  more  lots  for  those  less  fortunate 
who  have  no  one  to  look  after  them. 


3.  Give  what  you  think  you  should. 
If  you  cannot  pay  cash  pay  what  you 
can  and  make  a note  for  the  balance, 
keeping  up  the  interest  on  same  and 
paying  note  in  payments  or  amount 
can  be  paid  from  your  estate  at  your 
death. 

Electromagnetism  as  a means  of 
preserving  bodies  is  the  invention 
upon  which  world-wide  patents  have 
been  granted  to  William  H.  Allen,  of 
Cleveland,  O.  Subjected  for  a few 
days  in  the  magnetic  field,  he  claims, 
the  human  body  cannot  decompose  or 
decay,  but  must  maintain  permanent- 
ly its  life-like  form.  Desiccation,  or 
the  drying  of  matter  or  substances,  is 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Mr.  Al- 
len’s invention.  He  claims  that  or- 
ganic as  well  as  vegetable  matter  can 
be  entirely  desiccated  solely  by  the 
action  of  a magnetic  field. 

After  figuring  in  the  courts  for  sev- 
eral months,  a new  bill  for  a receiver 
for  the  Lorraine  Cemetery  Company, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  was  filed  Oct.  15  in 
Circuit  Court  No.  2,  says  the  “Balti- 
more American,”  and  upon  the  con- 
sent of  the  company  to  the  receiver- 
ship Judge  Stump  signed  an  order  ap- 
pointing Howard  Bryant,  William 
Penrose  and  Samuel  S.  Field  receiv- 
ers. Bond  was  fixed  in  the  sum  of 
$5,000.  In  its  answer  the  company 
admits  the  allegations  of  the  bill,  ex- 
cept the  amount  of  indebtedness  al- 
leged to  be  due  the  complainant  and 
the  fact  of  its  insolvency,  which  it 
denies.  The  company  admits  its  in- 
ability to  pay  debts  and  obligations  as 
they  mature,  and  consents  to  the  re- 
ceivership. 

On  October  16  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Townsend  Scudder,  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  granted  a temporary  injunction 
to  William  R.  Grace  and  Mrs.  Janet 
Grace,  the  wife  of  Joseph  P.  Grace, 
against  the  Repose  Mausoleum  Com- 
pany and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Nassau  County,  temporarily  restrain- 
ing them  from  erecting  a mausoleum 
in  the  village  of  Herricks,  North 
Hempstead.  The  protest  of  the  peo- 
ple against  the  erection  of  any  such 
cemetery  in  Nassau  County  started 
three  weeks  ago.  At  the  time  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Nassau  Coun- 
ty granted  to  William  Hart,  an  agent 
for  the  Repose  Mausoleum  Company, 
permission  to  erect  such  a cemetery 
in  the  village  of  Herricks. 

The  management  of  Pine  Grove 
Cemetery,  one  of  the  four  city  ceme- 
teries of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  has  just 
issued  a new  pamphlet  revising  By- 
Laws,  Rules  and  Regulations,  keeping 
pace  with  progress.  An  improvement 
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of  a general  nature  is  that  the  super- 
intendent is  given  more  control  in  the 
matter  of  monuments  and  other  de- 
tails, particularly  coming  under  his 
supervision  and  care.  No  curbing 
around  lots,  no  corner  posts  above 
grade,  platforms,  steps,  or  buttresses 
will  be  allowed,  except  by  the  approv- 
al of  the  board  of  trustees.  In  certain 
sections  of  the  cemetery  the  size  of 
headstones  and  monuments  is  limited. 
Particular  attention  is  called  to  the 
rules  regarding  monuments  and  inter- 
ments. Several  illustrations  give  very 
attractive  views  in  the  cemetery. 

Cemetery  Improvements. 

The  Woman’s  Relief  Corps,  Ritz- 
ville,  Wash.,  is  working  through  the 
Commercial  Club  to  have  the  Cem- 
etery which  is  now  owned  by  the 
First  German  Congregational  Church, 
made  a municipal  property.  The  asso- 
ciation is  also  raising  funds  to  im- 
prove the  grounds. 

The  Dublin  Cemetery  Association. 
Freeport,  111.,  is  organized  to  im- 
prove and  care  for  the  old  cemetery. 
Dublin  cemetery  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  northwestern  Illinois,  and  was  es- 
tablished in  the  early  forties,  by  the 
pioneer  settlers  from  England,  Ire- 
land, Germany  and  France,  who  set- 
tled there  in  those  early  days,  bring- 
ing their  religious  zeal  with  them 
from  their  native  lands.  No  sooner 
were  their  homes  secured  for  them- 
selves, than  they  set  to  work  to  erect 
a church  and  rectory  and  secure  a 
plot  of  ground  to  be  used  as  a final 
resting  place  for  themselves  and  their 
descendants. 

Plans  are  being  completed  by  Herbst 
& Hufsschmidt,  architects,  for  a 
brick  and  stone  chapel  in  St.  Adel- 
bert’s  Cemetery,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to 
cost  $20,000.  The  chapel  will  be  40 
by  60  feet. 

On  September  29  there  was  dedi- 
cated in  Pine  Hill  Cemeterj-,  Dover, 
N.  H.,  the  handsome  new  mortuary 
chapel  recently  erected  as  a gift  to 
the  city  from  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Ricker,  who  bequeathed  it  as  a me- 
morial to  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Mamie 
E.  (Ricker)  Gallagher.  The  chapel  is 
of  Gothic  design  and  is  constructed  of 
light  gray  brick  with  granite  trim- 
mings. It  has  a seating  capacity  of 
about  250  and  is  equipped  in  the  most 
up-to-date  manner  with  everything 
needed  for  a structure  of  this  kind. 
The  work  was  supervised  from  the 
start  by  Frank  F.  Fernald,  the  execu- 
tor of  the  Ricker  estate. 

In  preparation  for  All  Saints  Day, 
the  six  cemeteries  owned  by  the  city 


of  New  Orleans,  La.,  have  been  re- 
ceiving their  annual  cleaning  up. 

The  Forest  Cemetery  Memorial 
Association,  Gadsden,  Ala.,  is  consid- 
ering a plan,  from  Geo.  E.  Kessler, 
landscape  architect,  of  St.  Louis,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Cemetery. 
The  topography  offers  distinct  advan- 
tages for  fine  effects. 

Work  of  improving  the  proposed 
Hebrew  cemetery,  on  Rollstone  road, 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  so  that  the  burial 
of  Hebrew  dead  can  begin  at  once, 
is  to  be  undertaken  without  delay  if 
the  plans  of  the  Congregation  Agu- 
dath  Achim  mature. 

A meeting  has  been  held  at  Gran- 
ville, Mass.,  to  form  a corporation 
to  own  and  care  for  the  cemetery 
on  the  Blandford  road.  This  cem- 
etery was  given  to  the  east  parish  of 
Granville  in  1811  by  Elihu  Stow. 

The  appellate  division  of  the  New 
York  Courts  has  unanimously  sus- 
tained the  decision  of  Yates  county 
Surrogate  Baker  in  the  matter  of  the 
will  of  the  late  Henrietta  J.  Morrell. 
Under  this  decision,  a chapel  will  be 
erected  in  Lake  View  cemetery,  Penn 
Yan,  N.  Y.,  as  provided  for  in  the 
will. 

Attractive  entrance  gates  have  re- 
cently been  completed  at  Thornrose 
cemetery,  Staunton,  Va. 

The  new  office  building  at  Edgell 
Grove  Cemetery,  Framingham,  Mass., 
is  almost  completed.  It  is  a hand- 
home  brick  building  in  Colonial  style 
from  plans  by  Mr.  George  F.  Mar- 
lowe, architect.  It  contains  a large 
room,  18  ft.  by  24  ft.,  for  superinten- 
dent’s office  and  trustees’  room,  with 
open  fireplace  and  office  accessories. 
There  is  also  a public  room,  and  toilet 
rooms;  a furnished  basement  and  attic 
story,  and  the  building  is  heated  by 
a furnace  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

The  Holy  Sepulchre  Cemetery  As- 
sociation, Omaha,  Neb.,  has  complet- 
ed a new  macadam  avenue  and  re- 
paired all  roads  in  the  cemetery  at  a 
cost,  it  is  said,  of  over  $20,000. 

Mr.  Sid.  J.  Hare,  of  Hare  & Hare, 
landscape  architects  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  was  in  Joplin,  Mo.,  last  month 
looking  over  the  situation  for  park 
development.  The  park  commission 
has  commissioned  the  firm  to  out- 
line a plan  for  a connected  system  of 
parks  and  boulevards. 

Mr.  John  R.  Richards',  director  of 
athletics  at  Ohio  State  University,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the  Chica- 
go South  Park  system  of  playgrounds 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  res- 
ignation of  Mr.  E.  B.  De  Groot.  The 


position  is  under  civil  service  rules 
and  Mr.  Richards  was  the  best  man 
in  the  recent  examinations  held  to  fill 
the  place.  He  is  to  take  charge  De- 
cember 15.  At  first  he  will  have 
charge  of  12  completely  equipped 
parks,  five  partially  equipped  and 
some  under  construction  and  will 
also  supervise  the  public  recreation 
centers  where  such  sports  as  tennis 
and  golf  are  provided  for.  Salary  for 
the  first  year  is  placed  at  $3,600. 

Edgar  A.  Smith  and  Claude  E. 
Eighmy,  landscape  architects,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Smith  & Eighmy, 
have  opened  a new  office  in  Room 
508,  Broadway  Central  Building,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  and  are  prepared  for  bus- 
iness. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Cooke,  landscape  archi- 
tect, late  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  has  moved 
his  offices  from  Augusta  to  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  formed  a partnership  with  Mr. 
H.  B.  Swope  of  Chicago  and  will  prac- 
tice in  that  city  as  landscape  archi- 
tects at  Hillyer  Trust  Building.  Mr. 
Swope  has  had  quite  an  extensive  ex- 
perience in  the  offices  of  Olmsted 
Brothers,  Brookline,  Mass.;  O.  C. 
Simonds  & Co.,  Chicago,  and  in  the 
landscape  department  of  Mr.  George 
W.  Vanderbilt’s  estate  at  Biltmore, 
N.  C.  Mr.  Cooke  has  also  had  a wide 
and  diverse  experience  in  landscape 
work. 

OBITUARY. 

Dr.  R.  N.  Kesterson,  secretary  of 
Greenwood  cemetery,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  sends  word  of  the  death  of 
“Uncle”  Jordan  Gibbs,  the  champion 
grave  digger  of  East  Tennessee,  who 
also  dug  the  first  grave  in  Greenwood 
in  1900,  which  occurred  October  14th. 
The  aged  black  man  had  been  ill  for 
some  time  in  his  little  cabin  home  at 
Oakland,  near  Beverly,  but  was  cheer- 
ful and  had  made  all  his  preparations 
for  passing  away.  He  had  once  been 
a slave,  and  then  a professional  grave 
digger  for  the  Union  armies  which 
swept  over  East  Tennessee.  After  the 
war  he  turned  to  gardening  and  work 
in  the  neighborhood  of  his  home  at 
Oakland  for  a living,  until  Dr.  Kes- 
terson employed  him  as  his  gardener; 
and  later  he  was  pressed  into  the 
service  of  Greenwood  cemetery.  One 
paramount  request  he  had  made  that 
his  body  be  placed  in  a nice  grave, 
and  Dr.  Kesterton  had  long  prom- 
ised him  “that  he  would  have  as  nice 
a grave  as  any  colored  man  ever  had 
in  Knox  county.”  Hence  the  grave 
for  the  old  darky  was  lined  with 
flowers  and  was  fitted  up  as  no  col- 
ored man’s  grave  was  ever  fitted  up 
in  East  Tennessee  before. 
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Tarvia  Modern  Pavement  in  Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery,  Toronto. 

Why  this  Cemetery  Wants  More  Tarvia 


IN  1909,  Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery,  Toronto, 
built  some  beautiful  roads  with  “Tarvia  X,” 
according  to  our  Modern  Pavement  Specifi- 
cation. Cemetery  roads  get  hard  use  from  the 
heavy  loads  incident  to  the  transportation  of 
monuments,  and  ordinary  macadam  fails  under 
such  crushing  strains.  The  tarviated  macadam, 
being  slightly  plastic,  is  improved  by  such  rolling. 

Ordinary  macadam  is  not  clean  enough  for 
pedestrian  processions  in  cemeteries,  but  a tarvi- 


ated surface  produces  no  dust  or  mud  and  is  clean 
and  firm  immediately  after  a rain,  shedding  water 
as  promptly  as  a good  tar  sidewalk. 

Tarvia  also  reduces  maintenance  expenses,  be- 
cause it  wears  better  than  plain  macadam  under 
traffic  and  resists  water  action  on  grades. 

After  threi  years’  trial  of  Tarvia,  the  cemetery 
authorities  are  paying  it  the  truest  kind  of  testi- 
monial, namely,  a repeat  order,  as  per  the  fol- 
lowing letter: — 


Toronto,  Ont. 

to  build  about  6500  yds.  of 


Dear  Sirs: 

I wish  to  let  you  know  we  will  require  “Tarvia  X” 
road  this  year  about  the  end  of  July. 

X may  say  that  we  are  well  pleased  with  our  Tarvia  roads.  The  first  that  were 
made  in  1909  have  stood  the  test  of  traffic  and  heavy  loads  up  to  6 tons — the  wagon 
wheels  leaving  no  impression.  . 

Where  our  roads  have  a 7%  grade  we  find  the  Tarvia  fills  the  bill;  no  wash- 
ing, no  dust,  easy  to  sweep  and  clean  in  wet  weather.  (Signed)  W.  H.  FOORD,  Supt. 


Tarvia  is  made  in  three  grades: 

“Tarvia  X”  for  use  in  constructing  roads  and 
pavements. 


“Tarvia  A”  for  hot  surface  applications. 
“Tarvia  B”  (applied  cold)  for  dust  prevention 
and  road  preservation. 


Booklets  regarding  larvia  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Company 


New  York 


Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Cleveland  Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Seattle  Corey,  Ala. 

The  Paterson  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.: — Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
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TOPICAL  INDEX  to  OUTDOOR  LITERATURE 

An  Index  to  articles  on  Gardening,  Forestry,  Park,  Cemetery  and  Civic  Im- 
provement and  kindred  subjects  in  leading  general  and  special  magazines 
Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  any  magazine  or  periodical  at  club  rates  with  Park  and 
Cemetery.  Publications  in  which  articles  appear  are  listed  below,  and  referred  to  by  abbre- 
viations, thus:  S.  L.  8:67  8.  Feb.  09,  means:  Suburban  Life,  vol.  8,  pages  67  8,  February,  1909, 
Single  copies  should  be  ordered  direct  from  tne  publications  at  addresses  given  below 


PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  USED. 


American  Botanist,  Joliet,  111.  (A.  B.), 
76c  year;  20c  copy. 

American  City,  The,  (Am.  C.),  New 
York,  $2.00  year;  25c  copy;  back  numbers, 
26c. 

American  Florist,  Chicago  (A.  F.),  $1.00 
year;  6c  copy. 

American  Homes  and  Gardens,  New 
York  (A.  H.  G.),  $3.00  year;  26c  copy. 

Architectural  Record,  New  York  (Arch. 
Rec.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Art  and  Progress  (A.  & P.).  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.;  $1.60  yr.;  single  copy  15c. 

Beautiful  Homes  (B.  H.),  St.  Louis, 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Florist,  The,  Peterboro,  Ont., 
Can.  (C.  F.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Municipal  Journal,  Montreal 
(C.  M.  J.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Conservation,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Cons.), 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Country  Life  in  America,  New  York 

City  (C.  L.  A.),  $4.00  year;  single  copy, 
S5c. 

Country  Gentleman,  Philadelphia,  (C. 
G.),  $1.50  year;  20c  copy. 

Century  Magazine,  New  York  City 
(Cent.),  $4.00  year;  35c  copy. 

Chautauquan,  The,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
(ChauL),  $2.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Craftsman,  The,  New  York  City  (Cr.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Embalmers’  Monthly,  Chicago  (E.  M.), 
*1.00  year:  10c  copy. 

Fern  Bulletin,  Joliet,  111.  (F.  B.),  75c 
year;  20c  copy. 

Florists’  Exchange,  New  York  City  (F. 
E.),  $1.00;  single  copy,  5c. 

Florists'  Review,  Chicago  (F.  R.),  $1.00 
year;  5c  copy. 

Forest  Leaves,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (For. 
L. ),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Fruit  Grower  (F.  G.),  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
$1.00  a year;  10c  copy. 

Gardener's  Chronicle  of  America,  Jersey 


Australia,  Hunting  for  the  Capital  of, 
by  E.  E.  Slosson.  Illust.  Independ- 
ent, New  York,  73  :590-605.  Sept.  12, 
1912. 

Beauty  in  the  Backyard,  by  K.  Verdery. 
Cr.,  22:682-3.  Sept.,  1912. 

Billboards;  Is  Unsightliness  a Nuis- 
ance? Outlook,  New  York,  102:56. 
Sept.,  1912. 

Buildings  in  the  Home  Grounds,  by  Phil 
M.  Riley.  Illust.  G.  M.,  16:157-8. 
Nov.,  1912. 

Cities  that  Think,  by  F.  C.  Howe. 
Illust.  Outlook,  102:209-18.  Sept.  28, 
1912. 

City  Building,  Duesseldorf  Exhibition 
of.  Illust.  Sci.  Am.,  107:211.  Sept 
14,  1912. 

Hyatt,  Anna  Vaughan,  Animal  Sculp- 
tor, by  Anna  Coleman  Ladd.  Illust, 
A.  & P.,  4:773-6.  Nov.,  1912. 

Public  Welfare  Work  in  Kansas  City, 
by  Jacob  Billikopf.  Illust.  Am.  C., 
7:332-4.  Oct.,  1912. 

Los  Angeles,  Practical  School  System 
of.  Illust.  Cr.,  22 : 640-9.  Sept.,  1912. 

Swimming  Pool,  How  McKeesport  Got 
One,  by  Florence  D.  Potter.  Illust. 
Am.  C.,  7:318-23.  Oct.,  1912. 


City,  N.  J.  (G.  C.  A.),  $1.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
(G.  M.),  $1.50  year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Gardening,  Chicago  (Gard.),  $2.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Gartenkunst,  die,  Frankfurt.  Germany 
(German),  G.  K.,  $4.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Good  Roads,  New  York  (G.  R.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Horticulture,  Boston  (Hort.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy  5c. 

House  Beautiful  (H.  B.),  Chicago;  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

House  and  Garden,  Fhiladelphia  (H.  G.), 
$5.(10  year;  60c  copy. 

Independent,  The,  New  York  (Ind.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Landscape  Architecture  (L.  A.),  Har- 
risburg, Pa.;  $2.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist,  Minneapolis 
(M.  H.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Moeller's  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeitung. 
Erfurt,  Germany,  (German),  M.  D.  G., 
$3.00  year;  10c  cor  ’. 

Municipal  Engineering,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  (M.  E.),  $3  00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  New 
York  (M.  J.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Monumental  News,  Chicago  (M.  N.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

National  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(N.  N.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Revue  Horticole,  Paris  (Rev.  Hort.), 
French,  $4.50  year;  50c  copy. 

Scientific  American,  New  York  (Sci. 
Am.),  $3.0.0  year;  10c  copy. 

Suburban  Life,  New  York  (S.  L.),  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

Survey,  New  York  (Sur.),  $2.00  year; 
10c  copy. 


Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Aldenham  Gardens  at  Elstree,  England, 
by  A.  Steffen.  Illust.  M.  D.  G.  (Ger- 
man), 27:457-8.  Sept.  28,  1912. 

Garden  Art,  by  W.  Arntz.  G.  K.  (Ger- 
man), 14:297-300.  Oct.,  1912. 

Color  Arrangements  for  Darwin  Tulips 
and  Other  Spring-Flowering  Bulbs, 
by  Mrs.  Frances  King.  Illust.  G.  M., 
16:147-9.  Nov.,  1912. 

Garden,  the  Spirit  of,  by  Ida  M.  H. 
Starr.  Illust.  G.  M.,  16:152-4.  Nov., 
1912. 

Garden,  the.  Making  it  Snug  for  the 
Winter,  by  Arthur  I.  Blessing.  Illust. 
G.  M.,  16:150-1.  Nov.,  1912. 

Italian  Gardens,  Two,  by  M.  D.  Arm- 
strong. Atlantic  Monthly,  110  :360-5. 
Sept.,  1912. 

Linking  Garden  to  House,  by  H.  L. 
Gaut.  Illust.  Cr.,  22:663-7.  Sept., 
1912. 

Lowthorpe  School  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, Gardening  and  Horticulture 
for  Women,  by  S.  F.  Tripp.  L.  A., 
3:14-18.  Oct.,  1912. 

Picturesque  Garden  Features  Suitable 


for  Modern  Homes,  by  E.  C.  Graham. 
Illust.  Cr.,  23:99-101.  Oct.,  1912. 
Planning  the  Home  Grounds  for  Beauty 
and  Comfort,  by  R.  R.  Root.  Illust. 
Cr.,  23  :88-94.  Oct.,  1912. 

September  in  the  Garden.  Illust.  A.  H. 

G.,  9 :332-3.  Sept.,  1912. 

Twenty-acre  Place,  The  Most  Artistic  in 
America,  “Wodenethe,”  by  Wilhelm 
Miller.  Illust.  C.  L.  A.,  22 :18-22. 
Sept.,  1912. 

Parks,  Cemeteries,  Public  Grounds. 
Horticultural  Exhibition  Park  at  Frank- 
fort, Competitive  Landscape  Plans  for. 
Illust.  G.  K.  (German),  14:285-91. 
Oct.,  1912. 

Park  Commissioners,  Appointment  and 
Power  of,  by  R.  Wheelwright.  L.  A., 
3 :25-40.  Oct.,  1912. 

Roads,  Better;  How  the  Good  Road's 
Special  is  Teaching  the  Science  of  Im- 
proved Peripateticism,  by  W.  C.  Har- 
der. Illust.  Harper’s  Weekly,  New 
York,  56:15.  Sept.  14,  1912. 

Road  Congress  at  Atlantic  City.  G.  R. 

M„  42:182-193.  Nov.  2,  1912. 

Road  Building  Rock,  Physical  Testing 
of.  Illust.  G.  R.  M„  42 :197-9.  Nov., 
1912. 

Zoological  Park,  Boston,  by  A.  A. 
Shurtleff.  Illust.  A.  A.,  3 :1-14.  Oct., 
1912. 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

Conifers,  How  to  Grow  and  Plant  in  the 
Northeastern  States,  by  C.  R.  Pettis. 
G.  C.  A.,  15  :196-7.  Oct.,  1912. 
Conservation  of  Snow;  Its  Dependence 
on  Forests  and  Mountains,  by  J.  E. 
Church.  Illust.  Sci.  Am.  Sup.,  74: 
152-5.  Sept.  7,  1912. 

Daffodils,  Outdoor  Cultivation  of,  by  A. 

V.  Main.  C.  F.,  7 :171-2.  Oct.  4,  1912. 
Fern  Flora  of  Illinois,  by  E.  J.  Hill. 

F.  B.,  20:33-43.  April,  1912. 

Fern,  A Problematical,  by  W.  N.  Clute. 

F.  B„  20:43-8.  April,  1912. 

Fernworts,  Rare  Forms  of,  by  W.  N. 
Clute.  Illust.  F.  B.,  20:49-52.  April, 
1912. 

Forest  of  Campeigne,  The  Enchanting, 
by  L.  H.  French.  Illust.  Century, 
New  York,  84:652-62.  Sept.,  1912. 
Historic  Trees,  by  J.  G.  Wilson.  Illust. 

Independent,  73  :828-36.  Oct.  10,  1912. 
Lilies  from  June  to  October,  by  A.  Her- 
rington. Illust.  G.  M,  16  :145-7.  Nov., 
1912. 

Native  Ornamental  Plants,  Cultivation 
of,  by  Eloise  Butler.  Illust.  M.  H., 
40:365-74.  Oct.,  1912. 

Plants,  Undescribed,  from  Guatemala 
and  Other  Central  American  Repub- 
lics, by  J.  D.  Smith.  Botanical  Ga- 
zette, 54:235-44.  Sept.,  1912. 

Plants,  New,  from  Idaho,  by  A.  Nelson. 
Illust.  Botanical  Gazette,  March,  Aug. 
and  Oct.,  1912. 


Civic  Improvement,  Home  Grounds.  Village  Flower  Fair,  by  H.  W.  Foster. 

A.  H.  G.,  9 :sup,12.  Sept.,  1912. 
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The  New  Bomgardner 
Mausoleum  Elevator 


No.  2 


PHESE  illustrations 
taken  from  the  same 
point  show  how  the  new 
Bomgardner  Mausoleum 
Elevator  can  be  adjusted  to 
meet  all  conditions. 

In  illustration  No.  1 the  casket  is 
being  placed  in  the  top  or  fifth 
crypt,  while  No.  2 shows  the 
same  elevator  reduced  in  height 
to  7 feet  6 inches,  and  the  casket 
is  being  rolled  into  a lower  crypt. 

The  casket  is  moved  by  means  of 
rolls  upon  which  it  rests,  the 
operator  turning  a crank  and 
quietly  moving  the  casket  forward 
into  its  last  resting  place. 

This  elevator  can  be  made  for  a 
six  or  even  seven  crypt  mauso- 
leum, as  may  be  required. 

We  also  make  a special  elevator 
for  private  mausoleums. 


For  Further  Particulars,  Write  the 

Bomgardner  Manufacturing  Company 

Cleveland  sixth  city 
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ESTABLISHED  1890 
Devoted  to  the  Improvement  of  Parka, 
Cemeteries,  Public  and  Private  Grounds 


Published  on  the  15th  of  the  Month  by 

R.  J.  HAIGHT 

440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  , 

EDITORS 

John  W.  Weston  O.  H.  Sample 

Subscription.  $2.00  a Year.  { 


Plant  Geography  of  North  Central  New 
Mexico,  by  J.  R.  Watson.  Illust.  Bo- 
tanical Gazette,  54:194-217.  Sept., 
1912. 

Roses,  Root  Gall  Diseases  of,  Their 
Causes  and  Methods  of  Control,  by 
J.  J.  Taubenhaus.  Illust.  G.  C.  A., 
15:187-8.  Oct.,  1912. 

Roses,  New,  to  Date,  by  E.  G.  Hill. 

F.  E.,  34:812-13.  Oct.  19,  1912. 
Sound,  Sick  and  Crippled  Trees.  Illust. 

C.  L.  A.,  22:36.  Sept.,  1912. 

Tree  Surgery,  Fundamentals  of,  by  E. 
M.  Swiggert.  Illust.  Am.  C.,  7 :330-l. 
Oct.,  1912. 

Vine,  The  Best  Evergreen,  for  America, 
by  Wilhelm  Miller.  Illust.  G.  M., 
16:155-6.  Nov.,  1912. 

Zoological  Gardens  and  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Fauna,  by  P.  C.  Mitchell.  Na- 
ture, New  York,  90:75-81.  Sept.  19, 
1912;  also  Service,  New  York,  36:353- 
65.  Sept.  20,  1912. 

Books  and  Reports  Received. 

“Practical  Cement  Work,”  an  ele- 
mentary treatise  on  cement  construc- 
tion by  W.  B.  Henry,  recently  published 
by  the  Concrete  Age  Publishing  Co.,  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  contains  much  practical 
information  for  the  concrete  maker,  es- 
pecially as  to  formulas  for  good  con- 
crete work,  mixing,  testing,  cost,  color- 
ing and  waterproofing  of  cement  and 
concrete  work.  Price,  50  cents ; 110 
pages;  cloth  bound;  four  by  seven 
inches. 

The  Missouri  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture has  just  issued  special  Bulletin 
No.  56  on  “Native  and  Naturalized 
Plants  of  Missouri  Suitable  for  Orna- 
mental Planting.”  The  bulletin  is  writ- 
ten by  L.  P.  Jensen,  the  well-known  St. 
Louis  landscape  gardener,  and  contains 
brief  descriptive  notes  on  nearly  every 
group  of  ornamental  plants  that  can  be 
grown  in  the  state.  It  is  freely  illus- 
trated, and  the  descriptive  notes  are 
carefully  prepared.  W.  W.  Chenoweth, 
of  Columbia,  Mo.,  is  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture,  from  whom 
copies  of  the  work  may  be  obtained. 

’‘The  Social  Survey,”  the  first  publi- 
cation of  the  newly  organized  Depart- 


A Field  of  Peonies  in  Bloom.  Plant  October  and  November. 


FALL  1912  SPRING  1913 

Frank  Wild  Floral  Co.  Sarcoxie,  Missouri 

Recognizing  the  absence  of  a full  representative  stock  of  Hardy  Perennials  in  the 
West  for  Cemeteries  and  Parks  and  Lawns,  we  are  now  growing  a select  list  of 
Hardy  Phlox,  35  varieties;  German  Iris,  25  varieties;  Japan  Iris,  12  varieties;  Spanish 
Iris,  5 varieties;  Peonies,  120  varieties;  some  very  late  introductions  of  very  choice 
kinds  suitable  for  Cemetery  Planting.  Hardy  Garden  Pinks,  6 varieties;  Hardy  Gar- 
den Chrysanthemums  (Pompones).  IVJany  varieties  suitable  for  cut  flowers,  also  for 
potting  for  house  culture  for  late,  blooming;  of  these  we  have  28  varieties.  Day 
Lilies  (Hemerocalis),  15  varieties;  Hardy  Fern,  10  varieties;  and  many  other  hardy 
perennials  and  hardy  bulbs.  Lilies  and  Narcissus.  Hardy  Water  Lilies  and  aquatic 
plants.  We  shall  also  include  Hardy  Vines  and  Creepers.  Hedging  plants,  such  as 
California  Privet,  Barberry,  etc.  A few  of  the  most  desirable  Hardy  Roses;  Re- 
montant (H.  P. ) Hybrid.  Cedars,  Junipers,  Arborvitae,  Pines,  in  large  pots  and  tubs 
for  late  Spring  planting  where  ground  cannot  be  gotten  ready  earlier  making  it  safe 
to  plant  very  late  in  Spring.  SEND  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST. 


EXCELSIOR  RUST  PROOF  WIRE  FENCES 


Are  the  Only  RUST  PROOF  Fences  Made 

WRIGHT  WIRE  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Branches  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco 


1,000  CEMETERIES 


are  usingour  method  for  keeping  their  Records 

of  Burials,  Location  of  Graves,  etc.  Descrip- 
tive Circulars  sent  on  request. 

B J.  HAIGHT.  Publisher. 440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 


By  F.  A.  WAUGH;  A 
practical  book  on  the 
general  principles  of  out- 
door art  with  many  suggestions  for  improvement  work.  Cloth,  i2mo; 
illustrated.  Price  50c.  R.  J.  HAIGHT,  440  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 
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ment  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  has  just  been 
issued.  A widespread  interest  in  the 
local  survey  as  an  instrument  for  social 
and  civic  advance  gives  added  interest 
to  this  booklet,  which  contains  excel- 
lent papers  by  Paul  M.- Kellogg,  Shelby 
M.  Harrison,  George  T.  Palmer,  Pau- 
line Goldmark  and  Robert  E.  Chaddock. 
Shelby  M.  Harrison,  31  Union  Square, 
New  York  City,  is  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Surveys  and  Exhibits. 

The  Third  Biennial  Report  of  State 
Forester  of  California,  a book  of  160 
pages,  with  much  interesting  descrip- 
tive matter  about  forestry  in  that  state, 
has  just  been  issued  by  G.  M.  Homans, 
State  Forester. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
annual  proceedings  for  1912  and  list  of 
members.  John  Hall,  204  Granite  Build- 
ing, Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  Secretary. 

“Wood  Using  Industries  of  Califor- 
nia,” Bulletin  No.  3 of  California  State 
Board  of  Forestry,  published  in  co-op- 
eration with  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  by  C.  M.  Homans,  State  For- 
ester; 114  pages;  illustrated. 

“Los  Gatos,”  a descriptive  book  of 
this  California  ctiy. 

“Winter  Flowering  Sweet  Peas”  has 
just  been  issued  as  the  second  of  a series 
of  studies  on  Sweet  Peas  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  new  catalog  of  the  Philadelphia 
Lawn  Mower  Co.,  just  issued,  is  one  of 
the  finest  lawn  mower  catalogs  ever 
issued  by  a lawn  mower  manufacturer. 
On  the  front  cover  is  a reproduction 
of  Independence  Hall,  which  is  always 
identified  with  Philadelphia,  and  they 
use  it  to  emphasize  this  name  so  that 
the  lawn  mower  known  as  “Philadel- 
phia” will  become  quite  as  popular  as 
Independence  Hall.  They  also  send 
with  this  catalog  a circular  showing 
the  new  improved  adjustment  in  the 
Eagle  horse  mower,  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  improvements  made  on  lawn 
mowers  at  the  present  time.  The  cuts 
and  description  well  show  the  character 
of  this  improvement  and  the  way  it 
works.  It  can  be  easily  adjusted  by 
the  drive  wheel  without  the  driver  leav- 
ing his  seat,  which  is  a great  conveni- 
ence to  the  user  of  the  machine.  This 
company  has  also  issued  a very  attrac- 
tive series  of  eight  colored  post  cards 
showing  their  mowers  in  use.  The  de- 
signs are  quite  attractive  and  each  card 
represents  only  one  style  of  mower,  so 
that  dealers  that  handle  but  one  style 
can  advertise  that  to  advantage  with 
these  cards. 

Fall  1912  wholesale  price  list  of  nur- 
sery stock  from  F.  W.  Kelsey  Nursery 


You  Need  It 

You  need  our  list  of  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs.  The  largest 
ever  issued  by  anyone.  We  repre- 
sent hundreds  of  the  best  nurseries 
in  the  United  States. 

Send  us  your  want  list 

HORTICULTURAL  SALES  CO. 


Sterretts,  Ala. 
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Sid.  j.  hare  s.  Herbert  hare 

hare  & Hare 

Landscape  Architects 
604  cumbeL  building 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Charles  W.  Leavitt,  Jr. 

CIVIL  AND  LANDSCAPE 
ENGINEER 

Town  Planning,  Parks,  Cemeteries,  Insti- 
tutions, etc.  Development  of  Estates,  Real 
Estate  Sub-Division,  Water  Supply, 
Sewerage  and  Pavements. 


Planting  Contracts 

We  are  among  the  largest  growers  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants  In  America.  Hardy  va- 
rieties a specialty.  We  employ  a competent  land- 
scape gardener  for  the  service  of  our  large  patron- 
age. Cemetery  and  Park  Organizations  are  invited 
to  correspond  relative  to  eitherPLANNiNG  or  Plant- 
ing, or  both.  We  will  be  pleased  to  make  estimates 
on  any  proposition. 


Save  Your  Shade  and  Fruit  Trees 

By  Using 

Elastic  Pruning  Paint 


Saves  Girdled  Trees,  Heals  Cuts  and  Wounds, 
Prevents  Decay,  Stops  Bleeding  in  Pruning, 
Cures  Fungus  Growth. 

A Positive  and  Effectual  Remedy  for  the  Treatment 
of  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees  when  Damaged 

Use  Any  Time  of  the  Vear 
For  Prices  and  Circular 

E.  G.  Mendenhall,  b0*  d,  Kinmundy,  111. 


By  Spraying  Then 

Spraying  is  essential  to  the  health  of  your 
trees;  but  all  pumps  can’t  develop  the  pres- 
sure necessary  to  do  the  work  right. 

Deming  Power  Sprayers 

develop  and  maintain  very  high  pressures.  Used 
in  the  parks  and  on  the  trees  of  some  of  our 
largest  cities,  and  upon  famous  estates.  Speci- 
fications and  quotations  on  request. 

THE  DEMING  CO.,  350  Depot  St.,  Salem,  0. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


THE  JEWELL  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Est.  1868.  Lake  City,  Minn.  1200  Acres 


Supt’s  of  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Estates  should  order 

SEEDLINGS,  TRANSPLANTS  and  TREE  SEEDS 

FOR  WOODLAND  PLANTING 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  to  secure  the  best  stock  at  lowest  prices.  You  may  then  let  it  re- 
main undisturbed  at  our  nurseries  until  next  spring  and  have  it  shipped  on  request. 

We  have  a large  assortment  of  trees  suitable  for  underplanting  and  screening,  and  thousands 
of  little  trees  suitable  for  starting  home  nurseries.  Write  for  quotations. 

The  North-Eastern  Forestry  Co.,  Box  1131,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


220  BROADWAY. 


NEW  YORK 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBBERY 

Write  for  prices  NOW  on  your  requirements  for  Fall 

HIRAM  T.  JONES 
Union  County  Nurseries 
ELIZABETH.  N.  J. 
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Co.,  150  Broadway,  New  York. 

Special  post  card  announcing  offer- 
ings for  fall  planting  from  Elm  City 
Nursery  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

“Wholesale  Trade  List”  from  Eastern 
Nurseries,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

“Novelties  for  1913,”  Autumn  1912; 
Catalog  152  from  Pape  & Bergman  of 
Quedlinberg. 

“Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines  and  Plants,” 
handsomely  printed  illustrated  catalog 
of  J.  B.  Pilkington,  of  Portland,  Ore. 

PUBLISHER’S  NOTES. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Ramsdell,  landscape 
■designer,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  an- 
nounces the  removal  of  his  office 
from  911  Phoenix  Building  to  812 
New  York  Life  Building.  Besides 
his  regular  professional  work  Mr. 
Ramsdell  is  giving  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  training  of  experienced 
and  competent  foremen  and  superin- 
tendents. 

Capt.  John  Amrein,  a veteran  of 
the  civil  war,  has  been  appointed  su- 
perintendent of  the  Soldiers’  Home 
National  Cemetery,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
recent  death  of  Superintendent  Wil- 
liam M.  Jones.  In  August,  1907,  he 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Battle  Ground  National  Cemetery, 
just  beyond  Brightwood,  D.  C,  and 
served  there  a year,  when  he  was 
made  superintendent  of  the  national 
cemetery  at  Fayetteville,  Ark.  Since 


Saves  Work 

Time  and  Money 


Witten  Automatic  Dump  Cart  saves  labop 
and  time  in  handling  and  moving 
material.  Handiest  thing  on 
the  farm,  dairy,  estate  and 
residence.  The 

WITTEN 

has  large  ca 
pacity;  is  light, 
but  strong  — guaran 
teed  fully.  Write  for 
folder  NOW.  It  is  free. 
Address 

THE  BAKER  MFC.  CO., 

f*8S  Hunter  Building, 
Chicago  - Illinois 


Lansing -Advance  Mortar  Mixer 

And  Concrete  Mixer 

Write  for  catalog  P.  M. 

LANSING-COMPANY 

Formerly  the  Laosing  Wheelbarrow  Co. 

29  Division  St.  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


REVISED 

Cemetery  Laws 

OF  NEW  YORK  STATE 

A new  edition  of  this  complete  handbook 
of  New  York  Cemetery  laws.  Includes 
many  new  cases  from  other  states  and 
several  important  amendments  to  New 
York  laws  down  to  1906.  The  cases  from 
other  states  and  suggestions  from  New 
York  laws  make  it  invaluable  to  cemetery 
officials  everywhere. 

Price  $1.25  Postpaid 

Park  & Cemetery,  440  $,  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


|==  

Always  mention  Park  and  Cemetery 
when  writing  to  advertisers 


Grave  Linings, 

colors  and  prices  to  suit 
everybody. 

Grave  Tents, 

made  to  order.  Our  olive 
green  tents  blend  with 
nature  and  take  away 
the  fair  ground  appear- 
a n c e of  the  ordinary 
tent. 

dirt  Covers, 

Our  olive  green  duck 
dirt  covers  last  four 
times  as  long  as  any  oil 
cloth  cover  and  always 
look  better. 

Casket  Linings, 

all  styles  and  at  reason- 
able prices.  Green  and 
grey  crex  for  around  the 
grave. 

OWERING  DEVICES,  CEMETERY 
RUCKS,  CASKET  RACKS,  and  a 

ull  line  of  all  undertakers 
, upplies. 

Doddridge  Grave 
Decorating  Co. 

Milton,  Ind. 


SLATE 


for  interior  of  Mausoleums, 
for  Vaults  of  All  Kinds, 
for  Blackboards  and  Roofing. 

STRUCTURAL  SLATE 

of  atl  kinds.  Write  us  for  quotations. 


Bangor  Structural  Slate  Do., 


Trust  Building, 
BANGOR,  PENNA. 


SHADE  TREES  IN  TOWNS  AND  CITIES 

Their  Selection,  Planting,  and  Care  as  Applied  to  the 
Art  of  Street  Decoration;  Their  Diseases  and  Remedies. 
Their  Municipal  Control  and  Supervision,  By  William 
Solotaroff,  B.  S.,  Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Shade-Tree  Commission  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

8vo,  xviii  + 287  pages.  Beautifully  illustrated  with 
original  photographs  by  the  author  consisting  of  46  full 
pages  and  35  figures  in  the  text,  comprising  229  half-tones 
and  22  line  illustrations.  Cloth,  $3.00  net.  Postage  20c. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT 

440  S.  Dearborn  St - - Chicago,  111. 


What  Cemetery  Superintendents 
— Need  to  Know — 

The  need  for  exact  information  about  other  cemeteries, 
laws  relating  to  the  dead,  etc.,  often  comes  to  the  Ceme- 
tery Superintendent. 

Fairchild  Cemetery  Manual 

gives  in  compact  form  the  greatest  amount  of  such  in- 
formation that  was  ever  compiled. 

The  legal  information  alone  is  worth  ten  times  the  cost 
of  the  book. 

No  cemetery  superintendent  who  has  ever  examined  the 
Manual  would  do  without  it. 

$1.00  in  paper  covers  $1.50  in  cloth  binding 

R.  J.  HAIGHT 

440  So.  Dearborn  Street  Chicago  III. 
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August,  1909,  he  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  national  cemetery  at  City 
Point,  Va. 

THE  COVER  ILLUSTRATION. 

The  handsome  ornamental  gates  illus- 
trated on  the  front  cover  this  month 
were  erected  some  years  ago  at  the 
entrance  to  Smithfield  cemetery,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  The  gates,  with  several 
thousand  feet  of  ornamental  fencing 
and  plain  two  rail  fencing  were  de- 
signed and  built  for  the  cemetery  by 
the  Stewart  Iron  Works  Company, 
Cincinnati,  O.  The  gates  are  19  ft. 
8 in.  wide,  7 ft.  high  at  the  posts  and 
6 feet  high  in  the  center.  The  granite 
piers  are  3 ft.  6 in.  square  and  10  ft. 
high,  the  entire  effect  being  substan- 
tial, with  an  assurance  of  endurance 
which  should  always  be  considered  in 
cemetery  construction  of  any  kind. 
The  two  rail  fencing  used  in  this  con- 
nection was  made  in  panels  approxi- 
mately 8 ft.  long,  with  pickets  54  in. 
square,  set  diagonally,  5 in.  on  cen- 
ters, rails  .1  Vi  x 1 in.  channel,  line 
posts  one  foot  square,  supported  by 
54  in.  square  braces. 

PARK  TREE  STUDY  AT  YALE. 

Continued  from  page  220 

the  possibilities  of  such  work,  which 
is  being  as  rapidly  carried  forward 
as  funds  and  time  will  permit. 

Educational  activities  in  tree  mat- 
ters in  Brooklyn  also  were  consid- 
ered, the  students  being  received  lat- 
er in  the  day  at  the  Children  s Muse- 
um, in  Bedford  Park,  by  a delegation 
from  the  Children’s  Tree  Clubs, 
known  as  Junior  Tree  Wardens. 

After  luncheon,  served  in  the  pavil- 
ion of  the  flower  garden,  the  students 
went  by  automobile  to  the  Botanic 
Gardens  and  Bedford  Park,  where  a 
group  of  children  were  being  instruct- 
ed by  Miss  Gallup,  curator  of  the 
Children’s  Museum,  in  tree  seed  dis- 
semination. The  museum  is  head- 
quarters of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Planting  and  Preservation  of 
City  Trees,  of  which  Mr.  Levison  is 
forester.  Tree  labels,  tree  guides  and 
other  devices  employed  in  Bedford 
Park  to  interest  the  public  and  in- 
struct them  in  tree  knowledge  also 
were  pointed  out. 

Calls  for  trained  men  are  coming- 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
a movement  is  on  foot  in  Brooklyn 
to  establish  a central  tree  bureau  un- 
der a trained  forester  for  the  handling 
of  all  the  tree  problems  of  the  bor- 
ough. By  this  method  better  results 
and  less  waste  would  follow  than  at 
present. 

Brooklyn  is  giving  other  cities  an 
example  they  might  emulate  with 
profit. 


The  Waller  Vault 

made  from  specially  selected  fine 
grain  stone.  We  guarantee  quality, 
workmanship  and  prompt  shipment. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices.  Grave  covers  or  unfinished  vault  stock 
furnished  when  wanted. 


The  Waller  Bros.  Stone  C O.,  McDermott,  Ohio 


WHITE  GLAZED 

TERRA-COTT  /\ 


GRAVE  LOT  MARKERS 


DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 
Write  at  once  for  Price*  and  Particulars. 


ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO.,  Ravenna,  Ohio 

(Successors  to  M.  B.  Mishler  and  Mishler  Bros.) 


Made  3 inch,  314  inch,  4 inch  and  5 inch  diameters,  8,  10  and  12  inch  lengths,  and  all  kinds  of  top  marks 
Nearly  white  in  color  and  practically  everlasting.  Made  under  HA  ASE  CONCRETE  WKS 
Patents  No.  680,432  and  734,854.  For  circulars  and  prices.  Address  OAK  PARK,  ILL. 

Cemeteries  West  of  Rockies  Address.  LEO  G.  HAASE,  Pasadena.  Calif. 


GALVANIZED 


(THEY  NEVER  RUST) 


CAST  IRON  GRAVE  & LOT  MARKS 

BOUQUET  HOLDERS,  CROSSES,  ETC. 

BERGER  MFG.  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


MARKS  FOR 
NUMBERING 
GRAVES.  LOTS 
& SECTIONS 


STA.  A., 


CATALOG 

ON 

REQUEST 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 


By  F.  A.  Waugh 


An  admirable  treatise  on  the  general  principles  governing  outdoor  art,  with 
many  suggestions  for  their  application  to  the  commoner  problems  of  gardening. 
Illustrated,  12  mo.  Cloth;  price,  $0.50.  Sent  postpaid  by 
R.  J;  HAIGHT,  440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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AMERICAN  CIVIC  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Continued  from  page  219 

year  delivered  a notable  address  on  the 
subject:  “Are  the  National  Parks  Worth 
While?”  again  this  year  will  lead  in  the 
discussion  of  National  and  State  Parks, 
and  he  is  expected  to  refer  to  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  campaign,  which  the 
American  Civic  Association  has  lead 
for  the  past  six  years,  to  prevent  the 
further  incursion  of  power  companies 
upon  Niagara  Falls.  A report  will  be 
made  of  the  progress  secured  towards 
the  creation  of  a Federal  Bureau  of  Na- 
tional Parks,  which  movement  had  its 
inception  in  the  association’s  conven- 
tion last  year.  In  connection  with  this 
session  there  will  ‘also  be  presented  for 
the  first  time  at  an  annual  convention, 
a series  of  motion  pictures  depicting- 
park  life  in  the  National  Playgrounds. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADS 

io  cents  a line  each  insertion:  6 words  to  a 
line : minimum  frice  so  cents.  Copy  must 
reach  us  by  the  8th  of  the  month. 


EVERGREENS  for  Grave  Covering, 
our  specialty.  Book  orders  early  for  your 
fall  supply.  Lowest  Prices  and  Best 
Quality  our  motto.  TRY  US.  Any  sized 
order  accepted.  Correspondence  solicited. 
DELTA  EVERGREEN  CO.,  Isabella, 
Mich. 


Hardwood  Ashes. 

No.  1 Canadian  Unleached  Hardwood 
Ashes,  nature’s  own  Fertilizer  for  grass. 
No  fertilizer  equals  my  Ashes,  price  and 
frt.  rates  quoted,  correspondence  solicit- 
ed, George  Stevens,  104  Douro  St.,  Pet- 
erboro,  Ontario,  Canada. 

I WANTED  I 

Situation  Wanted:  By  competent  cem- 
etery superintendent  with  fifteen  years' 
practical  experience  in  a city  cemetery. 
Married.  References  furnished.  Address: 
“Michigan,”  care  Park  and  Cemetery. 


Situation  Wanted:  By  competent  cem- 
etery superintendent  with  fifteen  years’ 
practical  experience  in  a city  cemetery. 
Married.  References  furnished.  Address: 
“Michigan,”  care  Park  and  Cemetery. 


Wanted:  Position  by  an  Agricultural 
College  graduate,  with  six  years’  practical 
experience  in  agricultural,  horticultural 
and  landscape  lines.  Address:  “X.  Y.  Z.,” 
care  Park  and  Cemetery. 


Park  Superintendent  Wanted 

Applications  for  the  position  of  City 
Park  Superintendent  will  be  received  by 
the  City  Commissioners  up  to  January  i, 
1913.  Applicants  to  state  experience  and 
give  references. 

G.  A.  Mantle, 

L.  A.  Thornton, 
City  Commissioners. 

City  of  Regina, 

Saskatchewan,  Canada. 


Wanted:  Position  with  Cemetery  or 
Park  by  an  educated  young  man.  Have 
had  fifteen  years’  experience  with  a mod- 
ern lawn  cemetery.  Best  references.  Ad- 
dress: “Modern,”  care  Park  and  Cem- 
tery. 


“Ohio”  Stone  Grave  Vaults 

Used  and  recommended  by  leading  cemeteries. 

Write  at  once  for  prices  and  full  information. 

SOUTHERN  OHIO  VAULT  CO. 

Quarries  and  Mills  at  McDermott,  O.  General  Offices,  Columbus,  O. 


TWO  NEW  NATIONAL  DEVICES 

OF  HIGH  GRADE  CONSTRUCTION 


We  also  Manufacture 


Short  and  Quick  Adjusting  Device  in  Position 


Mortuary  Chapel  Elevators  and  Lowering  Devices 
—Grave  Tents,  Linings,  Earth  Covers,  Etc. 


Our  New  Catalogue  Illustrates  All 

NATIONAL  BURIAL  DEVICE  CO.,  Coldwater,  Mich. 

Write  for  Catalogue 
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Press  Comments  on 
Modern  Park  Cemeteries 


FROM  SUBURBAN  LIFE  MAGAZINE. 

“Mr.  Weed  is  a landscape  architect 
who  has  covered  the  question  of  land- 
scape work  as  applied  to  cemeteries  in 
a thoroughly  practical  and  concise  man- 
ner. Many  cemetery  superintendents 
have  aided  in  furnishing  photographs 
and  material  for  the  volume,  which 
should  stand  as  a text-book  on  the  sub- 
ject for  a long  time  to  come.” 

FROM  THE  EVENING  TELEGRAM, 
PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

“Mr.  Weed  has  given  the  public  an  in- 
structive course  in  cemetery  planning, 
maintenace  and  preservation.  Interest- 
ing bits  from  history,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  are  sandwiched  into  broad 
study  course.  A liberal  effort  has  been 
made  to  have  mankind  get  away  from 
costly,  wasteful  traditions  in  commem- 
oration of  the  dead,  and  to  view  not 
only  the  burial  ground,  but  the  funeral 
rites  as  fully  respectful  when  simplified 
and  made  to  conform  to  the  greatest 
security  of  the  living.  While  treating 
cemeteries  as  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  book,  Mr.  Weed  has  made  a brief, 
forceful  argument  for  incineration.” 

FROM  WALLACE’S  FARMER,  DES 
MOINES,  IOWA. 

“While  MODERN  PARK  CEMETER- 
IES deals  with  somewhat  more  preten- 
tious cemeteries  than  prevail  in  the 
country,  it  will  be  found  full  of  helpful 
suggestions  to  all  who  have  anything  to 
do  with  country  cemeteries  or  who  have 
an  ambition  to  make  them  more  pre- 
sentable and  beautiful.  It  will  be  found 
especially  valuable  to  those  who  have 
the  duty  of  planning  for  new  cemeter- 
ies.” 

FROM  THE  WESTERN  UNDERTAK- 
ER. 

“MODERN  PARK  CEMETERIES  is 
the  first  text-book  on  cemeteries  that 
has  ever  been  published  and  the  author 
who  has  had  practical  experience  in 
planning  cemeteries  and  organizing  cem- 
etery associations,  has  given  many  ex- 
cellent suggestions  that  will  be  helpful 
in  the  improvement  of  old  cemeteries  as 
well  as  in  starting  new  ones.  Every 
phase  of  the  subject  is  discussed  in  the 
18  chapters,  interspersed  with  suggestive 
illustrations.  It  will  stimulate  interest 
among  those  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  condition  of  their  cemeteries,  and 
will  be  a great  help  in  correcting  the 
mistakes  that  have  been  made  in  plan- 
ning and  conducting  the  resting  places 
of  the  dead.” 

FROM  THE  CASKET. 

“It  presents  a comprehensive  table  of 
contents,  embodying  the  latest  and  most 
highly  approved  ideas  and  plans  in  cem- 
etery construction  and  adornment,  and 
is  profusely  illustrated.  It  is  a work 
that  merits  attention  and  is  authorative 
on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.” 


R.  J.  Haight, 

440  S.  Dearborn  St., 

Chicago. 

Enclosed  find  $1 .60  for  which 
send  me  “ MODERN  PARK 
CEMETERIES ” 

Name 

Town 

State 


Modern  Park  Cemeteries 

By  HOWARD  EVARTS  WEED,  M.  S.,  Landscape  Architect 

A New  Text  Book  on  Modern  Cemetery  Planning  and  Management. 

The  author  discusses  every  phase  of  cemetery  affairs  in  which  he 
has  been  assisted  by  Mr.  Wm.  Salway,  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  Mr.  Wm.  Falconer,  Allegheny  Cemetery,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Mr.  James  Currie,  Forest  Home  Cemetery,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Mr.  M. 
H.  West,  Landscape  Architect.  The  list  of  Contents  and  Illustrations 
which  follow  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  latest  and  most 
valuable  contribution  to  cemetery  literature. 

Contents — Cemetery  History  and  Burial  Customs  in  America;  The 
Organization  and  Ownership  of  Cemeteries;  The  Proper  Location  for  a 
Cemetery;  The  Cemetery  Plan;  General  Construction  Work;  Road  Con- 
struction; Landscape  Development;  The  Superintendent  and  His  Duties; 
Mausoleums,  Monuments  and  Headstones;  Rules  and  Regulations;  Per- 
petual Care  Fund;  Cemetery  Records;  The  Cemetery  Buildings;  Charges 
for  Lots  and  General  Services;  The  Improvement  of  Old  Cemeteries; 
Cremation;  Cemetery  Law;  Cemetery  Literature  and  the  A.  A.  C.  S. 

Illustrations — Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  A Too 
Common  Condition;  Cemetery  on  the  Lawn  Plan;  Hill  Crest  Park  Cem- 
etery, Plan  of;  Sections  A and  B;  The  Old  Style  Plan;  Topographical 
Survey;  A Water  Effect  is  Always  Pleasing;  A Mausoleum  Poorly  De- 
signed; A Mausoleum  Properly  Placed;  A Monument  Badly  Placed; 
A Monument  with  Proper  Setting;  Natural  Boulder  Monuments;  Chapel 
and  Waiting  Room;  Evolution  of  New  England  Cemetery;  Park  Scene, 
Galt,  Ontario;  Arrangement  of  Sections;  A Modern  Cemetery;  Artificial 
Lakes;  Correct  and  Incorrect  Grading;  Views  in  Graceland,  Chicago. 

Cloth,  145  Pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Postage,  10c. 

R.  J.  Haight,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


“For  excellent  suggestions  in  the  way 
of  the  ideal  Cemetery,  permit  me  to 
recommend  ‘Modern  Park  Ceme- 
teries,’ by  Howard  Everts  Weed, 
cemetery  landscape  architect.” 

From  an  address  on  "The  Ideal 
Cemetery,”  by  Wm.  Falconer, 
Superintendent  of  Allegheny  Cem- 
tery,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


No.  1181 
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Durfee  Grave  Lining  will 
6t  any  grave,  is  a handsome 
design  and  has  been  engraved 
at  a large  expense.  Our  cir- 
cular shows  four  other  pat- 
terns. 


Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  protec- 
tion against  storm,  wind  or  sun.  We  make  126  different  sizes  and  qualities. 


This  carriage  is  a very  useful  and 
appropriate  conveyance  in  cemeteries 
having  suburban  train  service,  also 
for  conveying  a body  from  hearse  to 
train ; has  rubber  tired  wheels,  and  is 
finished  in  dark  green  with  black 
trimmings. 

Write  for  detailed  description 
and  prices. 


DURFEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Parkways  and  Boulevards 


cannot  be  constructed  economically 
without  up-to-date  equipment. 

The  Austin  Motor  Road  Roller 

is  the  most  important  improvement  in 
road  equipment  to  lessen  cost  and  in- 
crease efficiency. 

We  can  refer  to  park  boards,  ceme- 
teries and  others  who  have  discarded 
their  steam  rollers  for  Austin  Motor 
Rollers  and 

“Found  It  Paid” 


The  Austin  and  Western  lines  of  Earth  Handling  Machinery  are  the  best  and  cheapest 
known  methods  of  Grading,  Wagon  Loading,  Ditching  and  Road  Building. 

Bring  your  problems  of  Earth  Handling,  Rock  Crushing  and  Road  Building  to  us. 

The  advice  of  our  experts  is  free.  We  have  branches  or  direct  representatives  in  every  State. 


THE  AUSTIN  WESTERN  CO.,  Ltd. 

CHICAGO 


d*  O a I Canada  <bO  OC 
Year  Foreign 


Published  Monthly  by 

R.  J.  Haight,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  Juno  9,  1900,  at  the  Post 
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SPECIAL  FEATURES  IN  THIS  ISSUE 

Broadening  Service  in  Chicago  West  Parks — Mark  Twain  Memorial  and  Its  Setting — American  Civic  Association 
Convention — Forms  for  Park  Accounting — Regrading  Unkempt  Sections  in  the  Cemetery — Re- 
habilitating an  Old  Cemetery  —Mausoleum  Construction  and  Endowment 


7,500  FEET  IRON  FENCE  DE  WITT  CLINTON  PARK-NEW  YORK  WITH  GATES 

MADE  AND  ERECTED  BY 
THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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W.  Sc  T.  SMITH  COMPANY 

GENEVA,  NEU/  YORK 

SPECIMEN  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  EVERGREENS,  VINES,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS: 

IN  SHORT,  EVERYTHING.  CATALOGUE  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

64  YEARS.  700  ACRES. 


Plant  for  Immediate  Effect 

Not  for  Future  Generations 
Start  with  the  largest  stock  that  can  be  secured!  It  takes  over 
twenty  years  to  grow  such  trees  and  Shrubs  as  we  offer. 

We  do  the  long  waiting — thus  enabling  you  to  secure  Trees  and 
Shrubs  that  give  an  immediate  effect.  Fall  Price  List  gives  com- 
plete information. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES  BpX  philadelphia!Lpa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Proprietor 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBBERY 

Write  for  prices  NOW  on  your  requirements  for  the  Spring 

HIRAM  T.  JONES 
Union  County  Nurseries 
ELIZABETH.  N.  J. 


Always  mention  Park  and  Cemetery  when  writing  to  Advertisers. 

Clean 

Paths  and  Drives 

Solvay  Granulated  Calcium  Chloride  is  the  only  effi- 
cient, economical  road  binder  free  from  odor,  color  and 
oil.  Used  successfully  now  for  three  seasons  on  many 
well-known  parks  and  cemeteries,  it  has  in  every  case 
given  full  satisfaction. 

SOLVAY 

Granulated  Calcium  Chloride 

requires  neither  skilled  labor  nor  expensive  apparatus. 

It  saves  the  daily  expense  and  annoyance  of  constant 
watering! — prevents  all  dust  and  weeds — makes  firm, 
durable,  sightly  paths  and  drives,  free  from  deep  mud, 
ruts  or  loose  stones. 

As  it  is  applied  dry  it  is  just  as  effective  on  steep 
grades  as  on  the  level.  Plan  for  better  paths  and  drives 
next  year — investigate  now  this  practical  modern  binder. 

Write  for  illustrated  Road  Book. 

The  Solvay  Process  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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McCLINTOCK  MONUMENT,  WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 


Why  Not  Use  Marble? 

Why  depart  from  a custom  that  is  centuries  old  ? The  world  began  to  use  marble  when 
it  began  to  build  memorials,  and,  together,  the  two  customs  have  been  handed  down  through 
the  years.  We  erect  monuments  because  our  forefathers  set  the  example  — we  fashion  them 
out  of  marble,  not  alone  for  custom’s  sake,  but  because  marble  still  continues  to  be  the  best 
substance  obtainable. 

The  McClintock  Monument  came  from  our  RIVERSIDE  MARBLE  quarries.  Observe 
how  well  it  has  responded  to  the  chisel  of  the  artisan  ! Observe,  too,  how  perfectly  it  fits  into 
its  surroundings!  It  is  always  that  way  with  marble — it  never  appears  out  of  place. 

Vermont  Marble  Company 


BRANCHES: 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 
WASHINGTON 


Proctor , Vermont 


BRANCHES: 

CLEVELAND  ST.  LOUIS 

CHICAGO  TACOMA 

KANSAS  CITY 
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GOOD  PLANTS  MAY  BE  A LITTLE 
MORE  EXPENSIVE  -IT  COSTS 
MORE  TO  GROW  THEM-BUT  THEY 
ARE  WORTH  THE  DIFFERENCE 

THE  superiority  of  trees  and  shrubs  properly 
grown  over  ordinary  stock  is  so  evident  that 
any  trifling  difference  in  the  first  cost  is  offset 
by  the  results  obtained.  First  cost  is  of  secondary 
importance.  Best  results  are  what  you  want.  They 
can  only  be  had  with  good  stock. 

We  offer  a most  complete  assortment  of  plants  that 
have  been  properly  grown.  They  are  plants  that  will 
give  satisfaction.  Send  for  our  Fall  Catalogue.  It 
is  just  out. 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY  SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS ALL  OVER  THE  COUNTRY 
ENDORSE  THE  QUALITY  OF 
MEEHAN’S  STOCK. 


THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 

DRESHER  - - PENNA. 


Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture 

BY  PROF.  L.  H.  BAILEY 
Of  Cornell  University 
IN  FOUR  VOLUMES 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY  and  LANDSCAPE  GARDEN- 
ING has  made  special  arrangements  with  the  publishers 
and  now  offers  it  to  its  readers  on  special  easy  monthly 
terms,  $2.00  per  month  for  ten  months.  The  work 
shipped  by  express  prepaid  on  receip  of  first  installment 
and  coupon  below  filled  out. 

Practical  instructions  on  every  subject  connected  with 
Horticulture.  Four  handsome  quarto  volumes;  2,800 
original  engravings,  50  full  plates;  2,016  pages  and  4,357 
articles.  Total  plants  accounted  for  24,434. 

Fill  out  this  coupon  and  mail  with  first  payment: 

SPECIAL  ORDER  BLANK 


Park  & Cemetery, 

HO  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Please  entenr  my  name  as  a subscriber  for  the  new  CYCLOPEDIA 
OF  AMERICAN  HORTICULTURE  to  be  sent  to  me,  charges  pre- 
paid, complete  in  four  illustrated  volumes,  bound  in  green  cloth.  I 
enclose  $2  and  agree  to  pay  $2  monthly  for  nine  months  after  delivery 
until  $20  is  paid. 

Signature 

Address 

Town State 

Reference 

NOTE:— Send  Money  by  Check  or  Post  Office  Money  Order 

Park  & Cemetery 

440  S.  Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO 


FOREST  TREE  AND  SHRUB 
SEEDS  AND  SEEDLINGS 


We  are  growing  for  the  season  1912-13 

1,000,000  Green  Ash — 6 in.  to  3 ft. 

1,000,000  American  Sycamore — 6 in.  to  3 ft. 

500,000  California  Privet — 6 in.  to  3 ft. 

Also  a large  stock  Ailanthus,  Box  Elder,  Catalpa 
Speciosa,  Black  Locust,  Red  Bud,  American  White 
and  Cork  Elms,  Tulip  Poplars,  Sweet  Gum,  Carolina, 
Lombardy  and  Silver  Poplars,  R.  Mulberry,  Althea, 
both  seedlings  and  named  varieties.  Barberry,  Cali- 
canthus,  Deutzia,  Hamamelis  Virginica,  Spiraeas,  in 
varieties,  Wegelas,  Yucca,  Maples,  Chinese  Wis- 
tarias and  a large  variety  of  other  stock. 

Also  Tree  and  Shrub  Seeds. 

SEND  FOR  TRADE  LIST 

Forest  Nursery  & Seed  Co. 

McMinnville,  Tenn. 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 

A Simple  System  of  Keeping  a 
Complete  Record  of  Interments, 

Lot  owners,  Location  of  Graves,  etc. 

Specimen  paces  Sent  on  application 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  PUBLISHER 

440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


SHADE  TREES  IN  TOWNS  AND  CITIES 

Their  Selection,  Planting,  and  Care  as  Applied  to  the 
Art  of  Street  Decoration;  Their  Diseases  and  Remedies. 
Their  Municipal  Control  and  Supervision,  By  William 
Solotaroff,  B.  S.,  Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Shade-Tree  Commission  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

8vo,  xviii  -f-  287  pages.  Beautifully  illustrated  with 
original  photographs  by  the  author  consisting  of  46  full 
pages  and  35  figures  in  the  text,  comprising  229  half-tones 
and  22  line  illustrations.  Cloth,  $3.00  net.  Postage  20c. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT 

440  S.  Dearborn  St Chicago,  III. 
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Education  in  Landscape  Gardening 

We  have  before  mentioned  the  activity  of  the  Illinois  State 
University  at  Champaign,  111.,  in  its  efforts  to  attain  and 
maintain  a very  high  standard  in  several  departments  of  its 
educational  curriculum,  such  as  in  architecture,  engineering, 
railway  management,  etc.  It  affords  a clearly  successful 
example  for  other  states  to  follow  in  their  state  centers  of 
learning.  It  is  a particular  pleasure  at  this  time  to  record 
its  present  arrangements  for  the  comprehensive  study  of 
landscape  architecture  and  gardening,  under  the  able  and 
far-sighted  efforts  of  Professor  J.  C.  Blair,  chief  of  horticul- 
ture, in  a strong  division  in  landscape  gardening.  In  this 
development  Mr.  Wilhelm  Miller,  of  “Country  Life  in  Amer- 
ica,’’ has  just  been  appointed  assistant  professor  in  landscape 
horticulture  and  head  of  the  division,  and  Mr.  R.  R.  Root, 
a Master  of  Landscape  Architecture  of  Harvard  University, 
is  a strong  addition  to  the  staff.  Both  these  additional  mem- 
bers of  the  corps  of  instructors  are  men  of  large  ability  and 
broad  experience  and  with  Mr.  Charles  Mulford  Robinson 
and  others  as  lecturers,  the  Illinois  State  University  promises 
to  be  successful  in  this  department  as  it  has  been  in  Archi- 
tecture, Engineering  and  Railroading.  Courses  have  been 
planned  with  a view  of  training  young  men  and  women  for 
professional  work,  and  to  instruct  students  along  other  lines 
so  as  to  be  better  prepared  to  arrange  their  home  grounds. 
An  elementary  course  has  also  been  arranged  which  is  open 
to  all  students  of  the  University.  This  is  an  excellent  propo- 
sition and  to  be  commended ; it  should  help  the  future  in 
enhancing  the  value  of  the  Improvement  Societies  with  which 
such  students  come  in  contact.  The  education  of  the 
landscape  gardener  has  been  making  rapid  progress  in  a 
number  of  the  eastern  colleges  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  this  western  institution  is  making  progress. 

M.’  Ng  xg 

The  Taxation  of  Cemetery  Funds 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts 
to  the  effect  that  perpetual  care  and  other  cemetery  funds 
are  not  exempt  from  taxation  has  created  a mild  consterna- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  cemetery  officials  of  that  state,  and 

will  by  inference  set  cemetery  owners  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  pondering  over  the  influence  the  decision  may  have 

in  other  states  where  similar  laws  are  in  force.  In  the  case 
in  point,  that  of  Pine  Grove  Cemetery,  Milford,  Mass.,  the 
County  Commissioners  had  ruled  against  the  tax  assessors 
on  the  ground  that  the  cemetery  is  a charitable  institution. 
The  Supreme  Court  overruled  the  commissioners  on  the 
point  that  the  cemetery  is  not  connected  with  church  or 
charity,  thus  exempting  cemeteries  so  associated.  The  court’s 
ruling  is  far  reaching  so  far  as  Massachusetts  is  concerned, 
for  there  are  many  private  cemetery  associations  in  the  State, 
and  by  this  decision  such  reserve  funds  as  may  be  in  trust 
are  now  subject  to  tax  assessment.  Cemeteries  owned  by 
church  organizations  are  not  affected  by  the  ruling,  nor  is 
the  statutory  exemption  of  all  burial  lots.  No  wonder  may 
be  expressed  at  the  alarm  of  the  cemetery  officials  of  the 
Commonwealth,  for  since  the  act  of  1897  made  the  filing  of 
records  compulsory,  some  250  cemeteries  have  been  organ- 
ized, besides  a far  greater  number  previous  to  that  date,  the 
property  of  which  has  never  been  assessed  on  account  of 
the  assumption  of  exemption.  If  it  is  not  right  to  tax  the 
actual  property  of  a cemetery  it  is  certainly  not  right  to  tax 
the  fund  reserved  for  its  perpetual  maintenance. 


The  Billboard  Agitation 

The  billboard  question  has  again  forged  to  the  front  in 
Chicago,  and  quite  recently  an  important  gathering  of  authori- 
ties on  both  sides  of  the  subject  was  held  at  a luncheon  at 
the  City  Club.  Prominent  representatives  of  the  Billboard 
Advertising  interests  presented  their  views,  which  were  com- 
bated by  an  officer  of  the  Municipal  Art  League,  Municipal 
officials,  well  known  artists  and  others.  The  principal  reasons 
for  the  existence  of  the  billboard  as  an  advertising  medium, 
as  expressed  by  its  supporters,  appeared  to  be  the  magnitude 
of  the  interests  involved  in  its  exploitation,  construction  and 
maintenance,  in  which  the  capital  invested,  labor  employed, 
and  plants  accumulated  were  strongly  emphasized ; but  the 
rights  of  the  people  in  the  matter  were  carefully  avoided 
except  so  far  as  that  the  artistic  element  had  not  been  over- 
looked, for  it  was  claimed  that  a large  body  of  artists 
are  employed  by  the  billboard  companies  to  meet  public  taste. 
This  at  least  gave  an  amusing  moment  to  the  several  promi- 
nent artists  present.  As  in  many  other  great  recent  gather- 
ings, the  dawn  of  a new  order  of  things  was  clearly  seen. 
It  is  the  writing  on  the  wall  that  has  heralded  so  many 
strides  in  human  progress.  It  lay  in  the  arraignment  of  laws 
that  permitted  men  to  mar  the  appearance  of  a city  and  courts 
that  hold  individual  property  rights  of  greater  importance 
than  the  public  good.  The  temper  of  the  advocates  of  bill- 
board suppression,  and  the  standing  of  the  speakers,  suggest 
that  from  this  meeting  may  come  the  first  organized  effort  of 
fordes  “which  long  have  fought  for  strict  regulation,  at 
least,  of  the  billboard  nuisance.”  However,  for  effective  work 
in  the  direction  a well  sustained  campaign  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic on  their  rights  in  the  matter  will  the  more  rapidly  assume 
definite  success.  In  San  Francisco  there  has  also  recently 
been  organized  a strong  opposition  to  some  of  the  more 
flagrant  billboard  abuses  as  part  of  the  campaign  to  make 
that  city  more  presentable  in  every  way  in  preparation  for 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  1915.  This  is  a very 
opportune  time  for  that  city  to  make  a successful  cam- 
paign, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  matter  will  be  vigorously 
promoted. 

N?  Ng  Ng 

The  Care  of  of  Our  Children 

Our  country  as  a whole  persists  in  lagging  woefully  be- 
hind in  many  of  the  accepted  requirements  of  a high  civiliza- 
tion. Miss  Julia  Lathrop,  head  of  the  new  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  Federal  government,  in  an  address  recently  delivered 
before  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  at  Aurora, 
pointed  out  that  there  are  only  eight  states  that  adequately 
report  births.  In  the  nation  at  large,  she  declared  practically 
no  birth  records  of  value  are  kept  and  only  about  58  per  cent 
of  the  deaths  are  recorded.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  wis- 
dom of  congress  in  creating  this  bureau  is  demonstrated,  and 
it  may  well  be  hoped,  considering  the  many  other  economic 
matters  in  which  we  fall  short,  that  congress  might  continue 
to  be  wise.  Illinois,  like  many  another  of  the  states,  provides 
no  proper  record  of  either  births  or  deaths  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  to  promote  legislative  action. 
An  excellent  bill  was  presented  to  the  last  legislature  provid- 
ing for  an  admirable  system  for  keeping  such  a record.  It 
was  strongly  supported  by  public  health  officers,  the  Federal 
Census  Bureau,  the  Illinois  Bar  Association  and  Medical 
organizations,  but  it  failed  to  pass.  In  the  interest  of  the 
children,  whose  lives  are  of  immense  value  to  the  country, 
as  well  as  in  the  great  cause  of  humanity,  efforts  all  over 
the  states  should  be  vigorously  pushed  to  correct  so  deplor- 
able a condition. 


BROADENING  SERVICE  IN  CHICAGO  WEST  PARKS 


The  West  Chicago  Park  Commis- 
sioners having  charge  of  the  parks 
and  boulevards  of  the  west  side  of 
Chicago,  have  made  substantial  ad- 
vances in  recent  years  in  the  social 
service  idea  of  park  usefulness  along 
lines  so  successfully  followed  in  the 
small  play  parks  of  the  South  Park 
System  of  Chicago  that  have  been 
regarded  as  the  models  in  the  render- 
ing of  the  wider  community  service 
in  the  parks. 

The  forty-third  annual  report  of  the 
West  Park  Board  tells  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  four  of  these  small  parks 
and  of  the  plans  made  for  still  others, 
and  records  some  substantial  better- 
ments in  the  larger  parks  of  this 
system. 

For  several  years  past,  the  financial 
condition  of  the  West  Park  Board 


has  been  steadily  improving,  until,  at 
the  commencement  of  1912  the  Board 
was  in  the  best  financial  condition  in 
its  history.  The  balance  to  the  credit 
of  the  general  fund  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  was  $593,911.08,  against  a 
balance  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
year  of  $478,294.29. 

By  a resolution  adopted  May  9, 
1911,  bids  were  received  for  the  sale 
of  $1,000,000  of  small  park  bonds  for 
the  establishing  of  small  parks. 

After  inspecting  the  numerous  sites 
suggested,  and  carefully  considering 
the  entire  matter,  the  board  selected 
four  new  sites  as  the  most  desirable 
and  suitable  for  additional  small  parks 
and  pleasure  grounds. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  secure  the 
other  sites  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  have 


these  additional  small  parks  and  pleas- 
ure grounds  opened  to  the  public  as 
quickly  as  the  property  can  be  ac- 
quired and  the  improvement  work 
completed. 

In  the  small  parks  Nos.  1,  2 and  3, 
the  activities  have  been  conducted 
along  similar  lines  to  those  of  pre- 
vious years.  Improvement  is  evident 
each  year  in  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  park  activities  and  the  splen- 
did results  obtained. 

Among  the  new  features  of  the  past 
year,  are  classes  in  cooking  and  piano 
instruction,  a Boy  Scout  movement, 
table-game  play  for  boys  from  ten  to 
fourteen  years  of  age,  debating  clubs, 
illustrated  lectures  on  medicine, 
health,  and  other  vital  topics  of  real 
material  benefit  to  the  hundreds  of 
people  depending  upon  these  small 


FORMAL  GARDEN  AND  FOUNTAIN,  DOUGLAS  PARK. 
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park  recreation  centers  for  their  uplift 
along  educational  lines. 

Special  celebrations  were  held  on 
all  the  national  and  legal  holidays. 
Arbor  Day,  Flag  Day,  the  Sane 
Fourth,  Chicago  Day,  Hallowe’en, 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  festivals, 
were  among  the  many  eventful  days 


entertainment  which  are  conducted  at 
the  assembly  halls,  are  doing  a great 
good  in  neutralizing  the  bad  influences 
of  the  cheap  dance  halls  and  the  nickel 
shows  in  these  vicinities.  By  offer- 
ing clean  and  wholesome  recreation, 
and  social  and  educational  environ- 
ments to  the  public,  they  are  gradually 


of  water.  The  large  meadow  which 
replaces  it  is  by  far  the  greater 
means  of  enjoyment  and  recreation  to 
the  greatest  number  of  people  visit- 
ing the  park.  The  entire  area  im- 
proved comprises  about  twenty-two 
acres. 

The  Karel  Havlicek  monument  was 


celebrated  m the  small  parks  the  past 
year. 

Very  distinct  progress  was  made  in 
the  gymnasium  and  clubs  depart- 
ments. A West  Park  Athletic  League 
was  organized,  with  the  Small  West 
Parks  as  members,  and  through  this, 
the  West  Parks  were  able  to  carry  on 
their  gymnastics  and  athletics  in  an 
organized  and  systematic  way.  The 
promotion  of  clean  and  wholesome 
amateur  gymnastics  and  athletics  is 
the  chief  object  of  the  league. 

The  small  parks  have  co-operated 
not  only  with  each  other  but  with  all 
civic  and  social  organizations,  both 
public  and  private,  for  the  common 
good.  The  steady  increase  in  the  at- 
tendance at  the  activities  in  the  small 
parks,  and  the  wide  use  made  of  them, 
amply  demonstrate  their  popularity 
and  show  the  great  need  which  ex- 
isted for  them.  The  lecture  courses, 
for  instance,  and  the  various  forms  of 


elevating  the  standard  of  the  com- 
munity and  directing  its  social  desires 
in  high  and  worthy  channels. 

The  small  parks  are  rapidly  attain- 
ing the  ideal  for  which  the  small  park 
stands,  becoming  real  social  and  civic 
neighborhood  centers,  of  invaluable 
good  to  the  community  in  which  they 
are  located.  It  is,  therefore,  incum- 
bent upon  the  Park  Board  to  create  as 
many  small  parks  as  they  possibly 
can. 

The  Marshall  boulevard  entrance  to 
Douglas  Park  is  completed.  This  is  a 
very  distinctive  entrance,  constructed 
in  semi-circular  pergola  style,  with 
heavy  concrete  posts.  It  is  surrounded 
by  fountains,  with  heavy  shrubbery 
plantation  and  large  trees.  In  the 
work  of  improving  that  portion  of 
this  park  south  of  Ogden  avenue,  the 
old  lagoon  was  filled  in.  It  was  a 
very  objectionable  feature,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  good  circulation 


placed  in  this  park  during  the  past 
year,  opposite  the  floral  display 
grounds.  It  was  publicly  accepted 
on  behalf  of  the  board,  with  appro- 
priate dedication  exercises.  Consider- 
able progress  has  been  made  in  em- 
bellishing the  west  parks  with  statu- 
ary, the  fitness  of  which  is  first  passed 
upon  by  the  Municipal  Art  League  of 
Chicago,  and  this  monument  is  but 
one  of  several  that  have  been  placed. 
The  monument  to  Karel  Havlicek  was 
placed  south  of  Ogden  avenue.  The 
figure  of  Havlicek  is  cast  in  bronze 
and  is  of  heroic  size  upon  a granite 
pedestal.  It  was  presented  by  the 
Bohemian  societies.  The  statue  is  the 
work  of  Josef  Strachovsky. 

In  Garfield  Park,  there  was  placed 
a bronze  cast  of  the  statue  of  “Lin- 
coln, the  Railsplitter,”  by  Charles  J. 
Mulligan,  on  a pedestal  of  Berlin 
Rhyolite.  This  statue  stands  just 
north  of  Madison  street. 
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Two  statues  are  to  be  reproduced  in 
Italian  marble  by  Lorado  Taft,  rep- 
resenting “The  Idyl”  and  “Pastoral,” 
to  be  placed  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Conservatories. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  entrance  to 
Humboldt  Park  at  California  avenue 
and  Division  street  was  remodeled. 
The  new  roadway  and  walks  were 
completed.  The  statue  in  Georgia 
marble  by  Charles  J.  Mulligan,  “The 
Miner  and  His  Child,”  was  placed  at 
this  entrance.  The  Rose  Garden  and 
Perennial  Garden  in  this  park  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
artistic  gardens  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  country.  They  never  fail  to 
attract  special  attention  and  elicit 
praise  from  those  who  visit  the  park. 

The  entrance  to  the  Conservatory 
in  Garfield  Park  as  originally  laid  out, 
was  found  to  be  too  much  restricted 
to  accommodate  the  large  number  of 
visitors  and  vehicles.  To  overcome  the 
congestion  of  vehicles,  the  park  drive- 
way was  widened  about  40  feet  and 
the  broad  central  entrance  walk,  57 
feet  in  width,  was  extended  eastward 
to  the  edge  of  the  drive,  thus  afford- 
ing ample  space  for  approach  to  the 
building.  Within  this  space  was  placed 
a water  court,  20x25  feet,  flanked  with 
border  plantation,  and  four  additional 
electric  lamps  were  placed  to  properly 
illuminate  this  entrance.  The  work 
was  performed  by  park  employes. 
Two  life-size  bronze  casts  of  buffaloes, 
reproduced  from  models  by  Edward 
Kennys,  were  placed  at  the  west  en- 
trance of  the  floral  display  grounds 
upon  enduring  granite  bases. 

The  landscape  department  takes 
care  of  and  renews  all  the  trees  and 
plantations  on  all  the  boulevards  and 
in  all  the  small  parks,  and  also  takes 
care  of  the  winter  spraying  with  the 
large  spraying  machine  in  the  large 
parks.  A table  showing  the  number 
and  locations  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
perennials  planted  is  shown  in  the  re- 
port. There  were  3,286  trees,  74,582 
shrubs  and  787  perennials  planted. 
Among  the  trees  were  the  following 
large  ones  planted  in  Douglas  Park, 
south  of  Ogden  avenue: 

2 large  elms 16  in.  in  diameter 

15  large  elms 6 to  8 in.  in  diameter 

11  poplars  6 to  8 in.  in  diameter 

6 ash  5 to  8 in.  in  diameter 

65  Hawthorn  clusters  ..  6 to  12  ft.  high 

In  order  to  keep  down  the  dust,  an 
oil  emulsion  consisting  of  12^,  gal- 
lons of  heavy  oil  with  an  asphaltic 
base,  112  gallons  of  crude  petroleum 
oil,  one-half  barrel  of  soft  soap,  and 
400  gallons  of  water,  was  sprinkled 
over  the  pavement  from  a tank  wag- 
on; 413,900  square  yards  of  macadam 


pavement  were  treated  from  one  to 
three  times  during  the  year.  The 
following  table  shows  the  cost  of  oil- 
ing for  the  year  1911: 

Oil  with  asphaltic  base,  7,755 


gallons  at  6c $ 465.30 

Crude  petroleum  oil,  49,560 

gallons  at  3.45c 1,709.82 

Teams,  148  days  at  $5.50 814.00 

Soap,  130  bbls.  at  $2.50 325.00 

Labor  and  superintendence..  1.477.50 


Total  cost  $5,029.24 


Or  1.21c  per  square  yard  per  year. 


In  the  range  of  propagating  houses, 
eleven  in  number,  most  of  the  flower- 
ing plants  were  grown  which  were  re- 
quired in  the  display  grounds  in  the 
various  parks  as  well  as  for-, the  large 
Conservatory  in  Garfield  Park. 

Elaborate  tabular  arrangements  of 
the  expenses  for  both  maintenance 
and  improvement  are  included  in  the 
report. 

George  A.  Mugler  is  secretary  of 
the  board;  Jens  Jensen,  consulting 
landscape  architect,  and  A.  C.  Schra- 
der, superintendent  and  engineer. 


THE  MINER’S  HOME-COMING;  HUMBOLDT  PARK.  Charles  J.  Mulligan,  Sc. 
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ACCEPTED  MODEL  FOR  MARK  TWAIN  MEMORIAL,  HANNIBAL,  MO. 
Frederick  C.  Hibbard,  Sc. 


Seldom  has  the  selection  of  the 
site  and  design  for  a public  memorial 
given  more  direct  and  forcible  illus- 
tration of  the  close  relation  between 
the  site  and  the  surroundings  and 
between  the  form  and  subject  of  the 
memorial  than  did  the  recent  compe- 
tition for  the  monument  to  Mark 
Twain  to  be  erected  at  Hannibal,  Mo., 
the  birthplace  of  the  great  humor- 
ist and  philosopher.  The  site  select- 
ed is  one  of  the  most  impressive  nat- 
ural situations  for  a memorial  that 
could  be  found  in  America,  and  the 
historic  associations  of  the  country 
the  memorial  will  overlook  are  close- 
ly interwoven  with  the  life  of  the 
great  American  commemorated,  and 
with  the  scenes  of  his  works  that 
made  the  Mississippi  river  life  a part 
of  our  most  treasured  National  liter- 
ature. The  memorial  is  to  stand  on 
a knoll  in  Riverview  Park  on  the  edge 
of  a high  bluff  overlooking  the  Mis- 
sissippi, where  the  broad  winding 
current  of  the  river  gives  a view  up 
and  down  the  stream  and  over  into 
Illinois  for  many  miles.  Tom  Saw- 
yer’s Island  and  Mark  Twain’s  cave, 
visible  down  the  river  from  the  big 
bluff  overlooking  the  city  of  Hanni- 
bal are  the  scenes  of  some  of  the 
most  interesting  adventures  of  Tom 


Sawyer  and  Huckleberry  Finn. 

The  Commission  in  charge  of  the 
erection  of  this  monument  early  rec- 
ognized that  a well-placed  monument 
forms  an  integral  part  of  its  sur- 
roundings, and  preparations  were 
made  at  the  start  to  have  the  me- 
morial in  harmony  with  its  immedi- 
ate environment.  While  definite  rules 
cannot  be  laid  down  for  the  location 
of  monuments  any  more  than  rules 
can  with  finality  be  given  for  the 
composition  of  a picture  or  group  of 
sculpture,  yet  certain  fundamental 
principles  are  to  be  found  that  can  be 
applied  to  the  locating  and  designing 
of  every  monument.  A memorial 
should  be  so  placed  that  it  is  in  prop- 
er relation,  both  architecturally  and 
sculpturally  with  the  spot  in  which 
it  is  located.  Its  commemorative  or 
particular  character  or  use  should  be 
in  such  harmony  with  its  surround- 
ings that  it  shall  be  and  remain  a 
distinct  ornament  to  the  locality  in 
which  it  stands.  The  commission  en- 
gaged a landscape  architect  of  note, 
O.  C.  Simonds,  of  Chicago,  who  is 
also  the  designer  of  the  park  in 
which  the  monument  is  placed  to  plot 
out  the  location  of  the  memorial  for 
the  guidance  of  the  competing  sculp- 
tors, and  the  final  choice  of  the  de- 


CLOSE VIEW  OF  MARK  TWAIN 
STATUE  AND  PEDESTAL. 
Frederick  C.  Hibbard,  Sc. 

sign  was  influenced  as  much  by  its 
particular  fitness  for  the  locality  se- 
lected as  by  the  sculptor’s  conception 
of  the  man  to  be  commemorated. 

The  competition  for  the  selection 
of  the  sculptor  was  a limited  one 
in  which  some  dozen  of  the  lead- 
ing eastern  and  western  sculp- 
tors participated.  After  the  first 
view  of  the  designs  the  choice  was 
narrowed  down  to  three  and  these 
three  were  requested  to  submit  re- 
vised models.  They  were  Messrs. 
George  T.  Brewster  and  John  Gelert, 
of  New  York  and  Frederick  C.  Hib- 
bard, of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hibbard’s  model  was  finally 
chosen  and  the  commission  given  to 
him  as  has  already  been  noted  in 
these  pages.  The  selection  of  his  de- 
sign was  due  in  large  degree  to  the 
fact  that  his  model  was  made  to  fit 


PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI,  FROM  THE  SITE  OF  MARK  TWAIN  MEMORIAL,  SHOWNG  FAMOUS  SCENES  OF  Rlj 
1.  Site  of  Monument. 
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the  exact  location  where  the  monu- 
ment was  to  stand.  He  visited  the 
site  before  the  competition  and  made 
his  sketches  on  the  ground  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  plan,  the  prob- 
lem and  the  site.  He  was  the  only 
sculptor  who  was  able  to  study  the 
problem  in  this  way,  and  his  selec- 
tion does  much  to  justify  the  prac- 
tice of  first  studying  the  site  and  de- 
signing the  monument  to  fit  its  en- 
vironment. His  conception  of  the 
subject  was  severely  simple  and  di- 
rect. 

Mark  Twain  was  known  chiefly 
as  our  greatest  American  humorist, 
and  his  eccentricities  and  peculiari- 
ties of  speech  and  of  person  had  been 
a never-ending  source  of  newspaper 
comment  and  illustration.  So  it  was 
the  lighter  and  more  uncouth  aspects 
of  the  man  that  the  sculptors  were 
at  first  tempted  to  reproduce.  His 
long  black  cigar,  his  great  shaggy 
head  of  white  hair,  and  his  habits  of 
dress  were  easy  to  think  of  and  to 
exaggerate,  but  as  in  the  case  of 
many  of  our  memorials  to  Lincoln 
these  uncouth  externals  fail  to  ex- 
press the  real  greatness  of  the  man. 
The  loose  slippers,  the  cigar,  the  long 
hair,  were  exaggerated  in  some  of  the 
preliminary  studies  and  a popular 
way  of  rendering  the  subject  was 
seated  with  a roll  of  manuscript  be- 
fore him.  The  committee  and  a num- 
ber of  intimate  friends  of  the  great 
author  who  were  consulted  were  of 
the  opinion  that  showing  Mark  Twain 
as  a plain,  simple  man,  without  any 
device,  designation  or  peculiarity  was 
the  most  monumental  and  typical  way 
of  rendering  him  for  posterity,  and 
Mr.  Hibbard’s  final  model  shows  no 
accessories  of  conventional  sculpture 
or  peculiarities  of  form,  clothes  or 
pose.  He  stands  simple,  and  erect, 
dressed  plainly  in  the  same  kind  of 
clothes  as  any  other  man  and  half 
turns  his  head  to  gaze  down  the  great 


piver  whose  waters  and  shores  he 
loved  and  made  famous. 

The  figure  stands  on  a pyramidal 
pedestal,  as  simple,  and  plain  as  the 
statue,  and  is  set  on  a wide  platform 


terraced  up  from  a winding  road,  and 
approached  by  a low  flight  of  steps. 
This  road  which  winds  in  many  in- 
teresting turns  along  the  bluff  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  composition,  for 
on  the  other  side  of  it  is  an  outlook, 


built  immediately  on  the  edge  of  the 
bluff  and  giving  a magnificent  view 
both  up  and  down  the  river,  and  at 
the  same  time  forming  a seat  from 
which  the  spectator,  turning  about,  is 


placed  at  just  the  right  distance  and 
in  just  the  right  situation  to  get  a 
good  view  of  the  monument  proper. 
The  drive  winds  about  the  knoll  on 
which  the  monument  stands  in  almost 
a complete  circle,  giving  an  approach 


PLAN  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SITE  OF  MARK  TWAIN  MEMORIAL  AND  SEC- 
TION THROUGH  THE  SITE  ON  CENTER  LINE  OF  MONUMENT. 

Scale:  Plan,  one  inch=20  feet;  section,  one  inch=10  feet. 

O.  C.  Simonds,  Landscape  Architect. 
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from  either  direction,  and  allowing 
several  impressive  views  of  the  me- 
morial through  the  trees.  There  is  a 
fine  growth  of  trees  in  back  of  the 
monument,  and  further  planting  will 
be  added  according  to  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Simonds  to  properly  screen  both 
the  memorial  and  the  outlook. 

The  outlook  is  nine  feet  wide,  and 
extends  forty  feet  along  the  bank. 
The  road  is  twenty  feet  wide  and  the 
platform  on  which  the  pedestal  proper 
stands  is  twenty  feet  square.  The  ped- 
estal is  eight  feet  high  and  the  figure 
nine  feet.  A tablet  on  the  rear  of 
the  die  will  bear  merely  the  name 
“Mark  Twain,”  and  one  on  the  front 
will  be  inscribed  “Author — Philosoph- 
er— Moralist,”  followed  by  a short 
quotation  from  the  humorist’s  works 
which  is  yet  to  be  selected.  The  ped- 
estal, the  outlook  and  all  of  the  archi- 
tectural portions  of  the  memorial  will 
be  of  Red  Missouri  granite  to  be  cut 

COMBINED 

Among  a number  of  city  plans  being 
developed  by  the  American  Park  Build- 
ers, of  Chicago,  is  a combination  plan 
for  La  Salle,  Peru,  Portland  and 
Oglesby,  111.  The  plan  is  provid- 
ing for  a comprehensive  system  of 
parks  and  playgrounds,  utilizing  in  this 
connection,  two  large  ravines  which  are 
at  present  virtually  waste  spaces,  but 
which  possess  great  natural  beauty. 
These  ravines  are  situated  within  the 
cities  and  are  hampering  the  growth 
and  decreasing  the  valuation  of  resi- 
dential property.  Plans  of  the  proposed 
park  system  will  include  the  beautiful 
bluffs  on  the  south  side  of  the  Illinois 
River,  which  are  a continuation  of  the 
formation  of  the  famous  Starved  Rock. 

A Union  Parked  Cemetery  is  pro- 


by  the  Missouri  Red  Granite  Monu- 
ment Company,  of  St.  Louis,  and  the 
statue  will  be  of  bronze. 

The  plan  of  the  site  illustrated  here 
shows  in  detail  the  arrangement  of 
the  roads  that  encircle  the  memorial 
and  indicates  the  wealth  of  trees  and 
shrubs  that  are  either  on  the  site  or 
will  be  planted  to  set  it  off  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  panoramic  photo- 
graph is  a splendid  view  of  the  river 
as  seen  from  the  site  of  the  monu- 
ment. Mark  Twain  said  this  was  the 
greatest  view  to  be  found  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  The  receding  bluffs 
are  known  as  the  “Saverton  Hills.”  In 
one  of  the  valleys  just  south  of  Han- 
nibal, indicated  on  the  picture,  is 
Mark  Twain’s  Cave.  It  was  in  this 
cave  that  Tom  Sawyer  (Mark  Twain) 
was  supposed  to  have  gotten  lost. 
Glascox  Island,  sometimes  called  Tom 
Sawyer’s  Island,  is  just  opposite  the 
City  of  Hannibal.  It  was  on  this 


vided  for,  occupying  a strategic  and 
sightly  position  where  provision  for  fu- 
ture enlargement  is  taken  care  of.  A 
proposed  layout  for  the  Lincoln  High- 
way leading  from  Starved  Rock  to  and 
through  the  cities  of  LaSalle  and  Peru, 
together  with  detailed  plans  for  three 
new  approaches  to  the  city  by  road, 
form  an  important  part  of  the  scheme. 
A revised  street,  plan  bringing  into  use 
the  superimposed  diagonal  system  to- 
gether with  an  improved  city  block 
forms  a portion  of  the  plan  while  a 
somewhat  original  scheme,  that  of  lay- 
ing out  a segregated  factory  district 
with  a corresponding  residential  dis- 
trict for  working  men,  laid  out  along 
lines  of  an  English  garden  city,  has  al- 
ready been  started  on  the  road  to  con- 


island  that  Tom  Sawyer  (Mark 
Twain),  Huckelberry  Finn,  Indian  Joe 
and  others  went  pirating. 

Mr.  Hibbard  is  now  working  dili- 
gently on  his  final  model  and  expects 
to  have  the  memorial  erected  next 
summer.  Since  receiving  the  commis- 
sion, he  has  made  a trip  to  the  East  to 
the  country  home  of  Mark  Twain  at 
Redden,  Conn.,  where  the  last  days  of 
the  great  humorist  were  spent,  and  has 
collected  much  additional  data,  and 
many  interesting  photographs  to  aid 
him  in  his  final  study.  He  visited 
Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Mark  Twain,  who  is  now 
preparing  a biography  of  the  great 
American  humorist,  and  got  much  in- 
teresting personal  material  from  Mr. 
Paine  and  from  Harper  & Brothers, 
publishers  of  Mark  Twain’s  works. 
He  has  about  forty  photographs  from 
which  to  make  studies  for  the  final 
model. 


summation  by  the  recent  taking  of  an 
option  of  a factory  site  by  the  LaSalle 
Commercial  Club. 

A civic  center  scheme  provides  a well 
balanced  group  of  municipal  buildings 
to  serve  the  two  cities  of  LaSalle  and 
Peru,  while  the  main  plaza  leading  from 
the  aforesaid  group  and  located  on  the 
lines  between  the  two  cities,  will  pass 
between  the  two  monumental  towers  of 
a proposed  Union  Station. 

A system  of  public  wharves,  together 
with  separate  dockage  for  pleasure 
boats,  is  also  provided  for  in  the  plan. 

This  is  the  first  instance  on  record 
where  four  distinct  municipalities  have 
co-operated  in  a comprehensive  city  plan 
laid  out  on  an  utilitarian  as  well  as 
aesthetic  basis. 


PLAN  FOR  FOUR  CITIES 


AMERICAN  CIVIC  ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION 


The  eighth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Civic  Association  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Belvidere,  Baltimore, 
Nov.  19,  20  and  21. 

The  convention  was  opened  by  an 
invocation  by  Cardinal  Gibbons.  The 
mayor  was  unable  to  give  the  address 
of  welcome,  so  the  visitors  were 
greeted  by  Mrs.  Benjamin  W.  Cock- 
ran,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Woman’s 
Civic  League. 

The  topic  of  the  morning  session 
was  “Related  Civic  Advance,”  by  Mr. 
J.  Lockie  Wilson  of  Toronto,  Canada. 

“It  is  strange,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true," 
he  said,  “that  the  newer  cities  in  the  coun- 
try to  the  north  of  us  are  far  and  away  our 
superiors  in  the  lines  for  which  we  are 
working." 


“To  every  dollar  we  spend,”  he  declared, 
“the  Government  adds  another.  Our  chil- 
dren are  interested  in  the  work.  We  fur* 
nish  plants  for  them  in  the  spring,  and  offer 
prizes  at  an  exhibit  held  in  the  fall.  Every 
available  vacant  lot,  the  little  squares  at 
the  intersections  of  the  streets  are  planted 
with  trees,  shrubbery  and  flowers.  Clean- 
up day  is  not  only  an  annual  institution;  it 
is  a civic  holiday,  and  the  whole  town,  men 
and  women  join  hands  to  make  it  a suc- 
cess." 

Andrew  Wright  Crawford,  a mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Conference  on  City  Plan- 
ning, delivered  the  report  of  the  work 
of  that  organization  in  place  of  Fred- 
erick Law  Olmsted,  who  was  unable 
to  be  present  this  day.  Mr.  Crawford 
told  how  the  economic  advantages  of 
the  city  plan  were  beginning  to  be 


recognized  so  that  city  after  city  was 
including  a commission  on  city  plan 
in  its  municipal  government. 

Secretary  Richard  B.  Watrous  read 
a report  of  the  year’s  work,  entitling 
his  paper  “Saving  Niagara  on  the  In- 
stallment Plan.” 

He  gave  a chronological  review  of  the 
trials  and  tribulations  which  have  been  met 
by  the  friends  of  Niagara  Falls  in  their  at- 
tempts to  secure  permanent  remedial  legis- 
lation. He  said  that,  the  first  bill,  known 
as  the  Burton  bill,  was  introduced  in  1905. 
Extended  hearings  were  held  under  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Bur- 
ton bill,  which  embodied  the  conclusions  of 
those  hearings,  limited  the  diversions  on  the 
American  side  to  15,600  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond, and  a total  of  160,000  horsepower  to  be 
imported  from  Canada.  The  Burton  bill 
prevailed.  In  May,  1910,  the  treaty  was 
enacted,  but  it  did  not  safeguard  Niagara. 
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In  the  last  Congress  the  battle  was  waged 
again,  and  not  until  the  Congress  was  within 
three  days  of  adjournment  was  the  pro- 
tecting power  of  the  Burton  bill  continued 
until  the  4th  of  March,  1913. 

At  1 o’clock  the  organization  ad- 
journed for  the  first  “Round  Table” 
luncheon,  which  was  held  in  the  tea- 
room of  the  hotel.  Nearly  100  per- 
sons heard  the  general  discussion 
around  the  table.  At  2:30  o’clock  they 
left  for  an  auto  trip  through  the  city 
and  its  suburbs,  including  Roland 
Park.  Later  afternoon  tea  was  served 
at  the  Baltimore  Country  Club.  The 
evening  was  devoted  to  a reception 
at  the  home  of  Theodore  Marburg. 

Wednesday  morning  a paper  was 
read  by  Henry  N.  Castle,  secretary  of 
the  Commission  on  Beautifying  the 
City  of  Norfolk,  Va„  on  “The  Street 
Tree  Problem  of  Cities;  Some  Meth- 
ods of  Solution.” 

“The  problem  that  confronts  us  is  to  make 
vegetable  life  grow  and  flourish  in  unnatural 
surroundings,  made  so  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  city  construction." 

Mr.  Castle  referred  to  Washington  as  af- 
fording- an  object  lesson  all  over  the  coun- 
try in  the  excellent  results  obtained  by  well 
supervised  planting  of  trees. 

It  was  a logical  conclusion,  he  said,  that 
a city  should  look  after  its  greater  inter- 
ests and  exercise  a direct  supervision  over 
the  planting  and  care  of  its  trees. 

“State  after  state  has  fallen  in  line-,’’  said 
Mr.  Castle,  “and  authorized  the  municipal 
control  of  shade  trees  in  cities  and  towns 
desiring  the  same.” 

Mr.  Castle  gave  a series  of  general  rules 
which  should  be  followed  in  connection  with 
planting  and  care  of  trees  in  city  streets. 

At  the  4 o’clock  session,  Edward 
Hatch,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Fly  Fight- 
ing Committee,  gave  a report  of  the 
work  of  his  committee. 

That  city  parks  can  be  made  self- 
supporting  was  the  suggestion  pre- 
sented by  George  A.  Parker,  super- 
intendent of  parks  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
in  a paper  read  at  the  morning’s  ses- 
sion : 

“I  was  converted  against  concessions  years 
ago,”  said  Mr.  Parker,  “and  I have  never 
yet  seen  a reason  why  I should  go  back.” 

He  told  how  in  his  city  one  acre  of  every 
15  was  publicly  owned,  and  was  devoted  to 
parks  or  parking  in  one  form  or  another. 
He  told  of  the  cost  of  the  parks  of  his  city, 
and  how  a city  that  hoped  to  provide  proper 
parking  for  its  citizens  should  spend  “two 
cents  per  recreation  hour.” 

In  Hartford  they  have  set  up  pavilions 
in  the  parks  where  bread,  milk,  candy,  ice 
cream  and  such  things  are  sold  under  the 
city’s  supervision. 

“Our  idea  was  to  serve  the  people,”  said 
Mr.  Parker.  “It  wasn’t  a business.  The 
idea  of  business  is  to  get  all  you  can  for 
what  you  give.  The  idea  of  service  is  to 
give  all  you  can  for  what  you  get.  It  was 
that  second  rule  which  we  have  tried  to 
follow.  We  didn’t  expect  at  first  to  make 
money.  We  sold  milk  at  1 cent  a glass, 
bread  and  butter  at  1 cent  a slice,  and  so 
on.  We  found,  however,  that  we  were  mak- 
ing money.  It  was  the  discovery  that  we 
could  give  service  and  still  make  money  that 
has  put  this  idea  of  making  parks  self- 
supporting  into  my  head. 

“Now  we  expect  to  branch  out.  The  city 
of  Hartford  is  going  to  give  me  permission 


to  establish  a moving  picture  show  in  the 
park,  and  we  will  run  it,  so  we  plan,  for  an 
admission  of  three  cents.  We  aim  to  make 
the  parks  the  real  playground  of  the  people.” 

One  of  the  members  of  the  association 
wanted  to  know  how  the  Park  Board  could 
sell  pure  milk  at  one  cent  a glass.  Mr. 
Parker  said  that  it  depended  on  the  size 
of  the  glass.  The  glasses  they  sold,  he  de- 
clared, were  each  one-eighth  of  a quart. 
Mr.  Parker  gave  the  following  figures  as  the 
division  of  the  money  received:  Supplies,  55 
per  cent;  service,  25  per  cent;  profit,  20 
per  cent. 

The  evening  session  was  devoted  to 
the  president’s  annual  address,  “Not 
Only  the  City  Beautiful,”  and  an  ad- 
dress by  the  Right  Honorable  James 
Bryce  on  “National  Parks,  the  Need 
of  the  Future.” 

Exercising  his  imaginative  powers,  Ambas- 
sador Bryce  completed  a chain  of  national 
parks  and  forest  reservations  for  this  coun- 
try. Among  other  things  he  advocated  the 
purchase  of  the  forest  lands  between  Balti- 
more and  Washington  by  the  government 
for  a forest  reserve,  managed  on  a scientific, 
basis,  where  the  natural  scenery  lovers  of 
Baltimore,  Washington  and  Philadelphia 
could  ramble  to  their  hearts’  content.  Am- 
bassador Bryce  said  that  he  was  informed 
that  this  woodland  could  be  bought  for  $36 
an  acre. 

In  addition,  he  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  a natural  park  in  the  Alleghenies, 
somewhere  in  North  Carolina,  even  if  300,- 
000  or  400,000  acres  of  land  had  to  be  pur- 
chased. He  also  urged  that  the  Govern- 
ment take  steps  to  preserve  the  forest  of 
the  White  Mountains. 

Ambassador  Bryce  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  night  session.  The  ball  room 
of  the  Hotel  Belvedere  was  crowded  to  over- 
flowing with  those  who  desired  to  hear  him 
and  others  speak.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Walter  L.  Fisher  presided.  He  also  told  of 
the  work  being  done  toward  the  enlarge- 
ment of  natural  parks  and  the  preservation 
of  forests. 

Ambassador  Bryce  said  that  he  learned 
there  was  a movement  on  foot  to  allow  au- 
tomobiles the  use  of  roads  in  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park.  “If  you  realize  what 
automobiles  will  do  to  your  national  park, 
you  will  keep  them  out,”  he  cautioned. 

Inasmuch  as  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try is  growing  and  the  desire  of  the  people 
seems  to  be  leaning  toward  natural  scenes 
and  because  it  is  impossible  to  enlarge  the 
earth,  the  Ambassador  strongly  urged  that 
the  places  of  natural  beauty  be  preserved. 
Private  persons  are  encroaching  upon  the 
places  of  scenic  splendor,  said  he,  that 
should  be  enjoyed  by  the  public.  “One  of 
the  reasons  for  fencing  in  these  fields  and- 
forests  of  beauty  is  that  there  must  be 
sport.  This  sport  is  the  killing  of  God’s 
creatures,  such  as  deer,”  he  said. 

Destroying  trees  in  order  to  get  timber 
and  using  water  to  make  power  were  also 
responsible,  in  the  opinion  of  Ambassador 
Bryce,  for  the  loss  of  places  of  natural 
beauty.  He  said  that  anyone  visiting  Ni- 
agara Falls  now  would  see  that  it  is  only 
a shadow  of  the  beautiful  falls  of  40  years 
ago.  He  said  it  was  a duty  to  provide 
places  where  the  nature-loving  people  could 
gather.  The  address  was  heartily  applauded. 

Stereopticon  views  of  the  nation’s 
natural  parks  were  shown  and  the  his- 
tory of  each  told  by  Lawrence  F. 
Schmeckebier,  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Some  pertinent  observations  on  the  needs 
and  dangers  of  community  planning  in  Amer- 
ica were  laid  before  the  convention  by  J. 
Horace  McFarland,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  the 
president  of  the  association,  in  his  annual 
address  at  the  night  session.  His  subject 


was  “Not  Only  the  City  Beautiful.”  Mr.  Mc- 
Farland criticised  what  he  termed  the  atti- 
tude of  the  average  intelligent  American 
citizen,  who,  he  said,  referred  to  practically 
every  discussion  of  any  form  of  civic  im- 
provement as  a “city-beautiful  movement.” 
The  speaker  declared  that  the  business  men 
as  a class  were  distinctly  opposed  to  the 
city-beautiful  propaganda,  and  he  argued 
that  the  civic  work  of  the  future  would 
proceed  better  under  the  caption,  “The  City- 
Practical  Movement.” 

The  chief  address  of  the  morning 
was  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Nicholls,  of  Kansas 
City  on  “Creating  a Neighborhood  by 
Planning.” 

Mr.  Nicholls  outlined  his  own  plan: 

“There,”  he  said,  “restrictions  are  writ- 
ten into  all  deeds;  all  purchasers  have  the 
privilege  of  examining  into  all  other  deeds. 
All  the  restrictions  expire  in  the  same  year, 
because  the  courts  do  not  allow  permanent 
restrictions,  but  the  power  is  placed  in  the 
ands  of  the  majority  of  owners  of  the 
neighborhood  to  extend  the  restrictions  for 
a.  period  of  25  years.”  Mr.  Nicholls  de- 
scribed in  some  detail  the  restrictions  which 
the  builders  of  homes  must  meet.  All 
houses  must  be  detached  and  provision  is 
made  for  parks,  playgrounds  and  boulevards. 

Walter  D.  Moody,  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission, 
spoke  on  “The  Building  of  the  Future 
City.” : 

“Problems  of  city  planning  rest  primarily 
upon  the  street  system,”  said  Joseph  W. 
Shirley,  chief  engineer  of  the  Maryland 
Topographical  Survey  Commission.  “We 
should  begin  at  our  front  doors.  If  our  fore- 
fathers had  only  had  the  wisdom  to  provide 
a certain  number  of  main  arteries  from  the 
heart  of  the  town  to  the  outlying  settle- 
ments, our  problems  for  the  readjustment  of 
our  street  systems  would  have  been  a com- 
paratively easy  one.” 

The  afternoon  session  of  the  con- 
vention was  devoted  to  a “sym- 
posium on  capital  cities,”  participated 
in  by  Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland,  former 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; Mayor  Charles  Hopewell  of 
Ottawa,  Canada,  and  Walter  B.  Grif- 
fin of  Chicago. 

As  his  contribution  to  the  Symposium  on 
Capital  Cities,  Walter  Burley  Griffin,  a 
landscape  architect  of  Chicago,  gave  to  the 
convention  a detailed  description  of  the  pro- 
posed new  capital  city  which  is  to  be  cre- 
ated on  the  continent  of  Australia.  Mr. 
Griffin  recently  was  awarded  the  first  prize 
of  $8,000  for  the  best  design  for  the  new 
city  on  the  island  continent,  and  in  his  talk 
he  dealt  not  only  with  the  physical  side  of 
city  building,  but  the  ideals  which  the  Aus- 
tralians will  strive  to  carry  out  in  their 
great  municipal  work.  Mr.  Griffin  gave  a 
description  of  the  site  selected  for  the  new 
Australian  capital  and  portrayed  the  rela- 
tions which  exist  in  the  plan  between  the 
locations  selected  for  the  government  build- 
ings, the  residence  section,  the  manufactur- 
ing centers  and  the  lines  of  communication, 
such  as  railways,  street  railways  and  inter- 
urban  lines. 

The  parking  of  residential  streets 
was  discussed  by  Major  Shirley,  of 
Baltimore. 

“When  we  wanted  to  save  the  city  money 
by  establishing  these  parkings  and  at  the 
same  time  beautify  the  streets  we  found 
strong  opposition  in  many  directions.  There 
is  a street  which  you  delegates  passed 
through  in  your  tour  of  the  city.  Part  of 
it  is  parked.  When  he  had  done  the  work 
the  residents  of  the  section  which  was  still 
in  the  old  condition  wanted  to  know  why 
Continued  on  page  IX 
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The  American  Park  Builders,  of  Chi- 
cago, have  completed  a park  of  some 
twenty  acres  for  the  city  of  LaPorte, 
Indiana.  The  park  was  designed  and 
built  under  contract,  the  company  ren- 
dering bond  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  work  the  same  as 
would  be  the  case  of  a construction 
company  installing  a building.  All 
the  features  of  the  park  were  in- 
cluded in  the  contract,  such  as  the 
erection  of  buildings,  installation  of 
walks,  water,  drainage  and  electric  light- 
ing systems.  -This  company  has  also  re- 
cently completed  a twenty  acre  park  for 
the  Fernwood  Park  District  of  Chicago, 
Illinois,  and  have  made  plans  for  three 
parks  for  the  Park  Board  of  Mishawa- 
ka, Indiana.  This  is  a portion  of  the 
work  involved  in  a comprehensive  city 
plan  being  developed  for  that  city  by 
the  company. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Park 
Commissioners  of  Brookline,  Mass., 
issued  on  January  1,  1912,  gives  more 
encouraging  details  relative  to  the 
control  of  the  destructive  insect  pests. 
The  gypsy  moth,  the  tree  beetle  and 
the  brown  tail  moth  were  still  the 
most  persistent  and  dangerous,  but 
intelligent  and  well  directed  efforts 
have  brought  them  under  control  and 
kept  them  from  doing  serious  injury. 
So  far  as  the  gypsy  moth  is  con- 
cerned, nothing  but  continued  energy 
will  effectually  control  it  wherever  it 
may  become  established,  as  no  enemy 
has  yet  been  discovered  to  check  its 
ravages.  A marked  improvement  in 
the  use  of  the  playgrounds  by  the 
children  was  noticeable,  due  unques- 
tionably to  the  introduction  of  syste- 
matized play  under  competent  direc- 
tion, which  everywhere  it  has  been 
tried  has  resulted  in  immediate  im- 
provement. An  interesting  experi- 
ment, and  a most  successful  one,  was 
the  flooding  of  the  Cypress  street 
playground  in  winter,  to  form  an  out- 
door skating  area.  The  report  is  in- 
teresting also  from  the  fact  that  it 
promised  increased  facilities  in  park 
and  playground  development  for  this 
year. 

President  Taft  has  issued  proclama- 
tions changing  the  boundaries  of  the 
Missoula  and  Madison  National  For- 
ests, Montana.  From  the  former 
4,960  acres  are  eliminated  and  from 
the  latter  68,140  acres.  This  is  the 
result  of  field  examinations  which  the 


Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
making  in  pursuance  of  a general  plan 
to  correct  the  National  Forest  bound- 
ary lines.  The  public  lands  within  the 
areas  were  by  the  same  proclamation 
withdrawn  for  classification  under  the 
Act  of  June  25,  1910,  to  be  restored  to 
settlement  and  entry  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Property  lying  across  a river  may  be 
assessed  for  taxes  in  the  construction 
of  a park  although  a stream  separates  it 
from  the  place  improved,  according  to 
a recent  decision  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  involving 
the  assessment  of  lands  acquired  as  an 
enlargement  of  Riverside  Park  in  Min- 
neapolis. James  Everington  brought 
suit  to  restrain  the  board  of  park  com- 
missioners from  assessing  his  property 
across  the  Mississippi  from  Riverside. 
The  lower  court  refused  his  petition  and 
the  Supreme  Court  sustains  the  ruling. 

The  present  design  of  Madison  Square 
Park  is  not  suitable  for  the  heart  of 
the  city,  declares  Mr.  Charles  Downing 
Lay,  landscape  architect  of  the  New 
York  City  Park  Board,  in  a communi- 
cation to  Commissioner  Stover.  He  rec- 
ommends a complete  change  of  the  park 
and  outlines  many  radical  departures. 
In  explaining  the  new  design  Mr.  Lay 
says  that  when  the  park  was  laid  out 
in  1871,  it  was  in  the  heart  of  a resi- 
dential district. 

The  Park  Board  of  Racine,  Wis.,  asks 
for  a fund  of  $40,000  to  carry  on  the 
park  work  in  1913. 

The  Superintendent  of  Yosemite 
Park,  Calif.,  in  his  annual  report  to 
Washington,  recommends  that  the  gov- 
ernment acquire  all  private  holdings, 
amounting  to  some  20,000  acres,  consist- 
ing in  the  main  of  timber  claims,  in 
that  national  park. 

An  appropriation  of  $25,000  has  been 
asked  of  the  City  Council  of  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  by  the  Hillside  Improve- 
ment Association,  for  the  purpose  of 
transforming  Prospect  Lake  into  a civic 
center  with  surroundings  of  spacious 
lawns,  flower  plots  and  broad  driveways 
through  a natural  forest  of  maples,  oaks 
and  elms,  while  on  the  shore  will  be 
erected  a large  pavilion  for  public  meet- 
ings and  a boat  house  for  recreation 
seekers. 

By  the  will  of  Dr.  Frank  J.  Parker, 
who  died  about  two  months  ago  in  New 
York  City,  the  town  of  Branford,  Conn., 
is  to  get  the  Branford  Point  House 
property  for  use  as  a public  park  and 


playground.  The  Branford  Point  prop- 
erty is  said  to  be  worth  $30,000,  and  be- 
sides the  hotel,  there  are  12  acres  of 
land.  The  hotel  property  stands  on  the 
harbor  front  in  Branford  in  one  of  the 
most  delightful  spots  along  the  east 
shore. 

The  growing  tendency  to  utilize  school 
buildings  for  social  centers  has  prompt- 
ed Mr.  F.  W.  Matthiessen  of  La  Salle, 
111.,  to  contribute  $75,000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a Recreation  Building  in  that 
city,  and  also  the  two  lots  lying  directly 
north  of  the  present  building  as  a site 
for  the  new  structure. 

During  the  last  year  $62,361.33  was 
expended  by  the  city  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  on 
its  public  parks,  according  to  the  annual 
statement  of  Superintendent  Vinnedge 

The  report  of  Secretary  J.  A.  Ridge- 
way of  the  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Park 
Board,  says  that  the  board  spent  $614,- 
128  for  improvements  in  the  parks  this 
year.  The  total  includes  an  expenditure 
of  $96,766.61  for  land,  $253,366.16  gen- 
eral improvements  and  $263,995.64  for 
special  acquisitions.  In  general  improve- 
ments, Logan  park  received  the  heaviest 
expenditure,  $24,169.11,  the  new  field 
house,-  which  will  be  dedicated  in  three 
weeks,  taking  up  a good  part  of  this 
sum.  Improvements  around  the  north- 
west shore  of  Lake  Calhoun  made  the 
greatest  tax  on  the  board’s  appropria- 
tions this  year  and,  with  the  opening  of 
the  new  Calhoun  bathhouse,  swelled  such 
expenses  to  $102,605.55.  Street  tree 
planting  cost  $13,899.54.  More  than  2,- 
000  trees  were  planted  along  Minneapo- 
lis streets  this  year. 

An  auto  tour  of  the  recently  improved 
parks,  playgrounds  and  boulevards,  made 
by  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  City  Plan  Com- 
mission, has  demonstrated  the  need  of  a 
chain  of  boulevards  to  connect  the  parks 
of  St.  Louis. 

At  the  luncheon  for  business  men  re- 
cently given  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of 
Clinton,  la.,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Clinton  Commercial  club.  Dr.  B.  C. 
Knudson  gave  an  interesting  address  on 
the  subject  of  parks  and  play  grounds 
in  which  he  declared  that  “A  park  sys- 
tem is  needed  in  Clinton  and  we  must 
have  it.” 

The  remodeling  of  the  old  menagerie 
at  Roger  Williams  Park,  Providence,  R. 
T.,  for  use  as  an  aquarium  has  been  un- 
der discussion  by  the  City  Council  com- 
mittee on  parks.  The  committee  was 
favorably  disposed  to  the  establishment 
of  an  aquarium  and  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners were  directed  to  secure  figures 
and  estimates  of  the  expense  which 
would  be  involved  in  the  remodeling 
of  the  old  building.  It  is  believed  that 
an  aquarium  at  the  park  would  be  very 
much  appreciated  by  both  residents 
and  visitors. 
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The  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Committee 
of  the  Parks  and  Playgrounds  Associa- 
tion, at  a recent  meeting,  voted  to  en- 
list the  aid  of  its  local  committee  in 
preparing  a plan  for  new  playgrounds 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Public  Recrea- 
tion Commission.  Each  committee  will 
be  asked  to  determine  upon  the  needs  of 
its  neighorhood  and  to  send  its  sugges- 
tions to  the  Brooklyn  Committee. 

The  Park  proposition  accepted  at  the 
election  on  November  5 is  of  much  im- 
portance to  Bristol,  Conn.  The  tract 
offered  by  Hon  A.  F.  Rockwell  is  well 
known,  and  gift  accepted  will  be  the 
commencement  of  a public  park  and 
playground  department  of  city  work. 

Park  Improvements. 

Five  hundred  dollars  are  to  be  ex- 
pended on  the  equipment  of  the  Logan 
school  playground,  Spokane,  Wash.  It 
is  a complete  and  attractive  exercise 
ground. 

Plans  for  the  beautification  of  the 
Capitol  grounds  at  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
have  been  prepared  and  will  be  carried 
out  by  Joe  Bernard,  superintendent  of 
the  New  Orleans  Park  and  Frank 
Broackner,  landscape  gardener. 

The  work  of  leveling  Fairview  park, 
Cleveland,  O.,  and  removing  the  earth 
to  the  Edgewater  boulevard  is  in  full 
swing.  It  will  be  done  by  municipal 
labor,  and  a steam  shovel,  engine  and 
cars  have  been  rented  by  the  city  to 
carry  out  the  job. 

The  planting  of  hardy  flowering  bulbs 
for  spring  flowering  is  under  way  in 
Cincinnati  in  its  many  parks. 

Improvements  that  will  greatly  im- 
prove the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  sta- 
tion at  Springfield,  Mo.,  are  under  way 
by  order  of  the  officials.  The  planning 
has  been  done  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Butterfield, 
the  company’s  landscape  gardener. 

Park  Superintendent  J.  M.  Paige  has 
prepared  plans  for  the  extensive  im- 
provement of  the  play  grounds  at  Po- 
mona, Calif.,  during  the  winter.  The 
gift  of  C.  I.  Lorbeer  of  a tract  of  land 
adjoining  Ganesha  Park  has  added 
greatly  in  carrying  out  some  of  the  pro- 
jects Mr.  Paige  has  had  in  mind,  and  by 
next  summer  an  artificial  lake,  plunge 
and  amphitheater  will  have  been  con- 
structed. 

The  first  real  step  towards  the  actual 
creation  of  a city  beautiful  at  Calgary, 
Alberta,  was  recently  taken  at  a joint 
meeting  of  the  city  planning  commis- 
sion and  the  park  board.  The  reports 
were  comprehensive  and  encouraging. 

The  U.  S.  government  is  planning  to 
spend  some  $11,000  next  spring  in  beau- 
tifying the  grounds  of  Custom  House 
square,  Bath,  Me.,  and  a suggestion  has 
been  made  to  the  Bath  Merchants’  As- 
sociation to  the  effect  that  the  city  be 


induced  to  condemn  the  Rouse  prop- 
erty and  the  vacant  lot  adjoining,  which 
belongs  to  the  Bath  National  Bank  and 
convert  the  lots  into  a city  park. 

Electric  conduits  have  been  laid  in 
the  village  park  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y., 
which,  when  wired,  will  supply  a num- 
ber of  concrete  lamp  posts  to  be  set 
at  frequent  intervals  in  the  park.  The 
installation  of  these  lights  will  complete 
the  scheme  of  improvement  mapped  out 
two  years  ago  by  the  Village  Improve- 
ment Association. 

The  park  commissioners  for  the  town 
of  Welland,  Ontario,  Canada,  have 
launched  a project  for  the  erection  of  a 
statue  to  the  memory  of  William  Ham- 
ilton Merritt,  founder  of  the  Welland 
canal.  It  is  proposed  that  the  monu- 
ment shall  stand  at  the  angle  of  Merritt 
park,  near  the  abutment  of  the  old 

bridge,  and  shall  face  north. 

Final  plans  for  the  beautification  of 
Bridge  square  district,  Minneapolis, 

Minn.,  have  been  submitted  to  members 

of  the  improvement  committee  of  the 
nark  board.  With  the  selection  of  one 
of  the  three  new  plans  and  the  tearing 
down  of  all  buildings  on  block  37  in 
May,  next,  the  board  hopes  to  start 

active  work  in  the  improvement  of  the 
district  by  June. 

Work  on  the  new  plaveround  for  the 
Rocklin,  Placer  Co.,  Calif.,  grammar 
school  was  commenced  in  earnest  last 
month  by  the  older  pupils  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  principal.  As  a prelim- 
inary to  the  work  a rally  of  the  teachers 
and  pupils  was  held  when  Mr.  Max 
Stone,  instructor  of  playgrounds  in 
Sacramento,  addressed  the  meeting. 
Much  enthusiasm  in  the  work  was 
aroused  by  his  directions  and  sugges- 
tions. 

The  Shelter  Houses  in  the  larger  In- 
dianapolis parks  are  quite  attractive  fea- 
tures. The  Garfield  Park  House  is  con- 
structed of  stone  and  iron,  Japanese  in 
design,  and  60  feet  square.  The  Milli- 
tary  park  shelter  house  is  of  artificial 
stone,  put  together  on  simple,  dignified 
lines.  One  end  of  this  building  is  re- 
served for  use  as  a branch  library.  The 
concrete  house  in  Riverside  park,  built 
in  Mission  style,  is  called  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  United  States. 

Plans  are  maturing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a new  animal  house  in  Miller 
Park,  Bloomington,  111.,  to  cost  some 
$15,000. 

Plans  for  the  establishment  of  a chil- 
dren’s playground  to  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic have  been  started  by  the  Woman’s 
Town  Improvement  Association  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.  The  plans  call  for 
grounds  on  the  beach,  and  they  are  to 
be  open  to  the  public  at  all  times  and 
amusements  of  various  kinds  for  the 
children  will  be  provided. 
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A new  gate  to  Garfield  park,  To- 
peka, Kas.,  to  cost  $1,000  will  be  built 
at  the  Quincy  street  entrance  this  fall. 
Bids  have  been  invited.  The  entrance 
will  include  four  concrete  pillars  with 
iron  gates  between. 

To  carry  out  new  plans  for  the 
beautification  of  the  Bridge  Square 
district,  especially  of  the  Gateway 
park,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  made  by  A. 
R.  Bennett,  the  civic  architect,  the 
park  board  has  appointed  Hewitt  & 
Brown,  Minneapolis,  architects.  The 
park  will  contain  no  buildings,  as  was 
first  planned  on  but  will  probably  have 
an  ornament  of  some  kind  on  the 
square  across  from  the  Nicollet  hotel. 

Cleveland,  O.,  is  about  to  add  200 
or  more  acres  of  land  to  its  lake  front 
park  chain.  It  is  proposed  to  fill  in 
along  the  shore  line  north  of  Edge- 
water  park. 

The  government  has  constructed 
about  13  miles  of  the  required  19 
miles  of  public  highway  in  the  Mesa 
Verde  National  Park,  in  the  extreme 
southwestern  part  of  Colorado.  This 
highway  extends  from  Point  Lookout 
on  the  north  boundary,  crossing  the 
Mesa  southward  to  the  Cliff-dwellers 
ruins.  Within  the  park  are  some  375 
cliff  dwellings,  or  ancient  pueblos. 
The  Mesa  Verde  proper  is  an  immense 
plateau,  triangular  in  shape,  pierced 
from  the  south  by  huge,  narrow,  par- 
allel canyons  of  great  depth  and  lined 
by  steep  and  precipitous  sandstone 
cliffs.  In  the  high  and  almost  inac- 
cessible recesses  of  the  cliffs  are 
found  the  ancient  homes  of  the  cliff- 
men.  The  cliff  dwellings  range  in 
size  from  diminutive  huts  to  gigantic 
palaces,  and  community  houses  as 
large  as  modern  city  blocks.  Besides 
these  wonders  the  region  teems  with 
interesting  features. 

The  Civic  League,  of  Cleburne,  Tex- 
as, has  appointed  a committee  to  meet 
with  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Young  Men's  Business  League  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  of  rebuilding  the  court 
house  away  from  the  square  and  the 
construction  of  a park  on  the  site  of 
the  old  building. 

At  a recent  joint  meeting  of  the 
Town  Board  of  New  Hartford,  N.  Y., 
with  the  Utica  Park  Board  permis- 
sion was  granted  to  extend  the  boule- 
vard on  the  southern  boundary  of 
LTtica  through  a small  portion  of  the 
town  of  New  Hartford. 

Frank  A.  Bourne,  architect,  has 
submitted  detailed  plans  of  the  Copley 
square,  Boston,  Mass.,  improvement 
to  the  Art  commission  of  that  city. 
This  plan  favors  the  widening  of  St. 
Tames  avenue  and  the  elimination  of 
the  present  conflicting  tangle  with 
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Huntington  avenue.  The  railway 
tracks  are  carried  along  in  front  of 
the  library.  A true  square  is  formed 
by  completing  the  sidewalk  line  at 
Trinity  Church  and  carrying  it  across 
to  Boylston  street.  Inside  the  square 
the  surface  is  to  be  two  and  one-haif 
feet  below  the  general  street  level, 
and  a fountain  will  be  placed.  On  the 
Boylston  mall  there  is  provision  made 
for  four  groups  of  statuary,  which  may 
be  put  in  place  at  any  time.  The  ef- 
fective part  of  the  square  may  be 
built  at  once,  without  the  fountain  or 
central  ornaments. 

A number  of  improvements  have 
been  planned  for  Ganesha  Park  at 
Pomona,  Calif.  Mr.  I.  M.  Paige,  Supt., 
proposes  to  include  a children’s  play- 
ground, a bath  house  and  plunge,  an 
open-air  theater,  an  artificial  lake  for 
boating  and  other  concessions.  The 
cost  of  the  theater,  which  will  be  first 
constructed,  will  be  $40,000,  and  it  is 
to  be  modeled  after  the  amphitheater 
at  Avalon,  Catalina. 

Spencer  & Temple,  architects,  have 
prepared  plans  for  a band  stand  for 
the  public  park  at  Milford,  111.  Be- 
neath will  be  two  well  equipped  toilet 
rooms  and  a storage  room  for  park 
appurtenances.  The  structure  will  he 
16  ft.  by  20  feet,  and  will  be  furnished 
with  an  abundance  of  electric  light. 
It  is  to  be  built  of  cement  concrete. 

The  Board  of  Park  Commissioners 
of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  has  accepted  the 
new  bridge  at  the  South  Park  over 
the  steam  railroad  tracks.  With  the 
exception  of  a fence,  the  bridge  is 
ready  for  traffic.  The  new  bridge  is  a 
decided  addition  to  the  park  lands 
leading  to  the  shore  front.  It  is  of 
concrete  construction  and  is  the  first 
structure  of  that  kind  that  has  been 
undertaken  by  local  engineers  and 
contractors.  It  cost  $29,000,  of  which 
the  railroad  company  paid  $10,000. 

Great  improvements  are  planned  for 
Forest  Park,  Queens  Borough,  New 
York.  New  walks  and  drives  are  be- 
ing laid  out  in  its  536  acres,  which 
were  purchased  by  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn before  its  consolidation  with  New 
York.  While  on  high  ground  it  has 
a clay  subsoil  and  several  lakes  are 
to  be  constructed,  one  of  22  acres  area 
at  an  elevation  of  about  90  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  land  cost  about  $2,000,- 
000.  Especial  interest  is  taken  in  the 
project  to  connect  Eastern  Parkway 
with  Forest  Park,  by  a route  leading 
by  the  edge  of  Cypress  Hills  Ceme- 
tery. 

The  Old  Lusk  cemetery,  Edwardsville, 
111.,  will  be  acquired  by  the  city  and 
converted  into  a memorial  park. 

Beaumont,  Texas.,  has  purchased  Is- 


land Park  on  Brake  Bayou,  for  $100 
per  acre.  The  site  will  afford  Beau- 
mont one  of  the  finest  parks  in  the  coun- 
try, near  the  heart  of  the  business  dis- 
trict and  entirely  surrounded  by  water, 
although  in  full  view  of  all  travelers 
that  pass  through  the  city  of  Beaumont 
over  the  Southern  Pacific  road.  The 
new  site  will  furnish  a permanent  home 
for  the  Southeast  Texas  Fair,  which  is 
the  pride  of  the  people  of  Beaumont. 

Schiller  Park,  Genesee  street  and  the 
city  line,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  now  a cer- 
tainty, the  payment  being  authorized  for 
the  land  bought  to  add  to  the  LTrban 
and  Walker  gifts.  Schiller  park  ex- 
tends for  upwards  of  20  acres  along 
Scajaquada  creek  from  Genesee  street, 
and  is  the  result  of  the  gift  to  the  city 
of  small  plots  of  land  on  both  sides  of 
the  creek  near  Doat  street  by  George 
LTrban,  Jr.,  and  William  Id.  Walker. 
Additional  land,  bought  to  add  to  the 
donated  property,  cost  the  city  $65,000, 
and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  cost  as 
much  to  improve  the  land  for  park  pur- 
poses. 

Mrs.  Susan  Cheney,  widow  of  the  late 
Frank  Cheney,  recently  presented  to  the 
town  of  Manchester,  Conn.,  a tract  of 
land  for  park  purposes  comprising  seven 
acres  and  centrally  located.  She  also 
gave  the  town  $15,000  on  condition  that 
the  money  be  applied  to  reducing  the 
town  debt. 

Richmond,  Va.,  is  considering  a plan 
for  additional  playgrounds  for  the  city. 

The  transformation  of  Arnold  Park, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  from  a dumping- 
ground  into  a pleasant  breathing  spot  in 
two  years  is  a delight  to  the  citizens. 
It  is  a little  over  an  acre  in  extent  and 
cost  the  city  $10,000,  and  was  named 
after  Major  Ripley  Arnold,  U.  S.  A., 
who  founded  old  Fort  Worth  in  1849. 
Park  Superintendent  George  E.  Vin- 
nedge  used  his  automobile  to  run  out 
the  driveway  curves,  and  it  is  said  with 
success. 

Improvements  in  Library  Park,  Liv- 
ermore, Calif.,  are  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  Livermore  Women’s  Improvement 
Club.  Electroliers,  benches  and  other 
appurtenances  are  to  be  provided. 

Improvements  to  cost  from  $15,000 
to  $17,000  are  to  be  made  in  the  walks 
and  drives  in  Wick  park,  Youngstown, 
O.  The  work,  however,  will  not  be 
started  until  spring. 

The  park  board  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  on 
October  19,  granted  permission  to  the 
board  of  public  works  to  proceed  with 
the  excavation  and  grading  of  the  West 
Seattle  stadium  site,  the  dirt  to  be  used 
in  filling  Alki  avenue.  This  action  was 
taken  by  the  board  with  the  consent  of 
William  Piggott  and  Frank  T.  Hunter, 
donors.  The  excavation  will  be  made  in 


accordance  with  the  preliminary  stadium 
plan  submitted  to  the  board  by  Archi- 
tect Bebb. 

An  offer  to  purchase  and  install  a 
large  drinking  fountain  for  stock  at 
the  intersection  of  Hattie  street  and 
Vickery  boulevard  has  been  made  to 
the  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  park  depart- 
ment by  Mrs.  L.  D.  Cobb,  of  Jarvis 
street.  The  acceptance  of  this  offer  is 
favored  by  the  park  board. 

The  erection  at  Washington  park, 
Springfield,  III,  of  a band  stand  at  a 
cost  of  $2,500  and  a boat  house  to  cost 
$6,000  is  advocated  by  Superintendent 
Macpherson  in  plans  offered  to  the 
board.  The  park  body  has  also  discussed 
the  building  of  a new  entrance  to 
Washington  park  from  South  Grand 
avenue. 

New  Parks 

Montreal,  Canada,  will  acquire  34 
acres  on  Rosemont  Boulevard  for  the 
establishment  of  a park  in  Rosemont 
ward,  at  a cost  of  $145,000.  The  price 
is  equivalent  to  about  11TA  cents  a 
square  foot  which  is  considered  very 
low. 

The  City  Council  of  Temple,  Tex.,  has 
accepted  a gift  of  sixteen  acres  of  land 
in  two  irregular  tracts  in  the  southwest- 
ern suburbs  of  the  city  from  Messrs. 
Sam  H.  Cater  and  C.  T.  Mahler.  The 
land  is  beautifully  wooded,  is  watered 
by  a fine  spring  and  is  a natural  park. 
The  city  will  have  to  purchase  about 
four  acres  of  land  at  a minimum  price 
in  order  to  give  the  park  a symmetrical 
proportion.  The  place  is  known  as 
Hodge’s  Spring  and  was  famous  as  a 
camping  place  in  the  early  days  for 
freighters  and  wagon  trains  generally. 

Vermont  is  rapidly  adding  parks  to  its 
public  domain,  the  latest  being  on  Paine 
mountain,  just  east  of  Northfield  vil- 
lage. The  local  commercial  club  has 
purchased  an  area  of  about  40  acres 
which  is  to  be  held  for  the  benefit  of 
the  townspeople  as  a park.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  at  an  altitude  of 
2,600  feet  is  within  the  tract,  and  the 
wood  road  to  it  is  to  be  put  into  condi- 
tion for  carriage  travel.  The  top  is  par- 
ticularly accessible,  being  only  about, 
three  miles  from  the  village. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  late  E. 
C.  Hegeler,  of  La  Salle,  111.,  have  ex- 
pressed a willingness  to  expend  the 
necessary  money  to  improve  the  park 
site  bequeathed  by  their  father  in  trust 
to  the  city.  The  stipulation  is  that  the 
city  shall  maintain  the  improved  park. 

In  the  acquisition  by  the  board  of 
water  commissioners,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
of  the  40  acre  tract  for  the  extension  of 
the  new  pumping  station  adjacent  to 
the  old  water  works  park  a 100  acre 
( Continued  on  page  257 ) 
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AND  CONTRIBUTIONS 

J.  J.  LEVISON,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Sec.-Treas. 


OFFICIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 


Ask  Questions. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  1,  1912. 
To  the  Members  of  the  American 

Association  of  Park  Supts.: 

If  you  have  a park  problem  to  solve, 
wheter  it  be  relative  to  roads,  trees 
or  anything  else  connected  with  your 
work,  enlist  the  aid  of  your  fellow 
members  by  using  t',he  Secretary’s 
office  as  the  medium  for  exchange  of 
opinions.  If  our  fellow  members  can- 
not answer  your  question  satisfactor- 
ily, the  Secretary  will  seek  further  ad- 
vice from  experts  especially  qualified 
to  answer  your  question. 

This  association  stands  for  mutual 
aid,  and  the  Secretary’s  office  stands 
ready  to  serve  as  a bureau  of  infor- 
mation for  park  men. 

Your  question  will  be  printed  in 
Park  and  Cemetery  (without  your 
name,  if  you  so  designate),  and  the 
replies  will  appear  in  the  following 
issue  of  the  same  magazine. 

Getting  New  Members. 

Our  association  has  broadened  out 
in  many  new  lines  of  activities,  all 
tending  to  benefit  the  individual  mem- 
bers and  the  cause  of  park  develop- 
ment as  a whole. 

Our  annual  and  local  meetings,  our 
monthly,  periodic  and  annual  publica- 
tions, our  Tree  Committee’s  work  and 
our  Information  Bureau  are  full  of 
suggestions  indispensable  to  everyone 
associated  with  park  work.  We  are 
conscious  of  this  and,  therefore,  want 
to  reach  every  man  in  this  and  other 
countries  whose  interests  are  common 
with  ours.  It  will  do  him  good,  and 
it  will  do  us  good. 

Will  you,  then,  fellow-member,  pre- 
sent these  facts  to  your  friends  who 
are  qualified  to  enter  our  ranks  and 
show  them  that  they  need  us  as  well 
as  we  need  them. 

Membership  blanks  are  being  sent  out 
in  circular  letters  from  the  Secretary’s 
office  and  members  may  have  as  many 
more  as  they  can  use.  Ask  for  them, 
and  help  increase  the  membership  of 
the  association. 

J.  J.  Levi  son, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


How  to  Interest  People  in  the  Parks. 

The  secretary  is  confronted  with  sev- 
eral requests  for  information  relative 
to  methods  of  park  utilization.  Many 
cities  have  devised  unique  methods  of 
fostering  popular  appreciation  of  trees 
in  parks.  The  Boston  Park  Department, 
for  instance,  is  using  its  automobile 
trucks  on  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  holi- 
days for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  peo- 
ple around  the  parks  at  a reasonable 
charge.  Rochester  has  instigated  peri- 


Forms  for  Park  Accounting. 

Your  favor  of  November  1st  re- 
ceived, and  am  pleased  to  note  the 
contents.  Some  years  ago  we  sent 
on  to  you  our  system  of  bookkeeping, 
and  we  understood  at  that  time  that 
there  was  a movement  on  foot  to  de- 
vise a general  scheme  of  keeping  ac- 
counts for  the  parks  in  the  United 
States.  If  such  a system  has  been 
adopted,  and  you  have  perfected  it, 
we  would  like  very  much  to  secure 
a copy,  particularly  the  system  of 


odic  celebrations  or  carnivals  in  one  of 
its  large  parks.  In  Brooklyn  we  have 
labelled  the  trees,  issued  “guides  to  the 
trees”  and  organized  tree  clubs  among 
the  school  children.  Other  cities  have 
probably  done  better  and  we  all  want 
to  know  it. 

It  would  therefore  be  of  mutual  in- 
terest to  compare  replies  from  differ- 
ent cities  and  see  by  what  means  their 
parks  are  brought  in  closest  touch  with 
the  people  and  thus  used  to  the  great- 
est advantage.  In  view  of  this  will  you 
kindly  state  what  you  and  your  city  are 
doing  towards  this  end.  Please  send 
in  your  reply  as  early  as  possible. 


timekeeping  and  the  checking  of  sup- 
plies. 

(Signed)  JoH'r  McLaren, 
Supt.  of  Parks  and  Squares. 

The  accompanying  forms  from  the 
accounting  department  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Parks  are  offered  as  suggestions 
in  answer  to  the  above  inquiry.  These 
forms  are  contributed  by  Leo  Umanoff, 
chief  clerk  of  the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  park 
department,  and  embody  carefully  stud- 
ied blanks  for  recording  many  details  of 
time  keeping  and  store  house  records. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PARKS 

BOROUGHS  OF  BROOKLYN  AND  QUEENS 

Invoices  Entered  in  Stores  Ledger 

During  Month  of 


Date  of  Date 

Invoice  Entered 


NAME  OF  VENDOR 


Amount  of 
Invoice 


Fo  that  no  difference  may  occur  between  the  general 
ledger  control  in  the  accounting  office  and  the  etcres 
ledger  in  the  store  house,  all  invoices  are  listed  on 
this  sheet  and  signed  by  the  storekeeper  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  the  entry  has  been  made  on  the  stores 
ledger.  This  check  is  made  monthly. 

I 111 


I hereby  certify  th<%t  the  above  invoices  have  been  entered  in  the  stores  ledger 
under  their  proper  classification. 


Storekeeper. 

RECORD  OF  INVOICES  INTERED  IN  STORES  LEDGER. 

This  is  a white  sheet  8 by  12 y2  inches,  with  rulings  in  red  andblue;  only  top 
and  bottom  of  sheet  reproduced. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  QUESTION  BOX 
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DEPARTMENT  OE  PARKS— BOROUGH  OF  BROOKLYN 

REPORT  OF  STOREKEEPER 


MONTHLY  COMPARISON  OF  STORES  ISSUED 


The  balance  on  hand  taken  from  the  stores  ledger  is  eet  u 
‘ on  this  sheet  at  the  end  of  each  month.  Thi-s  serves  as  a 
inventory  and  also  a comparison  of  stores  used  by  months. 
The  total  inventory  is  controlled  by  the  general  ledger  i 
the  accounting  office. 


WHITE  SHEET  15x19  INCHES,  WITH  RED  AND  BLUE  RULINGS;  ONLY  TOP  OF  SHEET  SHOWN. 


STORES  LEDGER  ’ mmkbowo 

Article Details  of  Purchase 


RECEIVED 

DISPENSED 

Date 

Order 

Number 

Quantity 

Unit 

Price 

Amount 

Total 

Req. 

No. 

Date 

Quantity 

Unit 

Price 

Amount 

An  acc 

Dunt 

is 

k 

ept  w 

ith 

eacl 

i 

t 

;m 

3f 

supp 

1 

e 

o 

r 

rnateri 

i 1 8 carried  in  stock.  As  soon  as  the  goodt 
:eived  the  items  are  carried  on  this  sheet 
le  invoioe.  The  difference  between  dispeni 

from  t 

ed 

PINK  SHEET,  liy2xl4  INCHES,  WITH  RED,  BLUE.  AND  PURPLE  RULINGS; 
ONLY  TOP  OF  SHEET  SHOWN. 


CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PARKS 

BOROUGH  OF  BROOKLYN 

Requisition  on  Store  Room 


TIME  BOOK  for  the  Month  of 


191 


X.VMKS 

i 

« 

» 

4 

• 

• 

« 

'■ 

» 

11 

12 

13 

» 

» 

16 

17 

» 

20 

22 

- 

24 

26 

20 

28" 

» 

80 

81 

Total 

Tim.- 

Run- 

k; 

AMOUNT 
Dols  Cts. 

PAID 

nos  are  carried  alphabetically  or  numerically.  Time  is 
3erted  in  respective  cclumns  from  sheet  "Daily  Time  Re- 

Nai 

in 

port 

f 

Ol 

Gangs 

. " 

_ 

r 

-U 

1 

_ 

STORE  ROOM  REQUISITION  FORM 
Pink  sheet,  8^x5%  inches,  with 
horizontal  rulings  in  black;  only  top 
of  sheet  shown.  Requisition  is  made 
once  a month  (in  case  of  emergency 
more  often)  by  foreman  or  man-in- 
charge of  park  or  section.  This 
requisition  is  O.  K.d  by  the  Superin- 
tendent or  other  official  designated. 


WHITE  SHEET,  7%xl0  INCHES,  EXTENDING  ACROSS  TWO  PAGES  AS 
SHOWN  ABOVE;  WHITE  SHEET  WITH  RED  AND  BLUE  RULINGS ; 
ONLY  TOP  OF  SHEET  REPRODUCED. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PARKS 

BOROUGH  OF  BROOKLYN 


Supplies  Dispensed  from  Storehouse 


THE  CITY  op  NEW  York  DAILY  TIME  REPORT  FOR  GANGS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PARKS 

Borough  of  Brooklyn  Dste 


Park  . Section 


llama  and  title  is  inserted  and  the  respective  cclumns  are 
filled  in.  In  the  cclurr.n  headed  ( Descrintlr  n and  Lccaticn 
of  7-ork)  the  detailed  summary  of  the  day '6  activities  by 


each  man  is  filled  in  sc  that  the  time  clerk,  who  verifies 
this  report  may  distribute  the  time  made  to  the  proper 
claeeif ication  in  thef  expense  ledger. 


/ HEREBY  CERTIFY  that  Iho  men  whose  names  appear  above  worked  under  my  direction  and  that  the  record  of  their  services  hereon  Is  correct. 


Verified 


Signature  _ 


day 


TT/ie  following  Supplies  have  been  dispensed  this 

191 


rtrrekeopor  li6ts  all  items  of  supplies  — 

or  materials  dispensed  from  stores 

> periodically  and  transmits  to  bookkeeper,  — 

clerk  or  seme  other  cno  designated,  for 
entry  in  the  expense  ledger.  


Charged  to  ..............  Par£ 

SknMttpet 

Entered  in  Expense  Ledger  .... 191 

Storehouse  record  of  supplies  given 
out;  white  sheet  5 y2  by  11  inches,  with 
plain  black  horizontal  rulings;  top  and 
bottom  of  sheet  reproduced. 


YELLOW  SHEET,  12x17  INCHES,  WITH  BLACK  AND  BLUE  RULINGS;  TOP  AND 
BOTTOM  OF  SHEET  ONLY  REPRODUCED. 
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ARTISTIC  CEMETERY  MONUMENT  AND  ITS  SETTING 


There  are  few  finer  specimens  of  the  higher  type  of 
sculptured  cemetery  memorial  than  that  lately  executed 
by  Alexander  Stirling  Calder,  the  New  York  sculptor,  as  a 
memorial  to  the  eminent  historian,  scholar  and  publicist 
of  Philadelphia,  Henry  Charles  Lea.  Seldom  in  the 
history  of  cemetery  art  has  a private  memorial  for  the 
family  lot  in  the  cemetery  embodied  a higher  form  of 
symbolic  sculptural  expression,  a more  imposing  archi- 
tectural setting,  a more  impressive  situation  or  more  care- 
fully studied  surroundings. 

The  site  of  this  memorial  on  a side  hill  has  given  oppor- 
tunity for  a most  unique  and  impressive  setting  that  has  been 
carefully  planned  by  both  architect  and  sculptor.  The  wall 
and  the  difficult  side  hill  location,  instead  of  hindering  the 
artistic  effect,  have  actually  been  used  to  advantage. 

Recent  public  statues  have  shown  some  interesting  exam- 
ples of  complete  architectural  backgrounds  for  the  figure,  and 
the  practice  of  having  architects  collaborate  with  sculptors  in 
the  design  of  pedestals  and  architectural  accessories  is  now 
almost  the  common  practice  in  commissions  for  public  memo- 


rials. It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  even  in  a private  ceme- 
tery memorial  the  same  careful  consideration  may  be  given. 
It  is  possible  in  the  cemetery  as  well  as  in  the  park  or  public 
square  to  follow  the  principle  that  a monument  should  be  so 
placed  as  not  only  to  recall  grateful  memories  of  the  person 
but  to  be  a distinct  ornament  to  the  place  in  which  it  stands. 

While  definite  rules  cannot  be  laid  down  for  the  location 
of  monuments  any  more  than  rules  can  with  finality  be  given 
for  the  composition  of  a picture  or  a group  of  sculpture,  yet 
certain  fundamental  principles  are  very  evident.  A monu- 
ment should  be  so  placed  that  it  is  in  proper  relation,  both 
architecturally  and  sculpturally,  to  the  spot  in  which  it  is 
located,  be  it  street,  cemetery  or  park;  that  its  commemorative 
or  particular  character  is  in  harmony  with  its  surroundings, 
and  that  it  is  and  will  remain  a distinct  ornament  to  the  local- 
ity in  which  it  stands. 

These  simple  principles  are  frequently  entirely  ignored  by 
those  who  erect  cemetery  monuments.  They  seem  to  think 
that  any  lot  or  space  is  suitable  for  any  kind  of  a monu- 
ment, provided  only  that  it  is  conspicuous.  Whether  the  place 
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CLOSE  VIEWS  OF  LEA  MEMORIAL  AND  ITS 
FIGURE  OF  • HISTORY. ” 

A.  Stirling  Calder,  Sc. 

suits  the  character  of  the  monument  or  the  monument  is 
appropriate  to  the  place  is  not  given  the  attention  it  de- 
serves as  the  most  important  consideration  involved  in  the 
erection  of  both  public  and  cemetery  monuments. 

The  Lea  memorial  illustrated  on  this  and  the  preceding 
page  is  erected  on  a terrace  in  East  Laurel  Hill  Ceme- 
tery, Philadephia,  overlooking  the  Schuylkill  River.  The 
granite  used  is  a rare  variety  of  Deer  Island,  Maine,  gran- 
ite of  a delicate  warm  color  and  the  bronzes,  cast  by  the 
cire  perdue  process  by  the  Roman  Bronze  Works  of 
Brooklyn,  have  been  given  a golden  brown  patine.  The 
steps  on  the  left  are  to  be  rebuilt  in  granite. 

The  sloping  lot  about  20  feet  square  has  been  enclosed 
by  simple  granite  copings  of  classic  design  abutting 
against  the  retaining  wall  of  the  upper  terrace.  In  the 
center  of  the  composition,  seated  before  a shallow  circu- 
lar niche  bounded  by  a great  laurel  wreath  and  spread- 
ing flambeaux  in  bronze  is  a beautifully  wrought  figure 
of  “History”  holding  like  a sentinel,  lost  in  revery,  the 
great  tome  and  guarding  the  four  tombs  that  front  her, 
two  on  each  side,  below.  The  figure  and  accessories  are 
examples  of  the  sculptor’s  conviction  that  modern  prob- 
lems in  sculpture  involving  the  use  of  classic  themes  must 
be  conceived  and  wrought  in  the  spirit  of  individual  char- 
acter as  to  composition,  type  and  treatment.  The  forms 
based  on  fact — enriched  by  fancy — restrained  only  by  the 
conditions  that  constitute  the  problem.  This  applies  as 
well  to  the  architecture,  the  details  of  which  were  first 
designed  in  plastic  form,  then  studied  by  the  architects — • 
finally  carved  from  the  sculptor’s  full  size  models.  Zant- 
zinger,  Borrie,  and  Medary  of  Philadelphia  were  the  as- 
sociated architects  who  have  collaborated  admirably  in  the 
architecture  of  this  fine  memorial. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  CEMETERY  ASSOCIATION  MEETING 


The  New  England  Cemetery  Asso- 
ciation held  one  of  the  largest  meet- 
ings in  its  history  at  the  Quincy 
House  in  Boston,  October  14.  There 
were  about  thirty-eight  present,  and 
there  were  many  discussions  of  inter- 
est in  addition  to  two  formal  papers, 
and  a banquet  following  the  business 
meeting.  The  association  is  in  a flour- 
ishing condition,  gaining  in  member- 
ship and  interest  every  meeting. 

The  regular  business  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  transacted,  after  which  J. 
C.  Scorgie,  of  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery, 
Cambridge,  gave  a report  on  the  Na- 
tional Association  held  at  Milwaukee 
which  was  of  much  interest  to  those  who 
had  not  attended  the  meeting. 

H.  S.  Adams,  of  Forest  Hill  Cem- 
etery, Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.;  also  read 
a paper  on  how  he  has  repaired  his 


old  lawns  and  remodeled  an  old  sec- 
tion at  a small  expense.  This  address 
is  printed  in  full  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  the 
association  was  held  at  the  Quincy 
House,  Boston,  Monday,  December 
9th,  at  3 :30  p.  m.,  a banquet  following 
the  meeting  at  $1.25  a plate. 

After  the  regular  business  was  fin- 
ished, Superintendent  Leonard  Ross, 
of  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery,  Boston, 
read  a paper  on  cemetery  affairs;  and 
Superintendent  Fisher,  of  Walnut  Hill 
Cemetery,  Brookline,  read  a paper  on 
the  care  of  cemeteries,  which  was  very 
interesting.  It  is  hoped  that  each  mem- 
ber will  bring  always  one  of  his  trus- 
tees that  he  may  see  what  the  associa- 
tion is  doing  for  the  good  of  the  ceme- 
teries. Ladies  are  also  invited  to  at- 


tend these  meetings. 

There  is  one  question  that  was 
brought  up  at  this  meeting  and  with 
which  all  the  superintendents  as  far 
as  possible  should  familiarize  them- 
selves, that  is:  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  November  27th,  at 
Pine  Grove  Cemetery,  Milford,  Mass., 
in  regard  to  a tax  being  levied  on 
the  Perpetual  Care  Funds.  A num- 
ber of  members  are  interesting  them- 
selves in  trying  to  find  out  as  far  as 
possible  whether  this  can  be  done  or 
not.  It  was  of  great  interest  to  all  to 
attend  this  meeting  and  hear  the  dis- 
cussion. 

H.  Wilson  Ross,  Newton,  Mass.,  is 
President  of  the  association  and 
Horace  A.  Derry,  Superintendent 
Glenwood  Cemetery,  Everett,  Mass., 
is  Secretary. 


RE-GRADING  UNKEMPT  SECTIONS  OF  THE  CEMETERY 

An  address  before  the  New  England  Cemetery  Association,  by  H.  S.  Adams. 


Two  years  ago  we  began  on  a sec- 
tion where  part  of  the  lots  only  are 
under  perpetual  care.  Our  first  in- 
tention was  to  repair  the  gravel  walks 
by  removing  the  soft  surface  and  re- 
placing with  broken  stones  and  gravel, 
at  the  same  time  resodding  the  edges 
and  making  the  walks  a uniform  width 
of  four  feet. 

We  soon  became  very  much  im- 
pressed with  the  improvement  we 
were  making,  and  decided  to  go  back 
over  the  ground  and  re-grade  every 
perpetual  care  lot  which  did  not  look 
well.  Unless  the  sod  was  extra  good 
we  dug  it  up,  manured  and  reseeded, 
at  the  same  time  eliminating  all  slight 
terraces  and  lowering  and  straighten- 
ing all  monuments  and  headstones. 
One  can  well  imagine  that  we  felt  we 
were  very  bold  in  this  work,  i.  e.,  re- 
grading so  many  lots  in  one  section, 
for  we  did  not  consult  the  lot  owners. 
In  fact,  that  seemed  impossible  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  reaching  them  and 
the  delay  <hat  any  such  attempt  would 
cause.  We  also  made  an  effort  to  re- 
move all  poor  shrubs  and  to  place 
any  good  ones  behind  the  monuments 
or  rather  in  the  open  space  where  the 
lots  backed  up  to  each  other. 

We  even  re-graded  some  lots  which 
were  merely  under  annual  care  on  the 
principal  that  it  was  necessary  to  do 
these  lots  to  get  the  results  we  de- 
sired, and  the  cemetery  could  well 
afford  to  go  to  this  expense. 

Although  the  section  was  fairly  level 
the  banks  between  the  lots  were  many 


and  the  elimination  of  these  slopes  re- 
quired the  resetting  of  a large  number 
of  stones. 

This  re-grading  was  undertaken 
rather  late  for  the  best  seeding,  but 
we  decided  to  take  our  chances  and 
seeded  as  fast  as  sufficient  ground  was 
ready  to  make  it  worth  while. 

The  results  were  at  once  seen  and 
the  section  was  greatly  improved. 
Many  of  the  lots  had  been  posted,  as 
was  the  custom  in  the  earlier  days. 
Most  of  the  lots  contained  300  square 
feet,  and  had  not  only  four  corner 
posts  but  one  in  the  center  of  each 
side  and  two  in  the  center  front  for 
an  entrance.  We  broke  off  all  the 
posts  except  those  at  the  corners, 
which  we  afterwards  cut  down  to 
grade. 

Although  the  lots  were  seeded  at 
various  times  until  it  was  too  cold  to 
do  this  work,  we  had  remarkable  suc- 
cess with  the  seed,  and  a light  raking 
and  seeding  in  the  spring  was  all  that 
was  necessary. 

In  digging  over  enough  sods  were 
saved  to  make  a border  for  the  paths, 
and  we  now  find  enough  can  usually 
be  saved  not  only  for  this  purpose 
but  also  to  sod  around  all  the  monu- 
ments and  headstones  which  insures  a 
good  growth  of  grass  in  these  places 
and  prevents  the  spattering  of  the 
bases  during  rain  while  the  seed  on 
the  rest  of  the  lot  is  coming  up. 

We  awaited  the  criticism  of  the  lot 
owners,  and  you  can  well  imagine  our 
satisfaction  when  only  one  or  two 


complained  about  the  condition  of  the 
grass  the  following  season,  which  you 
will  remember  was  exceedingly  dry, 
and  one  of  these  complaints  was  from 
an  owner  of  an  annual  care  lot  who 
certainly  had  no  reason  to  complain 
when  we  had  re-graded  his  lot  free 
of  charge  since  he  had  only  paid  for 
cutting  the  grass. 

The  result  of  this  work  was  won- 
derful, and  we  only  regretted  that  we 
had  not  re-graded  every  lot  regardless 
of  whether  it  was  under  perpetual 
care  or  neglected.  In  fact,  this  so 
impressed  itself  on  us  that  in  the  fall 
of  1911  we  re-graded  every  neglected 
lot  in  the  section  with  still  more  satis- 
factory results.  This  year  we  have 
given  care  to  every  lot,  making  it  one 
of  the  best  sections  in  the  grounds. 

In  regard  to  this  work  we  have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions, 
namely,  that  it  is  the  only  way  to 
handle  similar  sections,  and  that  the 
general  appearance  of  the  cemetery 
demands  that  the  cemetery  should  go 
to  the  expense  of  re-grading  all  lots 
in  similar  sections  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  under  care  or  not. 
Just  how  much  care  we  will  give  these 
uncared  for  lots  in  the  future  is  a 
problem  we  are  facing,  but  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  afford  to  let  such  lots 
become  weed  breeding  sections  in  the 
cemetery. 

We  are  now  planning  to  go  over 
all  similar  sections  as  fast  as  time 
permits  until  the  whole  cemetery  shall 
have  been  gone  over.  It  might  again 
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be  mentioned  here  that  we  are  taking 
this  opportunity  to  remove  poor  or 
wrongly  placed  trees  and  shrubs  and 
planting  new  ones  in  proper  or  as 
nearly  proper  places  as  possible. 

We  are  following  up  this  re-grading 
by  removing  weeds  as  fast  as  they 
appear  in  the  new  grass  and  intend  if 
possible  by  weeding  and  fertilizing  to 
keep  the  grass  in  good  condition. 

What  I have  said  so  far  refers  to 
sections  which  contain  lots  some  of 
which  are  under  perpetual  care,  some 
under  annual  care  and  many  with  no 
care  at  all.  We  have  also  been  work- 
ing on  many  sections  where  all  or 
nearly  all  lots  are  under  perpetual 
care  and  where  the  grass  is  already  in 
fair  condition.  In  one  section  which 
I have  in  mind  the  question  came 
should  we  re-grade  or  not.  We  did 
not  like  to  dig  it  all  up,  although  in 
places  it  was  mostly  weeds.  Here 
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we  set  to  work  vigorously  on  the 
weeds,  removing  them  by  means  of 
forks,  and  at  the  same  time  loosening 
up  the  surface.  After  removing  the 
weeds  we  pounded  the  sod  back  in 
place,  scattered  screened  loam  and 
seeded.  The  result  was  all  that  could 
be  asked,  and  after  several  seasons  of 
weeding  and  fertilizing  we  expect  as 
good  grass  as  can  be  desired. 

In  another  section,  full  of  depres- 
sions and  sunken  graves,  we  weeded, 
leveled  the  uneven  places,  seeding  a 
lot  now  and  then  when  our  sods  gave 
out,  and  have  been  able  to  go  over  a 
large  area  at  comparatively  little  cost. 

In  these  three  ways  we  have  in  two 
years  covered  considerable  ground, 
extending  from  the  entrance  to  Can- 
terbury street  on  the  east  and  Walk- 
hill  street  on  the  south,  and  have 
hopes  that  we  can  not  only  cover  the 
whole  cemetery  within  a reasonable 


time  but  will  be  able  to  keep  the  sec- 
tions so  covered  free  at  least  from  the 
broad-leaved  weeds  such  as  dandelion 
and  plantain,  free  from  depressions 
and,  of  course,  sunken  graves,  keep 
the  edges  of  the  walks  even  and  true, 
and  in  such  condition  that  lot  owners 
can  feel  that  perpetual  care  means 
something  to  us  as  well  as  to  them. 

I feel  that  one  of  our  greatest  prob- 
lems in  cemetery  management  is 
grass,  and  we  must  be  continually  at 
it  to  get  it  and  keep  it. 

I may  say  in  closing  that  we  are 
using  every  means  we  know  to  obtain 
only  the  best  and  purest  grass  seeds. 
We  try  to  cut-  down  or  reduce  the  use 
of  water  to  the  difficult  lots  only,  thus 
reducing  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
encouraging  a deep-rooted  lawn  that 
will  not  so  easily  brown  during  the 
dry  seasons  which  are  so  common 
within  recent  years. 


REHABILITATING  AN  OLD  CEMETERY 


The  accompanying  pictures  tell  the 
story  of  a substantial  improvement 
made  in  an  old-style  cemetery  that 
had  started  without  a definite  plan  for 
landscape  development,  and  with  little 
attempt  at  beauty. 

Richard  Iwersen,  superintendent  of 
parks,  of  Calgary,  Alberta,  who  also 
has  charge  of  the  improvement  of 


Llnion  Cemetery  in  that  city  carried 
out  this  work,  and  the  pictures  show 
the  results  he  has  been  able  to  ac- 
complish under  the  adverse  conditions 
he  encountered. 

The  first  picture  shows  the  old  en- 
trance of  the  Union  Cemetery,  Cal- 
gary, Alberta.  The  work  on  this 
cemetery  was  done  before  Mr.  Iwer- 


sen. the  present  park  superintendent, 
took  charge,  by  a laborer  under  the 
assistance  of  the  city  engineer. 

There  was  absolutely  nothing  done 
toward  landscape  or  tree  planting 
work,  and  the  whole  cemetery  looked 
more  like  a pasture,  though  the  topog- 
raphy is  such  that  something  really 
beautiful  can  be  made  out  of  it.  The 


THE  OLD  ENTRANCE  BEFORE  IMPROVEMENT,  UNION  CEMETERY,  CALGARY,  ALBERTA. 
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NEW  ENTRANCE  AS  SEEN  PROM  OUTSIDE  THE  GROUNDS,  UNION  CEMETERY,  CALGARY. 


NEW  ENTRANCE;  VIPW  JUST  INSIDE  THE  GATES. 
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cemetery  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
hill  with  a railway  and  the  rapids  of 
the  Elbow  river  beneath  it. 

To  make  a start,  the  city  spent  this 


in  a straight  line  for  about  300  feet 
and  then  turns  to  the  left  in  order  to 
climb  the  steep  hill  in  several  curves, 
whereas  a broad  promenade  goes 


Though  only  a few  improvements 
could  be  made  with  the  money  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose,  because  too 
much  had  to  be  spent  for  the  exten- 


TEMPORARY  FIGURE  OF  “HEBE”  WHERE  STATUE  OF  THORWALESEN’S  CHRIST  WILL  STAND. 
HALF-WAY  UP  THE  HILL  ON  THE  MAIN  DRIVE. 


year  $10,000  for  improvements  and  a 
main  entrance  was  built,  as  shown  in 
the  picture.  This  arch  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Iwersen,  and  the  material 
is  Indiana  limestone.  The  cost  was  a 
little  over  $5,000. 

There  was  also  a new  office  building 
put  up,  together  with  two  green- 
houses. One  of  the  views  shows  the 
arch  with  part  of  the  garden  around 
the  office  building. 

The  main  road  runs  from  the  arch 


right  up  the  hill  as  an  extension  of 
the  first  straight  part  of  the  main 
road.  Twenty  feet  below  the  top  of 
the  hill  a plateau  was  laid  out  as  a 
resting-place  for  visitors — a beautiful 
spot  with  a grand  view  over  the  city. 
The  plateau  is  planted  with  conifer 
groups  and  carpet  beds.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  plat  will  be  a statue  of 
Thorwaldsen’s  Christ.  As  shown  in 
the  picture,  a temporary  statue  of 
“Hebe”  is  placed  there. 


sive  grading,  it  is  surprising  how 
many  more  visitors  are  coming  now 
compared  to  previous  years,  and  on 
Sundays  the  cemetery  is  really 
crowded. 

The  bare  hills  seen  in  the  pictures 
will  be  all  planted  with  evergreens, 
which  grow  on  the  foot  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Some  of  them  may 
be  seen  in  one  of  our  illustrations  sur- 
rounding the  entrance  arch  where  they 
ha -e  made  good  growth. 


CARE  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  PRIVATE  TOMBS 

( Continued ) 


A valid  trust  to  preserve  and  keep  in 
repair  a vault  or  tomb  or  burying  ground 
may  arise  when  imposed  as  a condi- 
tion to  a bequest  or  property  to  indi- 
viduals or  to  a society,  a perpetuity 
not  being  created  Johnson  v.  Halifield 
(1885)  79  Ala.  423,  58  Am.  Rep.  596. 

In  Re  Raab  (1899)  42  App.  Div.  141, 
58  N.  Y.  Supp.  1043,  where  a testatrix 
gave  the  residue  of  her  estate  to  her 
executor  “in  consideration  defraying 
my  funeral  expenses  and  keep  my 
burial  plot  in  good  condition,”  it  was 
held  that  although,  if  the  bequest 


should  be  construed  as  a trust,  it 
would  be  undoubtedly  void,  yet,  as 
such  construction  was  not  required  by 
the  terms  of  the  will,  it  would  be  con- 
strued either  as  a condition  subse- 
quent upon  which  the  executor  was  to 
take  the  estate,  or  as  implying  a cov- 
enant by  which  he  would  be  bound 
in  case  he  should  accept  the  bequest. 

In  Congregational  Church  v.  Cutler 
(1903)  76  Vt.  338,  57  Atl.  387, — a bill 
for  such  direction  as  would  enable 
the  orator  properly  to  perform  a con- 
dition attached  to  a bequest  to  a 


church,  that  the  officers  of  the  church 
or  a committee  of  said  church  chosen 
for  that  purpose,  should  annually  visit 
the  grave  of  testatrix,  and  give  it  such 
care  and  attention  as  she  would  give 
under  like  circumstances, — the  con- 
dition was  characterized  as  a con- 
dition subsequent,  and  no  suggestion 
was  made  as  to  its  possible  invalidity. 

A charge  upon  testator’s  real  estate 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  his  burial 
lot  in  repair,  not  being  for  a charity, 
is  inoperative,  because  not  vesting 
in  anyone.  Methodist  Episcopal 
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Church  v.  Gifford  (1888)  5 Pa.  Co.  Ct. 
92. 

But  in  Chapman  v.  Newell  (1910) 
— Iowa  — , 125  N.  W.  321,  the  court 
intimates  its  disapproval  of  the  cases 
which  hold  that  a trust  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  donor’s  own  burial 
place  is  invalid,  saying  that  the  rule 
is  not  universally  accepted. 

In  Doe  ex  dem.  Thompson  v.  Pitch- 
er (1815)  3 Maula  & S.  410,  2 Marsh. 
61,  6 Taunt.  359,  a grant  by  deed  of 
lands  to  trustees  of  a religious  so- 
ciety, to  the  use  of  one  of  them,  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  upon  condition  that 
he,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  should  from 
time  to  time  repair  a vault  and  tomb 
standing  upon  part  of  the  lands,  and 
if  need  be  rebuild  it,  and  permit  the 
same  to  be  used  as  a family  vault  for 
the  grantor  and  any  of  her  family, 
was  held,  so  far  as  it  concerned  the 
grantor’s  own  interment,  not  to  be 
for  a charitable  use,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  statute  of  mortmain,  pro- 
hibiting the  granting  of  lands  to  char- 
itable uses  unless  the  deed  be  with- 
out any  consideration  or  reservation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  grantor  or  any 
person  claiming  under  him. 

As  Affected  by  Capacity  of  Donee. 

In  Gravenor  v.  Hallum  (1767)  2 
Ambl.  643,  where  a testator  created 
a charge  upon  his  lands  of  a certain 


sum  to  the  church  wardens  of  two 
different  parishes  forever,  to  be  laid 
out  in  repairing  his  family  vaults  in 
each  of  those  parishes,  it  was  held 
that  the  bequests,  being  given  to 
church  wardens  which  were  not  a 
corporation  to  take,  were  therefore 
void  at  law;  and  being  so,  a court  of 
equity  would  not  appoint  new  trus- 
tees to  set  them  up. 

In  Holifield  v.  Robinson  (1885)  79 
Ala.  419,  it  was  held  unnecessary  to 
decide  whether  a bequest  to  officers 
of  a county  in  trust  to  appropriate 
the  income  to  the  repair  and  preser- 
vation of  the  private  burial  place  of 
the  testatrix  and  her  family  was  void 
as  creating  a perpetuity  not  in  its 
nature  charitable,  upon  the  ground 
that  neither  the  county  nor  its  of- 
ficers had  power  to  accept  the  trust, 
it  being  for  the  management  of  a 
fund  purely  for  a private  benefit. 

A provision  in  the  act  incorporat- 
ing a village  that  the  trustees  shall 
have  the  custody  of  public  cemeteries, 
may  purchase  and  keep  a hearse  and 
other  conveniences  for  the  burial  of 
the  dead,  may  appoint  a superintend- 
ent, may  require  the  payment  of  such 
sums  for  the  privileges  of  burial  as 
they  may  see  fit,  and  may  improve 
the  grounds  and  purchase  and  keep 


in  repair  the  same,  including  fences, 
walks,  and  public  vault,  hearse  and 
other  articles,  and  further  authorizing 
the  village  to  receive  and  hold  lega- 
cies made  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  any  of  the  foregoing  provis- 
ions, the  proceeds  of  such  legacies  to 
become  part  of  a general  trust  fund, 
does  not  empower  the  village  to  take 
a legacy  in  trust  for  the  maintenance 
of  a private  lot.  Re  Waldron  (1907) 
57  Misc.  275,  109  N.  Y.  Supp.  681. 

In  Sheldon  v.  Stockbridge  (1894) 
67  Vt.  299,  31  Atl.  414,  where  a tes- 
tator gave  a town  a sum  of  money, 
directing  that  the  interest  be  ex- 
pended annually,  one  half  in  cultivat- 
ing flowers  on  his  burial  lot  in  the 
cemetery,  improving  and  beautifying 
it,  and  the  other  half  in  fencing,  im- 
proving, and  beautifying  the  ceme- 
tery, such  bequest  being  conditioned 
upon  the  town’s  agreement  “to  keep 
good  this  amount  through  all  com- 
ing time,”  it  was  contended  that  the 
bequest  was  void  as  being  subject 
to  a condition  precedent  which  could 
not  be  performed;  but  it  was  held 
that  as  a town  has  by  law  power  to 
raise  money  to  buy  and  keep  burial 
grounds  in  repair  and  fence  them,  it 
might  bind  itself  by  vote  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  condition. 

( To  be  continued) 


MAUSOLEUM  CONSTRUCTION  AND  ENDOWMENT 


Editor  Park  and  Cemetery  : In  your  recent  editorial 
on  the  Cemetery  Superintendents’  Convention,  referring 
to  the  discussion  on  mausoleums: 

“The  frequency  and  costliness  of  repairs  even  with 

the  higher  and  expensive  type It  is  needless 

to  speak  of  the  low  priced  buildings  on  which,  in  most 
cases  the  construction  and  material  employed,  far  to  often 
make  early  failure  certain.” 

The  inference  here  is  that  because  so  many  expensive 
buildings  have  not  been  durably  constructed,  the  less  ex- 
pensive buildings  would  necessarily  be  more  susceptible 
to  deterioration.  On  the  face  of  it,  this  seems  good  logic, 
but  it  is  the  old  story  of  not  having  all  the  facts. 

My  experience  has  shown  me  that  these  expensive  mau- 
soleums, which  have  required  expensive  repairs  have  been 
built  from  architects’  plans.  Mausoleum  designing  by 
architects  is  a mere  incident  in  their  experience.  They 
are  accustomed  to  building  buildings  having  constant  per- 
sonal attention  by  janitors  or  others,  and  these  buildings 
are  heated  in  cold  weather. 

So  when  they  attack  the  mausoleum  problem,  they  do 
not  construct  them  on  the  lines  requiring  the  minimum 
of  attention  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the  effects  of 
the  elements. 

The  walls  and  foundations  of  Greek  Temples,  though 
built  of  comparatively  inferior  material  as  to  durability, 
are  standing  today,  except,  first  as  to  damage  done  delib- 
erately by  man,  and  second,  as  to  their  roofs.  The  build- 
ings were  too  large  to  make  the  roofs  in  large  pieces,  and 
they  built  them  of  small  pieces. 


These  expensive  mausoleums  to  which  the  superintend- 
ent doubtless  refers,  as  requiring  rebuilding,  have  the  same 
defect,  viz.:  the  pieces  in  the  roof  are  so  jointed  that  it 
is  a weak  part  of  the  structure,  just  as  the  roofs  of  the 
Greek  temples  were  their  weakest  spot. 

Buildings  built  on  the  lines  of  such  mausoleums  as  the 
Gary  in  Wheaton,  111.;  Tenny  at  Methuen,  Mass.;  Ziegler 
at  Woodlawn,  New  York,  and  the  Brand  at  Chicago,  will 
stand  because  they  are  built  of  good  granite  and  the  roofs 
are  so  constructed  that  instead  of  being  the  weaker  part 
of  the  building,  they  are  the  strongest  part  of  the  building, 
binding  the  walls  together  instead  of  being  merely  supported 
by  the  walls.  Inexpensive  vaults  are  built  on  the  identical 
durable  construction  that  these  vaults  are  built  on,  so 
that  it  does  not  follow  at  all,  because  certain  very  ex- 
pensive mausoleums  have  required  a great  deal  of  repairs, 
that  less  expensive  mausoleums  will  be  less  durable.  It 
is  the  construction  and  material  which  counts,  regardless 
whether  it  is  a low  priced  or  an  expensive  mausoleum. 

Good  architects  naturally  design  beautiful  designs  archi- 
tecturally, and  many  times  their  desire  for  variety  and  for 
an  elaborate  design  leads  them  to  put  up  buildings  which 
have  architectural  merit  only  and  not  durable  structural 
merit. 

The  desire  not  to  be  buried  in  the  ground  is  inborn, 
even  Indians  frequently  placed  their  dead  in  tree  tops, 
and  that  feeling  will  always  be  with  us. 

Therefore,  instead  of  combating  it  generally,  the  ceme- 
teries and  dealers  should  co-operate  in  having  them  built 
rightly. 
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In  reference  to  Mr.  Eurich’s  address  on  Endowment  for 
Mausoleums,  I will  advance  just  a few  comments. 

I agree  with  him  that  cement,  beyond  a question,  has 
not  been  satisfactory  for  a family  mausoleum. 

I agree  with  him  that  closer  scrutiny  should  be  given 
mausoleum  plans,  because  so  many  of  them  in  years  past 
have  been  put  up  improperly  constructed. 

I agree  with  him  that  roofs  should  be  in  large  pieces, 
with  a minimum  of  joints.  I do  not  think,  however,  that 
it  makes  much  difference  on  the  side  walls,  except,  that 
the  more  joints  the  longer  it  will  take  to  repoint  the  build- 
ing when  it  becomes  necessary. 

If  the  joints  are  thoroughly  grouted  to  start  with,  the  only 
extra  expense  of  having  more  joints,  would  be  the  cost  of 
repointing,  which  would  be  a comparatively  small  item 
with  the  man  on  the  job.  Sometimes  more  joints  make  a 
better-looking  building,  as  they  preserve  the  scale  of  the 
building  better,  speaking  architecturally. 

It  is  then  a question  of  whether  one  desires  such  a design 
to  have  a better  architectural  effect,  or  save  additional  expense 
of  pointing. 

Small  stones  are  only  necessary  in  some  designs,  in  the 
majority  of  designs  large  stones  are  best  any  way  one  looks 
at  it,  except,  perhaps,  the  limited  expense  on  over-size  stones. 

Marble  lining,  if  properly  wired,  wires  being  babbitted  into 
the  granite,  can  be  made  so  it  will  be  durable,  but  as  Mr. 
Eurich  intimates,  granite  on  the  interior  is  far  superior. 

Many  of  the  small  mausoleums  are  built  without  slate 
lining  at  the  backs  of  the  crypts,  the  shelves  being  only 
supported  with  metal  pins  led  into  the  granite  wall.  We  have 
not  built  one  in  this  way  in  twenty  years,  believing  as  we  do, 
that  a partition  between  the  crypts  and  main  wall  is  abso- 
lutely essential. 

I agree  with  Mr.  Eurich  that  dead  air  spaces,  advocated  by 
some,  are  wrong,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I think  Mr.  Eurich 
is  mistaken  in  going  to  the  other  extreme  of  large  air  spaces. 

His  theory  is,  the  larger  the  air  space,  the  less  condensation 
will  appear. 

Condensation  is  caused  by  warm  air  striking  a cold  surface, 
the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  immediately  attaching  itself  to 
the  surface. 


Open  a mausoleum  suddenly  on  a warm  day,  step  inside 
and  observe  at  once  the  condition  of  the  interior,  and  it  will 
be  found  to  be  dry.  Look  at  it  a minute  or  two  later,  and  it 
will  be  found  covered  with  moisture,  caused  by  the  large 
volume  of  warm  air  coming  in. 

If  the  opening  be  small,  the  air  changes  gradually  and 
causes  comparatively  little  condensation. 

In  our  opinion,  the  ventilator  opening  should  not  be  large, 
merely  enough  to  create  a gentle,  continuous  flow  of  air  be- 
tween the  lining  and  main  wall. 

As  to  crypts,  there  is  a difference  of  opinion,  but  I hold 
the  theory  that  crypts  themselves  should  not  be  ventilated 
at  all,  but  should  be  sealed  tight. 

Mr.  Eurich  makes  two  points  which  are  interesting,  and  I 
shall  take  pleasure  in  giving  them  further  study,  namely; 
First : 

His  theory  there  should  be  more  ventilation  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  building  than  in  the  lower. 

Second : 

His  adjustable  shutter  theory. 

Off-hand,  the  first  one  does  not  strike  me  as  being  right, 
for  the  reason  that  air  outside  is  usually  warmer  than  air  in- 
side, and  as  it  enters  through  the  upper  ventilator  it  simply 
passes  from  that  side  and  goes  out  the  upper  ventilator  on  the 
other  side,  whereas,  if  the  warm  air  enters  the  lower  venti- 
lator, it  will  naturally  go  upwards  to  the  upper  outlet. 

Mr.  Eurich’s  main  point  made,  “Endowment”  is  beyond 
argument  and  a very  desirable  and  proper  idea. 

In  conclusion,  I respectfully  suggest  that  there  should  be 
less  antagonism  toward  mausoleums  on  the  part  of  cemeteries 
with  an  increased  antagonism  toward  improperly  constructed 
mausoleums. 

Antipathy  to  burial  in  the  ground  is  wide-spread,  but  most 
of  us  have  to  forget  that  feeling  and  be  satisfied  with  six  feet 
of  Mother  Earth.  There  are  many  thousands  who  do  not  have 
to  be  so  satisfied  and  will  demand  it. 

Therefore,  it  is  up  to  the  cemetery  authorities  and  mauso- 
leum builders,  in  the  interest  and  uplifting  of  their  life’s  work, 
to  see  that  every  reasonable  precaution  is  taken  to  make  them 
durable.  , Yours  for  that  which  is  best, 

Chicago.  Chas.  G.  Blake. 


ASKED  AND  ANSWERED 

An  exchange  of  experience  on  practical  matters  by  our  readers.  You 
are  invited  to  contribute  questions  and  answers  to  this  department 


Care  for  Unpaid  Single  Graves. 

How  are  single  graves  marked  and 
cared  for,  when  no  care  is  paid,  and 
never  has  been  paid? — F.  J.  T.,  Texas. 

This  question  with  several  others 
pertaining  to  the  care  of  single  grave 
sections  was  submitted  to  a number  of 
cemeteries  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  replies  will  form  a sympo- 
sium on  the  subject  in  the  January  is- 
sue of  Park  and  Cemetery.  Only  a 
few  of  the  replies  referred  directly  to 
the  above  question,  possibly  because 
the  cemeteries  addressed  may  not  have 
had  public  burial  plots  such  as  are  com- 
mon in  many  city-owned  cemeteries.  In 
nearly  every  instance  those  heard  from 
say  the  single  grave  sections  receive  the 


same  care  as  other  parts  of  the  grounds. 
As  a rule  no  monuments  are  allowed ; 
the  graves  are  level  or  nearly  so,  and 
marker  with  either  granite,  marble,  con- 
crete or  iron  markers  or  numbers.  The 
latter  are  usually  furnished  without 
charge.  Supt.  Erskine,  of  Pine  Grove 
cemetery,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  expresses 
what  is  undoubtedly  the  opinion  of 
many  in  these  words : “I  see  no  other 
way  than  to  give  these  graves  all  the 
care  possible  and  forget  the  expense.” 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
modern  cemetery  men  that  provision 
must  be  made  to  have  every  corner  of 
the  cemetery  cared  for. 

Ridding  Lawn  of  Red  Oxalis. 

Is  there  any  way  to  eradicate  red  ox- 


alis which  is  ruining  many  lawns  in  this 
vicinity?  The  plant  has  reddish  brown 
leaves,  yellow  flowers  and  very  deep 
roots.  The  seeds  are  thrown  long  dis- 
tances and  the  plant  also  spreads  by 
creeping  along  the  ground. — J.  S.,  Cal. 

Red  oxalis  thrives  better  in  poor  soil 
than  lawn  grass  does.  Lawn  grass  de- 
lights in  a good  soil  enriched  by  well 
decomposed  manure.  Where  oxalis 
shows  in  our  lawns  we  top  dress  it  gen- 
erously with  manure  and  water  freely. 
This  treatment  encourages  the  growth 
of  the  grass  and  has  the  opposite  effect 
on  oxalis. 

John  McLaren, 

Superintendent  of  Parks  and  Squares. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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BEQUESTS  FOR  PUBLIC  CEMETERIES  OR  MONUMENTS 


1 — In  General. 

The  distinction  between  a bequest  in 
trust  to  apply  the  income  for  the  benefit 
of  a churchyard  as  a whole,  as  being 
for  a charitable  object,  and  one  for  the 
maintenance  of  a particular  grave  or 
graves  therein,  is  pointed  out  in  Re 
Vaughan  (1886)  33  Ch.  D.  187,  51  J.  P. 
70,  55  L.  T.  N.  S.  547,  35  Week.  Rep. 
104,  as  follows : “It  is  said  that  keeping 
in  repair  the  tombs  in  a churchyard  is 
only  the  same  thing  as  keeping  in  re- 
pair a tomb  in  the  churchyard.  I do 
not  think  so.  A testator  providing  for 
the  repair  of  a family  tomb  is  only  min- 
istering to  his  own  private  feeling  or 
pride,  or  it  may  be  to  a feeling  of  af- 
fection he  has  for  his  own  relations ; 
and  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish 
at  large  that  a particular  tomb  should 
be  kept  in  repair.  But  in  respect  of  the 
repair  of  the  churchyard  as  a whole, 
it  is  for  their  benefit.” 

In  Doe  ex  dem.  Thompson  v.  Pitcher 
(1815)  3 Maule  & S.  410,  2 Marsh.  61, 
6 Taunt.  359,  a grant  to  trustees  upon 
condition  that  a vault  or  tomb  standing 
upon  part  of  the  land  should  be  kept 
in  repair,  and  should  be  permitted  to  be 
used  as  a family  vault  for  the  grantor 
and  any  of  her  family,  was  said  by 
Lord  Ellenborough  to  be  for  a charita- 
ble use  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  inter- 
ment of  the  grantor’s  family,  although 
with  regard  to  her  own  interment  it 
was  not. 

In  Hopkins  v.  Grimshaw  (1897)  165 
U.  S.  342,  41  L.  ed.  739,  17  Sup.  Ct. 
Rep.  401,  it  is  said  that  a grant  for  the 
maintenance  of  a churchyard  or  burial 
ground  in  connection  with  a church  or 
religious  society,  or  of  a public  burial 
ground,  or  a burial  ground  of  all  per- 
sons of  a certain  race,  class,  or  neigh- 
borhood, might  be  considered  as  in  the 
nature  of  a dedication  for  a pious  and 
charitable  use. 

In  Chapman  v.  Newell  (1910) — Iowa 
— , 125  N.  W.  324,  a testamentary  gift 
for  the  maintenance  of  a public  ceme- 
tery was  sustained  as  being  for  a chari- 
table use,  and  therefore  within  the  rec- 
ognized exception  to  the  operation  of 
the  statute  against  perpetuities,  the 
court  saying : “That  the  providing  and 
maintenance  of  a suitable  place  for  the 
burial  of  the  deal  is  one  of  public  use 
and  benefit  is  not  open  to  question.  A 
decent  respect  for  the  memory  of  the 
dead  is  a universal  characteristic  of 
civilized  society.  No  depth  of  misfor- 
tune or  poverty  can  deprive  one  of  its 
members  of  the  right  to  a grave,  and  a 
rule  of  law  which  would  deny  a gener- 
ous testator  the  right  to  establish  a trust 


for  such  uses,  and  yet  uphold  a trust  to 
pave  a street,  maintain  waterworks,  im- 
prove navigation,  build  bridges,  main- 
tain churches  and  hospitals,  would  lack 
the  elements  of  both  reason  and  con- 
sistency.” 

In  Johnson  v.  Holifield  (1885)  79 

Ala.  423,  58  Am.  Rep.  596,  it  is  said  that 
it  may  be  that  a bequest  to  maintain  and 
keep  in  repair  a public  cemetery,  though 
in  perpetuity,  would  be  sustained. 

Tn  Swasey  v.  American  Bible  Soc 
(1869)  57  Me.  523,  a testamentary  pro- 
vision creating  a trust  “to  keep  in  suit- 
able repair  the  Buck  family  burying 
ground,  so  called.”  was  held  valid  as 
creating  a trust  for  a charitable  use. 

A legacy  to  a religious  society  “for 
church  in  repair  is  one  for  a charitable 
use,  within  the  meaning  of  a statute 
avoiding  a bequest  for  religious  and 
charitable  purposes  unless  made  at  least 
one  calendar  month  before  the  testator  s 
decease.  Ralston’s  Estate  (1882)  1 

Chester  Co.  Rep.  482. 

A beauest  to  a religious  society  is 
protected  bv  the  statute  of  charitable 
uses,  although  one  of  its  duties  may  be 
the  keening  in  good  order  burial  lots  or 
cemeteries.  Coit  v.  Comstock  (1883) 
51  Conn.  352,  50  Am.  Rep.  29. 

A legacy  to  a religious  society  “for 
its  benefit”  is  not  rendered  void  bv  the 
fact  that  one  of  its  purposes  is  the 
purchase  and  repair  of  burying  grounds, 
where  the  society  regards  the  providing 
and  oversight  of  hurving  grounds  as  a 
religious  dutv,  accompanying  burials  of 
the  dead  with  religious  services.  Dexter 
v.  Gardner  (1863)  7 Allen,  243. 

A testamentary  provision  for  the 
erection  of  a memorial  monument  or 
arch  in  a public  nark  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a children’s  playhouse  and 
grounds,  and  for  the  maintenance  and 
preservation  thereof  forever,  has  been 
held  to  be  for  a charitable  use,  where 
the  monument  would  contribute  to  the 
beautification  of  the  park,  and  serve  to 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
remembrance  of  the  deeds  of  distin- 
guished men,  whose  statues  were  direct- 
ed to  be  placed  thereon,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  testator  directed  to  be 
placed  upon  the  main  memorial  column  a 
bronze  statue  of  himself,  with  his  name 
underneath  in  large  letters,  and  that  the 
building  to  be  erected  should  contain  a 
memorial  tablet.  Smith’s  Estate  (1897) 
181  Pa.  109,  37  Atl.  114.  Compare 

M’Caig  v.  Glasgow  University  (1907) 
S.  C.  231,  as  digested  in  1 News,  Eng. 
Case  Law  Dig.  Supp.  p.  231,  under  T. 
supra. 

In  Knox  v.  Knox  (1876)  9 W.  Va. 


124,  where  a testatrix  gave  her  residu- 
ary estate  to  her  executors  in  trust  to  use 
the  income  in  maintaining  and  beauti- 
fying a certain  cemetery,  it  was  held 
that  the  statute  of  43  Eliz.,  of  ever  in 
force,  having  been  repealed  in  Virginia 
in  1792,  charitable  bequests  stand  on  the 
same  footing  as  others ; and  that  in  the 
present  case,  the  bequest  being  neither 
to  nor  in  trust  for  the  cemetery  corpo- 
ration, it  was  void  for  want  of  a clearly 
ascertained  beneficiary ; and  it  was  fur- 
ther intimated  that  it  was  also  void  at 
common  law  as  creating  a perpetuity. 
The  court  based  its  conclusion  that  the 
bequest  was  void  because,  as  a charity, 
it  was  indefinite  and  uncertain,  largely 
upon  the  case  of  Gallego  v.  Atty.  Gen. 
(1832)  3 Leigh,  450,  24  Am.  Dec.  650, 
which  is  postulated  upon  the  belief  that 
an  indefinite  charitable  bequest  was  un- 
enforceable at  common  law  independent 
of  the  statute  of  43  Elizabeth.  But  this 
belief  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  er- 
roneous. See  Vidal  v.  Philadelphia 
(1844)  2 How.  127,  11  L.  ed.  205,  in  which 
the  Supreme  Court,  speaking  through 
Mr.  Justice  Story,  said:  “But  very 
strong  additional  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  this  subject  by  the  recent  publica- 
tions of  the  commissioners  on  the  pub- 
lic records  in  England,  which  contain  a 
very  curious  and  interesting  collection 
of  the  chancery  records  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  earlier 
reigns.  Among  these  are  found  many 
cases  in  which  the  Court  of  Chancery 
entertained  jurisdiction  over  charities 
long  before  the  statute  of  43  Elizabeth  ; 
and  some  fifty  of  these  cases,  extracted 
from  the  printed  calendars,  have  been 
laid  before  us.  They  establish  in  the 
most  satisfactory  and  conclusive  man- 
ner that  cases  of  charities  where  there 
were  trustees  appointed  for  general  and 
definite  charities  as  well  as  for  specific 
charities  were  familiarly  known  to,  and 
acted  upon,  and  enforced  in,  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  In  some  of  these  cases 
the  charities  were  not  only  of  an  uncer- 
tain and  indefinite  nature,  but,  as  far 
as  we  can  gather  from  the  imperfect 
statement  in  the  printed  records,  they 
were  also  cases  where  there  were  either 
no  trustees  appointed,  or  the  trustees 
were  not  competent  to  take.” 

2.  As  Affected  by  Statutory  Provisions. 

A bequest  of  money  on  trust  to  apply 
the  income  toward  the  repairing  and 
keeping  in  repair  of  a parish  church- 
yard is  good  under  the  act  of  43  George 
III.,  chap.  108,  which  authorizes  gifts 
for  or  toward  inter  alia,  the  erecting, 
rebuilding,  or  repairing  of  any  church- 
yard. 
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In  Re  Douglas  (1905)  1 Ch.  279,  74 
L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  196,  92  L.  T.  N.  S.  78, 
21  Times  L.  R.  140,  it  was  held  that  the 
restriction  contained  in  the  act  of  43 
George  III,  chap.  108,  of  the  amount 
which  might  be  given  for  the  purposes 
therein  enumerated,  having  been  impli- 
edly repealed  by  § 7 of  the  mortmain 
and  charitable  uses  act  1891,  a testa- 
mentary gift  of  property  exceeding 
£500  in  value,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  churchyard,  was  a valid  charitable 
gift. 

In  Re  Pardoe  [1906]  2 Ch.  184,  75  L. 
J.  Ch.  N.  S.  455,  54  Week.  Rep.  561,  94 
L.  T.  N.  S.  567,  22  Times  L.  R.  452, 
a bequest  to  the  vicar  and  church  war- 
dens of  a certain  church,  the  income  to 


be  applied,  inter  alia,  in  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  headstones  to  the 
graves  of  pensioners  in  almshouses  at  a 
certain  place  who  should  be  buried  in 
the  churchyard,  was  held  to  be  valid 
as  being  for  repair  of  a churchyard. 

The  failure  of  a testamentary  provi- 
sion to  conform  to  a statute  authorizing 
the  owner  or  owners  of  a cemetery  to 
procure  the  appointment  of  a trustee 
who  should  be  authorized  to  receive, 
invest,  manage,  and  control  moneys  giv- 
en by  way  of  permanent  fund  or  en- 
dowment, the  income  of  which  should 
be  applied  to  the  use  and  maintenance 
of  such  cemetery,  does  not  invalidate  a 
perpetual  trust  for  the  maintenance  of 
a public  cemetery. 


In  Wisconsin  it  has  been  held  that  un- 
der Section  2081,  R.  S.  Chap.  290,  laws 
of  1883,  which  provides  that  express 
trusts  may  be  created  for  perpetually 
keeping  in  repair  and  preserving  any 
tomb,  monument  or  gravestone  or  any 
cemetery,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$2,000,  a bequest  within  the  amount 
named  to  a cemetery  association  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  building  a chapel 
on  or  near  the  said  association  cemetery 
ground  but  in  case  such  chapel  should 
not  be  built  then  upon  condition  that 
the  association  devote  the  annual  inter- 
est arising  from  the  legacy  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  cemetery  grounds,  is 
valid.  Webster  vs.  Morris  (1886)  66 
Wis.  366,  57  Am.  Rep.  278,  28  N.  W.  353. 


FINE  GRANITE  EXEDRA  WITH  DELICATE  CARVING 


The  Vanderlip  memorial  exedra 
illustrated  on  this  page  is  in  a 
number  of  respects  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting private  memorials  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  decorations  on  it  are 
regarded  as  among  the  most  delicate 
carvings  ever  executed  in  granite. 

This  memorial  was  executed  for 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  of  New  York,  to 
be  erected  in  memory  of  his  parents  in 
West  Aurora  Cemetery,  near  Chicago, 
111.  Mr.  Vanderlip  was  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  in  the  McKinley  ad- 
ministration. He  is  now  president  of 
the  New  York  Clearing  House  and  also 


president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York.  He  has  traveled  extensively 
all  over  the  world,  and  has  collected  many 
rare  art  treasures.  The  models  of  the 
carving  on  this  memorial  were  taken 
from  an  old  Italian  altar.  Mr.  Vander- 
lip purchased  this  altar  while  aboard 
and  had  it  shipped  to  his  country  place, 
and  the  models  were  made  from  the 
original.  The  monument  itself  was  de- 
signed under  the  direction  of  Albert 
Wahle,  of  New  York,  and  was  executed 
in  Winnsboro  blue  granite  by  Benisch 
Bros.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Vander- 
lip’s  original  intention  was  to  have  this 


work  cut  in  marble,  as  he  did  not  think 
that  the  work  could  be  produced  in 
granite,  but  it  has  turned  out  with  per- 
fect success  in  every  detail.  Some  of 
the  mouldings  are  very  small  fillets  % 
in.  and  beads  3/16  in.  The  carving  in 
the  panels  is  among  the  most  delicate 
ever  done  in  granite.  This  monument 
is  made  in  four  pieces,  base,  die  and 
two  cheeks.  The  cheeks  have  been 
hewn  out  of  a solid  block.  They  are 
housed  into  the  die,  thus  eliminating  all 
vertical  joints. 

The  builders  are  justly  proud  of  the 
work. 


VANDERLIP  MONUMENT,  CARVED  AFTER  OLD  ITALIAN  ALTAR. 
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CmiTERY  NOTES 


At  a recent  session  of  the  trustees 
of  Cedar  Bluff  Cemetery  Association, 
Rockford,  111.,  it  was  decided  to  fur- 
ther beautify  the  cemetery  by  setting 
out  hard  maples  along  the  drives 
and  other  ornamental  trees  and  shub- 
bery  throughout  the  grounds.  In  all 
the  new  sections,  on  lots  where  there 
are  monuments,  grave  makers  will  be 
set  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  only  one  monument  will 
be  allowed  on  a lot. 

Extension  of  the  Maury  Cemetery, 
South  Richmond,  Va.,  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  City  Council  Com- 
mittee on  Cemeteries.  The  city  owns 
a tract  adjacent  to  the  present 
grounds  which  will  be  made  over  to 
the  Cemetery  Committee. 

The  Hart  Cemetery  Association, 
Litchfield,  111.,  has  been  incorporated. 
Incorporators:  S.  Barry,  A.  D.  Simp- 
son, F.  M.  Jones. 

The  orthodox  Jews  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  have  dedicated  a cemetery  of 
eleven  acres  on  the  Piqua  road  just 
south  of  the  city  limits. 

The  drives  of  Oakland  Cemetery, 
Freeport,  111.,  are  being  improved 
with  a Tarvia  surfacing.  Some  time 
ago  a short  piece  of  tarvia  pavement 
was  placed  on  one  of  the  west  drives 
of  the  cemetery  and  the  material 
stood  well  in  spite  of  the  steep  in- 
cline of  the  drive  and  the  water  which 
rushed  over  it. 

The  Cemetery  Board  of  Bath,  Me., 
has  been  improving  the  Sewall  ex- 
tension on  the  west  side  of  Oak  Grove 
Cemetery.  New  roads  have  been 
made,  new  sections  laid  out  and  the 
reclamation  of  the  big  swamp  has  be- 
gun. 

The  board  of  Park  and  Cemetery 
commissioners  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
has  decided  to  prohibit  the  building  of 
brick  burial  vaults  in  the  local  ceme- 
teries. Recently  there  have  been  sev- 
eral suggestions  made  by  persons  own- 
ing cemetery  lots  that  they  intended 
building  vaults  made  of  brick.  Supt. 
Goebel  is  very  much  opposed  to  allow- 
ing these  structures  to  be  placed  in  the 
cemetery. 

After  an  ownership  extending  over  a 
period  of  nearly  100  years,  the  old  East 
Eleventh  Street  Cemetery,  New  York 
City,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
building  loan  operator.  The  cemetery 
which  was  opened  in  1817  is  sold  by  the 
trustees  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  the 


price  being  $357,000.  There  have  been 
no  burials  in  the  cemetery  since  1851, 
and  in  1909  the  remains  of  5,000  people 
were  transferred  °to  Calvary  Cemetery, 
Queens.  Since  then  the  plat  has  been 
used  as  a playground,  the  Cathedral 
trustees  having  loaned  it  to  the  National 
Playgrounds  Association. 

Early  last  month  vandals  went 
through  Harlington  Cemetery,  Waverly, 
la.,  overturning  monuments,  breaking 
and  defacing  many,  and  desecrating  all- 
told  some  40  graves.  It  appears  to  have 
been  perpetrated  by  one  person  only, 
whose  idea  was  simply  broadcast  de- 
struction. 

An  association  to  be  known  as  the 
Charleston,  111.,  Cemetery  Association, 
has  been  formed  in  the  town,  and  it  has 
petitioned  the  authorities  to  be  permit- 
ted to  take  over  the  old  portion  of 
the  Mound  Cemetery,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  and  beautifying  it. 

Many  interesting  matters  are  con- 
tained in  the  annual  report  of  the  Park 
Department  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for 
year  ending  March  31,  1912.  The  ef- 
fort to  exterminate  the  Brown  Tail 
Moth  and  Elm  Leaf  Beetle  cost  $6,999.53 
and  about  2,300  private  estates  were 
cleaned  and  some  2,781  street  trees.  For 
private  work  of  this  nature  28  cents  per 
hour  is  charged  for  each  man  engaged. 
About  2,781  street  trees  were  cleaned 
and  the  report  says  that  the  condition 
of  the  city  in  relation  to  the  gypsy  and 
brown  tail  moths  is  excellent.  The 
Leopard  moth  continues  to  spread  and 
does  a great  amount  of  harm  to  trees 
and  shrubs  owing  to  its  destructive 
habits,  and  unfortunately  no  reliable 
economic  remedy  has  been  found  to 
check  the  pest.  The  removal  of  125 
dead  trees  cost  $19.40  per  tree  by  con- 
tract, and  the  city  labor  removed  117 
dead  trees  and  198  stumps.  There  were 
in  all  430  dead  trees  removed  during  the 
year  and  462  young  trees  planted.  The 
total  expenditures  for  the  year  were 
$19,341.46. 

Improvements  and  Extensions 

Four  new  greenhouses  were  recently 
completed  by  the  West  Laurel  Ceme- 
tery Co.,  Pencoyd,  Pa.,  which  added  to 
their  old  plant  gives  them  ten  houses 
of  uniform  size  28x150  feet.  The 
Florist’s  Exchange  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  particulars : 

“The  service  shed,  of  wood  and  con- 
crete, is  50x300  ft.,  underneath  which 


is  a concrete  basement  of  the  same  di- 
mensions, containing  three  high  power 
return  tubular  steam  boilers,  of  the  la- 
test design  to  heat  the  range.  Coal 
bunkers  and  storage  departments  are 
also  in  this  basement.  This  department 
is  complete  in  every  detail,  even  to  the 
washroom  for  the  employees,  which 
contains  the  latest  sanitary  equipment 
of  finest  porcelain. 

Bedding  stock  is  grown  here  in  enor- 
mous quantities,  for  grave  and  design 
planting  in  this  beautiful  cemetery. 
Some  135,000  Alternantheras  are  grown 
here  and  140,000  Coleus;  half  of  this 
stock  is  already  potted  up  for  Winter 
propagation.  About  70,000  Geraniums 
were  used  last  spring,  and  a larger 
quantity  will  be  grown  for  the  coming 
year.  Altogether  100,000  Ivies  are 
grown  here  annually;  and  something 
like  17,000  Lilies  will  be  forced  for  next 
Easter.” 

The  new  office  building,  on  the  site 
of  the  old  one  that  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  is  approaching  completion. 

Forest  Cemetery,  Gadsden,  Ala.,  has 
been  cleaned  up  with  the  financial  help 
of  the  citizens,  assisted  by  city  labor. 
This  cemetery  has  suffered  long  years  of 
neglect,  but  under  more  modern  views 
on  cemetery  management  continued  im- 
provement is  expected  on  modern  ideas. 

The  contract  for  grading  and  improv- 
ing Wayne  cemetery,  near  Lucerne,  O., 
has  been  completed.  This  is  a very  old 
cemetery  containing  the  remains  of  set- 
tlers who  came  into  the  county  in  1803. 

The  women  of  the  Nichol  Cemetery 
Association,  of  Marseilles,  111.,  solved 
the  question  of  hiring  a painter  to  paint 
their  new  iron  fence  by  turning  out  and 
painting  it  themselves,  and  most  of  them 
belonged  to  the  “elite”  at  that. 

A new  brick  building  with  red  tile 
roof  has  been  completed  in  Union  cem- 
etery, Lincoln,  111. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Baraboo, 
Wis.,  Cemetery  Association  was  held 
last  month,  and  the  old  officers  were 
re-elected.  One  of  the  new  regulations 
that  has  worked  well  is  the  accumula- 
tion of  a perpetual  care  fund.  During 
the  past  year  a large  number  of  lot 
owners  have  subscribed  to  this  on  a 
basis  of  $50  for  a full  lot,  and  the  plan 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  effect- 
ive for  the  future  of  the  cemetery.  At 
the  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  spring, 
plans  are  to  be  discussed  for  the  future 
development  of  the  grounds. 

The  latest  improvement  at  Fairview 
cemetery,  Waterloo,  la.,  is  the  new  iron 
fence  which  has  been  erected  at  a cost 
of  $1,500.  In  general  style  it  harmonizes 
with  the  handsome  gates  installed  at 
the  entrance  a year  ago. 

The  Albany  Rural  cemetery,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  has  purchased  from  the 
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owner  of  Devine's  hotel  on  the  Troy 
road,  about  one  acre  of  land  north  of 
the  hotel  and  facing  the  driveway  into 
the  cemetery.  The  price  paid  is  said  to 
be  $10,000.  The  tract  will  be  laid  out 
as  a park  with  shade  trees  and  benches 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  visit  the 
cemetery. 

The  trustees  of  Crown  Hill  cemetery, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  will  construct  a new 
entrance  to  the  cemetery  at  the  inter- 
section of  Northwestern  avenue  and 
Maple  road  boulevard,  formerly  known 
as  Thirty-eighth  street.  An  approach 
drive  forty  feet  wide  is  to  be  built  into 
the  cemetery  and  an  ornamental  stone 
entrance  gate  erected.  The  drive  is  to 
be  constructed  in  such  a way  that  there 
will  be  considerable  parking  space  out- 
side the  entrance,  which  probably  will 
be  improved  by  the  park  board. 

New  Cemeteries. 

The  property  recently  purchased  from 
the  estate  of  Edward  M.  Frankenfield, 
west  of  the  city  limits  of  Easton,  Pa., 
is  to  be  converted  into  a cemetery.  The 
tract  of  land  consists  of  ten  acres  and 
a fraction.  An  application  will  be 
made  for  a charter  for  the  St.  Bernard’s 
Cemetery  Company. 

An  Act  of  Congress  passed  at  the 
last  session  appropriated  $25,000  for  the 
purchase  of  a parcel  of  land  in  Cave 
Hill  Cemetery,  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  be 
used  as  part  of  the  National  cemetery. 

The  Orthodox  Jews  of  Port  Wayne, 
Ind.,  recently  dedicated  a new  cemetery, 
three  miles  south  of  the  city. 

St.  John’s  cemetery  at  Clinton,  Mass., 
was  consecrated  on  November  17. 

Glenwood  Cemetery  Company,  Knox 
Co.,  Tenn.;  capital,  $5,000,  has  been 
chartered. 

Pierpont  Cemetery  Association,  of 
Easton,  W.  Va.,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated. 

The  St.  Jean  Baptiste  church  society, 
Lynn,  Mass.,  has  acquired  between 
seven  and  eight  acres  of  land  opposite 
the  cemetery  of  St.  Joseph’s  church,  on 
what  is  known  as  the  Peabody  road, 
for  cemetery  purposes.  The  land  is  in 
three  separate  parcels,  and  the  estima- 
ted valuation  is  $2,500. 

The  City  Commission,  of  Shreveport, 
La.,  has  authorized  the  purchase  of  the 
old  Fort  Humburg  site  for  cemetery 
purposes.  There  are  67.2  acres  in  the 
tract  and  the  price  agreed  upon  is  $600 
per  acre. 

A cemetery  association  is  forming  in 
Normal,  111.,  with  a view  to  purchasing 
a site  for  a cemetery.  Normal  has  been 
for  years  without  a cemetery,  the  inter- 
ment of  local  deceased  citizens  having 
been  made  in  Bloomington,  111. 

The  village  board  of  Manito,  111.,  has 


appointed  a committee  to  purchase  a 
parcel  of  land  south  of  the  old  ceme- 
tery as  a much  needed  addition  thereto. 

A new  cemetery  at  Orleans,  Ind.,  is 
about  completed  and  ready  for  lot 
sales. 

The  Atlanta  Cemetery  association,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  capital  $50,000,  is  developing 
a large  tract  of  land  on  the  Marietta 
and  Inman  yards  car  line  for  cemetery 
purposes.  The  land  is  being  graded  and 
walls  for  the  enclosure  of  the  property 
are  being  built.  Eight  thousand  lots 
will  be  laid  out  for  sale  at  a price  of 
$35  a lot.  The  cemetery  will  be  known 
as  the  Atlanta  Park  cemetery. 

The  trustees  for  the  Christian 
Church  of  Antioch,  Mo.,  have  filed  a 
deed  for  a seven  and  a half  acre  tract 
for  cemetery  purposes. 

Articles  of  association  have  been 
filed  for  the  Saunders  Cemetery  As- 
sociation of  Deleville,  Ind.  The  arti- 
cles provide  that  the  association  is 
not  for  profit  and  there  shall  be  no 
dividends.  The  funds  are  to  be  divid- 
ed into  a general  fund  and  endow- 
ment fund,  with  75  per  cent  of  the 
money  from  the  sale  of  lots  to  go 
into  the  latter  fund. 

The  Lakeside  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion has  purchased  a seven  acre  tract 
at  Libertyville,  111.,  for  $4,400.  Lake- 
side is  Libertyville’s  only  cemetery 
and  the  additional  land  was  purchased 
by  the  association  because  the  old  site 
is  so  fully  occupied  that  desirable  lots 
are  no  longer  obtainable. 

Brookland  Cemetery  Association, 
Brookland,  Shelby  county,  Texas,  has 
been  incorporated;  no  capital  stock. 
Incorporators:  J.  C.  Brook,  R.  D. 
Stepp,  T.  A.  Henry. 

Arcadia  Cemetery,  Jacksonville,  111., 
has  been  incorporated.  Incorporators: 
Charles  A.  Ogle,  J.  C.  Henderson,  M. 
M.  Crum. 

St.  Joseph’s  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  of  Derry,  Pa.,  has  purchased 
a plot  of  ground  of  some  18  acres,  ly- 
ing east  of  Ethel  Spring  Lake,  which 
is  being  improved  for  cemetery  pur- 
poses. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been 
filed  with  the  Indiana  secretary  of 
state  for  two  companies,  which  intend 
to  open  a new  one  hundred  acre  cem- 
etery three  miles  east  of  Irvington  on 
the  National  road.  The  Woodland 
Cemetery  Association,  with  no  capital 
stock,  is  organized  to  carry  out  the 
plans  for  operating  the  cemetery  after 
the  ground  is  purchased  from  the 
Cemetery  Company,  organized  with 
$300,000  capital  stock,  to  purchase  the 
land  from  several  present  owners. 

The  Barry  Cemetery  Company  has 


been  organized  at  Barry,  III,  with  the 
object  of  taking  over  the  charge  of  the 
cemetery,  which  has  heretofore  been  a 
city  institution. 

The  plat  for  a new  cemetery  for  Webb 
City,  Mo.,  containing  1,206  burial  lots, 
has  been  filed  with  the  county  recorder. 
It  will  be  known  as  the  Wild  Rose 
Cemetery.  The  site  consists  of  9.94 
acres  and  the  property  is  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  Home  Land  and  Loan 
Company.  The  new  cemetery  abuts  on 
two  sides  of  the  present  Webb  City 
cemetery. 

The  new  St.  Mary’s  Cemetery,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  was  dedicated  on  Sept.  15, 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  J.  S.  M.  Lynch 
preaching  the  dedicatory  sermon.  The 
new  cemetery  was  a gift  to  the  diocese 
from  the  late  Bishop  Patrick  A.  Lud- 
den.  It  is  under  the  management  of 
a board  composed  of  the  pastor  and 
one  layman  from  each  of  the  English 
speaking  parishes  in  Syracuse. 

NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL 
WORK. 

The  sixteenth  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  made  public 
December  7,  begins  with  a series  of 
short  paragraphs  in  which  some  im- 
portant agricultural  truths  are  striking- 
ly expressed.  It  proceeds  with  the  cus- 
tomary review  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  foreign  trade  of  the  year 
and  contains  some  results  of  an  investi- 
gation into  local  conditions  affecting 
agricultural  credit,  the  usual  condensed 
statements  of  the  work  of  the  bureaus 
during  the  year,  and  a long  account  of 
the  work  and  achievements  of  the  de- 
partment during  the  16  years  throughout 
which  Secretary  Wilson’s  service  has 
extended.  This  being  the  last  report 
of  Secretary  Wilson  as  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  he  devotes  a 
large  portion  of  it  to  a review  of  his 
administration  during  the  16  years  of 
his  service.  He  introduces  the  review 
by  saying:  “Sixteen  years  have  been 
of  interest  in  the  history  of  this  depart- 
ment. Bureaus  have  been  created  and 
expanded.  Lines  of  research,  investiga- 
tion, and  demonstration  have  been  mul- 
tiplied. Congress  has  piled  duty  on 
duty  from  year  to  year.  The  corps  of 
experts  needed  in  the  increasing  amount 
and  variety  of  service  has  grown  great- 
ly. The  department  has  become  a great 
agricultural  university  for  post-graduate 
work.  Discoveries  for  the  benefit  of 
farm  practices  and  improvements  of  old 
ones  have  been  countless.  The  depart- 
ment has  both  promoted  and  begun  a 
revolution  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of 
agriculture.  Its  influences  for  agricul- 
tural betterment  have  penetrated  all 
regions  of  the  national  domain.” 
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park  and  playground  addition  to  the 
Detroit  parks,  has  been  made  possible. 

Forty-three  acres  of  land  is  to  be 
added  to  Lincoln  Park,  Duluth,  Minn. 

A state  park  costing  not  less  than 
$1,500  is  about  to  be  located  on  Black 
River  Bay,  between  Sackets  Harbor  and 
Dexter,  N.  Y„  all  efforts  having  failed 
to  secure  land  for  the  park  at  Hender- 
son owing  to  the  exorbitant  price  being 
asked  for  the  land.  The  above  location 
will  make  the  park  available  for  persons 
who  do  not  own  automobiles,  Dexter 
being  reached  by  the  traction  company’s 
cars. 

A public  park  will  mark  the  spot 
where  General  Washington  crossed  the 
Delaware,  the  100  acres  of  land  having 
been  purchased  by  the  park  commission 
for  $19,000. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  of  Montesano,  Wash.,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  to  provide  pub- 
lic park  grounds  for  Montesano.  The 
property  embraces  one  of  the  choicest 
tracts  in  the  city  within  a block  of  the 
new  courthouse. 

Chesley  Island,  about  ten  miles  south 
of  the  city  limits  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
which  was  purchased  by  the  city  as  a 
dumping  place  for  garbage,  where  the 
city  raised  hogs  on  the  refuse  collected 
from  the  garbage  cans,  and  later  used 
as  a farm  on  which  feed  for  the  city’s 
live  stock  was  grown,  is  to  be  converted 
into  an  island  park.  The  city’s  land- 
scape gardener  will  make  plans  for  its 
improvement. 

Improvement  has  begun  on  McClellan 
park,  an  important  new  park  of  Daven- 
port, la.  It  comprises  17  acres  most 
beautifully  located  on  East  River  street. 
Vander  Veer  park  is  regarded  as  the 
park  of  flowers,  Fejervary  the  zoologi- 
cal park,  while  the  new  one  will  be  the 
scenic  park  with  beautiful  drives  and 
in  full  view  of  the  river. 

The  sewage  disposal  reservation  of 
Cleveland,  O.,  in  the  upper  Cuyahoga 
valley,  will  become  a 200-acre  park,  pos- 
sibly the  most  beautiful  of  all  of  the 
parks  the  city  owns,  it  is  declared.  The 
city  has  purchased  186  acres  of  the  reser- 
vation at  a cost  of  $126,000,  and  an  ad- 
ditional twenty-five-acre  tract  is  to  be 
acquired  by  condemnation  proceedings 
for  sewage  disposal  plant  purposes  which 
adjoins  the  garbage  reduction  property 
at  Willow  station. 

Mr.  Maurice  E.  Connelly,  President 
of  the  Borough  of  Queens,  New  York, 
is  reported  to  have  prepared  a bill  for 
the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  mak- 
ing cemeteries  liable  for  their  share  of 
the  cost  of  local  improvements.  A bill 
containing  these  provisions  was  consid- 
ered by  the  Board  of  Estimate  at  a re- 


cent meeting  which  was  referred  to  the 
Corporation  Counsel,  to  be  submitted  on 
behalf  of  the  city  to  the  Legislature. 
Under  the  present  law,  cemeteries  are 
not  requiied  to  pay  any  assessments 
for  the  opening,  regulating,  and  grad- 
ing of  streets  or  the  construction  of 
sewers  on  thoroughfares  abutting  on 
them  or  in  the  neighborhood,  the  con- 
sequences being  that  the  cost  of  all  such 
improvements  falls  upon  the  adjacent 
property  owners. 

A recent  decision  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Supreme  Court  on  the  Taxation  of 
cemeteries,  is  interpreted  by  Principal 
Assessor  Folsom  of  Boston  as  that  the 
personal  property  of  cemeteries  in  the 
shape  of  funds  for  the  perpetual  care  of 
lots,  etc.,  has  become  taxable  property, 
but  that  the  cemeteries,  tombs  and 
burial  rights  in  general  are  still  ex- 
empt from  taxation.  The  justices  ruled 
that  the  private  cemetery  corporation  is 
not  exempt  from  taxation  and  that  an 
abatement  of  such  taxes  is  incorrect. 
Those  cemeteries  which  are  connected 
with  a church  and  are  in  the  nature  of 
a charitable  or  benevolent  institution 
are  still  exempt  under  the  ruling  re- 
garding charitable  and  benevolent  in- 
stitutions. 

The  city  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  no 
legal  right  to  levy  an  assessment  for  a 
trunk  sewer  against  the  owners  of  a 
cemetery  is  a recent  decision  of  Judge 
Boyd  J.  Tallman,  who  gave  judgment 
for  the  cancellation  of  certain  sewer 
assessments  against  Calvary  cemetery. 
The  cemetery  was  assessed  $11,285.29 
for  the  north  trunk  sewer,  under  the 
ordinance  passed  in  August,  1907.  Ob- 
jection was  made  at  the  time  but  no 
appeal  was  then  made  to  the  courts. 
Howard  F.  Hanson,  assistant  corpora- 
tion counsel,  will  ask  the  supreme  court 
for  a ruling  on  the  Tallman  decision,  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  the  question  per- 
manently. 

Certain  citizens  of  Waycross,  Ga., 
have  submitted  a proposition  to  the  city 
council  for  possession  of  Oakland  cem- 
etery, purchased  in  recent  years,  but  al- 
ready in  use  as  a cemetery.  If  the  coun- 
cil will  sell  the  cemetery,  the  purchasers 
will  form  a cemetery  association  and 
many  improvements  will  be  made  also. 

Homewood  Cemetery  officials,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  have  recently  made  large 
purchases  of  adjacent  property  to  add 
to  their  holdings. 

The  fight  of  the  wealthy  summer  col- 
onists in  the  Great  Neck  section  of  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  a mausoleum  cemetery  at  Her- 
ricks in  the  midst  of  a beautiful  part 
of  Nassau  County,  on  Nov.  12,  resulted 
in  a victory  for  William  R.  Grace  and 
Janet  Grace,  his  wife,  in  their  suit 
against  “The  Repose  Mausoleums,  Inc,” 


Justice  Putnam  handing  down  a deci- 
sion laying  down  the  law  as  to  what  a 
“God’s  Acre”  should  really  be.  Justice 
Putnam  continues  the  injunction  against 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Nassau 
County,  restraining  them  from  giving  the 
cemetery  company  a permit  to  do  busi- 
ness. In  his  decision  Justice  Putnam 
declares  that  the  defendant  having  been 
formed  as  a business  corporation  with 
wide  and  general  commercial  powers  is 
not  and  cannot  claim  the  rights  of  a 
cemetery  corporation. 

Plans  for  fifty  years  ahead  that 
mean  an  ultimate  aggregate  outlay 
of  $20,000,000  have  been  ordered  by 
the  city  of  Edmonton,  Alta.,  from 
landscape  architects  firm,  Morrell  & 
Nichols,  of  Minneapolis.  These  plans 
have  been  prepared  tentatively  and 
forwarded  to  the  city  officials  for  ac- 
ceptance. The  plan  covers  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  city  into  the 
rural  districts,  locating  residence  dis- 
tricts, land  to  be  acquired  for  park 
and  parkway  purposes,  so-called 
zones,  restricted  and  not  restricted  as 
to  occupation,  and  sites  for  work- 
men’s houses  and  for  housing  munici- 
pal employees. 

The  city  park  board  of  Taylorville, 
111.,  has  ordered  the  city  engineer  to 
make  a survey  of  the  Manners  ground, 
near  the  Wabash  depot,  preparatory 
to  its  being  taken  over  as  a city  park. 
The  sum  of  $30,000  has  been  appro- 
priated for  making  the  park. 

CIVIC  TOUR  OF  EUROPE. 

The  American  Civic  Association  has 
arranged  a series  of  Civic  Tours  of 
Europe,  the  first  of  which  will  be  given 
during  July  and  August  of  1913.  The 
Association  invites  not  only  its  own 
members  but  also  those  practical  per- 
sons who  are  actually  interested  in  the 
betterment  of  American  cities,  to  join 
in  this  tour,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  best 
European  municipal  practice.  The  idea 
of  the  tour  conforms  closely  to  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Association,  namely,  “the 
cultivation  of  higher  ideals  of  civic  life 
and  beauty  in  America,  the  promotion 
of  city,  town  and  neighborhood  im- 
provement, the  preservation  and  devel- 
opment of  landscape,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  outdoor  art.”  Students  of  sys- 
tematic town  and  city  planning  are  par- 
ticularly invited,  to  join  the  tour.  The 
itinerary  of  the  1913  tour  is  made  to  in- 
clude only  part  of  Germany,  Belgium, 
France  and  England,  embracing  certain 
notable  examples  of  civic  advance.  Fur- 
ther details  of  the  arrangements  may 
be  had  from  the  Association’s  Tour 
Manager,  Albert  R.  Green,  31  Trinity 
Place,  Boston,  Mass. 
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TOPICAL  INDEX  to  OUTDOOR  LITERATURE 

An  Index  to  articles  on  Gardening,  Forestry,  Park,  Cemetery  and  Civic  Im- 
provement and  kindred  subjects  in  leading  general  and  special  magazines 
Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  any  magazine  or  periodical  at  club  rates  with  Park  and 
Cemetery.  Publications  in  which  articles  appear  are  listed  below,  and  referred  to  by  abbre- 
viations, thus:  S.  L.  8:67-8,  Feb.  09,  means:  Suburban  Life,  vol.  8,  pages  67-8,  February,  1909, 
Single  copies  should  be  ordered  direct  from  tne  publications  at  addresses  given  below. 

PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  USED. 


American  Botanist,  Joliet,  111.  (A.  B.), 
76c  year;  20c  copy. 

American  City,  The,  (Am.  C.),  New 

York,  $2.00  year;  25c  copy;  back  numbers, 
25c. 

American  Florist,  Chicago  (A.  F.),  $1.00 
year;  6c  copy. 

American  Homes  and  Gardens,  New 
York  (A.  H.  G.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Architectural  Record,  New  York  (Arch. 
Rec.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Art  and  Progress  (A.  & P.).  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.;  $1.60  yr.;  single  copy  15c. 

Beautiful  Homes  (B.  H.),  St.  Louis, 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Florist,  The,  Peterboro,  Ont., 
Can.  (C.  F.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Municipal  Journal,  Montreal 
(C.  M.  J.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Conservation,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Cons.), 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Country  Life  In  America,  New  York 

City  (C.  L.  A.),  $4.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Country  Gentleman,  Philadelphia,  (C. 
G.),  $1.50  year:  20c  copy. 

Century  Magazine,  New  York  City 
(Cent.),  $4.00  year;  35c  copy. 

Chautauquan,  The,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
(ChauL),  $2.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Craftsman,  The,  New  York  City  (Cr.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Embalmers’  Monthly,  Chicago  (E.  M.), 
tl.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Fern  Bulletin,  Joliet,  111.  (F.  B.),  75c 
year;  20c  copy. 

Florists'  Exchange,  New  York  City  (F. 
E.),  $1.00:  single  copy,  5c. 

Florists’  Review,  Chicago  (F.  R.),  $1.00 
year;  5c  copy. 

Forest  Leaves,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (For. 
L.  1.  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Fruit  Grower  (F.  G.).  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
$1.00  a year:  10c  copy. 

Gardener’s  Chronicle  of  America,  Jersey 


Civic  Improvement,  Home  Grounds. 

Canberra,  the  New  Capital  City  of 
Australia,  W.  B.  Griffin’s  Plan  for,  by 
J.  E.  M.  illlust.  Arch.  Rec.  32:433-30. 
November,  1912. 

Public  Buildings  and  Public  Areas  in 
Villages,  by  Daniel  A.  Clarke.  Am.  C. 
7:433.  November,  1912. 

Practical  Detail  of  City  Planning,  by 
Felix  Hunt.  Illust.  Am.  C.  7 :411-15. 
November,  1912. 

Satellite  Cities,  by  G.  R.  Taylor,  illust. 
Survey.  29 :13-24.  October  5,  1912. 
Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Exhibition  Garden,  Our,  by  Mertens 
Brothers.  Illust.  G.  K.  14:317-18.  No- 
vember, 1912.  (German). 

Fall  Planting  for  the  Permanent 
Flower  Garden,  by  G.  Teall.  Illust.  A. 
H.  G.  9:344-8.  October,  1912. 

Miniature  Wild  Gardens.  House 
Beautiful.  32:30.  October,  1912. 

November  Suggestions.  House  Beau- 
tiful. 32:116.  September,  1912. 

Putting  the  Garden  to  Bed  for  the 
Winter,  by  S.  A.  Hamilton.  Delineator. 
80 :357.  November,  1912. 

Pergolas  of  Pleasing  Design  and  Pro- 
portions. A.  H.  G.  9 :354-5.  October, 
1912. 


City,  N.  J.  (G.  C.  A.),  $1.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
(G.  M.),  $1.60  year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Gardening,  Chicago  (Gard.),  $2.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Gartenkunst,  die,  Frankfurt.  Germany 
(German),  G.  K.,  $4.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Good  Roads,  New  York  (G.  R.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Horticulture,  Boston  (Hort.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy.  5c. 

House  Beautiful  (H.  B.),  Chicago;  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

House  and  Garden,  Philadelphia  (H.  G.), 
$5.00  year:  60c  copy. 

Independent,  The,  New  York  (Ind.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Landscape  Architecture  (L.  A.),  Har- 
risburg, Pa.;  $2.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Minnesota  Hoi  ticulturist,  Minneapolis 
(M.  H.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Moeller’s  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeitung, 
Erfurt,  Germany,  (German),  M.  D.  G., 
$3.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Municipal  Engineering,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  (M.  E.),  $3  00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  New 
York  (M.  J.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
26c. 

Monumental  News,  Chicago  (M.  N.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

National  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(N.  N.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy.  10c. 

Revue  Horticole,  Paris  (Rev.  Hort.), 
French,  $4.50  year;  50c  copy. 

Scientific  American,  New  York  (Scl. 
Am.),  $3.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Suburban  Life,  New  York  (S.  L.),  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

Survey,  New  York  (Sur.),  $2.00  year; 
10c  copy. 


Picturesque  Garden  Features  Suitable 
for  Modern  Homes,  by  E.  C.  Graham, 
illust.  Cr.  23:99-101.  October,  1912. 

Planning  the  Home  Grounds  for 
Beauty  and  Comfort,  by  R.  R.  Root, 
illust.  Cr.  23:88-94.  October,  1912. 

Rock  Gardens  in  England,  by  K. 
Kuhlman.  Illust.  M.  D.  G.  (German). 
27:548-9.  November  16,  1912. 

Spirit  of  the  Garden,  by  Ida  M.  H. 
Starr,  illust.  G.  M.  16:193-4.  Decem- 
ber, 1912. 

Sixty  Suggestions  for  New  Gardens, 
by  Wilhelm  Miller.  Illust.  G.  M.  16: 
197-200.  December,  1912. 

Villa  Grassel,  Garden  of,  by  Karl 
Dietrich.  Illust.  M.  D.  G.  (German) 
517-20.  November  2,  1912. 

Parks,  Cemeteries,  Public  Grounds. 

Bridges,  Rustic,  of  Stone  and  Wood 
by  A.  Porter.  Illust.  C.  L.  A.  22  :39-40. 
October  1,  1912. 

Mahlsdorf  Cemetery  in  Berlin,  Com- 
petitive Designs  for.  Illust.  M.  D.  G. 
(German)  27:511-12.  October  26,  1912. 

Park  Development,  Intensive,  by 
Ralph  R.  Root.  Illust.  Am.  C.  7:417-21. 
November,  1912. 

Roads,  Best,  at  Least  Cost,  by  J.  E. 
Pennybacker.  Illust.  World’s  Work, 


New  York.  24:679-87.  October,  1912. 

Roads,  Good,  Profit  of,  by  L.  W. 
Page.  World’s  Work.  24 :675-9.  Octo- 
ber, 1912. 

Urn  Cemetery  in  Mainz,  Prize  De- 
signs for.  Illust.  M.  D.  G.  (German). 
27 :520-l.  Illust.  November  2,  1912. 

Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants. 

Autumn  Tree  Aspects,  by  E.  E.  Shaw. 
C.  L.  A.  22:58.  October  1,  1912. 

Bolivia,  New  Species  from,  by  H.  H. 
Rusby.  Bulletin  of  New  York  Botani- 
cal Garden.  8:89-137.  November  23, 
1912. 

Conifers,  How  to  Grow  and  Plant  in 
the  Northeastern  States,  by  C.  R.  Pettis. 

G.  C.  A.  16 :232-4.  November,  1912. 
Evergreens  on  the  Farm,  by  George 

H.  Whiting.  Illust.  M.  H.  40 :441-3. 
December,  1912. 

Forest  Trees,  Characteristics  of  Our. 
A.  B.  18:103-9.  November,  1912. 

Flora,  Summer,  of  the  Chicago 
Plain,  by  Willard  N.  Clute.  A.  B.  18 : 
97-100.  November,  1912. 

Hawthorns,  the  Romance  of  Our,  by 
John  Dunbar.  Illust.  16:189-92.  Decem- 
ber, 1912. 

Horticulture,  Individuality  a Factor 
in  the  Advance  of,  by  Richard  Rothe 
Hort.  16 :709.  November  23,  1912. 

Lightning  and  Our  Forests.  Sci.  Am. 
107:329.  October  19,  1912. 

Oaks,  Pin.  Illust.  N.  N.  20:397-8. 
November,  1912. 

Polyporaceae  of  Mexico,  by  W.  A. 
Murrill.  Bulletin  New  York  Botanical 
Garden  8:137-54.  November  23,  1912. 

Paleobotany  of  the  Cretaceous  For- 
mation in  New  York  on  Long  Island — 
— No.  3,  by  Arthur  Hollick.  Bulletin 
New  York  Botanical  Garden.  8:154-65. 
November  23,  1912. 

Propagation  of  Hardy  Perennials,  by 
William  Lamb.  N.  N.  20:399-400.  No- 

vember, 1912. 

Secret  of  the  Big  Trees,  by  E.  Hunt- 
ington. Illust.  Harper’s  Weekly.  125: 

292-302.  July,  1912. 

Tree  Pluck,  by  T.  L.  Hoover.  Illust. 
C.  L.  A.  23:78.  November,  1912. 

Vines,  Their  Use  and  Care,  by  E.  H. 
Clark.  Illust.  House  Beautibul.  32: 

136-7.  October,  1912. 

Books,  Reports,  Etc.,  Received. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Na- 
tional Conference  on  City  Planning 
have  just  been  issued  in  book  form  as 
a handsome  volume  of  some  200  pages, 
givnig  in  detail  all  of  the  valuable  mat- 
ter presented  at  this  conference.  The 
principal  addresses  are  printed  in  full 
in  the  volume  and  the  chief  discussions 
so  fully  summarized  that  practically 
the  entire  business  transacted  is  here 
in  print.  The  volume  is  at  once  a 
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resume  of  this  most  important  meet- 
ing and  a compendium  of  the  latest 
thought  on  the  subject  of  modern  city 
planning.  The  volume  was  published 
by  subscription  at  $2  a copy  and  there 
are  some  copies  that  may  still  be  had 
at  this  price  from  the  Secretary,  Flavel 
Shurtleff,  19  Congress  street,  Boston, 

The  Forest  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington  has 
just  issued  Bulletin  113  on  “Methods 
and  Apparatus  for  the  Prevention  and 
Control  of  Forest  Fires,”  by  Daniel  W. 
Adams,  forest  examiner  of  the  depart- 
ment. It  is  an  interesting  monograph 
of  some  thirty  pages  with  many  illus- 
trations of  the  work  of  forest  fire  fight- 
ing and  the  implements  used  by  the  for- 
esters in  this  work. 

“Benefits  of  Improved  Roads,”  Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin  No.  505  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Purdue  University  Agriculture  Ex- 
periment Station : “Commercial  Feed- 
ing Stuffs,”  Bulletin  No.  161,  Vol.  16, 
August,  1912. 

PUBLISHERS’  NOTES. 

Chas.  B.  Jefferson,  superintendent 
West  Laurel  Hill  cemetery,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  has  sufficiently  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  accident  which  befell 
him  some  months  ago  to  resume  his 
duties.  He  informs  us  he  has  a per- 
manent dislocation  of  the  right  shoulder 
which  will  prevent  a full  use  of  the 
arm.  Mr.  Jefferson  desires  to  express 
his  appreciation  to  the  members  of  the 
A.  A.  C.  S.  for  the  telegram  of  sym- 
pathy sent  to  him  during  the  Milwau- 
kee convention. 

Charles  Crain,  superintendent  of 
Green  Lawn  Cemetery,  Tiffin,  O.,  sends 
us  three  photographs  of  two  elm  trees 
that  had  joined  together  at  10  feet 
above  the  ground  and  the  union  of 
which  is  perfect.  Above  the  junction 
there  is  but  one  large  trunk  which  does 
not  show  any  sign  of  being  formed 
from  two  trees.  One  of  the  photos 
shows  a limb  which  has  again  formed 
union  with  the  main  trunk.  This  tree 
stands  in  a pasture  at  Tiffin,  O.  Old 


IRIS,  PHLOX,  PEONY 


A Field  of  Iris 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 

For  Fall  Planting, 

PEONIES — 3 to  5 eye  division,  splendid  varie- 
ties for  Parks  and  Cemeteries.  110  varieties. 
PHLOX  - Field-grown,  35  varieties;  fine  assort- 
ment of  colors ; some  choice  new  varieties. 
IRIS— German,  17  named  choice  varieties; 

Japan,  12  varieties,  single  and  double. 
YUCCA— Filamentosa,  3 year  clumps. 

Write  in  official  capacity  for  Free  Price  List 
with  Special  Prices  to  Park  and  Cemetery 
Superintendents.  Address  the 

FRANK  H.  WILD  FLORAL  CO. 
Sarcoxie,  Missouri 


"High-Pressure 
prayers  jorSfede  Trees 


We  have  given  special  thought  to  the  manu- 
facture of  pumps  developing  sufficient  pressure 
to  thoroughly  spray  shade  trees  in  parks,  cem- 
eteries, along  city  streets,  etc.  Deming  outfits, 
therefore,  are  particularly  adapted  to  that 
work — they  develop  high  pressures,  even  when 
supplying  eight  or  more  nozzles. 

Demieg  Power  Sprayers 

are  the  choice  of  park  superintendents,  com- 
missioners and  owners  of  great  estates.  Deming 
outfits  are  durable  and  efficient;  all  working 
parts  are  brass,  and  the  rigid  construction 
prevents  lose  motion  between  pump  and  engine. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  specifications, 
blue-prints,  and  estimates.  We  make  pumps 
for  all  uses;  general  agencies  in  principal  cities. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 
830  Depot  Street,  Salem,  Ohio 


1 Parft  and  Cemetery  The  best  Medium 
..  for  keeping  before 

Park  and  Cemetery  Superintendents. 


Superintendents  of  Parks  and  Cemeteries 

Will  be  pleased  to  find  a large  assortment  of 
seedling  and  transplanted 

Trees  for  Woodland  Planting 

Carefully  raised  under  local  conditions,  also  seeds  of  Deciduous  and 
Evergreen  Trees  at  the  nurseries  and  seedhouse  of 

THE  NORTH  EASTERN  FORESTRY  COMPANY 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


EXCELSIOR  RUST  PROOF  WIRE  FENCES 

Are  the  Only  RUST  PROOF  Fences  Made 

WRIGHT  WIRE  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Branches  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco 


1,000  CEMETERIES 


are  usingour  method  for  keeping  their  Records 

of  Burials,  Location  of  Graves,  etc.  Descrip- 
tive Circulars  sent  on  request.  f 
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The  New  Bomgardner 
Mausoleum  Elevator 


No.  1 


No.  2 


'T'HESE  illustrations 
taken  from  the  same 
point  show  how  the  new 
Bomgardner  Mausoleum 
Elevator  can  be  adjusted  to 
meet  all  conditions. 

In  illustration  No.  1 the  casket  is 
being  placed  in  the  top  or  fifth 
crypt,  while  No.  2 shows  the 
same  elevator  reduced  in  height 
to  7 feet  6 inches,  and  the  casket 
is  being  rolled  into  a lower  crypt. 

The  casket  is  moved  by  means  of 
rolls  upon  which  it  rests,  the 
operator  turning  a crank  and 
quietly  moving  the  casket  forward 
into  its  last  resting  place. 

This  elevator  can  be  made  for  a 
six  or  even  seven  crypt  mauso- 
leum, as  may  be  required. 

We  also  make  a special  elevator 
for  private  mausoleums. 


For  Further  Particulars,  Write  the 


Bomgardner  Manufacturing  Company 


Cleveland  sixth  city 
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citizens  could  give  no  history  of  it 
more  than  that  50  years  ago  the  two 
trees  were  both  about  as  large  as  a 
man’s  leg. 

The  ‘'Recreation  Bulletin,”  published 
by  Municipal  Athletic  Association,  6 
Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  will  af- 
ford considerable  inspiration  towards 
trying  what  walking  and  other  athletic 
exercises  may  do  in  maintaining  health 
combined  with  much  pleasure  in  the  ef- 
fort. A copy  may  be  secured  for  per- 
usal by  inclosing  a 2-cent  stamp  to  the 
above  address,  and  the  ‘‘Bulletin”  will 
give  many  suggestions  applicable  to 
other  cities  and  localities  besides  Bos- 
ton. 

We  have  pleasure  in  recording  the 
receipt  of  an  invitation  to  the  twenty- 
third  annual  banquet  given  by  the  Mis- 
souri Botanical  Garden  to  gardeners. 
Florists  and  Nurserymen  provided  for 
in  the  will  of  Henry  Shaw.  It  was  held 
this  year  at  the  Washington  Hotel,  St. 
Louis,  on  December  13th.  This  is  an 
annual  occurrence  of  very  great  inter- 
est to  those  associated  with  plant  life 
and  industry,  and  yearly  emphasizes  the 
wisdom  of  the  departed  philanthropist. 

Experience  is  the  best  teacher.  E. 
G.  Mendenhall,  horticulturist,  Kin-> 
mundy,  111.,  says  he  has  saved  valu- 
able trees  by  using  Elastic  Pruning 
Paint.  It  is  harmless  to  the  wood, 
and  is  useful  in  preventing  decay,  cur- 
ing fungus  growth,  etc.  Mr.  Menden- 
hall has  been  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  Southern 
Illinois  twenty-six  years  and  has  had 
a wide  experience  with  both  shade  and 
fruit  trees. 


OBITUARY. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of 
Mr.  Peter  Oliver  Sharpless,  whose 
name,  in  connection  with  his  40  years’ 
of  trusteeship  of  Marion  Cemetery, 
Marion,  O.,  has  often  appeared  in  these 
columns.  He  died  suddenly  early  one 
morning,  last  month,  of  paralysis  of  the 
heart,  seated  in  his  buggy  near  his  home 
in  Marion,  on  the  point  of  driving  off 
alone  into  the  country-.  Mr.  Sharpless 
belonged  to  the  seventh  generation  from 
John  Sharpless,  who,  with  his  famliy, 
came  over  from  England  with  William 
Penn’s  colony.  He  was  born  on  May 
16,  1834,  in  Columbia  county,  Pa.,  and 
came  to  Marion  in  1844,  and  beginning 
to  work  in  1848,  he  remained  in  suc- 
cessful business  in  Marion,  with  an 
interim  of  six  years  from  1857  to  1863, 
which  was  passed  in  Richland  county, 
until  his  retirement  in  1901.  The  de- 
lights of  his  life  appeared  to  be  the 
Marion  Cemetery,  to  which  he  devoted 
much  of  his  time,  and  in  which  he  had 
been  the  commanding  figure.  In  1857 


The  Waller  Vault 

made  from  specially  selected  fine 
grain  stone.  We  guarantee  quality, 
workmanship  and  prompt  shipment. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices.  Grave  covers  or  unfinished  vault  stock 
furnished  when  wanted. 

The  Waller  Bros.  Stone  Co  • y McDermott,  Ohio 


WHITE  GLAZED 

TERRA-COTTA 

GRAVE  and  LOT  MARKERS 


DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 


Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO.,  Ravenna,  Ohio 

(Successors  to  M.  B.  Mishler  and  Mishler  Bros.) 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers. 


Made  3 inch,  3)4  inch,  4 inch  and  5 inch  diameters,  8,  10  and  12  inch  lengths,  and  all  kinds  of  top  marks 
Nearly  white  in  color  and  practically  everlasting.  Made  under  HAASE  CONCRETE  WKS 
Patents  No.  680,432  and  734,854.  For  circulars  and  prices.  Address  OAK  PARK.  ILL. 

Cemeteries  West  of  Rockies  Address.  LEO  G.  HAASE,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


GALVANIZED 

(THEY  NEVER  RUST) 


CAST  IRON  GRAVE  & LOT  MARKS 


BOUQUET  HOLDERS,  CROSSES,  ETC. 


MARKS  FOR 
NUMBERING 
GRAVES,  LOTS 
& SECTIONS 


BERGER  MFG.  CO.  “H" 

STA.  A.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  REQUEST 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING--  = By  F.  A.  Waugh 

An  admirable  treatise  on  the  general  principles  governing  outdoor  art,  with 
many  suggestions  for  their  application  to  the  commoner  problems  of  gardening. 
Illustrated,  12  mo.  Cloth;  price,  $0.50.  Sent  postpaid  by 

R.  J;  HAIGHT.  440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
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he  married  Miss  Martha  M.  McIntyre, 
a native  of  Massachusetts,  who  died  in 
1898.  He  also  took  a deep  interest  in 
the  Ohio  Association  of  Cemetery  Su- 
perintendents, and  the  event  of  his  life, 
so  devoted  was  he  to  cemetery  improve- 
ments, was  the  meeting  of  that  associ- 
ation in  Marion  two  years  ago.  Those 
who  knew  him  personally  say  it  was 
an  inspiration  to  be  in  his  company, 
and  he  was  to  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  the  example  of  a goodly  man. 

THE  COVER  ILLUSTRATION. 

The  illustration  shown  on  the  cover 
of  this  issue  shows  a park  fence  re- 
cently furnished  by  the  Stewart  Iron 
Works  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  for  De- 
Witt  Clinton  Park  New  York  City. 

The  fence  was  made  of  1 in.  square 
upright  bars  placed  square  in  three 
rails,  of  2 y2  x J4  in.  solid.  The  fence 
was  6 ft.  high  and  made  in  panels  8 ft. 
long.  At  the  end  of  each  panel  is  a 
line  post  of  1J4  in.  square  with  a heavy 
ornamental  malleable  head.  These  line 
posts  were  set  in  a cast  base  weighing 
50  lbs.  At  the  corners  and  ends  a heavy 
Newel  Post  was  used. 

Besides  furnishing  the  outside  fence, 
the  Stewart  Company  furnished  several 
thousand  feet  for  the  inside  enclosures, 
dividing  off  play  grounds,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  photo. 

The  DeWitt  Clinton  Park  is  one  of 
the  finest  play  grounds  in  New  York 
City. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  parks  and 
play  grounds  this  firm  has  enclosed 
with  Iron  Fencing  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  7,500  ft.  of  fence  furnished 
did  not  include  the  pipe  railing  which 
was  extra. 

AMERICAN  CIVIC  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Continued  from  page  239 
their  section  was  not  treated  in  the  same 
way.  They  forgot  that  they  had  signed 
petitions  against  it.” 

Ambassador  Janies  Bryce  was  unan- 


imously elected  honorary  life  member 
of  the  association.  The  following  of- 
ficers were  re-elected: 

J.  Horace  McFarland,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
president. 

John  Nolen,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  first  vice- 
president. 

William  B.  Howland,  New  York,  treas- 
urer. 

Richard  B.  Watrous,  Washington,  D.  C., 
secretary. 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Philadelphia; 
George  B.  Dealey,  Dallas,  Texas;  Charles  H. 
Wacker,  Chicago;  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Biddle, 
Carlisle,  Pa. ; George  W.  Marsten,  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  and  J.  Lockie  Wilson,  Toronto,  vice- 
presidents. 

And  the  following  members  of  the  execu- 
tive board:  William  P.  Bancroft,  Wilming- 
ton, Del. ; Henry  A.  Barker,  Providence,  R. 
I.;  Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman,  Washington, 
D.  C. ; Leroy  J.  Boughner,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  Frank  Chapin  Bray,  New  York;  Ar- 


Lansing  - Advance  Mortar 
Mixer  and  Concrete  Mixer 

Write  for  Catalog  P.  M. 

LANSING  COMPANY 

Formerly  the  Lansing  Wheelbarrow  Co. 

29  Division  Street  Lansing,  Mich. 


Planting  Contracts 

We  are  among  the  largest  growers  of  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants  In  America.  Hardy  va- 
rieties a specialty.  We  employ  a competent  land- 
scape gardener  for  the  service  of  our  large  patron- 
age. Cemetery  and  Park  Organizations  are  invited 
to  correspond  relative  to  eitherPLANNiNG  or  Plant- 
ing, or  both.  We  will  be  pleased  to  make  estimates 
on  any  proposition. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Est.  1868.  Lake  City,  Minn.  1200  Acres 


Charles  W.  Leavitt,  Jr. 

CIVIL  AND  LANDSCAPE 
ENGINEER 

Town  Planning,  Parks,  Cemeteries,  Insti- 
tutions, etc.  Development  of  Estates,  Real 
Estate  Sub-Division,  Water  Supply, 
Sewerage  and  Pavements. 

220  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


You  Need  It 

You  need  our  list  of  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs.  The  largest 
ever  issued  by  anyone.  We  repre- 
sent hundreds  of  the  best  nurseries 
in  the  United  States. 

Send  us  your  want  list 

HORTICULTURAL  SALES  CO. 

Sterretts,  Ala. 


nold  W.  Brunner,  New  York;  H.  K.  Bush- 
Brown,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Mrs.  Caroline 
Bartlett  Crane,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Charles 
M.  Dow,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ; Mrs.  James 
Swan  Frick,  Baltimore;  Miss  Zona  Gale, 
Portage,  Wis. ; Edward  Hatch,  Jr.,  New 
York;  Harold  J.  Howland,  Montclair,  N.  J. ; 
Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson,  New  York;  Mrs.  A. 
E.  McCrea,  Chicago,  111.;  Miss  Louise  Klein 
Miller,  Cleveland,  O. ; J.  C.  Nicholas,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. ; John  H.  Patterson,  Dayton, 
O. ; Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Brookline, 
Mass.;  George  Stephens,  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
and  Rev.  A.  H.  Scott,  Berth,  Ont. 


Save  Your  Shade  and  Fruit  Trees 

By  Using 

Elastic  Pruning  Paint 

Saves  Girdled  Trees,  heals  Cuts  and  Wounds, 
Prevents  Decay,  Stops  Bleeding  in  Pruning, 
Cures  Fungus  Growth. 

A Positive  and  Effectual  Remedy  for  the  Treatmeut 
of  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees  when  Damaged 

Use  Any  Time  of  the  Year 
For  Prices  and  Circular 

E.  G.  Mendenhall,  d.  Kinmundy,  III. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


WHY 


buy  expensive 
markers  when 
you  can  make  your 
own  at  a very  low  cost  on  the 

Lawson  Cement  Marker  Outfit  ? 

No  better  marker  can  be  found 
or  made. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  price 

Bellett  Lawson,  Jr. 

Care  ELMWOOD  CEMETERY 
River  Grove,  III. 


It*  WITTEN 

Automatic  Dump  Cart 

Just  What  You  Have  Been 
Looking  For 

A necessity  for  Farm- 
, Fruit  Growers, 
Livery 
Stables, 
Cemeteries,  Golf 
Clubs,  Dairies, 
Stockmen,  Con- 
tractors and  all  man- 
ufacturing plants. 

Send  today  for  free 
illustrated  booklet  telling  all  about  this 
labor-saving  cart. 

Baker  Mfg.  Co., S 83  Hunter  BMg.,  Chicago,  HI. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADS 

I o cents  a line  each  insertion:  b words  to  a 
line:  minimum  jtrice  50  cents . Cory  must 
reach  us  by  the  8th  of  the  month. 


EVERGREENS  for  Grave  Covering, 
our  specialty.  Book  orders  early  for  your 
fall  supply.  Lowest  Prices  and  Best 
Quality  our  motto.  TRY  US.  Any  sized 
order  accepted.  Correspondence  solicited. 
DELTA  EVERGREEN  CO.,  Isabella, 
Mich. 


Hardwood  Ashes. 

No.  1 Canadian  Unleached  Hardwood 
Ashes,  nature’s  own  Fertilizer  for  grass. 
No  fertilizer  equals  my  Ashes,  price  and 
frt.  rates  quoted,  correspondence  solicit- 
ed, George  Stevens,  104  Douro  St.,  Pet- 
erboro,  Ontario,  Canada. 

WANTED  1 

Park  Superintendent  Wanted 

Applications  for  the  position  of  City 
Park  Superintendent  will  be  received  by 
the  City  Commissioners  up  to  January  1, 
1913.  Applicants  to  state  experience  and 
give  references. 

G.  A.  Mantle, 

L.  A.  Thornton, 
City  Commissioners. 

City  of  Regina, 

Saskatchewan,  Canada. 


Wanted:  Position  by  an  Agricultural 

College  graduate,  with  six  years’  practical 
experience  in  agricultural,  horticultural 
and  landscape  lines.  Address:  "X.  Y.  Z.,” 
care  Park  and  Cemetery. 


A reliable,  experienced  man  wants  posi- 
tion as  Superintendent  or  Manager  of  a 
cemetery.  State  size  of.  cemetery  and 
salary.  Address:  “Superintendent,”  4628 
Green  St.,  Germantown,  Phila.  Pa. 


Situation  Wanted:  By  competent  Cem- 
etery Superintendent  with  several  years’ 
experience  in  a modern  cemetery.  Mar- 
ried. References  furnished.  Address: 
“Ohio,”  c^re  Park  and  Cemetery. 


“Ohio”  Stone  Grave  Vaults 


Used  and  recommended  by  leading  cemeteries. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  full  information. 


SOUTHERN  OHIO  VAULT  CO. 

Quarries  and  Mills  at  McDermott,  O.  General  Offices,  Columbus,  O. 


g%  | I T F for  interior  of  Mausoleums. 

1 \ 1 fl  1 1“  for  Vaults  of  AH  Kinds. 

1 ^ L fa  I for  Blackboards  and  Roofing. 

STRUCTURAL  SLATE 

jM- 

of  all  kinds.  Write  us  for  quotations. 

: - 

* Bangor  Structural  Slate  Co.,  Bangor?upenna: 

Grave  Linings, 

colors  and  prices  to  suit 
everybody. 

Grave  Tents, 

made  to  order.  Our  olive 
green  tents  blend  with 
nature  and  take  away 
the  fair  ground  appear- 
ance  of  the  ordinary 
tent. 

Dirt  Covers, 

Our  olive  green  duck 
dirt  covers  last  four 
times  as  long  as  any  oil 
cloth  cover  and  always 
look  better. 

Casket  Linings, 

all  styles  and  at  reason- 
able prices.  Green  and 
grey  crex  for  around  the 
grave. 

LOWERING  DEVICES,  CEMETERY 
TRUCKS,  CASKET  RACKS,  and  a 

full  line  of  all  undertakers 
supplies. 

Doddridge  Grave 
Decorating  Co. 

Milton,  Ind. 


BOOKS  FOR  LANDSCAPE  GARDENERS 

SEND  FOR  LIST 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  440  So.  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


"OLD  RELIABLE.”  Folds  into  a small  space.  Quickly  adjusted 
and  makes  fine  appearance.  Always  ready.  There's  none  just 
like  it.  Weiaht  75  lbs.  Finished  fine  as  funeral’car. 

We  want  your  orders.  Our  low  price  will  astonish  you.  We  can  SHOW  YOU 
thousands  of  testimonials  from  the  most  prominent  funeral  directors. 


STOP! 


LOOK! 

This  is  a grave 
proposition 


LISTEN! 


WE  DEMONSTRATE  and  have  proven  to  the  world  that 
we  manufacture  the  most  complete  Casket  Lowering 
Device  on  earth.  We  use  double  clamp  friction  brakes, 
work  automatically  together.  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE, 
EASY  TO  HANDLE  and  ELEGANTLY  FINISHED. 
Our  Grave  Linings  are  fine.  We  are  pioneer  manufac- 
turers in  the  Lowering  Device  business  and  show  you  the 
New  Telescoping  Device  and  the  Old  Reliable.  You  will 
make  no  mistake.  Take  your  choice.  Buy  the  best — 
DO  IT  NOW. 

NO  CENTER  DETACHERS  IN  EITHER  DEVICE,  there- 
fore impossible  to  have  an  accident.  Webbing  detaches 
ONLY  when  casket  is  at  BOTTOM  of  grave. 

4-8  sold  in  City  of  "Detroit — oxler  375  sold  in  Michigan 
And  thousands  throughout  the  world 

U.  S.  Government.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  and  many  others  have  adopted  its  use.  The  Ovid 
Lowering  Device  leads  because  it  is  reliable  and  as  necess- 
ary as  a Funeral  Car 

Folding  Device  Works  Ovid,  Mich. 
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Press  Comments  on 
Modern  Park  Cemeteries 


FROM  SUBURBAN  LIFE  MAGAZINE. 

“Mr.  Weed  is  a landscape  architect 
who  has  covered  the  question  of  land- 
scape work  as  applied  to  cemeteries  in 
a thoroughly  practical  and  concise  man- 
ner. Many  cemetery  superintendents 
have  aided  in  furnishing  photographs 
and  material  for  the  volume,  which 
should  stand  as  a text-book  on  the  sub- 
ject for  a long  time  to  come." 

FROM  THE  EVENING  TELEGRAM, 
PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

"Mr.  Weed  has  given  the  public  an  in- 
structive course  in  cemetery  planning, 
maintenace  and  preservation.  Interest- 
ing bits  from  history,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  are  sandwiched  into  broad 
study  course.  A liberal  effort  has  been 
made  to  have  mankind  get  away  from 
costly,  wasteful  traditions  in  commem- 
oration of  the  dead,  and  to  view  not 
only  the  burial  ground,  but  the  funeral 
rites  as  fully  respectful  when  simplified 
and  made  to  conform  to  the  greatest 
security  of  the  living.  While  treating 
cemeteries  as  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  book,  Mr.  Weed  has  made  a brief, 
forceful  argument  for  incineration." 

FROM  WALLACE'S  FARMER,  DES 
MOINES,  IOWA. 

"While  MODERN  PARK  CEMETER- 
IES deals  with  somewhat  more  preten- 
tious cemeteries  than  prevail  in  the 
country,  it  will  be  found  full  of  helpful 
suggestions  to  all  who  have  anything  to 
do  with  country  cemeteries  or  who  have 
an  ambition  to  make  them  more  pre- 
sentable and  beautiful.  It  will  be  found 
especially  valuable  to  those  who  have 
the  duty  of  planning  for  new  cemeter- 
ies." 

FROM  THE  WESTERN  UNDERTAK- 
ER. 

"MODERN  PARK  CEMETERIES  is 
the  first  text-book  on  cemeteries  that 
has  ever  been  published  and  the  author 
who  has  had  practical  experience  in 
planning  cemeteries  and  organizing  cem- 
etery associations,  has  given  many  ex- 
cellent suggestions  that  will  be  helpful 
in  the  improvement  of  old  cemeteries  as 
well  as  in  starting  new  ones.  Every 
phase  of  the  subject  is  discussed  in  the 
18  chapters,  interspersed  with  suggestive 
illustrations.  It  will  stimulate  interest 
among  those  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  condition  of  their  cemeteries,  and 
will  be  a great  help  in  correcting  the 
mistakes  that  have  been  made  in  plan- 
ning and  conducting  the  resting  places 
of  the  dead." 

FROM  THE  CASKET. 

"It  presents  a comprehensive  table  of 
contents,  embodying  the  latest  and  most 
highly  approved  ideas  and  plans  in  cem- 
etery construction  and  adornment,  and 
is  profusely  illustrated.  It  is  a work 
that  merits  attention  and  is  authorative 
on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats." 


R.  J.  Haight, 

440  S.  Dearborn  St., 

Chicago. 

Enclosed  find  $1 .60  for  which 
send  me  “MODERN  PARK 
CEMETERIES ” 

Name 

Town 

State 


“For  excellent  suggestions  in  the  way 
of  the  ideal  Cemetery,  permit  me  to 
recommend  ‘Modern  Park  Ceme- 
teries,’ by  Howard  Evarts  Weed, 
cemetery  landscape  architect.” 

From  an  address  on  “The  Ideal 
Cemetery,”  by  Wm.  Falconer, 
Superintendent  of  Allegheny  Cem- 
tery,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Modern  Park  Cemeteries 

By  HOWARD  EVARTS  WEED,  M.  S.,  Landscape  Architect 

A New  Text  Book  on  Modern  Cemetery  Planning  and  Management. 

The  author  discusses  every  phase  of  cemetery  affairs  in  which  he 
has  been  assisted  by  Mr.  Wm.  Salway,  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  Mr.  Wm.  Falconer,  Allegheny  Cemetery,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Mr.  James  Currie,  Forest  Home  Cemetery,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Mr.  M. 

H.  West,  Landscape  Architect.  The  list  of  Contents  and  Illustrations 
which  follow  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  latest  and  most 
valuable  contribution  to  cemetery  literature. 

Contents — Cemetery  History  and  Burial  Customs  in  America;  The 
Organization  and  Ownership  of  Cemeteries;  The  Proper  Location  for  a 
Cemetery;  The  Cemetery  Plan;  General  Construction  Work;  Road  Con- 
struction; Landscape  Development;  The  Superintendent  and  His  Duties;  1 
Mausoleums,  Monuments  and  Headstones;  Rules  and  Regulations;  Per- 
petual Care  Fund;  Cemetery  Records;  The  Cemetery  Buildings;  Charges 
for  Lots  and  General  Services;  The  Improvement  of  Old  Cemeteries; 
Cremation;  Cemetery  Law;  Cemetery  Literature  and  the  A.  A.  C.  S. 

Illustrations — Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  A Too 
Common  Condition;  Cemetery  on  the  Lawn  Plan;  Hill  Crest  Park  Cem- 
etery, Plan  of;  Sections  A and  B;  The  Old  Style  Plan;  Topographical 
Survey;  A Water  Effect  is  Always  Pleasing;  A Mausoleum  Poorly  De- 
signed; A Mausoleum  Properly  Placed;  A Monument  Badly  Placed; 

A Monument  with  Proper  Setting;  Natural  Boulder  Monuments;  Chapel 
and  Waiting  Room;  Evolution  of  New  England  Cemetery;  Park  Scene, 
Galt,  Ontario;  Arrangement  of  Sections;  A Modern  Cemetery;  Artificial 
Lakes;  Correct  and  Incorrect  Grading;  Views  in  Graceland,  Chicago. 

Cloth,  145  Pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Postage,  10c. 

R.  J.  Haight,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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No.  1181 


Durfee  Grave  Dirt  Cover— Made  in  oval 
form,  of  green  duck,  9 feet  by  16  feet. 


No.  1178 


Durfee  Grave  Lining  will 
fit  any  grave,  is  a handsome 
design  and  has  been  engraved 
at  a large  expense.  Our  cir- 
cular shows  four  other  pat- 
terns. 


Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  protec- 
tion against  storm,  wind  or  sun.  We  make  126  different  sizes  and  qualities. 


This  carriage  is  a very  useful  and 
appropriate  conveyance  in  cemeteries 
having  suburban  train  service,  also 
for  conveying  a body  from  hearse  to 
train  ; has  rubber  tired  wheels,  and  is 
finished  in  dark  green  with  black 
trimmings. 


Write  for  detailed  description 
and  prices. 


DURFEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Parkways  and  Boulevards 


cannot  be  constructed  economically 
without  up-to-date  equipment. 

Tk  Austin  Motor  Road  Roller 

is  the  most  important  improvement  in 
road  equipment  to  lessen  cost  and  in- 
crease efficiency. 

We  can  refer  to  park  boards,  ceme- 
teries and  others  who  have  discarded 
their  steam  rollers  for  Austin  Motor 
Rollers  and 

“Found  It  Paid” 


The  Austin  and  Western  lines  of  Earth  Handling  Machinery  are  the  best  and  cheapest 
known  methods  of  Grading,  Wagon  Loading,  Ditching  and  Road  Building. 

Bring  your  problems  of  Earth  Handling,  Rock  Crushing  and  Road  Building  to  us. 

The  advice  of  our  experts  is  free.  We  have  branches  or  direct  representatives  in  every  State. 


THE  AUSTIN  WESTERN  CO.,  Ltd. 

CHICAGO 


SPECIAL,  DESIGN  GATES  AND  FENCE  FOR  BEAUTIFUL  HIGHLAND  CEMETERY,  YPSILANTI,  MICH. 
Designed,  Made  and  Erected  by  The  Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  (See  page  288.) 


SPECIAL  ON  SPRAYING  AND  CARE  OF  TREES 

Tree  Pests  and  How  To  Fight  Them — Prevention  and  Control  of  Tree  Diseases — 

Winter  Work  in  Moving  Large  Trees — Pruning  and  Treatment  of  Tree  Wounds. 
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WITH  COMPANY 


GENEVA,  IN  EU/  YORK 


SPECIMEN  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHkUBS,  ROSES,  EVERGREENS,  VINES,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS; 
IN  SHORT,  EVERYTHING.  CATALOGUE  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 


64  YEARS. 


700  ACRES. 


IRIS,  PHLOX,  PEONY 


A Field  of  Iris 


HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

PEONIES— 3 to  5 eye  division,  splendid  varieties  for 
Parks  and  Cemeteries.  110  varieties. 

PHLOX— Field-grown,  35  varieties;  fine  assortment  of 
colors;  some  choice  new  varieties. 

IRIS— German,  17  named  choice  varieties;  Japan,  12 
varieties,  single  and  double. 

YUCCA — Filamentosa,  3-year  clumps. 

Write  in  official  capacity  for  Free  Price  List  with 
Special  Prices  to  Park  and  Cemetery  Superintendents. 
Address  the 

FRANK  H.  WILD  FLORAL  CO. 
SARCOXIE,  MISSOURI 


Plant  for  Immediate  Effect 

Not  for  Future  Generations 

Start  with  the  largest  stock  that  can  be  secured!  It  takes  Over  twenty 
years  to  grow  such  Trees  and  Shrubs  as  we  offer. 

We  do  the  long  waiting  — thus  enabling  you  to  secure  Trees  and  Shrubs 
that  give  immediate  effect.  Price  List  gives  complete  information. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES  BPX  Plill  a!  PA. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Proprietor 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBBERY 

Write  lor  Prices  NOW  on  your  requirements  lor  the  Spring 

HIRAM  T.  JONES 
Union  County  Nurseries 
ELIZABETH  ::  NEW  JERSEY 


The  Kelly-Springiield 
Road  Roller  Company 
Springfield,  Ohio 


Steam  Road  Rollers 
All  Types  — All  Sizes 


Send  for  Catalog 


PLANTING  CONTRACTS 

We  arc  among  the  largest  growers  of  ornamensal  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  in  America.  Hardy  varieties  a spe- 
cialty. We  employ  a competent  landscape  gardener  for  the 
service  of  our  large  patronage.  Cemetery  and  Park 
Organizations  are  invited  to  correspond  relative  to  either 
Planning  or  Planting,  or  both.  We  will  be  pleased 
to  make  estimates  on  any  proposition. 

THE  JEWEL  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Est.  186-'.  Lake  City,  Minn.  1200  Acres. 


59  Years  of  Success  as  Nurserymen, 
Florists  and  Seedsmen 


Fftlj'lj'  Rnnlrcf  Write  now  for  General  Catalog  No.  2 — 168 

•L  AVL/Lz  TTrnif  an  r\  Ornompnlql  Trpp  C'.ata  Ino*  "NFn  . 

Free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  59th  year.  47  greenhouses,  1,200  acres  de- 
voted to  the  business.  Don’t  buy  till  you  get  these  two  free  books.  (65) 


THE  ST0RRS  4 HARRISON  CO.,  Box  hi.  Painesville,  Ohio 


What  more  can  we  say?  We  surely  must 
have  given  satisfaction  or  we  would  have 
perished  long  ago. 


Try  us  and  be  convinced. 


Have  hundreds  of  acres  in  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 
Seeds,  etc.;  in  fact,  everything  for  the 
Garden,  Lawn,  Park  or  Boulevard. 
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ROCKEFELLER  MAUSOLEUM,  SUNBURY , PA. 

The  Marble  Quality 

must  always  be  taken  into  account.  It  began  to  be  a recognized  factor  in 
530  B.  C.  The  men  who  erected  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  knew  about 
it.  It  had  been  planned  to  build  the  entire  structure  of  local  limestone,  but 
the  contractors  introduced  another  material.  They  substituted  White  Marble 
for  the  columns  of  the  facade,  taking  the  extra  cost  upon  themselves.  As 
a result  of  the  venture  they  made  a reputation. 

That  same  marble  quality  is  in  evidence  today,  and  it  still  continues  to 
be  a reputation-builder.  Without  it  the  Rockefeller  Mausoleum  would  be 
just  a pile  of  ordinary  stone.  Don’t  underestimate  its  value. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet  “ The  Old  and  the 
New.”  It  tells  some  interesting  things  about  marble 

VERMONT  MARBLE  • COMPANY 
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SMALL  STOCK 

FOR  TRANSPLANTING 


Our  price  list  of  small  trees  and 
shrubs,  suitable  for  planting  out 
in  nursery  rows,  is  now  ready. 

This  list  offers  a nice  assortment 
of  varieties  of  first-class  plants,  in 
which  every  park  and  cemetery 
superintendent  will  be  interested. 

If  you  have  not  received  a copy 
drop  us  a postal,  with  your  re- 
quest, and  a list  will  go  to  you  hy 
return  mail. 


Thomas  Meehan  & Sons 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 

Dresher,  Pa. 


IhawnMowerGrinder 

Grinds  all  makes  of  mowers  perfectly  in  15  minutes, 
without  removing  wheels,  ratchets  or  reel-knife. 
Will  also  grind  straight  knife  without  removing 
from  mower.  Operated  by  either  hand  or  power. 
Ball  bearing  Alundum  Grinding  Wheel  and  Main 
Shaft.  The  only  practical  machine  for  sharpening 
Lawn  Mowers  on  the  market.  Has  Skate  Sharp- 
ener Attachment  for  sharpening  skates. 

Write  Today  for  full  information  of  this  great 

labor- saver  and 
money  - maker. 
Will  do  the  work 
so  much  better, 
quicker  and  eas- 
ier, you  cannot 


Fully  Warranted. 

Sold  on  easy 
payment  terms. 

Over  5,000 


afford  to  do 
without  it. 

Write  today. 
Don’t  delay. 


theHeath 
Foundry 
& Meg.  Co. 

PLYMOUTH 

OHIO 


"You  Grind  It  as  You  Find  It.” 


Woodlawn  Cemetery,  New  York 


Cemeteries 
Cannot  Afford  Dust 


TAUST  is  wear.  If  dusty,  your  roads 
CV  anc[  paths  are  wearing  out;  and  dust 
is  disagreeable,  unhealthful,  injurious  to 
lawns  and  foliage,  and  spoils  the  appear- 
ance of  the  most  beautiful  park. 

SOLVAY 

Granulated  Calcium  Chloride 

prevents  the  formation  of  dust  and  pro- 
tects the  surface  of  roads  from  wear. 
Its  cost  is  less  per  season  than  other 
treatment,  even  water. 

It  doe?  not  discolor  the  surface.  It  is 
never  muddy  or  slippery.  It  has  no  odor 
and  will  not  stain  or  injure  anything. 
Applied  dry  with  a lime  spreader.  Sol- 
vay  Granulated  Calcium  Chloride  ab- 
sorbs moisture  from  the  air,  forms  a 
natural  binder,  and  causes  the  loosest 
gravel  to  pack  firmly  and  evenly. 

Two  applications  a season  are  all  most 
roads  need.  Many  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  parks  and  cemeteries  in 
the  country  now  use  Solvay  Granulated 
Calcium  Chloride. 

It  insures  better,  more  durable  roads 
and  paths,  and 

Keeps  Down  Expense 

W rite  for  Illustrated  Road  Book 

The  Solvay  Process  Co. 

Syracuse  ::  New  York 
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The  New  Bomgardner 
Mausoleum  Elevator 


No.  1 


THESE  illustrations 
taken  from  the  same 
point  show  how  the  new 
Bomgardner  Mausoleum 
Elevator  can  he  adjusted  to 
meet  all  conditions. 

In  illustration  No.  1 the  casket  is 
being  placed  in  the  top  or  fifth 
crypt,  while  No.  2 shows  the 
same  elevator  reduced  in  height 
to  7 feet,  6 inches,  and  the  casket 
is  being  rolled  into  a lower  crypt. 

The  casket  is  moved  by  means 
of  rolls  upon  which  it  rests, 
the  operator  turning  a crank 
and  quietly  moving  the  casket 
forward  into  its  last  resting  place. 

The  elevator  can  be  made  for  a 
six  or  even  seven  crypt  mauso- 
leum, as  may  be  required. 

We  also  make  a special  elevator 
for  private  mausoleums. 


No.  2 

For  Further  Particulars,  Write  the 

Bomgardner  Manufacturing 

CLEVELAND  VN" 


Company 
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No.  11 


An  Important  Point  in  City  Planning 


The  American  Civic  Association  has  just  issued  a bulletin 
on  “Real  Estate  Subdivisions  — the  Best  Way  of  Handling 
Them,”  being  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Nichols  at 
the  annual  convention  of  real  estate  men  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
last  summer.  Mr.  Nichols  has  done  a distinct  service  for  city 
planning  in  his  actual  development  of  over  a thousand  acres 
of  land,  called  “The  Country  Club  District,”  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  the  American  Civic  Association  has  published  the 
address  to  further  the  city-planning  cause,  and  copies  may  be 
obtained  at  moderate  cost  by  addressing  the  association  at 
914  LTnion  Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Nichols 
calls  attention  to  many  faults  and  failings  in  our  methods  of 
promoting  and  establishing  high-class  cities.  To  quote  a couple 
of  paragraphs  which  may  start  thinking,  “In  how  many  of 
our  American  cities  does  the  son  retain  the  home  of  his 
father?  Most  American  boys  and  girls  have  few  traditions 
gathering;  around  the  homes  of  their  youth,  because  the  in- 


dustrialism of  their  cities  really  made  their  parents  nomads 
in  their  own  community.”  “The  thought  of  the  great  city 
planners  of  today  seems  to  be  centered  around  the  location 
of  civic  groups  of  buildings,  the  establishment  of  parkways 
and  boulevards,  the  creation  of  trafficways  for  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  transportation  of  iheir  cities  — all  splendid 
works;  yet  those  are  no  more  important  to  the  future  of 
American  cities  than  the  guarantee  to  the  man  who  puts  $1,000 
in  his  cottage  or  $100,000  in  his  mansion,  that  his  surround- 
ings will  remain  permanently  good  and  attractive  for  resi- 
dence purposes.”  This  very  important  consideration  has  been 
very  much  neglected,  and  neglected  for  reasons  which  neither 
theory  or  philosophy  justify.  While  it  is  quite  in  order  to 
promote  the  trade  and  business  welfare  of  every  community, 
those  interests  can  only  be  firmly  established  upon  the  com- 
fort, well-being  and  contentment  of  the  masses  composing  the 
community. 


Protection 

In  recent  “Current  Items  of  Interest,”  issued  by  the  Illi- 
nois Audubon  Society,  strong  indications  appear  that  the 
protection  of  both  the  useful  and  ornamental  birds  in  this 
world  of  ours  is  rapidly  becoming  a matter  of  economical 
importance  to  all  nations.  And  it  is  none  too  soon,  for  there 
are  many  species  of  the  rarer  birds  which  are  already  almost 
extinct.  Germany  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  in  bird  pro- 
tection, an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  being  no  other  than  the 
German  Emperor  himself,  and  in  addition  to  a widespread 
movement  in  the  interest  of  the  cause,  Germany  may  be  the 
first  European  power  to  pass  a law  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  plumage.  France  has  recently,  through  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  appointed  a commission  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing “on  a scientific  basis  for  the  whole  of  France,  a com- 
plete classification  of  useful  and  harmful  birds.”  A new  “Na- 
tional league  for  the  protection  of  Birds”  has  also  been  organ- 
ized, and  a French  firm  has  offered  a prize  of  $2,000  for  the  first 


of  the  Birds 

“egret”  farm  to  be  established  on  French  territory.  Accord- 
ing to  the  “Education  Gazette”  of  Adelaide,  there  were  285 
bird  protection  clubs  in  South  Australia  in  June,  1912,  with 
a total  membership  of  8,250.  In  New  South  Wales,  in  con- 
nection with  Bird  Day,  October  9,  1912,  a “bird-life”  sup- 
plement was  issued  with  the  “Public  Instruction  Gazette.” 
In  Italy,  while  the  interest  in  bird  protection  is  slowly  grow- 
ing, that  country  is  away  behind,  notwithstanding  that  insect 
damage  is  a matter  of  serious  importance.  The  destruction  of 
•migratory  birds  is  especially  noticeable.  In  Great  Britain  and 
in  our  own  country  the  work  of  the  government  and  bird 
protection  organizations  is  becoming  more  and  more  practical 
and  to  the  purpose.  The  question  is  being  studied  carefully 
from  both  the  practical  and  sentimental  standpoints,  and  ex- 
cellent results  in  many  directions  are  manifest.  It  is  really 
a great  problem  which  needs  careful  study  and  wise  laws. 


The  Massachusetts  Cemetery  Tax  Decision 


The  recent  decision  handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts  that  personal  property  owned  by  private  cem- 
etery corporations  is  not  included  in  the  general  tax-exemption 
act  applying  to  cemeteries  has  aroused  a vigorous  protest 
against  this  interpretation  of  the  act.  The  decision  was  ren- 
dered on  the  appeal  of  the  town  of  Milford,  Mass.,  from  a 
decision  of  the  County  Commissioners  of  Worcester  County 
that  the  Pine  Grove  Cemetery  be  exempted  from  all  taxation. 
Acting  immediately  upon  this  decision  the  tax  assessors  have 
levied  taxes  on  the  privately  owned  cemeteries  in  Boston  and 


on  those  outside  the  limits  which  are  properly  Boston  corpo- 
rations. The  personal  property  of  these  larger  cemeteries 
amount  to  very  large  sums.  A legal  quibble  or  technicality, 
hitherto  entirely  overlooked,  would  seem  to  have  uncovered 
itself  in  the  course  of  this  case,  for  it  is  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  so  significant  a matter  in  the  exemption  act  could 
have  remained  buried  so  long.  The  cemetery  authorities  of 
the  state  should  join  hands  to  secure  legislation  to  change  this 
decision. 


A City-Planning  Competition 


The  City  Club  of  Chicago  is  preparing  to  hold  a Housing 
Exhibition,  to  open  March  7,  1913,  and  as,  a stimulating  and 
constructive  feature  it  wants  to  display  thoroughly  up-to-date 
plans  for  laying  out  and  improving  for  residence  purposes  un- 
occupied areas  in  Chicago.  The  Illinois  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects,  at  the  request  of  the  City  Club, 
has  drawn  up  a program  for  the  competition,  addressed  par- 
ticularly to  building  and  landscape  architects,  engineers  and 


sociologists,  and  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Baker,  president,  has  offered 
$600  for  prizes  for  such  plans.  The  object  of  this  competition 
is  to  extend  information  and  awaken  increased  interest  con- 
cerning the  matter  of  laying  out  for  residential  purposes  un- 
built areas  of  Chicago  on  the  latest  and  most  approved  practice 
and  with  the  essentials  of  good  housing  properly  considered. 
For  further  information  address:  “Housing  Competition,”  City 
Club,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 
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WINTER  WORK  IN  MOVING  LARGE  TREES 


MOVING  A 44-TON  NORWAY  SPRUCE  WITH  HOUSE-MOVING  APPARATUS 
AT  WAUWATOSA,  W1S. 


The  Park  Department  of  Boston  did  some 
particularly  interesting  work  in  moving  and 
replanting  some  large  trees  last  winter  that 
was  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  suc- 
cessful operations  of  the  kind  ever  accom- 
plished. It  demonstrated,  among  other 


N ' 5 


MOVING  A 37-TON  ELM  AT  WAUWA- 
TOSA. 


things,  the  possibility  of  transplanting  large 
oaks,  an  operation  generally  regarded  as 
unsuccessful,  and  the  adaptability  of  win- 
ter conditions  to  operations  of  this  char- 
acter. The  trees  were  taken  from  a heavy 
planting  in  Franklin  Park,  made  about  ten 
years  ago,  with  the  intention  of  thinning  it 
out  for  just  such  a use  as  this.  When 
Commonwealth  avenue,  Brighton,  was 
planted,  the  previous  fall,  with  double  rows 
of  about  600  English  elms  and  European 
lindens  from  the  park  nurseries,  about  a 
mile  of  the  central  part  of  the  boulevard 
was  left  unplanted.  On  this  part  a plant- 
ing of  red  oaks  had  been  made  some  years 
before  on  a central  loam  space,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  trees  on  the  side  rows 
must  be  of  the  same  kind  and  size.  Hence 
the  big  plantation  in  Franklin  Park  had  to 
be  drawn  upon. 

The  surplus  oaks  in  the  plantation  in 
Franklin  Park,  which  were  root  pruned 
the  year  before,  were  in  good  condition  for 
transplanting  during  the  winter,  having 
formed  a fine  growth  of  fibrous  roots. 
The  . long  continued  frost  and  snow,  too, 
favored  the  work  of  transportation,  en- 
abling the  park  force  to  plant  two  lines  of 
these  trees  on  that  part  of  Commonwealth 
avenue  lying  between  Warren  street  and 
Brighton  avenue.  The  trees  were  moved, 
with  frozen  balls  of  earth  six  feet  in  diam- 
eter, a distance  of  nearly  five  miles.  They 
are  well-grown  specimens,  twenty  feet  to 
twenty-eight  feet  in  height.  Commonwealth 
avenue  has  thus  gained  in  time,  a period 


of  from  eight  to  ten  years  required  for 
such  growth.  This  is  more  especially  val- 
uable in  the  oak  plantation,  which,  under 
ordinary  processes,  recovers  slowly.  From 
the  same  plantations  they  also  have  pro- 
cured trees  to  replace  those  injured  be- 
yond repair  along  the  lines  of  the  park- 
ways. In  addition,  a group  of  about  sixty 
of  these  fine  oaks  has  been  planted  as  an 
additional  protection  to  the  flying  cage  in 
the  zoological  garden.  In  all,  the  number 
transplanted  amounted  to  over  three  hun- 
dred. 

The  accompanying  photographs  give  some 
idea  of  the  methods  of  moving  and  replant- 
ing the  trees,  but  not  of  the  preliminary 
treatment  that  had  to  be  given  some  time 
before.  This  work  commenced  over  a year 
before,  when  after  the  trees  were  marked 
for  judicious  thinning  a trench  was  opened 
two-thirds  of  the  way  around  each  tree 
and  the  roots  cut  off  about  two  feet  from 
the  trunk.  The  soil  was  then  replaced  and 
these  large  and  hard  woody  roots  devel- 


STRAIGHTENING  UP  FROZEN  BALL 
OF  EARTH  AND  SETTING  THE  OAK  IN 
THE  HOLE;  IN  BOSTON  PARK  SYSTEM. 
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oped  during  the  next  season  a vigorous 
growth  of  fibrous  fleshy  roots,  all  feeding 
compactly  within  the  small  circles- 

Early  in  the  winter  the  soil  about  each 
tree  was  encircled  with  another  trench — 
a foot  or  more  beyond  the  trench  first  cut 
out,  leaving  a ball  of  earth  six  to  eight 
feet  across  the  top  and  about  three  feet  in 
depth.  This  ball,  containing  a compact 
mass  of  young  vigorous  root  growth,  was 
allowed  to  freeze  three  or  four  days,  so 
that  it  might  be  moved  by  means  of  blocks 
and  tackle  without  danger  of  breaking, 
then  hoisted  on  a stone  drag  and  placed  at 
an  angle  of  30  to  45  degrees,  because  a 


HOW  THE!  OAKS  WERE  TRANSPORTED  IN  BOSTON  PARKS. 


HOLES  MADE  TO  RECEIVE  THE  OAKS  IN  BOSTON  PARK. 


number  of  bridges  and  trolley  wires  had  to 
be  passed. 

The  holes  were  ready  at  the  boulevard  to 
receive  the  trees,  and  after  being  properly 
placed  and  lined  up  the  soft,  fresh  loam 
was  carefully  packed  about  the  large  Dali 
of  earth  so  that  no  air  spaces  should  be  left 


and  to  prevent  settlement  of  the  tree  when 
the  frost  should  leave  the  ground. 

The  trees  have  been  strong  and  healthy 
and  there  is  every  ' indication  that  the 
work  has  been  permanently  successful  in 
every  respect.  Oaks  have  frequently  been 
transplanted  in  the  Boston  parks  in  this 


manner,  and  the  general  belief  that  these 
fine  street  trees  cannot  be  transplanted 
seems  to  have  been  substantially  disproven. 

Another  interesting  method  of  moving 
large  trees  in  winter  is  that  employed  by 
Alexander  Klockner,  of  Wauwatosa,  Wis., 
who  has  successfully  moved  many  large 
trees  by  the  use  of  the  same  apparatus  and 
methods  as  commonly  employed  in  house- 
moving.  He  has  successfully  moved  trees 
which,  with  their  accompanying  balls  of 
earth,  weighed  from  twenty  to  forty-four 
tons. 

In  this  operation  he  first  dug  a trench 
about  the  tree  and  raised  it  with  jack- 
screws  and  three-foot  blocks  about  six  feet 
from  the  earth.  Then  six-inch  rollers  on 
timbers  fourteen  inches  square  were  placed 
under  the  ball  of  earth,  and  the  screws 
removed.  The  massive  load  was  moved 
by  horses,  working  through  blocks  and 
chains,  going  forward  at  the  rate  of  from 
200  to  400  feet  in  a day.  Our  illustrations 
show  two  different  stages  of  the  work  in 
the  moving  of  a 44-ton  Norway  spruce  and 
a 37-ton  elm. 


MEASURING  THE  HEIGHT  OF 


TREES 


If  a tree  is  on  open,  level  ground,  the 
easiest  way  to  ascertain  its  height  is  to 
measure  the  length  of  the  shadow  cast 
by  the  tree.  At  the  same  time  measure 
the  length  of  your  own  shadow.  Then 
divide  the  length  of  the  tree’s  shadow  by 
the  length  of  your  own  shadow,  and  multi- 
ply by  your  actual  height.  The  result  will 
be  the  height  of  the  tree. 

As  very  tall  trees  are  seldom  found  in 
open,  level  ground,  another  method  may  be 
adopted.  Find  a spot  some  distance  from 
the  tree,  and  on  the  same  leved  as  the 
ground  on  which  the  tree  stands.  Set  up 
on  the  spot  a pole  thirty  feet  out  of  the 
ground  and  perfectly  still,  keeping  on  the 
same  level,  until  upright.  Then  walk 
farther  hack  till  your  line  of  sight  touches 
the  top  of  the  pole  and  the  top  of  the  tree, 
and  drive  a peg  where  you  are  standing. 
Now  measure  the  distance  from  the  center 
of  the  bole  of  the  tree  to  the  pole,  and  to 
the  peg.  Multiply  the  distance  from  the 


peg  to  the  tree  by  twenty-five,  and  divide 
by  the  distance  from  the  peg  to  the  pole. 
To  the  result  add  five  feet,  and  you  will 
have  the  height  of  the  tree. 

The  above  methods  are  given  in  the 
Rural  Californian.  A writer  in  the  Country 
Gentleman  has  used  the  following  approxi- 
mate scheme,  which  was  learned  from  a 
well-known  firm  of  big-tree  movers.  In 
this  case,  the  tree  must  be  by  itself,  so 
that  one  can  get  a full  view  of  it  from  a 
distance  of  thirty  or  fifty  feet.  Choose  a 
spot  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree  which  is  a 
known  distance  from  the  ground  (say  four 
or  five  feet,  gauged  by  the  height  of  your 
shoulder,  nose  or  head)  ; then  walk  back- 
ward until  you  have  a good  view  of  the 
whole  tree,  and  pull  down  the  vizor  or 
brim  of  your  hat  until  your  line  of  sight 
is  on  a level  with  the  chosen  mark  on  the 
tree  trunk.  Now  take  a lead  pencil,  hold 
it  in  line  with  the  mark,  and  without  mov- 


ing the  pencil  slowly  raise  your  head  until 
the  distance  between  the  brim  of  your  hat 
and  the  pencil  appears  to  be  equal  to  the 
space  between  the  pencil  and  the  ground. 
Then  bring  the  pencil  up  level  with  your 
hat  brim  and  raise  your  head  once  more 
until  the  distances  from  hat  brim  to  pencil 
and  from  pencil  to  ground  are  equal.  Con- 
tinue this  to  the  top  of  the  tree. 

To  find  the  height  of  a tree,  let  us  as- 
sume five  feet  to  have  been  the  height  of 
the  mark  on  the  tree  trunk  from  the 
ground.  Raising  your  hat  an  equal  dis- 
tance would  have  made  ten  feet,  and  an- 
other raise  would  have  added  ten  feet 
more,  or  twenty  feet;  from  that  point, 
suppose  the  top  of  the  tree  appeared  lo  be 
about  seven  feet,  then  the  approximate 
height  of  the  tree  would  be  about  twenty- 
seven  feet.  With  a good  eye  for  distances 
and  a little  practice,  you  will  soon  be  able 
to  do  rapid  and  fairly  accurate  work. 
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OFFICIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

JAMES  B.  SHEA,  Boston,  Mass.,  President 

HP 

AND  CONTRIBUTIONS 

J.  J.  LEVISON,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Sec.-Treas. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  QUESTION  BOX 


Eradicating  Forest  Tent  Caterpillar. 

“During  the  last  season  we  had  a plague 
of  caterpillars  infesting  our  trees  and  they 
deposited  their  eggs  around  the  branches, 
covered  with  a blackish  gelatinous  sub- 
stance. I suppose  it  is  the  brown-tail 
moth.” 

Answered  by  J.  J.  Levison,  secretary : 
“An  examination  of  the  specimen  illus- 
trated shows  it  to  be  the  egg  mass  of  the 
forest  tent  caterpillar,  an  insect  which  has 


EGG  MASS  OF  FOREST  TENT  CATER- 
PILLAR ON  A TWIG. 


been  somewhat  more  numerous  than  usual 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  On 
small  trees,  probably  the  most  satisfactory 
method  would  be  to  cut  the  twigs  bearing 
the  egg  masses  and  burn  them  or  possibly 
remove  them  by  hand.  Should  there  be 
numerous  egg  masses,  and  especially  if  the 
trees  are  large,  there  is  nothing  better  than 
an  early  and  thorough  spraying  with  ar- 
senate of  lead,  using  at  least  two  pounds 
to  fifty  gallons  of  water,  and  make  the  ap- 
plication as  soon  as  the  caterpillars  begin 
work,  which  is  about  as  early  as  the  leaves 
begin  to  appear  in  the  spring.” 

Concessions  in  Parks. 

Can  the  association  members  (particu- 
larv  those  in  cities  of  less  than  100,000  in- 
habitants) furnish  me  with  information  on 
the  method  of  conducting  refreshment  con- 
cessions ? 

Our  system,  which  dates  back  for  a num- 
ber of  years  and  which  is  in  operation  in 
our  two  largest  parks,  is  as  follows : 

The  concessionaire  acts  as  custodian  of  our  build- 
ing, which  comprises  large  dance  hall,  dining 
rooms,  public  toilet  rooms,  rest  rooms,  etc.  The 
board  furnishes  electric  light,  water,  coal,  brooms, 
floor  wax,  and  living  rooms  free,  pays  a “music 
fee’’  of  $2.50  for  every  dance  held  (this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  payment  for  the  use  of  the  conces- 
sionaire’s piano),  and  .$20  per  month  for  janitor 
service,  etc. 

In  return,  the  board  issues  all  permits  for 
dances  and  collects  for  them  (average  .$10  per 
dance),  and  requires  the  building  to  be  open  from 
7 a.  m.  to  11  p.  m.  daily,  and  that  the  custodian 
be  prepared  to  serve  light  refreshments  during 
those  hours. 

The  point  of  the  query  is  this : During 
the  beginnings'  of  our  park  system  the 
parks  were  isolated  and  there  was  a neces- 
sity for  offering  inducements  to  secure  a 
competent  custodian.  The  parks  have 
gained  in  popularity,  the  city  has  grown, 
and  the  park  pavilions  show  a tendency  to 
develop  into  country  clubs  instead  of  re- 
freshment pavilions.  The  net  operating 


loss  to  our  board  nearly  equals  the  receipts, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  the  use  of  the  build- 
ings as  public  rest  rooms,  comfort  stations, 
etc.,  is  not  greatly  increased. 

The  loss  in  money  is  not  the  matter 
which  worries  us.  We  expect  to  pay  out 
money  for  the  public  good.  Are  we  doing 
h,  is  the  problem. 

Would  like  to  hear  from  others  on  their 
systems  and  experience. 

J.  F.  Macpherson, 
General  Superintendent, 
Pleasure  Driveway  and  Park  District. 

Springfield,  111. 

Replying  to  the  question  relative  to 
granting  of  privileges  by  park  departments, 
I beg  to  submit  the  following  answer  to  be 
published  in  Park  and  Cemetery  : 

The  privileges  in  the  Park  Department, 
Brooklyn,  are  advertised  for  ten  days  in  the 
City  Record  and  awarded  to  the  highest 
bidder,  generally  for  a term  of  four  years. 
These  priviliges  consist  of  boating,  skating, 
purveying,  operation  of  carousel  and  goat 
carriages  and  operation  of  swan  boats.  The 
Department  of  Parks  furnishes  light,  heat 
and  all  necessary  repairs  to  buildings.  The 
purveyor  agrees  to  keep  buildings'  in  a 
clean,  healthy  and  attractive  condition  and 
defrays  all  the  expenses  of  so  maintaining 
the  same.  In  addition  the  purveyor  fur- 
nishes a surety  bond  to  indemnify  the  city 
against  all  loss  resulting  from  any  acci- 
dents which  may  happen  on  the  premises. 
The  advertising  of  these  privileges  does 
away  with  favoritism  in  giving  out  these 
concessions  and  the  city  not  only  secures  a 
greater  amount  of  revenue,  but  also  secures 
responsible  purveyors.  Very  truly  yours, 
Leo  Umanoff, 

Chief  Clerk,  Park  Department. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Antiseptic  Dressing  For  Tree  Wounds. 

“What  is  a good  waterproof  and  antisep- 
tic dressing  for  wounds  on  trees  where 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  To  discuss 
fully  the  question  which  your  president 
has  propounded  would  take  more  time 
than  this  association  could  give  to  it.  I 
started  to  prepare  a statement  which 


branches  have  been  cut  off  or  decayed  cav- 
ities cleaned  out?  To  what  extent  is  it 
practical  to  practice  tree  surgery  on  park 
and  street  trees?” 

Answer  by  J.  J.  Levison,  secretary : “Coal 
tar  is  the  best  dressing  for  wounds.  In 
park  and  street  tree  work,  tree  surgery 
should  only  be  applied  to  trees  of  hardy 
species  and  such  as  are  in  good  enough 
condition  to  justify  such  expensive  treat- 
ment. For  trees  of  poor  species  or  so  dis- 
eased that  the  saving  of  the  tree  is  prob- 
lematical, the  axe  is  the  most  practical 
treatment.” 

Park  Draftsman  Wanted. 

We  are  looking  for  a first-class  park 
draftsman,  one  familiar  with  landscape 
architecture  and  gardening;  necessarily  he 
must  be  more  or  less  familiar  with  en- 
gineering drawings,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
architect  of  buildings.  We  should  be  more 
than  indebted  if  .you  could  put  us  in  touch 
with  someone  you  could  thoroughly  recom- 
mend as  head  draftsman  for  our  general 
park  system.  We  believe  there  is  a splen- 
did opening  for  the  right  man,  as  our  city 
is  fast  developing  its  2,000  acres-  of  parks. 

Wm.  Hodgkinson, 
Secy.  Board  of  Park  Commissioners. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Answers  to  the  following  questions  are 
invited  from  our  members: 

Excess  Condemnation  Law. 

I want  to  get  a copy  of  a bill  from,  some 
state  where  they  have  the  Excess  Con- 
demnation Law.  If  you  have  none,  please 
let  me  know  where  I could  get  one.  I un- 
derstand several  states  have  such  a law, 
and  I hope  you  can  supply  me  or  inform 
me  where  I can  get  it.  L.  H.  Ellis, 

Park  Engineer. 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Power  Lawn  Mowers. 

“I  am  investigating  the  matter  of  power 
lawn  mowers  and  would  like  to  know 
which  make  of  machine  is  the  best?  Cost 
of  operation?  Advantage  over  horse  ma- 
chines?”— E.  L.  H. 


would  give  it  in  detail  and  show  it  in  all 
its  bearings,  but  I found  that  it  was  tak- 
ing some  fifty  or  sixty  pages  of  matter, 
that  the  contents  were  a good  deal  like  a 
book  of  mathematics  to  be  demonstrated, 


MAKING  THE  PARKS  SELF-SUPPORTING 

Address  delivered  before  the  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Civic  Association,  Baltimore,  November  19-21,  1912,  by  George  A.  Parker, 
Superintendent  of  Parks,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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and  that  it  was  not  at  all  the  sort  of  thing 
to  present  to  a public  audience  in  the 
twenty  minutes  to  which  I am  limited. 

So  I concluded  that  I would  at  this  meet- 
ing' just  give  the  steps  which  led  up  to 
such  a “crazy  scheme,”  as  it  is  usually  con- 
sidered. I think  I never  have  made  my 
proposition  without  having  people  look  at 
me,  as  your  president  looked  at  me  when 
I made  it  first  to  him,  as  if  I not  only 
ought  to  go  to  Missouri,  but  to  some  re- 
treat where  I could  no  longer  burden  the 
public  with  my  dreams. 

The  first  steps  which  led  to  this  scheme 
were  some  five  years  ago,  when  J.  F.  Fos- 
ter, Superintendent  of  the  South  Park  Sys- 
tem of  Chicago,  read  a paper  to  the  Ameri- 
can Park  Superintendents’  Association, 
claiming  that  all  sales,  etc.,  should  be  man- 
aged by  the  Park  Department,  and  not  by 
sales  of  concession.  The  following  year 
the  question  of  concession  at  Elizabeth 
Park,  in  Hartford,  came  up.  I presented 
the  arguments  of  Mr.  Foster’s  paper  to-  the 
Park  Board,  and  asked  for  the  privilege  of 
conducting  the  refectory  as  part  of  the  park 
vvork.  They  reluctantly  granted  this ; I 
think  they  thought  it  would  be  a failure, 
but  were  willing  to  gratify  my  desire,  espe- 
cially as  it  seemed  the  easiest  way  out  at 
that  time.  I started  in  rvith  the  assump- 
tion that  there  would  be  no  profit,  that  the 
refectory  was  truly  park  service,  and 
that  all  money  received  should  go  back 
into  that  service.  I improved  the  quality 
of  the  supplies,  increased  the  quantity, 
added  to  the  wages  of  the  waiters,  doubled 
the  pay  of  the  head-waiter,  and  employed 
a manager.  I also  made  certain  restric- 
tions as  to  the  use  of  the  service,  and 
thought  I had  done  everything  necessary 
to  eliminate  all  possible  profit.  Imagine  my 
surprise  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  the 
profits,  even  under  these  conditions,  were 
something  over  $1,200.  The  refectory  at 
Elizabeth  Park  is  an  old  dwelling  house, 
and  not  really  suitable  for  the  work. 

My  second  experiment  along  that  line 
was  the  skating  house  last  winter.  There 
was  an  old  sheep-fold  near  the  pond.  I 
lighted  and  heated  it,  made  paths  to  the 
ice,  in  one  corner  put  in  a checking  sys- 
tem and  a little  short  counter  where  we 
sold  articles,  at  a cent  apiece  for  the  most 
part — the  highest  was  five  cents — hot  dogs 
and  coffee,  and  chocolate.  And  we  had  no 
expectation  that  the  thing  would  pay.  It 
is  true  that  we  had  a very  favorable  skat- 
ing season,  and  you  can  imagine  my  sur- 
prise again  at  the  end  of  that  season  to 
find  that  that  little  ten-feet  counter  had 
paid  for  all  the  service  rendered — for  heat- 
ing and  lighting  the  building,  for  a hockey 
rink,  for  a double-headed  curling  rink,  and 
in  part  for  keeping  the  ice  free  from  snow. 

A few  years  ago  I went  to  Kansas  City, 
and  there  I met  Mr.  Kessler,  a very  able 
man,  who,  although  his  point  of  view  was 
different  from  the  eastern  one,  showed  me 


many  things  and  opened  my  eyes  to  prin- 
ciples which  I had  not  conceived  of,  and 
to  many  varying  forces  working  in  the  com- 
munity. I learned  also  that  the  boulevards 
of  Kansas  City  had  been  put  into  opera- 
tion without  direct  taxation,  that  they  were 
troubled  from  being  obliged  to  reject  prop- 
ositions for  making  them  where  people 
wanted  them.  It  seemed  a queer  position 
to  me  for  a city  to  be  in,  when  with  us 
we  have  to  seek  for  everything  we  want. 
I also  saw  the  amusement  park,  and  it  was 
the  best  organized  and  managed  pleasure 
park  I had  ever  seen.  From  what  I 
learned  from  Mr.  Kessler  at  that  time,  the 
idea  came  to  me,  with  my  experience  at 
Elizabeth  Park,  that  it  Yvas  possible  for 
some  parks  to  pay  expenses  from  the  sales 
made  in  them. 

As  a result,  then,  of  our  work  in  the  re- 
fectory and  the  skating  house,  and  from 
what  I had  learned  at  Kansas  City,  I con- 
ceived the  idea  that  we  might  possibly  take 
Colt  Park  and  make  it  self-supporting.  I 
worked  out  a plan  which  consisted  of  a 
building  380  feet  in  length,  with  a center 
piece  in  it  and  a basement  under  it  (which 
was  nearly  all  above  ground)  that  would 
accommodate  dances,  moving  pictures, 
bowling  alleys,  refectory,  auditorium,  etc., 
and  the  scheme,  as  it  seemed  to'  me,  would 
not  only  be  self-supporting,  but  would  also 
provide  for  the  entire  cost  of  that  partic- 
ular park  and  give  a sinking  fund  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  the  original  cost. 

I proposed  that  scheme  to  the  Commis- 
sioner in  charge  of  the  work,  and,  while  he 
looked  askance  at  first,  in  half  an  hour  he 
became  convinced  and  enthusiastic,  .took  it 
to  the  full  board  of  ten  members,  and  after 
some  discussion  they  unanimously  adopted 
it  and  presented  it  to  the  Board  of  Finance 
of  the  City  Council  for  $40,000.  There  we 
met  a snag,  because  last  year  Hartford  had 
to  raise  considerably  over  half  a million 
dollars  extra  for  improvements,  and  it  did 
not  seem  advisable  just  at  that  time  to  put 
an  additional  $40,000  into  this  plan,  because 
it  might  upset  some  other  needed  thing. 
Furthermore,  the  scheme  was  not  presented 
until  after  the  year’s  budget  had  been  made 
up,  so  it  came  in  irregularly,  and  they  ad- 
vised that  the  matter  be  held  over  until 
the  coming  year,  when  it  might  be  put  into 
the  budget.  That  they  had  faith  in  it  is 
shown  by  their  giving  $10,000  to  do  grading 
and  to  prepare  the  ground  this  fall.  They 
also  had  faith,  evidently,  in  playground 
operation,  because  they  gave  $2,500  to  spend 
on  small  playgrounds  where  they  were 
needed,  on  private  land.  They  have  been 
very  successful. 

In  some  ways  I am  rather  glad  that  the 
$40,000  did  not  go  through  just  then,  be- 
cause, while  I realized  from  the  experience 
I had  had  that  it  was  possible  for  parks 
to  become  self-supporting,  the  idea  had  not 
occurred  to  me  that  a whole  park  system 
could  take  care  of  itself,  as  well  as  the 


individual  parks.  This  idea  startled  me  at 
first  when  it  came  to  me,  and  I realized 
that  there  were  some  principles  involved  in 
this  management,  some  forces  at  work, 
which  brought  problems  for  us  in  our  park 
work  which  I did  not  fully  understand. 
I realized  that  while  the  results  were  fairly 
successful,  I did  not  know  just  why  they 
were  so,  and  I asked  myself  the  question, 
what  was  required  in  order  to  maintain  a 
park  system  and  a recreation  system  for  a 
city  of  a hundred  thousand  people;  what 
they  would  have  to  furnish  ; what  it  would 
cost  to  furnish  it ; what  would  be  the  prob- 
able income  from  it,  and  why  it  was  that 
we  had  made  a profit  under  conditions 
where  private  parties  in  the  same  business 
could  not  have  done  so. 

To  answer  these  questions  somewhat  in 
order,  I will  say  first  that  the  requirements 
of  a city  of  a hundred  thousand  people 
that  are  well-to-do  seem  to  be,  at  least,  a 
large  country  park,  a driving  park  of  not 
less  than  four  hundred  acres,  some  smaller 
ores  of  not  less  than  fifty  acres,  ten  or  a 
dozen  of  not  less  than  two  acres,  and  forty 
or  fifty  playgrounds  on  public  or  private 
land,  which  would  vary  in  size,  but  would 
he  sufficient  for  the  children  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. There  should  also  be  a decora- 
tive garden  of  something  like  twenty  acres, 
a conservatory  of  not  less  than  10,000 
feet  square,  decorative  squares  or  triangles 
at  the  entrance  of  each  avenue  into  the 
city,  and  others  scattered  about  the  city  as 
they  could  be  obtained.  Municipal  build- 
ings should  have  their  grounds  well  cared 
for,  and  all  these  things  seem  to  be  nec- 
essary for  a city  of  that  size.  Furnishing 
these,  there  should  be  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  seats,  forty  ball  grounds,  seventy- 
five  tennis  courts,  forty-five  bowling  greens, 
curling  rinks,  a dozen  hockey  rinks,  an 
ample  supply  of  drinking  water,  toilets, 
and  shelters,  and  all  the  decorative  features 
of  roads,  etc.,  which  go  to  make  an  ordi- 
nary park. 

The  maintenance  of  this,  if  fully  used, 
seemed  to  me  as  I worked  it  out  from  my 
experience  of  rvhat  it  has  cost  and  what 
it  would  cost  if  it  were  increased  in  that 
way  to  more  than  double  the  service  any 
city  now  provides,  likely  to  come  to  about 
three  mills  per  visit  per  hour.  That  means, 
if  we  had  100,000  visits  a day,  $2,100  a 
week,  about  $110,000  a year,  then  adding  to 
that  the  administration  of  the  park  system, 
it  would  make  the  total  cost  of  maintenance 
about  $120,000.  This  is  just  about  double 
what  it  costs  for  the  maintenance  of  Hart- 
ford parks  now. 

Then,  as  to  the  number  of  visitors  which 
a park  system  might  exneet  if  fully  pre- 
pared to  meet  their  needs,  I will  not  go 
into  details  which  will  make  a dry  essay, 
but  ask  you  to  accept  certain  things  as 
what  might  possibly  be  true.  The  number 
of  recreation  hours  in  a city  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  people  is  about  500,000  per 
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day,  five  hours  per  person.  That  means 
there  are  three  and  a half  million  recrea- 
tion hours  in  a week,  and  over  one  hundred 
and  eighty  million  in  a year.  I went  over 
the  city  of  Hartford  trying  to  find  out  and 
determine  what  was  done  with  these  five 
hundred  thousand  recreation  hours  each 
day.  Not  to  go  into  details,  I decided  that 
about  one-fifth  could  be  spent  profitably 
and  wholesomely  in  our  recreation  centers 
and  parks  and  playgrounds. 

The  amount  of  money  which  it  costs  to 
take  care  of  that  number  of  recreation 
hours  has  then  to  be  considered.  Hart- 
ford spends  from  $8,000  to  $10,000  a day 
for  its  recreation.  That  seems  a large  fig- 
ure, but  I am  classing  as  recreation  not 
only  theatres  and  games,  but  the  hours  at 
home,  the  time  spent  walking  the  streets, 
the  ordinary  recreation  time,  the  saloons, 
the  lectures,  and,  to  quite  an  extent,  the 
churches.  I use  the  word  recreation  in  a 
sense  which  it  would  have  if  it  were  spelled 
re-creation ; it  is  the  refreshment  that 
comes  after  labor;  it  is  of  two  kinds,  pas- 
sive and  active,  compulsory  or  free.  A cer- 
tain amount  is  compulsory.  We  must  sleep 
and  eat,  or  die.  But  there  are  hours  when 
each  person  can  do  what  he  chooses,  and 
the  way  he  spends  those  hours  either  makes 
or  breaks  a man,  and  the  measure  of  a 
city’s  livableness  or  one  measure  at  least, 
is  found  in  the  way  the  city  spends  those 
recreation  hours.  I will  not  go  into  de- 
tails, but  I determined  that  the  cost  per 
recreation  hour  in  Hartford  was  nearly  two 
cents  per  hour.  I also  determined,  as  I 
studied  other  cities,  that  that  was  rather 
a higher  rate  than  usual,  that  in  some  cities 
it  was  not  more  than  one  cent  per  hour, 
that  most  cities  varied  between  these  two 
rates,  and  that  where  it  cost  less  the  city 
was  hardly  a livable  place.  If,  then,  we 
get  two  cents  per  hour  for  recreation,  and 
have  100,000  hours,  we  get  $2,000,  so  that 
the  city  as  a whole,  by  using  the  parks, 
would  save  about  $500.  Of  this,  how  much 
is  profit,  and  how  much  expense?  After 
the  experience  in  the  refectory — and  there 
we  found  each  visitor  would  spend  about 
two  cents  per  hour — we  found  that,  taking 
the  whole  three  years  together  the  cost  of 
the  supplies  we  disposed  of  was  about 
fifty-five  per  cent,  the  cost  of  service 
twenty-five  per  cent,  and  profit  about 
twenty  per  cent,  or  about  five  mills.  If 
you  take  two  cents  per  hour,  of  that  two 
cents  eleven  mills  are  for  supplies,  five  for 
service,  and  four  for  profit.  We  found  we 
could  take  care  of  all  that  for  about  three 
mills,  and  so  we  had  about  one  mill  lee- 
way. Figure  that  out  on  that  basis  and 
you  find  it  comes  to  $400  a day,  or  $146,000 
a year.  A park  system  is  different  from 
other  business — it  is  a continual  process ; 
there  arc  no  holidays ; it  works  from  day- 
light or  shortly  after,  till  eleven  or  twelve 
at  night,  and  while  the  figures  seem  small 
when  put  in  mills,  yet  the  continual  repe- 


tition brings  out  the  larger  amounts,  and 
I have  found  that  in  order  to  be  successful 
in  this  we  must  become  adept  in  figuring 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  decimal  point. 
Our  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem was  $120,000,  which  gave  us  a leeway 
of  $26,000. 

Then  comes  the  question  as  to  why  we 
made  money,  a profit  on  our  work,  when, 
as  a private  business  it  would  be  less.  I 
think  I have  found  the  solution.  The  pri- 
vate business  has  to  pay  taxes,  interest,  div- 
idends, and  from  all  these  the  public  parks 
are  exempt.  Also,  we  found  that  in  our 
work  we  had  the  unlimited  credit  of  the 
city  behind  us,  and  could  buy  freely  with- 
out question.  It  cost  $8,000  a day  to  run 
the  municipal  government,  the  city  pays 
about  $6, COO  a day  itself  for  its  mainte- 
nance, and  therefore,  even  in  our  little 
work,  we  had  the  benefit  of  their  credit 
and  of  the  discount;  we  could  buy  even 
in  small  quantities  at  the  lowest  wholesale 
rates.  These  advantages  were  great.  We 
had  figured  out  that  we  would  have  $146,- 
000  profit.  Hartford  parks  have  cost  about 
three  million  dollars.  There  are  1,335  acres 
distributed  in  twenty-one  different  parcels ; 
it  is  practically  a monopoly,  for  no  private 
party  could  possibly  come  in  and  get  that 
amount  of  property.  One  acre  out  of  every 
fifteen  in  all  Hartford  is  parks  or  play- 
grounds, and  we  have  a city  which  is  now 
spending  towards  $10,000  a day  for  recrea- 
tion. 

Take  this  question  and  put  it  up  to  some 
of  the  financial  experts  or  captains  of  in- 
dustry; say  to  them:  “If  you  had  a three- 
million-dollar  plant,  a recreation  monopoly, 
with  neither  rent,  taxes,  interest,  nor  divi- 
dends to  take  care  of,  and  with  the  un- 
limited credit  of  a city  already  spending 
nearly  $10,000  in  recreation  behind  you, 
how  long  would  it  take  you  to  become  a 
millionaire?”  I figure  that  the  answer 
would  be  three  years. 

If  you  apply  this  to  the  nation  as  a whole, 
this  is  how  it  looks  : Hartford  has  a pop- 
ulation of  about  one  hundred  thousand;  the 
State  has  about  a million ; the  country 
about  a hundred  million;  and  about  forty 
per  cent  of  the  people  live  in  urban  con- 
ditions and  need  these  facilities.  Think 
what  it  would  mean  if  a scheme  of  this 
kind  were  to  go  all  oyer  the  country.  If 
we  figure,  as  we  do,  that  two  per  cent  of 
the  city’s  population  is  of  the  same  age  be- 
low twenty-one  years,  and  we  figure  our 
recreation  work  on  that  basis,  we  have 
about  40,000  persons  under  twenty-one  in 
Hartford,  and  about  40,000,000  in  the 
United  States  altogether,  of  which  16,000.- 
000  live  in  cities.  As  we  have  figured  it 
out,  we  think  it  is  easy  to  take  care  of 
the  young  people  under  twelve,  but  quite 
difficult  to  know  what  to  do  with  them 
between  sixteen  and  twenty-one.  We  have 
in  Hartford  about  10,000  of  that  age,  five 
thousand  girls  and  five  thousand  boys, 


roughly  speaking,  and  the  city  as  yet  has 
no  adequate  provision  for  those,  but  we 
think  we  can  make  provision  without  call- 
ing on  the  taxpayer,  by  some  method 
which  will  pay  for  itself,  for  that  is  the 
age  that  spends  most  money  for  recrea- 
tion, and  we  believe  it  will  be  possible  to 
take  care  of  their  needs  in  our  recreation 
work.  I do  not  know  yet  what  Hartford 
will  do.  I have  talked  with  some  of  the 
park  commissioners  on  the  self-sustaining 
park  system  plan,  and  they  have  looked 
at  me  askance  at  first,  but  after  I have 
gone  over  the  figures  they  have  come  to 
believe  that  it  may  be  possible.  I have  the 
impression  that  Hartford  is  going  to  allow 
me  the  opportunity  to  try  it  out,  not  reck- 
lessly or  suddenly,  but  in  some  conserva- 
tive way  that  will  at  the  same  time  bring 
results,  and  I hope  we  shall  be  able  to 
prove  the  feasibility. 

The  President : This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  subjects  that  ever  came  under 
our  consideration.  If  there  are  any  ques- 
tions raised  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  heard  the  last  address,  it  would  be 
well  to  discuss  them. 

Question  : Has  Mr.  Parker  ever  consid- 
ered the  matter  of  moving  pictures  in  the 
parks  in  a special  shelter  house  for  that 
purpose,  and  not  combined  with  other 
amusements  ? 

Mr.  Parker:  We  had  a plan  for  mov- 
ing pictures  which  we  could  put  in  the 
pavilion  and  use  in  the  late  afternoon  or 
evening,  using  the  same  room  for  other 
purposes  at  other  times.  If  the  charge  was 
three  cents  admission  on  week  days  and 
free  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening, 
and,  however  we  figured,  and  even  after 
paying  the  fee  to  get  into  the  League  so 
as  to  get  the  films,  it  seemed  as  if  we 
could  not  avoid  making  $150  a week,  try 
as  we  would.  If  we  should  charge  five 
cents  admission  the  profit  would  be  almost 
double. 

Question : Did  you  consult  with  the 
moving  picture  people  ? 

Mr.  Parker:  Not  those  who  were  work- 
ing, but  a party  from1  the  outside  who  had 
been  trying  to  get  into  Hartford  with  a 
moving  picture  proposition,  came  to  me 
suggesting  that  they  build  a moving  pic- 
ture theatre  and  give  it  to  the  city  after 
ten  years,  for  the  privilege  of  having  it 
until  then. 

The  President:  Would  you  do  this  in 
any  case  through  concessions,  or  as  a park 
body  ? 

Mr.  Parker:  Just  as  soon  as  you  touch 
concessions  you  kill  the  thing.  I do  not 
believe  in  it.  Mr.  Foster  converted  me 
against  that  five  years  ago,  and  I am  all 
the  time  growing  stronger  against  it.  The 
whole  idea  of  the  concession  is  to  make 
money.  That  is  not  our  idea.  We  do 
not  do  any  advertising.  We  will  sell  a 
glass  of  milk  for  one  cent,  a pint  of  milk 
and  six  crackers  for  five  cents,  a slice  of 
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bread  and  butter  for  one  cent.  We  desire 
to  have  family  parties  use  the  tables  with- 
out buying  anything;  they  are  just  as  wel- 
come if  they  do  not  spend  one  penny,  and 
the  less  they  buy  the  better  we  like  it, 
because  we  are  not  in  the  restaurant  busi- 
ness, but  are  doing  the  thing  for  their  com- 
fort only.  That  is  the  principle  on  which 
we  started,  but,  unfortunately,  we  did  make 
money  for  all  that. 

The  President : I have  come  to  believe 
that  the  concession  always  means  some- 
thing that  ought  not  to  exist,  because  the 
concessionaire  inevitably  comes  in  with  the 
object  of  making  money. 

Mr.  Parker:  Now,  there  is  the  point. 
The  difference  between  the  concessionaire 
and  the  park  is  the  difference  between  busi- 
ness and  service.  Business  is  to  get  all 
you  can  for  what  you  give,  and  service  is 
to  give  all  you  can  for  what  you  get. 

The  President:  There  is  the  economic 
side  of  this  question.  By  noon  of  this 
day  one  thousand  people  will  have  died  in 
the  United  States  since  noon  yesterday, 
from  preventable  diseases  which  it  is  the 
tendency  of  this  kind  of  park  management 
to  arrest,  and  every  one,  or  a great  pro- 
portion of  these  people  who  have  died 
would  have  been  earning  money,  inhabit- 
ing houses,  and  paying  rent,  or  working  in 
factories,  or  being  producers  in  some  way, 
if  they  had  lived. 

Mr.  Nolen:  The  whole  subject  seems  to 
me,  as  Mr.  Parker  has  presented  it,  full 
of  interest  and  promise,  and  I have  been 
trying  to  see  what  flaws  there  might  be  in 
it,  if  any.  There  are  two  questions  which 
come  to  me:  First,  there  is  the  objection 
which  might  naturally  be  raised  by  some 
people  that  these  things  would  not  prop- 
erly, should  not  be  operated  at  a profit, 


but  at  cost,  no  matter  how  small  the  cost 
may  seem  as  compared  with  the  conces- 
sionaire process.  And,  secondly,  how  can 
we  prevent  a park  commission  from  losing 
sight  of  the  purpose  of  parks  which  bring 
in  no  income,  and  from  fixing  their  atten- 
tion on  making  them  profit-producers  ? It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a temptation  that 
might  come  very  easily  and  naturally. 

Mr.  Parker:  The  points  are  well  taken, 
I assure  you  that  when  I found  we  were 
making  money  out  of  the  refectory  I was 
most  sorely  tempted  to  go  on  and  make 
all  we  could.  I wanted  to  demonstrate 
that  we  could  do  it,  and  only  by  keeping 
that  motto  before  me,  “Service  and  not 
Business ; give  all  you  can  for  what  you 
get,”  could  I prevent  myself  from  doing 
just  what  Mr.  Nolen  refers  to.  The  tempt- 
ation was  undoubtedly  there  to  show  that 
we  could  make  a real  profit,  and,  if,  added 
to  that,  there  was  the  element  of  greed,  it 
would  be  very  difficult. 

With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  sell- 
ing at  cost,  we  were  brought  up  against 
a serious  proposition,  and  that  was  the 
interference  with  private  trade.  The  pri- 
vate dealers  have  to  live,  and  we  have 
made  it  a rule  on  no  condition  to  sell  any- 
thing that  was  taking  away  from  the  dealer 
outside.  Anything  bought  on  the  park  had 
to  be  eaten  there,  in  order  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  outside  trade.  One  of  the 
saddest  things  is  that  recreation,  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  life  of  human 
beings,  is  being  so  largely  exploited  for 
private  gain.  The  tendency  is  to  exploit 
all  recreation  and  especially  through  that  to 
exploit  the  children.  I cannot  see  that  the 
city  can  avoid  taking  up  a certain  class  of 
recreation  and  using  it  as  a municipal  func- 
tion. Even  then,  we  leave  any  way  four- 
fifths  of  it  for  private  enterprise. 


Mr.  Watrous:  Probably  every  city  rep- 
resented here  to-day  is  interested  in  the 
pure  milk  question.  I would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Parker1  if  in  Hartford  it  is  possible  to 
sell  pure  milk,  which  you  can  trust  for 
little  children  in  hot  summer  weather,  at 
a price  of  one  cent  a glass? 

Mr.  Parker  : It  is. 

Mr.  Watrous : I think  that  is  very  im- 
portant. Baltimore  is  just  now  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  pure  milk  and 
its  price. 

The  President : I will  add  that  in  Chi- 
cago centres,  not  only  is  pure  milk  sold 
for  one  cent  a glass,  but  modified  milk  of 
two  grades  to  suit  particular  baby  troubles 
is  sold  to  mothers  with  babies  in  their 
arms. 

Mr.  J.  Lockie  Wilson : I suppose  the 
price  would  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
glass  ? 

Mr.  Parker:  We  use  one-eighth  of  a 
quart  as  the  size. 

The  President:  In  closing  this  subject, 
I would  suggest  that  you  have  heard  a 
proposition  so  broad  in  its  possibility  and 
so  wide  in  its  scope  that  it  may  seem  to 
you  not  possible  to  consider,  but  at  this 
same  meeting  last  year  Mr.  Foulke,  in 
giving  the  results  of.  two  months’  study 
of  conditions  at  Frankfort,  touches  on  at 
least  ten  points  which  relate  to  the  things 
Mr.  Parker  has  said,  showing  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  municipality  to  safeguard 
the  lives  of  the  citizens.  When  American 
communities  shall  begin  to  be  free  and 
cease  to  be  enslaved  to  themselves  through 
the  medium  of  government,  as  they  have 
ceased  in  so-called  imperialistic  Germany, 
then  we  shall  begin  to  see  that  it  pays  to 
keep  our  citizens  alive  and  at  work,  even 
if  we  have  to  go  into  the  milk  business  to 
do  it. 


COMPETITIVE  TRIALS  OF  SPRAYS  AND  SPRAYERS 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of 
Fomento  (Agriculture,  Public  Works,  etc.) 
of  Spain  an  International  Competition  of 
Insecticides  has  been  held  in  this  orange- 
growing zone  during  the  past  fourteen 
months,  and  the  awards  of  the  jury  of 
experts  that  directed  the  experiments  have 
now  been  issued,  according  to  a report  of 
United  States  Consul  Robert  Frazer,  Jr. 

The  conditions  of  the  competition  re- 
quired that  each  competitor  should  submit 
the  formula  and  cost  of  the  insecticide  to 
be  tested,  and  that  the  formulas  of  suc- 
cessful insecticides  should  be  published  for 
the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  community. 
About  seventy  insecticides  were  entered  for 
trial,  but  as  one-half  of  them  were  of  al- 
most identical  composition,  with  only  slight 
variations  in  the  proportions  of  the  in- 
gredients, many  were  eliminated  and  thirty- 
four  insecticides  were  actually  tested. 

The  first  prize  was  not  awarded,  be- 
cause, in  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  none  of 


the  preparations  experimented  with  proved 
to  be  a complete  and  positive  remedy 
against  all  species  of  citrus  scale.  The  sec- 
ond and  third  prizes  were  awarded  to  the 
following  formulas  (1  gram  = 15.4  grains, 
or  0.035  ounce;  453  grams  = 1 pound)  : 

(1)  Pine  rosin,  1,600  grams;  sodium  car- 
bonate, 800  grams ; potassium  chloride,  70 
grains;  clammy  inula  (Inula  viscosa),  a few 
cuttings  of  the  plant,  in  infusion ; 26  gal- 
lons of  water.  (2)  Rosin,  2,OCO  grams; 
caustic  soda  of  78  strength,  500  grams ; seal 
oil,  350  grams ; rectified  tar  oil,  1 quart. 

In  preparing  these  insecticides  for  use, 
the  soda  is  dissolved  in  hot  water  (1  gal- 
lon) and  the  rosin  added  so  as  to  effect  a 
complete  blending  of  both.  The  mixture  is 
then  left  to  cool  and  the  oil  afterwards 
stirred  into  it,  producing  a uniform  emul- 
sion sufficient  for  about  25  gallons  of  water. 

The  jury  finds  that  these  insecticides  de- 
stroyed, without  appreciable  damage  to  the 


trees  or  fruit,  both  the  red  scale  (Chrysom- 
phalus  dictyospenni)  and  long  scale  (My- 
tilaspis  gloveri)  more  rapidly  than  the  in- 
sect multiplied  and  that  consequently  it  is 
only  a question  of  perseverance  in  spraying 
to  compass  the  complete  extinction  of  these 
oarasites.  With  regard,  however,  to  the 
black  scale  (Parlatoria  sisiphi),  a species 
apparently  unknown  to  American  fruit 
growers,  the  most  successful  of  the  insecti- 
cide formulas  experimented  with  failed  to 
make  an  effective  impression  on  the  hard 
cuirass  or  shield  covering  the  fully  ma- 
tured insect,  which  appears  to  be  impervi- 
ous to  every  treatment  except  hydrocyanic 
fumigation  applied  as  strong  as  the  tree  will 
resist. 

The  competition  brought  into  the  ex- 
periment field  a great  variety  of  sprayers 
from  the  leading  agricultural  countries',  in- 
cluding several  characteristic  American 
types  with  copies  and  imitations  of  them 
manufactured  in  Spain. 
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The  .first  plans  of  Boston’s  new  school- 
boy stadium,  first  of  its  kind  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  only  schoolboy  stadium  in  the 
world,  were  recently  published  by  the  Bos- 
ton Post.  The  structure  follows  the  de- 
termination of  Mayor  Fitzgerald  that  the 
schoolboys  should  have  adequate  room  for 
their  athletic  contests,  and  he  regards  its 
erection  as  one  of  the  achievements  of  his 
administration.  The  City  Council  will  be 
asked  to  appropriate  $40,000  for  the  cost 
of  the  new  stadium,  which  is  to  be  located 
in  Franklin  Field,  and  its  construction  will 
begin  early  in  the  spring. 

The  bond  election  for  the  purchase  of 
a public  park  recently  held  at  Redondo 
Beach,  Cal.,  failed  to  carry  by  53  votes. 

The  trustees  of  the  City  Club  of  New 
York  are  planing  to  permanently  com- 
memorate the  services  of  the  late  Fred- 
erick Law  Olmsted,  who  designed  and 
created  Central  Park.  In  1856  New  York 
City  purchased  the  site  of  Central  Park, 
and  in  the  year  following  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted  was  appointed  Park  Superintend- 
ent and  began  the  work  of  transforming 
waste  land,  reeking  with  the  overflow  of 
sties,  slaughter  houses  and  bone  boiling 
works,  into  the  most  famous  park  in  the 
nation.  The  park  plan  submitted  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Greensward  by  Olmsted 
and  his  friend,  Calvert  Vaux,  was  adopted 
in  1858. 

A Christmas  gift  of  nine  acres  of  land, 
comprising  the  old  King  estate  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  assessed  on 
a valuation  of  $106,620,  was  made  to  the 
city  on  December  24,  by  George  Gordon 
King  of  New  York  and  Newport.  The 
estate  is  given  for  the  purposes  of  a public 
park  and  playground. 

Ordinances  have  been  introduced  into 
the  City  Council  of  Columbus,  O.,  pro- 
viding for  the  purchase  of  two  more  park 
sites. 

A one  mill  tax  will  be  levied  in  Racine, 
Wis.,  for  park  purposes  for  the  year  1913 
and  the  question  of  issuing  $50,000  for 
park  bonds  will  be  submitted  to  a vote 
of  the  people  at  the  April  municipal  elec- 
tion. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  proposes  to  expend  $268,403 
in  the  national  parks  in  California  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  if  the 
amount  is  appropriated  by  congress.  For 
the  development  and  care  of  the  national 
parks  the  secretary  of  the  interior  has 
asked  Congress  to  appropriate  $733,014,  an 
increase  of  $505,464  over  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  current  fiscal  year.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  expend  a liberal  amount  on  the 
improvements  of  existing  roads  and  in 


the  construction  of  others  to  make  the  at- 
tractions of  the  parks  more  accessible. 

Chicago’s  great  fight  against  the  inter- 
ests which  made  a strong  effort  to  de- 
prive the  city  of  its  beautiful  lake  frontage 
on  the  South  Side  is  proving  successful. 
The  Lake  Shore  Reclamation  Commission 
has  so  far  succeeded  in  settling  and  con- 
firming title  to  the  South  Park  Commission 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  lake  front  be- 
tween Jackson  and  Grant  parks. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
has  appointed  a special  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  necessary  steps  to 
have  the  public  land  about  Hole-in-the- 
Rock,  Camelback  and  Echo  Canyon,  set 
aside  as  a national  park. 

Sir  Spencer  Maryon-Wilson,  who  has 
presented  the  London  County  Council  with 
thirty-one  acres  of  land  at  Charlton,  a 
suburb  of  London,  for  the  purposes  of  a 
park,  was  thanked  at  a recent  meeting  of 
the  council  in  a resolution  moved  by  Vis- 
count Hill  and  seconded  by  Sir  John  Benn. 
The  latter  described  the  gift  as  a most 
generous  and  graceful  one. 

As  a Christmas  gift,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Deere 
and  Mrs.  Katherine  Butterworth  have 
deeded  to  the  city  of  Moline,  111.,  a tract 
of  a little  over  thirteen  acres  between 
Seventh  and  Ninth  streets  and  Thirteenth 
and  Sixteenth  avenues.  The  park  is  to  be 
designated  as  the  Deere  Memorial  Park, 
and  is  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a memorial 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Charles  H. 
Deere,  Moline’s  manufacturer.  Among  the 
conditions  in  connection  with  the  deed  are : 
That  the  tract  shall  never  be  used  for  other 
than  public  purposes,  and  that  it  shall  never 
be  commercialized. 

In  connection  with  the  distribution  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  B.  F.  Ferguson  fund 
for  providing  artistic  embellishments  for 
Chicago,  the  trustees  of  the  Art  Institute 
who  have  charge  of  the  fund  propose  to 
look  after  the  bridges.  After  completing 
the  Great  Lakes  monument  and  the  Cherry 
Mine  memorial,  the  imorovement  of  Madi- 
son street  is  to  be  undertaken,  the  bridge 
and  its  approaches  being  the  first  to  re- 
ceive attention. 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  chief  scout  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  in  commend- 
ing the  project  to  establish  a Canadian  Na- 
tional Park  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ot- 
tawa river,  between  the  Gatineau  and  Cou- 
longe  rivers,  says  : “As  a business  specu- 
lation all  the  parks  in  the  United  States 
have  proved  enormously  successful.  The 
statesman  who  gives  his  country  a great 
national  park  is  doing  far  more  for  the 
community  than  if  he  left  a towering  mon- 
ument in,  stone.” 


William  T.  Cox,  state  forester  of  Minne- 
sota, is  negotiating  with  the  Pine  Tree 
Manufacturing  Co.  for  700  acres  of  timber 
land  in  the  vicinity  at  Itasca  Park.  The 
timber  is  wanted  to  add  to  the  beauty  and 
utility  of  the  park. 

Improvements  and  Additions. 

The  Park  Board  of  Waterloo,  la.,  has 
laid  out  a program  of  improvement  which, 
though  limited  by  reason  of  a small  ap- 
propriation, is  wide  in  its  scope.  A public 
comfort  station  is  provided  for  Lincoln 
Park,  and  a . movement  is  under  way  to 
erect  a similar  structure  in  the  center  of 
the  city.  Popular  interest  in  the  park 
system  is  constantly  growing  stronger. 

Among  the  extensive  changes  now  un- 
der way  in  Luther  Burbank  Park,  Porter- 
ville, Cal.,  is  that  of  lining  the  lake  and 
chain  of  ponds  with  concrete,  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  water  from  the  irrigating  sys- 
tem and  also  prevent  growth  of  water 
grass.  Several  new  buildings  are  in  course 
of  completion,  including  a picture  house 
over  the  falls  into  the  lake,  a new  tea  gar- 
den house  in  rustic  style,  and  an  observa- 
tory for  the  top  of  Murray  Hill,  from 
which  an  imposing  view  may  be  had  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

By  the  will  of  Henry  F.  Coggshall, 
former  treasurer  of  the  Fitchburg  Gas  & 
Electric  Light  Co.,  $14,500  is  left  to  the 
city  of  Fitchburg,  to  be  used  in  beautify- 
ing Coggshall  Park,  which  he  gave  to  the 
city  several  years  ago,  together  with  his 
summer  home  on  Mt.  Elam  road. 

Superintendent  R.  B.  Wainwright,  Wal- 
nut Hill  Park,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  has 
a busy  time  this  season  in  taking  care  of 
surface  water.  Among  the  improvements 
to  be  made  is  a skating  pond,  4001  feet 
long  by  150  feet  wide. 

Between  $15,000  and  $20,000  is  to  be  ex- 
pended on  an  animal  house  at  Miller  Park, 
Bloomington.  In  style  and  architecture  it 
will  resemble  the  new  building  in  Lincoln 
Park,  Chicago. 

Paul  Riis,  superintendent  of  Rockford, 
111.,  parks,  is  considering  the  construction 
of  a putting  green  for  practice  at  Sinnissippi 
Park  next  spring.  The  green  will  prob- 
ably be  near  the  starting  point  of  the 
course.  It  will  have  a smooth  green  and 
several  cups. 

A brick  pavilion  is  to  be  constructed  at 
Wing  Park,  Elgin,  111. 

The  Park  Commission  of  Birmingham, 
Aia.,  is  again  seriously  considering  the  de- 
velopment of  its  parks  and  boulevards  on 
a properly  laid  out  system. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Common 
Council  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  recom- 
mended an  appropriation  of  $10,000'  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a grandstand  along- 
side the  Washington  Park  driving  track. 

The  City  Council  of  Beaumont,  Tex., 
recently  directed  the  mayor  to  employ  a 
landscape  architect  to  prepare  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  improvement  of  the 
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Island  property,  which  will  soon  become 
city  property. 

The  Daytona,  Fla.,  Library  and  Park 
Association  has  voted  to  accept  the  plans 
submitted  by  Charles  F.  Warner,  landscape 
gardener  of  Jacksonville,  for  the  Island 
Park.  The  plans  provide  for  a pavilion 
and  comfort  station,  fountains,  vine-covered 
pergola,  bandstand,  library  as  it  exists,  pa- 
vilion or  look-out,  bridge  across  channel, 
and  appropriate  planting. 

In  Richmond,  Va.,  it  is  proposed  to  ex- 
pend $7, SCO  on  the  extension  of  the  city’s 
playgrounds. 

The  Chicago  Lawn,  Chicago,  Woman’s 
Club  has  succeeded  in  inducing  the  South 
Park  Commissioners1  to  expend  $1,000  on 
the  temporary  improvement  of  the  Field 
House  in  Marquette  Park.  The  board  also 
voted  to  make  other  improvements  during 
the  year. 

The  Park  Commission  of  Los  Angeles 
has  requested  the  City  Council  to  provide 
money  to  allow  it  to  remove  the  earth 
from  Lakeshore  avenue  and  fill  Echo  Park 
lake  and  extend  Bellevue  avenue,  which 
will  require  $20,000. 

Plans  have  been  drawn  by  Wallace  Cass, 
architect,  New  York,  for  a quadrangle 
park  in  the  university  grounds',  Austin, 
Tex.,  extending  from  Twenty-first  street 
to  the  administration  building,  a distance 
of  one  block  and  a half.  The  park  prob- 
ably will  be  about  300  feet  wide. 

According  to  a comparative  report  com- 
piled by  Superintendent  of  Parks  Nicholas 
Bvhower,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  a 
greater  area  of  land  included  in  the  city’s 
public  parks,  playgrounds  and  boulevards 
has  been  improved  by  landscape  gardening 
and  cultivation  during  1912  than  in  any 
previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  city. 
A total  of  more  than  forty  acres  has  beer- 
redeemed  and  placed  under  cultivation  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

A.  large  concrete  arch  has  been  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  city  park  of  Rich- 
land, Wash.  In  the  center  of  the  arch  the 
name  “Amon  Park”  has  been  placed,  in 
honor  of  Howard  S.  Amon,  of  Seattle, 
giver  of  the  park  and  founder  of  the  town. 
The  park  comprises  five  acres  on  the  banks 
of  the  Columbia  River. 

New  Parks. 

An  ordinance  providing  that  the  city  ap- 
propriate property  near  the  new  East  Side 
high  school,  Toledo,  O.,  for  playground 
purposes  is  in  the  hands  of  the  City 
Council. 

The  Dixon,  111.,  City  Council  has  de- 
cided to  proceed  with  the  plan  to  purchase 
a part  of  the  Dixon  College  campus  for  a 
public  park. 

The  City  Playground  Commission  of 
Chicopee,  Mass.,  is  considering  the  needs 
of  the  playgrounds  of  the  city  and  also  the 
necessity  of  providing  playgrounds  for 
the  mill  hands’  children  at  Millimansett. 

Minden,  Neb.,  will  have  a small  city 


park,  land  having  been  purchased  by  the 
City  Council. 

The  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  who  recently 
arrived  on  a visit  in  the  East,  is  quoted  as 
saying : ‘‘I  am  interested  in  the  betterment 

of  conditions  for  children.  In  your  public 
playgrounds,  I think,  you  have  done  won- 
ders in  America,  especially  in  Chicago  and 
New  York.  While  we  have  a few  in  Eng- 
land, there  are  none  that  can  in  the  least 
compare  with  those  in  your  two  great 
cities.” 

The  special  commission  named  by  the 
Camden,  N.  J.,  City  Council  to  consider 


MODEL  FOR  HAWTHORNE  MEMORIAE 
AT  SALEM,  MASS. 

Bela  L.  Pratt.  Sc. 

the  purchase  of  land  for  public  parks  and 
squares  is  considering  the  advisability  of 
procuring  Pyne  Poynt  Park,  Cooper  Point, 
Camden.  The  park  has  been  offered  to  the 
city  for  $125,000  by  the  Pyne  Poyne  Li- 
brary Association.  The  plot  contains  25 
acres  of  ground,  including  valuable  im- 
provements. 

The  construction  of  an  immense  munici- 
pal playground  at  Chesley  Island  for  the 
children  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  being  con- 
sidered by  Park  Commissioner  Davis  and 
other  city  officials.  Twenty  acres  of  the 
island  will  be  used  next  year  as  picnic 
ground  for  tenement  children  as  an  ex- 
periment by  the  Public  Recreation  Com- 
mission. If  this  proves  a success  the 
proposition  of  taking  over  the  entire  island 
for  a municipal  outing  park  will  be  given 
consideration  for  the  following  year. 

William  F.  Buder,  G.  A.  Buder,  Leo  R. 
Buder  and  Oscar  E.  Buder,  the  four  sur- 
viving sons  of  the  late  Mrs.  Susan  R.  Bu- 
der, of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  perpetuate  the 


memory  of  their  mother  have  deeded  to 
the  city  for  park,  recreation  and  play- 
ground purposes,  a block  of  ground  on 
the  south  side  of  the  city,  to  be  known  as 
"The  Susan  R.  Buder  Memorial  Square.” 
Mrs.  Buder  was  known  as  “The  Little 
Mother  of  the  South  Side.”  There  is  a 
fine  suggestion  for  others  in  the  sons’  re- 
marks : “Mother’s  great  love  for  children 
and  her  charity  towards  indigent  large 
families  suggested  to  us  a memoriai  square 
rather  than  a mere  tombstone  in  her  mem- 
ory. The  later  years  of  her  life  were  vir- 
tually given  over  to  doing  good  and  char- 
itable deeds  in  an  unostentatious  manner, 
and  we  think  the  giving  of  a block  where 
the  children  of  the  South  Side  can  continue 
to  enjoy  her  love  of  them  is  the  most  fit- 
ting way  in  which  we  can  show  our  great 
love  for  her.” 

The  Hawthorne  Memorial  Association 
has  become  incorporated  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  the  words  of  its  charter,  “of 
the  erection  or  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a memorial  to  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  in  the  city  of  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts.”. 

The  association  has  selected  to  design 
the  memorial  Bela  L.  Pratt,  sculptor, 
and  R.  Clipston  Sturgis,  architect,  both 
of  Boston.  In  designing  the  portrait 
figure  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Mr. 
Pratt  has  kept  in  mind  the  great  genius 
isolated  by  conditions  and  his  own 
brooding  spirit  from  those  about  him. 
It  was  his  habit  when  in  Salem  to  walk 
alone  by  the  sea  and  to  sit  for  hours 
looking  across  the  water.  It  is  thus  that 
the  sculptor  chose  to  portray  him,  sitting 
on  the  rocks  by  the  sea,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration.  The  ar- 
chitectural surroundings  will  be  in  har- 
mony with  this  idea,  which  Mr.  Pratt  is 
to  develop  further  in  making  the  full- 
size  statue.  Mr.  Pratt  has  recently  pro- 
duced in  the  clay  a full-sized  model  of 
his  idea.  The  work  is  of  heroic  size, 
full  of  dignity  and  of  a quiet  but  in- 
tense personality,  absorbing  in  interest 
and  satisfying.  The  location  of  the 
completed  memorial  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  The  site  most  favored,  if 
necessary  assent  can  be  obtained,  is 
upon  the  westerly  edge  of  Salem  Com- 
mon, facing  the  Brown  street  approach, 
not  far  from  the  Mall  street  house  in 
which  Plawthorne  wrote  “The  Scarlet 
Letter.”  The  estimated  expense  will 
not  exceed  $50,000. 

The  active  directors  and  officers  of 
the  association  are:  Alden  P.  White, 
president;  Frank  W.  Benson,  vice-presi- 
dent; Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  secretary;  J. 
Foster  Smith,  treasurer;  John  Robinson, 
Richard  Wheatland,  George  F.  Dow, 
Francis  H.  Lee,  Alfred  W.  Putnam, 
Henry  P.  Benson,  Rev.  Theodore  D. 
Bacon,  Rev.  James  P.  Franks,  Dr.  Frank 
A.  Gardner,  Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse  and 
(Continued  on  page  288) 
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SYSTEMATIC  ALL  THE  YEAR  TREE  WORK 


The  Shade  Tree  Commission  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  is  one  of  the  most  systematic  and 
efficient  organizations  for  the  planting  and 
care  of  trees  in  the  country,  and  its  annual 
report  is  both  a guide  and  a compendium 
of  what  to  do  for  the  trees  the  year  round. 
Secretary  Carl  Bannwart  has  also  issued  a 
remarkably  clever  and  impressive  series  of 
folders  and  circulars  for  the  education  of 
the  public  in  the  care  of  the  trees  that  have 
been  instrumental  in  enlisting  a widespread 
co-operation  in  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion. 

A seasonal  summary  of  the  year’s  work 
with  the  trees  is  one  of  the  interesting  fea- 
tures of  Secretary  Bannwart’s  comprehen- 
sive annual  report.  Just  before  the  advent 
of  frost,  dead  trees  were  taken  down,  the 
roots  dug  up,  and  new  trees  set  out  in- 
stead. For  this  latter  operation  they  use 
chiefly  the  Norway  maple.  Sometimes  trees 
of  this  variety,  ranging  in  caliper  from  4 
inches  to  8 inches,  are  presented  to  the 
commission  for  such  park  planting.  These 
are  usually  the  gifts  of  citizens  who  hap- 
pen to  be  clearing  portions  of  their  hold- 
ings in  order  to  build.  Trees  of  this  size 
are  shifted  from  their  original  standings 
and  set  out  in  the  parks  by  means  of  a 


large  tree-moving  machine,  a picture  of 
which  appears  here. 

The  topsoiling  where  necessary  and  the 
spreading  of  lawns  and  flower  beds  with 
manure  were  other  labors  of  this  season. 
This  treatment  serves  a double  purpose.  It 
protects  the  roots  from  frost  and  it  goes 
far  to  account  for  the  fine  showing  of  the 
park  lawns  in  summer. 

Sundry  repairs  claimed  attention  at  this 
time.  Park  walls  were  overhauled.  Park 
fences  came  in  for  repair.  Park  settees 
were  gathered  into  the  storeroom  and 
there  repaired  and  repainted;  also  new  set- 
tees were  constructed.  The  commission 
makes  its  own  wire  tree  guards.  These  op- 
erations enabled  them,  at  this  as  at  other 
seasons,  to  utilize  the  services  of  men 
when  weather  conditions  preclude  work  in 
the  open.  Repairing  fountains  was  also  in 
order,  as  at  Clinton  and  other  parks : also 
the  setting  out  of  privet  hedges  as  at 
Brientnall  Park. 

When  winter  comes  one  of  the  chief 
tasks  is  to  keep  open  the  park  walks.  Snow 
shoveling  then  came  to  the  fore.  The  men 
are  so  assigned  by  schedule,  previously  pre- 
pared, that  each  man  at  every  moment 
knows  his  post  of  snow-duty  and  proceeds 


thereto  at  once  when  snow  comes  and 
without  waiting  for  specific  assignment. 
Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  when  it  snows 
at  night,  for  instance,  the  men  are  on  the 
job  in  the  sma’  hours  with  plows  and  shov- 
els, clearing  the  park  paths  for  early  pedes- 
trians on  their  way  to  work.  The  schedule 
works  with  like  precision  and  promptness 
in  case  of  Sunday  snow. 

So  when  the  snows  had  melted  on  the 
lawns  work  began  in  clearing  away  the 
manure  which  under  its  blanket  of  white 
had  been  feeding  the  rootlets  all  winter. 
Then  in  some  of  the  parks  extensive  sub- 
soiling was  done.  This  was  done  wherever 
the  need  existed.  Walks  were  “lined  out,” 
the  edges  of  the  lawns  cut,  and,  of  course, 
the  lawns  were  mowed.  Certain  hedges 
were  removed.  New  shrubbery  was  set  out 
to  replace  stock  which  had  become  too  old 
to  be  at  its  best  or  had  been  injured.  The 
tulips  set  out  the  previous  fall  began  to 
unfold  in  beautiful  bloom. 

Having  planted  the  trees,  the  next  duty 
is  to  care  for  them.  This  involved  periodic 
visits  by  men  at  divers  seasons  along  a 
frontage  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
of  streets.  It  means  that  the  soil  must  be 
kept  loosened  and  watered  and  otherwise 
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TREE  MOVING  AT  NEWARK. 


treated.  Various  preventive  and  defensive 
measures  must  he  undertaken  against  insect 
pests.  The  trees  must.be  annually  pruned. 
Stakes  and  guards  must  be  replaced  when 
and  where  necessary;  and  the  percentage 
of  these  new  plantings  which  die  from 
whatever  cause  must  be  replaced.  All  these 
matters  make  up  a not  unformidable  obliga- 
tion when  it  is  considered  that  there  are 
some  22,000  young  trees  thus  to  care  for. 

From  late  May  to  August  the  energies 
of  the  force  for  the  greater  part  centered 
on  the  insect  campaign.  The  territory  in 
and  around  Newark  has  several  pests  ca- 
pable of  alarming  depredations.  They  are 
the  Tussock  moth,  the  elm  leaf  beetle,  the 
tent  caterpillar,  etc. ; also  the  leopard  moth, 
the  maple  borer  and  several  forms  of  scale. 
There  are  times  and  seasons  when  much 
work  is  necessary  to  combat  thes.e  various 
destroyers  and  do  it  effectively. 


ADEQUATE  OPENINGS  FOR  STREET 
TREES;  NEWARK  SHADE  TREE  COM- 
MISSION. 


Great  encouragement  is  in  the  fact  that 
the  insect  problem,  hitherto  full  of  un- 
known quantities,  has  been  reduced  to  def- 
inite terms.  Given  an  adequate  equipment 
intelligently  and  energetically  directed  and 
the  problem  of  warfare  against  the  leaf- 
eating insects,  at  present  indigenous  to  or 
naturalized  in  this  section,  is  all  but  solved. 
Here  they  go  after  tussock  moth  and  the 
beetle,  and  the  other  leaf  eaters,  with  the 
arsenate  of  lead  solution,  and  this  did  the 
business  A list  of  streets  thus  sprayed 
accompanies  this  report.  Heretofore  the 
spraying  force  had  used  almost  exclusively 
a sprayer  the  motive  power  of  which  is 
carbonic  acid  gas.  It  has  many  good  points, 
but  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  rather  large. 
To  avoid  that  they  purchased  a gasoline 
sprayer,  2f4  horsepower  gas  engine.  This 
was  especially  equipped  with  single  shaft 
and  wooden  wheels.  The  report  says  that 
the  gasoline  sprayer  is  more  suitable  for 
their  use  since  they  spray  on  every  clear 


day,  if  not  too  windy,  for  a period  of  five 
weeks  from  May  15  to  June  20.  For  such 
continuous  work  it  is  claimed  the  gasoline 
sprayer  covers  more  territory  and  at  a 
smaller  cost  of  maintenance  than  the  other. 

The  borers'  are  numerous  throughout  this 
territory,  especially  in  the  cases  of  silver 
maples  and  elms.  The  commission  is  per- 
suaded that  the  most  effective  way  to  get 
rid  of  them  is  to  eschew  the  varieties  above 
named  and  set  out  only  those  not  suscepti- 
ble for,  at  the  least,  not  so  readily  sus- 
ceptible) to  borers;  for  instance,  Norway 
maple,  oak,  buttonball.  To  stamp  out  the 
pest  by  the  mere  remedial  measures  to 
which  they  are  now  limited  seems  hopeless. 
The  eggs  are  deposited  upon  the  bark  and 
the  young  soon  hatch  and  crawl  to  a con- 
venient place  and  commence  to  bore  into 
the  wood,  working  first  upon  the  smaller 
branches  and  then  descending  to  more  spa- 
cious quarters  as  they  increase  in  appetite 
and  size.  They  are  voracious  in  their  feed- 
ing habits,  and  a single  borer  often  causes 
the  death  of  a young  tree.  Their  work 
can  easily  be  seen  in  large  trees,  as  it  takes 
the  form  of  a gnarly  exuberance,  some- 
times of  a depression,  on  the  surface  of 
the  bark.  The  treatment  of  this  pest  is 
very  difficult ; the  only  method  in  use  at 
present  is  to  go  over  the  trees  at  regular 
intervals  and  exterminate  all  that  can  be 


FASTENING  TRUCK  TO  TRUNK. 

found.  This  is  accomplished  by  killing  the 
larvae  with  a sharp  pointed  or  heated  cop- 
per wire,  or  by  injecting  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon into  the  cavity  where  the  grub  is  feed- 
ing and  closing  the  passage  with  putty.  The 
fumes  of  this’  bisulphide  of  carbon  will  kill 
the  borer  if  they  reach  him.  Both  of 
these  methods  are  efficient,  as  far  as  they 
go,  but  are  necessarily  very  tedious.  After 
the  borers  are  killed  the  decayed  wood 
should  be  cut  out  and  the  hole  treated 
antiseptically  and  refilled  to  the  outline  of 
the  tree  to  keep  out  rain,  damp,  dirt,  bac- 
teria, etc.,  and  help  the  wound  to  heal. 
The  next  step  is  to  keep  the  tree  as 
healthy  as  possible,  to  give  it  a chance  to 
recover  from  the  borers’  depredations’. 

The  scale,  in  whatever  form,  is  quite 
another  proposition.  This  pest  is  a suck- 
ing insect  and  is  therefore  treated  with  a 
contact  poison,  such  as  a lime  and  sulphur 
solution,  soluble  oil,  kerosene  emulsion, 
whale  oil  soap,  etc.  Of  late  the  commis- 
sion has  been  using  soluble  oil  chiefly.  All 
these  scalecides  are  also  deadly  to  the  fo- 
liage and  should  therefore  be  used  only 
when  the  tree  is  not  in  leaf.  Moreover, 
they  a’-e  of  such  a nature  and  of  such  vary- 
ing effects  on  the  tree  that  their  use  should 
be  left  to  the  expert;  they  are  not  safe  in 
the  hands  of  the  layman.  They  report  good 
success  in  dealing  with  the  scale. 
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TREE  PESTS  AND  HOW  TO 


No  study  of  spraying,  of  insect  pests 
or  of  tree  troubles  can  be  all  inclusive 
for  a wide  range  of  territory,  and  the 
first  thing  for  the  tree  guardian  in  park, 
cemetery,  street  or  estate  is  to  make  a 
careful  study  of  his  local  conditions,  of 
the  insects  he  has  to  fight,  of  the  trees 
under  his  care,  and  of  the  progress  they 
have  made.  Every  such  study  must  be 
more  or  less  localized,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  the  state  agricultural  authorities 
should  be  the  first  aid  sought.  Nearly 
all  the  state  agricultural  experiment 
stations  or  agricultural  colleges  have  is- 
sued bulletins  and  done  experimental 
work  on  tree  problems  and  tree  pests. 


EGG  MASS  OF  GYPSY  MOTH  ON  BARK. 


When  the  information  they  have  is  se- 
cured and  assimilated,  and  a careful 
study  of  the  trees  to  be  treated  has  been 
made,  the  tree  doctor  is  in  a position  to 
diagnose  his  case  and  apply  the  stand- 
ard treatment  best  suited  to  the  trees 
and  shrubs  under  his  care. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  de- 
scribe briefly  some  of  the  chief  pests 
with  which  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
are  affected,  and  to  describe  the  solu- 
tions and  methods  of  treatment  that 
have  been  found  best  by  experimental 
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and  scientific  authorities  who  have  in- 
vestigated them. 

Two  of  the  most  dangerous  of  re- 
cently introduced  tree  pests  that  have 
been  especially  active  in  New  England 
are  the  European  wood  leopard  moth 
and  the  European  elm  bark  beetle.  Jas. 
W.  Chapman,  Entomologist  of  the  Pub- 
lic Grounds  Department  of  Boston,  has 
made  a very  careful  study  of  these  two 
insects,  and  his  method  of  treating  them 
that  has  recently  been  published  by 
Harvard  University. 

Leopard  Moth. 

It  was  during  the  early  summer  of 
1909  that  the  European  leopard  moth, 
Zeuzera  pyrina  Linne,  was  first  discov- 
ered in  the  college  yard.  This  was  the 
second  report  of  this  insect  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  for  R.  W.  Curtis  of 
the  Arnold  Arboretum  had  found  a sin- 
gle specimen  of  the  larva  in  a shrub  in 
the  aboretum  during  the  preceding  Jan- 
uary The  discovery  of  this  moth  in 
the  college  yard  caused  considerable 
alarm,  for  it  was  quite  generally  known 
to  be  a dangerous  pest  of  shade  trees, 
and  everyone  wished  to  know  just  how 
much  foothold  it  had  gained  in  the  old 
elms. 

The  infestation  was  at  first  thought 
to  be  light,  but  on  more  thorough  ex- 
amination all  the  trees  of  the  yard  were 
found  to  harbor  many  of  these  borers. 
The  injury  caused  by  this  insect  is  con- 
fined to  the  larvae,  which  do  not  feed 
upon  the  foliage  but  bore  into  the 
twigs,  branches  and  trunks  of  the  trees 
they  infest,  and  feed  upon  the  living 
wood.  W.  S.  Burke,  superintendent  of 
the  grounds  and  buildings  at  Harvard 
University,  on  learning  the  condition  of 
the  trees  immediately  appealed  to  the 
Federal  Entomological  Bureau  at  Wash- 
ington and  to  a number  of  prominent 
entomologists  of  the  country  for  sug- 
gestions as  to  methods  of  exterminating 
the  pest.  As  there  had  been  no  very 
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complete  observations  made  on  the  life 
history  and  habits  of  the  insect  in  this 
country,  the  result  of  his  appeal  was 
not  entirely  satisfactory,  and  showed 
that  the  habits  of  the  moth  would  have 
to  be  worked  out  locally  before  it  could 
be  successfully  combated. 

The  leopard  moth  obviously  derives 
its  name  from  the  spotted  appearance 
of  the  adult  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
The  general  ground  color  of  the  wings 
of  both  sexes  is  white.  They  are  semi- 
transparent and  thickly  dotted  with 
steel-blue  spots  which  have  a greenish 
cast.  The  thorax  has  on  its  dorsal  sur- 
face six  steel-blue  spots,  all  of  which 
are  about  equal  in  size.  The  abdomen 
is  lightly  covered  with  grayish  scales. 

The  leopard  moth  caterpillar  is  known 
to  feed  on  practically  every  kind  of  tree 
anci  shrub  except  conifers  (evergreens). 
At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  it  con- 
fined itself  chiefly  to  horse-chestnut,  but 
the  observations  upon  which  this  state- 
ment was  based  were  very  incomplete. 

In  Europe  its  larva  is  recorded  as 
feeding  and  living  in  a great  variety  of 
deciduous  trees  such  as  elm,  linden,  ash, 
birch,  beech,  walnut,  white  alder,  holly, 
black  alder,  poplar,  oak,  chestnut,  maple 
(Acer  dasycarpum),  pear,  apple,  plum, 
syringa  (Cystus),  mountain  ash,  red  oak, 
willow,  spindle-tree  ( Euonymus ),  and 
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horse-chestnut.  Mention  is  made  also  of 
the  damage  done  by  this  insect  to  young 
nursery  trees  and  young  forest  saplings. 

The  newly  hatched  larvae  -of  the  leop- 
ard moth  are  scarcely  one-sixteenth  of 
an  inch  in  length.  When  full  grown 
they  are  about  two  inches  long.  This  in- 
crease in  size  is  accomplished  by  a series 
of  molts  or  sheddings  of  the  skin.  Al- 
most as  soon  as  the  larvae  hatch  they 
begin  to  search  for  food.  As  the  eggs 
from  which  they  emerge  may  be  depos- 
ited on  the  trunks  and  larger  limbs  of 
trees,  the  larvae  often  have  to  crawl  long 
distances  before  they  reach  the  twigs 
and  young  growing  shoots  which  they 
first  enter. 

On  the  difficulty  of  identifying  this 
pest,  Mr.  Chapman  says: 

“One  of  the  obstacles  I have  met  in  my  study 
of  this  insect  is  the  difficulty  in  determining  its 
presence  in  our  trees  and  shrubs.  This  difficulty 
arises  because  the  habits  of  the  larvae  are  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  ordinary  tree-pests.  There 
are  a few  manifestations  however,  that  will  help 
us  answer  the  question  often  asked,  “How  are  we 
to  know  that  the  damage  is  caused  by  the  leopard 
moth  ?” 

We  have  already  seen  from  the  habits  of  the 
newly  hatched  larvae,  that  they  seek  the  tips  of 
small  branches  or  twigs  and  enter  the  stem  at 
the  axis  of  a leaf  or  twig  two  or  three  leaves  back. 
In  a week  or  ten  days  the  leaves  wilt  and  die,  so 
that  a tree  attacked  by  these  small  larvae  will  show 
wilted  or  dried  up  leaves  at  the  tips  of  the 
branches.  The  typical  number  of  leaves  that  wilt 
on  an  elm  is  three,  while  a whole  whorl  of  com- 
pound leaves  will  die  on  an  ash  or  horse-chestnut. 
If  such  tips  are  promptly  dealt  with  and  cut 
off  one  can  readily  find  where  the  larvae  first  en- 
tered. As  the  larvae  grow  older  they  migrate  fur- 
ther back  from  the  tip  of  the  branch.  Thus  larger 
limbs  are  often  seen  hanging  partly  detached,  or 
they  may  fall  to  the  ground  during  a wind-storm. 
Such  branches,  if  examined  show  that  they  have 
been  wholly  or  partially  girdled  or  even  cut  off. 

Another  manifestation  is  the  frass,  or  chips, 
forced  out  of  the  opening  made  by  the  larvae.  If 
it  is  a shrub  in  which  the  larva  is  working  there 
is  usually  a large-sized  pile  of  frass  on  the  ground 
beneath  the  opening,  but  if  they  are  working  in 
the  limbs  and  trunks  of  trees  the  frass  scatters  as 
it  falls  to  the  ground,  unless  it  collects  on  a limb 
beneath  the  opening.  As  the  cavity  beneath  the 
bark  grows  larger  the  frass  is  not  thrown  out  as 
it  is  made  but  collects  in  quantities  and  is  then 
all  discharged  at  one  time.  During  the  interval 
between  each  discharge,  the  opening  is  temporarily 
closed  by  the  larva  spinning  a diaphragm  across  it. 
This  is  lighter  in  color  than  the  surrounding  bark 
and  very  often  it  is  the  only  thing  that  would  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  the  borer.  And  finally  the 
old  dry  pupae  cases,  or  skins  are  readily  seen 
partly  protruding  from  holes  on  the  under  surface 
of  branches  or  from  the  bases  of  shrubs  and  small 
trees.” 

Mr.  Chapman  points  out  that  any 
mechanical  method  of  destroying  the 
leopard  moth  larvae,  such  as  spraying 
with  insecticides,  is  impossible,  for  the 
larva  passes  most  of  its  life  hidden  be- 
neath the  bark.  On  this  account  any 
method  that  will  apply  to  wood  borers 
in  general  will  prove  effective  in  com- 
bating the  leopard  moth  caterpillar. 

A common  method  of  control  is  to 
prune  and  cut  back  all  infested  parts. 
This  is  very  effective  if  the  larvae  have 
not  secured  too  great  a hold  on  the 
trees  and  cannot  be  reached  individually 
with  carbon  bisulphide  or  a wire.  It  is 
used  most  effectively  where  the  young 
larvae  are  just  beginning  to  show  in  the 


twigs  and  tips  of  small  branches,  which 
wilt  and  die.  These  can  be  very  suc- 
cessfully reached  with  a pair  of  hooks 
ordinarily  used  to  remove  the  nests  of 
the  brown-tail  moths. 

In  shrubbery,  where  the  larvae  are 
more  easily  detected  and  not  so  hard  to 
reach, j a wire  is  a good  instrument  to 
use.  Run  the  wire  into  the  hole  through 
which  the  frass  is  forced  by  the  insect. 
The  burrow  can  easily  be  followed  and 
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the  larvae  either  gouged  and  killed  out- 
right or  pulled  out  through  the  opening. 
A flexible  stick  can  also  be  used  in  reach- 
ing the  majority  of  the  larger  larvae. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  should  be  used 
in  all  cases  where  the  larvae  cannot  be 
reached  by  wire.  If  applied  correctly 
and  carefully  it  seldom  fails,  but  im- 
properly injected  it  is  worse  than  noth- 
ing. It  should  be  injected  into  the  open- 
ing of  the  burrow  and  the  opening  then 
stopped  up  with  some  such  substance  as 
grafting  wax  or  putty. 

The  Gypsy  Moth. 

Unlike  the  brown-tail  moth,  the  gypsy 
moth  winters  in  the  egg  stage.  Although 
winged,  the  female  gypsy  moth  does  not 
fly,  but  deposits  the  eggs  in  any  convenient 
place  to  which  it  can  crawl.  The  egg 
masses  are  most  commonly  attached  to  the 
bark  of  trees,  but  they  are  also  found  in 
such  places  as  under  edges  of  stones,  be- 
neath fence  rails,  on  buildings,  and  in  old 
cans  and  rubbish.  The  eggs  are  laid  in 
July  and  August  in  a mass  of  400  to  500. 
They  are  covered  with  tan  colored  hairs 
from  the  body  of  the  female  moth,  and 
form  an  irregular  oval  of  about  the  size 
and  shape  shown  in  the  figure.  As  the 
eggs  do  not  hatch  until  about  May  1,  eight 
months  at  least  are  available  for  their  de- 


struction. The  gypsy  caterpillars  attain  a 
length  of  more  than  two  inches.  They  pass 
about  two  weeks  in  the  dormant  pupal 
stage.  The  pupal  skin  is  then  broken  and 
the  adult  moths  emerge  to  deposit  eggs 
during  July  and  August.  The  egg  mass 
is  the  only  stage  of  this  insect  that  has  to 
do  with  the  winter’s  work.  No  single 
method  of  destruction  against  the  gypsy 
month  is  more  effective  than  killing  the 
eggs.  The  egg  masses,  wherever  accessible, 
can  be  killed  from  August  to  May  by  soak- 
ing them  thoroughly  with  creosote  mix- 
ture. The  creosote  may  be  applied  with 
a small  swab  or  paint  brush.  Creosote 
mixture  may  be  purchased  at  agricultural 
warehouses  and  seed  stores  at  from  50 
cents  to  $1  per  gallon,  depending  on  the 
quantity. 

Elm  Park  Beetle. 

The  elm  bark  beetle  is  small,  meas- 
uring from  2 to  3 mm.  in  length.  The 
thorax  is  black,  shining  and  somewhat 
longer  than  broad;  the  elytra  are  pitchy 
red,  but  the  antennae  and  legs  are  light- 
brown  in  color.  The  elytra  are  covered 
with  finely  punctured  longitudinal  stria- 
tions,  and  the  abdomen,  which  is  thickly 
covered  with  hairs,  bears  a stout  hori- 
zontal projection  on  the  second  seg- 
ment, characteristic  of  this  species. 

Bark-beetles  do  not  as  a rule  breed 
promiscuously  in  all  kinds  of  trees,  but 
each  species  usually  confines  its  attack 
'to  a few  varieties,  sometimes  to  a single 
genus  or  even  to  a single  species.  In 
Europe  E.  niultistriata  confines  its  attack 
almost  entirely  to  elms,  preferring 
weakened  or  sickly  trees,  though  never 
attacking  decayed  ones.  In  this  coun- 
try it  has  generally  confined  itself  to  the 
elm. 

The  larvae  on  hatching  begin  to  feed 
immediately,  extending  their  larval 
mines  at  right  angles  to  the  egg  galler- 
ies, through  the  inner  layer  of  bark, 
marking  the  surface  of  the  wood.  The 
galleries,  at  first,  are  very  small,  in- 
creasing in  size  gradually  as  the  larvae 
become  older  and  work  farther  from  the 
point  of  hatching.  The  larvae  pass  the 
winter  in  the  inner  bark,  and  continue 
their  development  with  the  first  warm 
days  of  spring.  Within  a few  days  of 
transformation,  they  leave  the  inner 
bark  and  work  through  the  outer  bark 
to  within  a few  millimeters  of  the  sur- 
face. The  larvae  change  to  pupae  and 
lie  in  these  blind  chambers  in  a quies- 
cent state  from  two  to  three  weeks, 
when  they  change  to  adult  beetles.  The 
larval  mines  bear  such  a definite  rela- 
tion to  the  egg  gallery  that  the  species 
can  readily  be  determined  by  their  char- 
acter. If  the  bark  in  which  the  beetles 
are  working  is  sound  and  nutritious,  the 
galleries  are  short  and  definite;  but  if 
sap-decayed,  they  vary  greatly  in  size. 
Some  broods  cover  an  area  of  over  a 
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square  foot,  while  in  sound  bark  they 
cover  about  half  that  amount. 

The  first  evidence  of  attack  which  can 
be  seen  is  the  presence  of  reddish  bor- 
ing dust  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  on 
the  trunk  and  larger  limbs.  This  does 
not  always  appear  in  great  quantities 
and  would  scarcely  be  noticed  unless  one 
were  looking  for  it.  If  the  beetles  at- 
tack the  smaller  branches,  as  they  some- 
times do,  the  foliage  turns  yellow  and 
dies.  Trees  that  are  not  in  perfectly 


Tussock  Moth. 

J.  J.  Levison,  forester  of  the  Brook- 
lyn parks,  and  one  of  the  leading  au- 
thorities on  trees  in  this  country,  gives 
the  following  good  advice  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Tussock  moth: 

“The  most  common  injurious  caterpillar  feeding 
upon  the  trees  of  this  town  is  known  as  the  Tus- 
sock Moth  Caterpillar.  Every  one  of  you  has  un- 
doubtedly seen  these  caterpillers,  when  they  hatch 
from  their  eggs  in  early  June,  suspend  themselves 
from  the  trees  by  the  thousands  on  silken  threads, 
get  into  ladies’  peekaboo  waists  or  into  men’s  col- 
lars and  with  their  stinging  hairs  cause  a sensation 
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healthy  condition  should  be  examined 
carefully  for  these  borers  several  times 
a year. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  habit  of  this 
beetle  as  contrasted  with  our  more  fa- 
miliar shade-tree  pests,  the  problem  of 
control  consists  in  preventing  an  attack 
of  the  insect  rather  than  checking  an 
attack  already  made.  The  beetles  are  so 
small  and  their  life  habits  so  peculiar 
that  Mr.  Chapman  knows  of  no  way  to 
check  the  adults  after  they  have  once 
begun  to  bore  into  the  bark,  except  to 
strip  off  the  bark  entirely,  and  that 
would  kill  the  tree.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  preventive  method  can  be  applied 
in  many  ways;  first,  all  injured  branches 
or  dying  trees  should  be  barked  or  re- 
moved during  the  fall  or  early  spring  so 
that  any  insects  they  may  contain  will 
be  destroyed,  but  if  they  are  left  as  trap 
trees  they  should  be  examined  often  and 
removed  only  when  the  bark  is  full  of 
broods  of  larvae.  Second,  other  meth- 
ods of  prevention  may  be  used  success- 
fully, such  as  coating  the  upper  trunk 
and  larger  limbs  with  tobacco  water, 
lime,  Spanish  blood,  fresh  cow-dung,  etc. 
Third,  co-operation  should  be  insisted 
upon  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
shade-tree  problem,  for  in  order  to  pre- 
vent an  attack  of  this  beetle  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  all  centers  of  infestation 
from  which  it  may  spread  to  sound 
trees. 


not  so  easily  forgotten.  In  the  heart  of  Brooklyn, 
it  comes  in  such  vast  numbers  that  it  strips  whole 
row  of  trees  of  every  leaf.  It  prefers  the  Linden 
and  Horsechestnut  to  other  trees.  When  these  cat- 
erpillars first  emerge  the  best  means  of  destroying 
them  is  by  poisoning  their  food,  that  is,  by  spraying 
the  leaves  with  a poisonous  chemical.  This  is  an 
expensive  process  for  an  individual  to  undertake  be- 
cause it  requires  special  apparatus,  experienced  men 
and  special  chemicals.  In  Brooklyn  where  the  city 
cares  for  all  the  street  trees,  this  method  is  very 
applicable  because  a city  can  afford  to  have  the  neces- 
essary  apparatus,  men  and  chemicals.  But  for  the 
private  individual  there  is  a better  method  of  pre- 
venting a horde  of  caterpillars  during  the  summer 
and  in  order  to  understand  this  method  I will  have 
to  say  a word  about  the  habits  of  the  insect. 
After  the  caterpillar  has  done  feeding,  some  time 
in  July,  it  changes  its  form,  wraps  itself  in  a bag 
or  cocoon  and  remains  in  a dormant  state  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  A mature  moth  then  emerges 
which  lays  a cluster  of  eggs.  These  egg-clusters 
which  appear  like  white  spots  remain,  on  the  bark 
of  the  tree  all  fall,  winter  and  early  spring.  Each 
one  of  these  egg  clusters  sometimes  contains  five 
hundred  eggs.  The  majority  of  these  eggs  are 
apt  to  produce  caterpillars  which  later  on  will  pro- 
duce other  egg  clusters  and  it  is  therefore  evident 
that  the  removal  and  destruction  of  every  egg  mass 
means  the  destruction  of  a vast  horde  of  future 
caterpillars.  The  egg  cluster  can  be  destroyed  by 
cleaning  them  off  with  wire  brushes  and  then  col- 
lecting and  burning  them  or  else  by  applying  to 
them  crude  creosote.  These  egg  clusters  are  also 
found  on  all  neighboring  objects  and  in  cleaning  the 
egg  clusters  from  the  trees  it  is  equally  necessary 
to  remove  those  found  on  other  objects,  or  else 
they  will  hatch  into  caterpillars  and  reinfest  the 
cleaned  tree. 

“Then  there  are  many  other  insects  which  can 
also  be  best  handled  in  winter  by  removing  and 
burning  the  cocoons  or  bags  in  which  they  are  seen 
suspended  from  the  trees.  Sometimes  the  losses 
from  insect  pests  may  mean  millions  to  a munici- 
pality. Just  see  how  Massachusetts  spends  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  dollars  every  year  in  try- 
ing to  combat  the  Gypsy  and  Brown-tail  moths. 
Only  a few  of  these  insects  were  once  imported 
and  allowed  to  escape.  At  that  time  when  the 
pest  was  found  in  small  numbers  no  one  appreci- 


ated its  importance  and  nothing  was  done.  But 
now  the  pests  carry  off  every  bit  of  vegetation  in 
the  infested  areas  and  it  takes  all  the  efforts  of 
an  able  superintendent  and  assistants  and  a vast 
sum  to  merely  keep  the  pests  in  check. 

Elm  Leaf  Beetle. 

Spraying  authorities  generally  agree 
that  spraying  for  elm  leaf  beetle  should 
begin  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  leaves 
are  formed  in  the  spring,  that  is,  early 
in  the  month  of  May,  and  the  best  in- 
secticide to  use  is  arsenate  of  lead.  This 
is  on  the  market  in  several  standard 
preparations.  One  spraying  may  be  suf- 
ficient so  far  as  the  elm  leaf  beetles  are 
concerned,  provided  it  is  made  at  the 
right  time.  For  large  trees  a power 
sprayer  is  necessary  to  do  efficient  work, 
and  towns  or  cities  that  are  not  now 
equipped  with  such  a machine  should 
provide  themselves  early  in  order  that 
it  may  be  delivered,  and  in  good  running 
order,  promptly  when  the  spraying  sea- 
son is  on.  This  is  the  only  thoroughly 
efficient  method  known  to  keep  the  pest 
in  check. 

Christopher  Clarke,  the  efficient  city  for- 
ester of  Northampton,  Mass.,  is  a stanch 
advocate  of  a subsidiary  treatment  with 
boiling  hot  water  in  the  early  autumn, 
when  the  worms  are  on  their  way  to  the 
ground.  He  prescribes  sweeping  the 
worms  down  with  a broom  and  then  ad- 
ministering boiling  water  with  the  gar- 
den watering  pot.  This  kills  the  worms 
and  does  no  injury.  Mr.  Clarke  urges 
the  need  of  prompt  preparation  by  pro- 
viding extra  long  ladders  and  engines 
for  spraying  to  be  ready  for  the  work 
in  May.  He  also  criticises  the  scraping 
of  the  solid  bark  of  trees,  which  is  being 
done  in  some  towns.  He  declares  it  to 
be  worse  than  useless  and  an  injury  to 
the  appearance  of  the  trees.  Loose, 
dead  bark  may  well  be  removed,  but  the 
solid  bark  should  not  be  destroyed. 

San  Jose  Scale. 

One  of  the  most  widespread  and  de- 
structive of  the  tree  pests  is  the  San 
Jose  scale.  Prof.  Alwood,  of  Virginia 
Experimental  Station,  after  two  years’ 
experience,  says:  “The  San  Jose  scale 
is  so  minute  that  the  best  observers  may 
overlook  it  in  its  incipiency.  It  moves 
for  a brief  space  of  time  only  and  then 
leads  an  obscure  life  with  practically 
nothing  to  herald  its  presence  to  the 
ordinary  man,  until  it  is  so  numerous 
that  the  plant  infected  is  seriously  in- 
jured or  is  about  to  succumb. 

“It  breeds  by  such  an  enormously  in- 
creasing geometrical  ratio  that  the  mind 
is  staggered  at  the  mere  statement  of  its 
fecundity.  It  never  leaves  its  host  plant, 
winter  and  summer,  and  is  liable  to  be 
disseminated  by  the  most  trifling  inci- 
dent, as  the  insertion  of  a scion,  the 
placing  of  a bud,  the  purchase  of  a sin- 
gle plant,  the  blowing  of  a leaf  or  the 
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passing  of  a bird.  When  all  these  things 
are  realized,  you  will  understand  there 
is  reason  for  alarm.” 

Prof.  L.  G.  Howard,  Entomologist  to 
the  United  States  Government,  describes 
the  San  Jose  scale  as  round  or  slightly 
elongated  or  irregular.  It  is  flat,  pressed 
close  to  the  bark,  resembles  the  back  of 
twigs  in  color,  and  when  fully  grown  is 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
At  or  near  the  middle  of  each  scale  is  a 
small,  round,  slightly  elongated  black 
point,  or  these  points  sometimes  appear 
yellowish. 

When  upon  the  bark  of  twigs  or 
leaves  in  large  numbers,  they  lie  close 
to  each  other,  frequently  overlapping, 
and  are  at  such  times  difficult  to  distin- 
guish without  a magnifying  glass.  The 
general  appearance  which  they  present  is 
of  a grayish,  very  slightly  roughened 
scurfy  deposit.  The  branches  have  the 
appearance  of  being  covered  with  lime 
or  ashes.  When  crushed,  a yellowish 
oily  liquid  will  appear,  which  will  at 
once  indicate  the  presence  of  healthy 
living  scales  on  the  tree.  The  young 
scale  lice  come  out  from  under  the  fe- 
male scales  in  the  spring,  soon  after  the 
unfolding  of  the  leaves.  They  are  min- 
ute yellowish  creatures,  and  crawl  about 
for  a short  time  and  then  fasten  them- 
selves generally  on  a new  growth,  when 
they  secrete  a scale  and  there  develop. 

The  San  Jose  scale  is  apparently  more 
susceptible  than  some  of  the  other  scales 
and  more  easily  destroyed,  but  its  won- 
derful power  of  reproduction  makes  it 
important  to  reduce  it  to  the  narrowest 
possible  margin ; hence  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  thorough  work  in  treating  it. 
Of  the  sprays  used  against  the  scale, 
crude  petroleum  is  recommended  as  one 
of  the  most  effective,  and  it  is  cheap.  It 
is  a strong  remedy,  and  must  not  be 
used  in  excess  of  what  is  necessary  to 
penetrate  encrustation.  Every  part  of 
the  tree  must  be  reached,  but  the  spray 
must  not  be  directed  too  long  against 
any  part  of  it.  Special  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  inside  of  the  branches, 
the  twigs,  and  the  deep  cracks  in  the 
bark,  to  overtake  individuals  in  hiding. 
Tender  trees  have  been  killed  by  ex- 
cessive applications.  It  is  safer  to  use 
crude  petroleum  diluted  to  20  or  25  per 
cent  with  water. 

There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  in- 
secticides, those  that  kill  as  a stomach 
poison  and  are  used  to  control  leaf- 
eating insects,  and  those  that  kill  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  pest,  killing 
by  penetration  or  by  clogging  the 
breathing  pores.  These  latter  are  used 
for  insects  that  suck  the  juices  of  the 
leaf  through  a small  beak  and  so  are  not 
affected  by  poisons  on  the  surface  of 
the  foliage. 

For  leaf-eating  insects,  the  general 


opinion  is  that  the  best  and  most  certain 
poison  is  arsenate  of  lead. 

The  Michigan  agricultural  authorities 
describe  the  "pure  kerosene”  treatment 
for  San  Jose  and  other  pernicious  scale 
as  follows: 

The  Spraying  Solutions. 

This  consists  in  spraying  the  trees 
with  ordinary  illuminating  oil  (coal  oil 
or  kerosene).  The  application  is  made 
at  any  time  during  the  winter,  prefer- 
ably in  the  latter  part,  and  by  means  of 
a spray  pump  making  a line  mist.  The 
application  should  be  attended  with  the 
greatest  care,  merely  enough  spray  be- 
ing put  on  the  plant  to  moisten  the 
trunk  and  branches  without  causing  the 
oil  to  flow  down  the  trunk  and  collect 
about  the  base.  With  the  use  of  this 
substance  it  must  be  constantly  borne 
in  mind  that  careless  or  excessive  ap- 
plication of  the  oil  will  be  very  apt  to 
kill  the  treated  plant.  The  application 
should  be  made  on  a bright,  dry  day, 
so  that  the  oil  will  evaporate  as  quickly 
as  possible.  On  a moist,  cloudy  day 
the  evaporation  is  slow  and  injury  to 
the  plant  is  more  apt  to  result.  If  the 
kerosene  treatment  be  adopted,  there- 
fore, it  must  be  with  a full  apprehension 
of  the  fact  that  the  death  of  the  tree 
may  follow.  The  oil  has  been  used, 
however,  a great  many  times  and  very 
extensively  without  consequent  injury 
of  any  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  its 
careless  use  has  frequently  killed  many 
valuable  trees.  Its  advantages  are  its 
availability  and  its  cheapness,  kerosene 
spreading  very  rapidly  and  much  less  of 
it  being  required  to  wet  the  tree  than  a 
soap  and  water  spray. 

A good  lime  and  sulphur  solution,  rec- 
ommended for  San  Jose  and  Cottony 
scale,  is  made  as  follows: 


Fresh  stone  lime 30  lbs. 

Sulphur  20  lbs. 

Water  to  make 60  gals. 


Put  10  pounds  of  lime  and  20  pounds 
of  sulphur  into  20  gallons  of  boiling 
water  and  boil  until  sulphur  is  dissolved, 
when  the  solution  will  have  an  amber 
color.  This  will  take  from  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  hours.  Then  place  20  pounds 
of  stone  lime  in  a cask  and  slake  it  with 
boiling  w-ater.  When  thoroughly  dis- 
solved, add  to  the  sulphur  and  lime  and 
boil  one-half  hour  longer.  Strain  into 
spray  barrel  and  add  enough  water  to 
make  sixty  gallons  in  all.  This  solution 
must  be  used  while  hot. 

Kerosene  emulsion  is  regarded  as  the 
best  known  remedy  for  use  upon  soft 
bodied  or  scale  insects  that  suck  the  sap. 
It  is  made  from  kerosene,  water  and 
soap,  either  hard  or  soft,  or  whale  oil. 
The  soft  soap  formula  is  as  follows: 

Heat  one  quart  of  soft  soap  until  it 
becomes  a liquid.  Remove  from  the  fire 


and  add  one  pint  of  kerosene  and  agitate 
freely  for  from  three  to  five  minutes,  or 
until  it  forms  a cream-like  emulsion 
from  which  the  oil  does  not  separate 
upon  standing.  This  is  a stock  solution 
and  can  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time. 
Before  using  it  should  be  diluted  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  the  trees  and 
kinds  of  insects.  For  scale  insects  it  is 
desirable  to  spray  while  the  trees  are 
dormant,  after  diluting  this  stock  solu- 
tion so  that  there  will  be  one  part  of 
kerosene  to  three  of  water,  but  if  it  is 
applied  for  the  same  class  of  insects 
while  the  tree  is  in  leaf,  the  amount  of 
water  should  be  at  least  seven  or  eight 
times  as  great  as  of  the  kerosene  in  the 
stock  solution.  At  this  strength  it  will 
be  fatal  to  all  soft-bodied  insects  and  to 
many  of  the  scales,  while  for  many  of 
the  insects  with  soft  bodies  it  will  be 
found  sufficiently  powerful  if  fifteen  parts 
of  water  are  used  to  one  of  kerosene. 

Another  form  of  kerosene  emulsion  is 
made  by  placing  two  gallons  of  ordinary 
kerosene  in  a warm  place,  either  in  a 
warm  room  or  in  the  sun,  and  allow  it 
to  become  as  warm  as  possible  without 
danger  from  fire.  Boil  one  pound  of 
laundry  soap  or  whale-oil  soap  in  a gal- 
lon of  soft  water  until  completely  dis- 
solved. Remove  the  soap  solution  from 
the  fire,  and,  while  still  boiling  hot,  add 
the  kerosene  and  agitate  vigorously  foi 
ten  minutes,  or  until  the  oil  is  emulsi- 
fied, with  a spraying  pump  by  forcing 
the  liquid  back  into  the  vessel  from 
which  it  was  pumped.  When  the  liquid 
is  perfectly  emulsified  it  will  appear 
creamy  in  color  and  will  flow  evenly 
down  the  side  of  the  vessel  when  al- 
lowed to  do  so.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  completely  emulsify  the  oil  and  this 
is  accomplished  much  more  easily  when 
the  mixture  is  hot.  This  strong  emul- 
sion may  now  be  readily  diluted  with 
water  and  used,  or  it  may  be  stored 
away  for  future  use.  When  cold  it  be- 
comes like  sour  milk  in  appearance  and 
should  be  dissolved  in  three  or  four 
times  its  bulk  of  hot  water  before  diluting 
with  cold  water.  If  the  water  is  at  all 
hard,  ‘‘break’’  it  by  adding  a little  sal-soda 
before  putting  in  the  soap. 

Small  amounts  of  this  emulsion  may 
be  made  by  using  the  ingredients  in 
small  quantities,  but  in  the  same  relative 
proportion.  It  is  used  at  the  rate  of 
eight  or  ten  parts  of  water  to  one  part 
of  emulsion. 

The  standard  self-boiled  lime-sulphur 
mixture  is  composed  of  8 pounds  of 
fresh  stone  lime  and  8 pounds  of  sul- 
phur to  50  gallons  of  water.  In  mild 
cases  of  brown-rot  and  scab  a weaker 
mixture  containing  6 pounds  of  each  in- 
gredient to  50  gallons  of  water  may  be 
used  with  satisfactory  results.  The  ma- 
terials cost  so  little,  however,  that  one 
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should  not  economize  in  this  direction 
where  a valuable  fruit  crop  is  at  stake. 
Any  finely  powdered  sulphur  (flowers, 
flour,  or  '‘Commercial  ground”  sulphur) 
may  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
mixture. 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  action 
from  the  lime,  the  mixture  should  be 
prepared  in  rather  large  quantities,  at 
least  enough  for  200  gallons  of  spray, 
using  32  pounds  of  lime  and  32  pounds 
of  sulphur.  The  lime  should  be  placed 
in  a barrel  and  enough  water  (about  6 
gallons)  poured  on  to  almost  cover  it. 
As  soon  as  the  lime  begins  to  slake  the 
sulphur  should  be  added,  after  first  run- 
ning it  through  a sieve  to  break  up  the 
lumps,  if  any  are  present.  The  mixture 
should  be  constantly  stirred  and  more 
water  (3  or  4 gallons)  added  as  needed 
to  form  at  first  a thick  paste  and  then 
gradually  a thin  paste.  The  lime  will 
supply  enough  heat  to  boil  the  mixture 
several  minutes.  As  soon  as  it  is  well 
slaked  water  should  be  added  to  cool 
the  mixture  and  prevent  further  cooking. 
It  is  then  ready  to  be  strained  into  the 
spray  tank,  diluted  and  applied. 

The  stage  at  which  cold  water  should 
be  poured  on  to  stop  the  cooking  varies 
with  different  limes.  Some  limes  are 
so  sluggish  in  slaking  that  it  is  difficult 


to  obtain  enough  heat  from  them  to 
cook  the  mixture  at  all,  while  other 
limes  become  intensely  hot  on  slaking, 
and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the 
boiling  to  proceed  too  far.  If  the  mix- 
ture is  allowed  to  remain  hot  for  IS  or 
20  minutes  after  the  slaking  is  com- 
pleted, the  sulphur  gradually  goes  into 
solution,  combining  with  the  lime  to 
form  sulphides,  which  are  injurious  to 
some  foliage.  It  is  therefore  very  im- 
portant, especially  with  hot  lime,  to  cool 
the  mixture  quickly  by  adding  a few 
buckets  of  water  as  soon  as  the  lumps 
of  lime  have  slaked  down.  The  intense 
heat,  violent  boiling,  and  constant  stir- 
ring result  in  a uniform  mixture  of 
finely  divided  sulphur  and  lime,  with 
only  a very  small  percentage  of  the  sul- 
phur in  solution.  It  should  be  strained  to 
take  out  the  coarse  particles  of  lime,  but 
the  sulphur  should  be  carefully  worked 
through  the  strainer. 

This  solution  can  be  had  already  made 
for  use  and  of  uniform  strength,  doing 
away  with  the  expense  of  a boiling 
outfit  and  a most  disagreeable  job  in 
making. 

While  the  pure  oil  treatment  is  very 
highly  recommended  by  some  having- 
wide  experience  in  the  treatment  of  San 
Jose  scale,  many  prefer  the  lime  and  sul- 


phur solution,  as  there  is  not  so  much  dan- 
ger of  injuring  the  tree  as  with  pure  kero- 
sene. However,  with  the  right  care, 
kerosene  can  be  and  is  used. 

Arsenate  of  lead  is  recommended  gen- 
erally in  preference  to  Paris  green  by 
nearly  all  the  entomologists  as  an  in- 
secticide. The  principal  advantages  of 
arsenate  of  lead  over  Paris  green  is  that 
the  arsenate  of  lead  can  be  used  much 
stronger  than  the  Paris  green  with  prac- 
tically no  danger  of  burning  the  foliage 
to  which  it  is  applied.  Another  advan- 
tage of  the  arsenate  of  lead  over  Paris 
green  is  its  adhesiveness  after  being 
sprayed,  as  it  will  stick  to  the  foliage  to 
which  it  is  applied  throughout  the  sea- 
son. Its  action  is  slower  than  that  of 
Paris  green,  but  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
readily  burn  the  foliage  is  an  advantage 
when  spraying  various  kinds  of  delicate 
trees  with  one  mixture.  It  is  used  at 
the  rate  of  from  one  to  five  pounds  to 
fifty  gallons  of  water  or  Bordeaux — or 
the  lime-sulphur  sprays. 

The  copper  sulphate  solution  is  made 
up  of  copper  sulphate,  4 pounds;  water, 
50  gallons.  Dissolve  50  pounds  of  cop- 
per sulphate  in  50  gallons  of  water  as 
for  Bordeaux.  For  use,  pour  4 gallons 
of  above  solution  in  a 50-gallon  barrel 
and  fill  up  with  water. 


PRUNING  AND  CARE  OF  TREE  WOUNDS 

By  W.  A.  Murrill,  in  Cornell  University  Bulletin. 


The  natural  forms  of  shade  trees  should 
be  preserved  as  far  as  possible ; but  since 
trees  are  rarely  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  a city  street,  more  or  less  prun- 
ing usually  becomes  a necessity.  Pruning 
should,  however,  be  indulged  in  as  little  as 
possible,  and  no  branch  should  be  removed 
from  a tree  without  a good  reason.  The 
cutting  of  trees  into  various  artificial  shapes 
cannot  be  justified  on  any  reasonable  ground 
whatsoever. 

If  a street  tree  has  been  properly  trained 
in  the  nursery,  very  little  pruning  is  needed, 
and  this  only  for  the  first  few  years  after 
planting,  during  which  time  the  original 
form  is  preserved  by  trimming  the  fast 
growing  limbs,  removing  the  crooked  ones, 
and  shortening  those  that  droop  as  they  be- 
come larger  and  heavier.  When  one  must 
use  an  untrained  tree,  steps  should  be  taken 
at  once  to  elevate  the  trunk  and  encourage 
the  growth  of  a straight  central  stem  with 
subordinate  branches.  The  lower  limbs  of 
a tree  should  never  interfere  with  the 
street  lights  or  with  passing  vehicles.  In 
Paris,  the  height  of  the  trunk  is  required 
to  be  fifteen  feet.  The  top  of  a tree  should 
not  be  allowed  to  become  so  dense  as  to 
exclude  the  sun  from  the  soil  beneath  or 
from  buildings  nearby.  The  foliage  is 
also  more  uniform  and  better  developed 


when  light  and  air  are  admitted  to  the  in- 
terior of  a tree,  and  this  increase  in  leaf 
surface  adds  materially  to  its  healthful 
effect. 

It  often  happens  that  trees  have  been 
neglected  until  very  large.  To  bring  them 
into  shape  requires  considerable  care,  but 
it  should  be  undertaken  if  they  interfere 
with  the  proper  use  of  the  street.  Trees 
that  have  been  trained  and  are  simply  over- 
grown can  be  easily  brought  back  within 
bounds  by  thinning  out  or  shortening  the 
overgrown  branches.  Old  and  failing  trees 
may  often  be  stimulated  to  new  growth  by 
judicious  pruning.  When  branches  are  in- 
jured by  accident  or  broken  by  wind  or 
snow,  pruning  becomes  a necessity.  It  is 
also  wise  to  remove  all  dead  branches  as 
soon  as  they  are  discovered. 

The  best  time  for  general  pruning  in 
New  York  State  is  in  the  spring,  before 
growth  begins,  or  from  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary to  the  middle  of  April.  Sap-running 
trees  are  best  pruned  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  June.  In  case  fall 
pruning  is  preferred,  trees  that  run  sap 
should  be  finished  before  the  middle  of 
October  and  other  trees  after  this  time. 
Injured  or  dead  limbs  should  be  removed 
when  observed.  The  latter  are  best  seen 
before  the  leaves  fall.  Dead  branches  are 


unsightly  and  dangerous  to  passers-by  and 
to  children  playing  beneath  them,  while 
they  also  endanger  the  life  of  the  tree  by 
carrying  decay  into  its  trunk.  A hollow 
trunk  often  has  its  beginning  in  a neg- 
lected dead  branch.  Dead  branches  also 
absorb  sap  and  afford  breeding  places  for 
injurious  insects  and  fungi. 

Pruning  is  the  removal  of  some  branches 
and  the  shortening  of  others.  The  smaller 
the  branches  when  cut,  the  better  it  is  for 
the  tree.  While  in  the  nursery,  branches 
are  best  removed  in  the  bud  stage  and  best 
shortened  by  having  their  tips  pinched  off. 
If  disbudding  and  pinching  is  carefully  at- 
tended to,  the  work  of  pruning  in  after 
years  is  greatly  lessened,  while  the  form 
and  vitality  of  the  tree  are  greatly  improved. 

When  trees'  are  planted  from  the  nursery 
with  a full  height  of  stem  and  with  the 
top  already  formed,  it  is  necessary  only  to 
preserve  this  form  by  encouraging  the 
leader  and  checking  the  growth  of  am- 
bitious side  branches  by  cutting  their  tips. 
When  trees  with  low  stems  and  unformed 
tops  are  planted,  the  stem  should  be  grad- 
ually elevated  by  cutting  back  the  lower 
branches  to  one-half  or  two-thirds  their 
length  each  year  for  two  or  three  years 
and  then  removing  them  entirely.  In  case 
several  spring  from  the  same  point  on  the 
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trunk,  one  or  two  should  be  cut  at  a time, 
the  others  being  kept  very  short  while  the 
earlier  wounds  are  healing.  In  shaping  the 
top,  select  a leader  and  make,  it  as  vigor- 
ous as  possible  by  trimming  all  strong 
shoots  near  it  and  cutting  back  the  more 
vigorous  side  branches.  The  proper  form 
is  best  determined  by  the  use  of  the  den- 
droscope  with  a dendrometer.  As  the  tree 
grows  older,  a few  more  of  the  lower 
branches  will  have  to  be  removed  and  pos- 
sibly some  of  the  upper  ones  taken  out  to 
keep  the  top  from  becoming  too  large  or 
too  dense. 


PRUNING  PROPERLY  DONE,  BUT 
BRANCH  NOT  DRESSED. 


The  removal  of  large  branches  is  always 
attended  with  a certain  amount  of  risk 
and  this  risk  is  largely  increased  when 
more  than  one  or  two  are  removed  during 
the  same  season;  but  if  the  wounds  are 
carefully  dressed  and  borers'  kept  out,  decay 
may  usually  be  avoided,  though  the  loss  of 
food  cannot  be  replaced.  An  overgrown 
top  should  usually  be  corrected  by  thinning 
out  some  of  the  longer  branches.  This  is 
better  than  heading  them  back,  because  the 
effect  of  the  latter  process  is  to  destroy  the 
beauty  of  the  tree  and  to  produce  a dense 
objectionable  cluster  of  branches  as  well 
as  to  open  a sure  road  for  the  entrance  of 
disease.  The  cut  end  of  a large  branch 
rarely  heals  over,  the  adjacent  parts  die, 
and  decay  gradually  extends  to  the  trunk. 

Certain  large  and  vigorous  trees  that 
stand  pruning  particularly  well,  such  as  the 
elms,  lindens  and  sycamores,  may  best  be 
headed  bock,  each  limb  being  cut  to  one-half 
or  one-third  its  length.  From  these  cut  ends 
new  branches  arise,  which  grow  out  vig- 
orously and  uniformly,  soon  obliterating 
the  more  conspicuous  effects  of  this  style 
of  pruning.  By  pruning  the  healthy  limbs 
of  old  and  falling  trees  new  vigor  is  im- 
parted to  them.  Such  pruning  should 
usually  be  accompanied  by  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soil.  Very  old  elms  in  the 


London  parks  have  responded  to  this  mode 
of  treatment  with  remarkable  success. 

All  misshapen  and  injured  limbs  should 
be  trimmed  or  entirely  removed.  The 
sprouts  that  may  appear  on  the  wounds 
for  a few  seasons  after  pruning  should  be 
cut  off  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer. 

The  work  of  pruning  should  be  begun  at 
the  top  of  the  tree  and  completed  at  the 
bottom.  In  this  way  the  desired  form  can 
be  better  secured,  and  there  is  less  danger 
of  accident.  The  men  employed  should  be 
careful  not  to  do  more  damage  by  break- 
ing and  bruising  than  they  do  good  by 
pruning.  A rope  properly  adjusted  about 
the  waist  and  fastened  to  a stout  limb 
above  the  workman  is  an  excellent  means 
of  sustaining  the  principal  weight  of  the 
body  while  moving  about  through  the  tree. 
The  form  and  direction  of  the  cut  when  re- 
moving branches  depends  upon  the  position 
of  the  branch  on  the  tree  and  upon  whether 
it  is  to  be  simply  shortened  or  entirely  re- 
moved. Erect  branches  are  shortened  by 
cutting  them  at  an  angle,  thus  preventing 
the  undue  entrance  of  water,  while  side 
branches  are  cut  perpendicularly  for  the 
same  reason.  The  sap-lifter  or  small  branch 
left  near  the  cut  should  always  be  on  the 
under  side  of  the  shortened  branch,  since 
if  left  on  the  top  it  grows  erect  and  in- 
jures the  symmetry  of  the  tree.  Branches 
to  be  removed  should  be  cut  off  even  with 
the  trunk.  This  rule  should  be  universally 
followed  in  all  the  trees,  the  conifers  not 
excepted,  even  though  the  labor  be  in- 
creased five-fold.  When  large  branches 
are  shortened  or  removed,  splitting  and 
tearing  may  be  prevented  by  making  two 
cuts,  the  one  beneath  the  branch  being 
made  first  and  followed  by  another  above 
and  about  a foot  farther  from  the  trunk. 
A dead  limb  should  be  cut  back  even  with 
the  shoulder  at  its  base. 

The  work  of  pruning  is  by  no  means 
complete  until  the  wounds  are  carefully 
smoothed  down  and  properly  dressed. 
This  treatment  enables  the  healing  tissue 
to  cover  the  wounds  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time  and  prevents  the  decay  of  the 
wood  while  healing  is  taking  place.  Ex- 
posed wood  gradually  loses  water  and 
cracks  are  produced  in  which  dust  and 
moisture  collect  and  form  a substratum  for 
the  growth  of  bacteria  and  moulds.  Later 
the  spores  of  larger  fungi  enter  and  by 
developing  in  this  mass  of  decayed  wood 
become  sufficiently  vigorous  to  attack  the 
heart-wood  and  thus  pass  into  the  trunk 
of  the  tree. 

If  some  substance  is  applied  to  the 
wound  which  will  prevent  the  evaporation 
of  water  and  the  consequent  checking,  de- 
cay may  be  avoided.  Various  mixtures 
have  been  used  for.  this  purpose,  of  which 
lead  paint  and  coal  tar  are  probably  the 


best.  Both  are  antiseptic  as  well  as  pro- 
tective, if  applied  in  thick  layers.  In  the 
case  of  large  wounds,  which  require  sev- 
eral years  to  heal,  it  is  well  to  put  on  a 
second  coat  after  two  or  three  years.  Thin 
coal  tar  is  not  suitable  for  this  purpose, 
as  it  does  not  prevent  the  evaporation  of 
water.  It  may  bp  thickened  by  burning  in 
an  iron  kettle.  Coal  tar  does  not  injure -the 
tissues  to  any  appreciable  extent,  since  only 
the  surface  of  the  wood  is  cauterized  by 
it  and  there  is  no  vital  connection  between 
this  wood  and  the  callus  which  covers  it. 
When  used  on  the  elm,  it  is  prevented  from 
adhering  at  times  by  water  blisters,  pecu- 
liar to  this  tree.  In  these  cases,  it  should 
be  rubbed  off  and  another  coat  applied. 


BRANCH  CUT  EVEN  WITH 
TRUNK. 


Wounds  made  by  accident  may  be  treated 
similarly  to  those  made  in  pruning,  after 
the  injured  tissues  have  been  removed. 
Split  trees  should  be  joined  with  a bolt  in- 
stead of  a band.  Bruised,  loosened  or  dead 
bark  should  be  entirely  cut  away,  since  it 
can  never  aid  in  repairing  the  injury,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  encourages  decay  and  pre- 
vents the  growth  of  new  bark.  Decayed 
wood  should  be  removed  and  the  cavity 
painted  with  coal  tar,  then  plugged  with 
dry  oak  wood  and  this  smoothed  on  the 
outside  even  with  the  trunk  and  coated 
with  tar.  If  the  hole  is  too  large  to  plug, 
a board  is  sometimes  nailed  in  it  and 
painted  with  tar  or  covered  with  zinc  to 
keep  bores  away.  At  Wiesbaden,  large 
holes  are  filled  with  cement,  probably  be- 
cause cement  is  so  abundant  in  that  region 
and  so  easily  used.  I noticed  cement  also 
used  on  trees  in  St.  James’  Park,  London. 
At  Bonn,  they  make  use  of  a heavy  tarred 
felt  for  covering  large-  cavities  in  the  trunks 
of  trees.  Sheet  iron  is  often  employed  for 
this  purpose  in  America,  and  to  a limited 
extent  in  Europe.  If  the  cavity  is  not 
made  thoroughly  antiseptic,  however,  the 
use  of  any  of  these  coverings  is  of  doubt- 
ful advantage,  since  the  exclusion  of  dry 
air  and  light  tends  rather  to  encourage 
than  to  prevent  decay. 
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PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL  OF  TREE  DISEASES 

Extract  from  address  before  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society  by  Dr.  Haven  Metcalf,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  principle  of  conservation  of  forests 
has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed,  and  at 
least  the  major  lines  of  activity  for  the 
next  few  years  so  thoroughly  laid  out, 
that  this  question  needs  no  discussion  even 
by  way  of  introduction.  Under  American 
conditions  the  most  important  feature  in 
the  care  of  forests  is  forest  protection,  and 
this  subject  falls  mainly  into  three  divi- 
sions : protection  against  fire,  against  insects, 
and  against  fungous  and  other  diseases. 
If  we  extend  our  survey  beyond  the  living 
forest  and  take  into  account  the  decay  of 
timber,  due  probably  wholly  to  fungi  (al- 
though the  role  of  bacteria  in  this  regard 
is  practically  uninvestigated)  we  see  that 
we  have  an  enormous  field  of  investiga- 
tion and  that  the  activity  of  fungi  is  in 
the  long  run  responsible  for  the  deteriora- 
tion of  more  property  than  the  forest  fire 
itself.  The  preservative  treatment  of  tim- 
ber as  it  is  being  evolved  in  commercial 
hands  and  under  the  leadership  of  such 
an  organization  as  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  maintained  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  at  Madison,  Wis., 
is  solving  the  problem  of  the  control  of 
timber  decay  in  a practical  way.  The  path- 
ological aspects  of  this  work  are  of  great 
interest,  and  they  are  being  made  the  sub- 
ject of  continuous  investigation. 

In  forest  pathology  we  have  to  deal  with 
trees  under  two  cultural  types : first,  the 
trees  in  the  forest;  second,  shade,  orna- 
mental, and  park  trees.  When  we  come 
to  consider  the  question  of  commercial  con- 
trol, which  from  my  viewpoint  is  the  prin- 
cipal aim  and  end  of  forest  pathology,  we 
see  that  we  have  two  very  different  lines 
of  attack,  conditioned  entirely  by  commer- 
cial considerations.  A shade  or  ornamental 
tree  has  great  individual  value.  It  is  under 
constant  observation,  or  should  be,  and  we 
can  employ  in  the  prevention  of  disease 
the  methods  of  control  that  have  been 
evolved  with  such  remarkable  success  in 
the  control  of  orchard-tree  diseases.  In 
other  words,  we  can  spray,  we  can  adopt 
elaborate  systems  of  pruning  and  wood 
surgery,  we  can  follow  such  quarantine 
methods  as  are  now  used  in  the  control  of 
pear  blight  and  other  diseases  in  the  Pacific 
states.  Along  these  same  lines  forest 
pathology  may  be  expected  to  evolve  to- 
gether with  pathology  of  fruit  trees  and 
general  refinements  of  the  practice  of  hor- 
ticulture. 

When  we  consider  diseases  of  the  forest, 
however,  commercial  conditions  are  quite 
different.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  the  in- 
dividual tree  any  consderable  attention. 
W e must  consider  the  forest  en  masse. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  apparent  that 
there  is  indicated  for  forest  pathology  a 


line  of  evolution  quite  distinct  from  that 
which  characterizes  the  applications  of 
pathology  in  horticultural  practice ; and  for 
the  present  I may  say  that  this  develop- 
ment will  be  along  the  line  of  what  a 
physician  would  call  “preventive  medi- 
cine,'’ as  is  the  case  in  animal  or  human 
disease  when  we  are  considering  the  species 
en  masse.  Unquestionably  the  prevention 
of  disease,  rather  than  the  cure,  is  the  im- 
portant thing  in  any  branch  of  plant  pathol- 
ogy. The  elaborate  treatment  of  hollow 
trees,  constituting  a part  of  what  is  at 
present  known  as  tree  surgery  and  which 
has  been  built  up  on  a wholly  empirical 
basis,  must  give  way  in  a few  years  to  a 
more  sane  and  simple  preventive  horticul- 
tural practice.  The  time  to  treat  sap-rot 
or  heart-rot  in  a tree  is  not  after  the 
heartwood  or  sapwood  is  rotted  and  the  tree 
has  become  hollow,  but  years  before,  when 
the  bark  has  just  been  torn  off,  perhaps 
by  the  teeth  of  a horse,  and  two  or  three 
square  inches  of  wood  are  exposed.  It  is 
the  man  who  goes  over  his  young  shade 
trees  at  least  once  a year  with  his  dish  of 
coal-tar  who  at  the  end  of  twenty  or  fifty 
years  will  have  trees  that  require  no  heavy 
bill  for  tree  surgery. 

So  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  for- 
est pathology  is  the  newest  branch  of 
plant  pathology.  During  the  past  few  years 
we  have  made  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture a disease  survey  of  the  national 
forests.  Many  fungi,  such  as  Echinodon- 
tium  tinctorium  or  Polyporus  amarus, 
which  five  years  ago  were  mere  myco- 
logical  curiosities  or  wholly  unknown,  have 
been  discovered  to  be  serious  enemies  of 
forest  trees.  I may  now  briefly  indicate  the 
lines  of  attack  upon  some  of  these  forest 
diseases,  and  first  I may  speak  of  the  dis- 
eases of  reproduction. 

When  a tree  reproduces  itself  naturally 
in  the  forest  the  great  majority  of  young 
seedlings  perish  before  they  have  “passed 
the  kid’s  lip,  the  stag’s  antler.”  It  is 
therefore  necessary  that  in  large  reforesta- 
tion operations  the  young  trees  be  started 
in  nurseries,  and  so  there  has  been  built 
up  a large  forest  nursery  practice,  private, 
state  and  national,  which  every  year  is 
enormously  increasing.  Now  every  per- 
son present  who  has  attempted  to  grow 
even  a few  forest  tree  seedlings,  particu- 
larly conifers,  knows  how  they  suffer  from 
damping-off  and  related  diseases  of  in- 
fancy. We  have  set  ourselves  to  no  less 
a task  than  the  overcoming  of  these  damp- 
ing-off  diseases  by  the  use  of  soil  fungi- 
cides, and  have  so  far  met  with  very  good 
success.  If  damping-off  and  related  nur- 
sery diseases  can  be  overcome  in  a prac- 
tical way,  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in 


the  way  of  artificial  reforestation  will  be 
removed.  This  problem  is  so  closely  re- 
lated to  soil  and  weather  conditions  that 
it  will  probably  have  to  be  worked  out 
variously  for  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. For  conifer  seedlings  sulphuric  acid 
is  the  most  hopeful  soil  fungicide,  accord- 
ing to  the  researches  of  Spaulding  and 
Hartley.  This  has  the  advantage  of  kill- 
ing weeds  and  stimulating  germination  of 
the  conifer  seeds,  in  addition  to  preventing 
damping-off.  It  has  been  successfully  ap- 
plied by  Spaulding  in  New  York  and  Ver- 
mont, and  by  Hartley  in  the  sand-hill 
section  of  Nebraska;  it  is  yet  to  be  tested 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  Another 
destructive  disease  “blight”  affecting  year- 
lings or  two-year-old  conifer  seedlings  has 
in  Nebraska  and  Colorado  yielded  readily 
to  a modified  system  of  watering  and 
shading. 

Another  disease  which  is  essentially  a re- 
production disease  is  the  white-pine  blister 
rust.  Trees  that  are  affected  with  this 
disease  rarely  survive  the  twentieth  year 
and  the  greatest  loss  comes  in  the  nursery. 
This  disease  is  not  indigenous  to  America, 
but  has  been  introduced  within  the  past 
ten  years  in  nursery  stock  imported  from 
Europe.  Just  what  this  disease  will  do  if 
allowed  to  gain  a foothold  in  this  country 
we  do  not  know,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
take  the  risk  of  waiting  to  find  out.  A 
disease  which  effectively  prevents  the  cul- 
tivation of  white  pine  in  three  northern 
countries  of  Europe  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  gain  a foothold  in  this  country  if 
we  can  help  it.  I believe  I am  safe  in  say- 
ing that  at  the  present  time  the  white-pine 
blister  rust  is  under  control.  We  know 
of  no  places  in  America  where  this  disease 
now  exists ; but  there  are  many  localities 
where  it  has  been  found  that  must  remain 
under  suspicion  for  years,  and  there  must 
not  be  the  least  relaxation  of  vigilance  in 
the  attempt  to  stamp  out  this  disease.  For- 
tunately for  us,  the  blister  rust  has  been 
for  fifty  years  the  subject  of  serious  study 
in  Europe.  The  life  history  of  the  parasite 
was  known  and  many  of  the  biological  re- 
lations of  the  disease ; hence  the  great  facts 
regarding  its  control  were  perfectly  un- 
derstood when  it  reached  this  country.  The 
present  control  of  this  disease  in  America 
and  its  utimate  eradication,  if  we  can  hope 
for  this,  furnish  the  justification,  from  the 
practical  man’s  standpoint,  of  fifty  years’ 
scientific  research  on  this  disease  in  Eu- 
rope. Would  that  we  were  as  fortunate 
in  the  case  of  the  chestnut  bark  disease 
and  other  epidemic  diseases,  in  having  at 
our  disposal  the  result  of  years  of  an- 
tecedent research ! 

In  the  control  of  such  diseases  as  the 
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heart-rots,  the  mistletoes  of  the  West,  the 
pin-rots  of  incense  cedar  and  cypress  we 
have  recourse  only  to  slight  modifications 
of  silvicultural  practice  which  will  enable 
such  diseased  trees  to  be  marked  for  re- 
moval when  the  forest  is  cut.  I can  only 
indicate  this  procedure  thus,  in  the  merest 
outline.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  meth- 
ods are  being  developed  and  are  in  practice, 
so  far  as  developed,  in  four  of  the  six  dis- 
tricts of  the  national  forests. 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an 


NEW  YORK 

In  1898  the  State  Legislature  established 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry 
at  Cornell  University.  Owing  to  unfor- 
tunate circumstances  arising  from  the  man- 
agement of  its  lands  in  the  Adirondacks, 
the  college  was  closed  in  1903.  For  sev- 
eral years,  since  the  closing  of  the  College 
of  Forestry  at  Cornell,  there  has  been  an 
increasing  feeling  that  the  state  should  not 
be  without  a strong  College  of  Forestry, 
and  in  July,  1911,  the  Legislature,  by  spe- 
cial act,  created  the  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University. 
The  organic  law  of  the  college  obligates  it 
to  carry  on  a professional  course  at  Syra- 
cuse University  and  a Ranger  School  of 
one  and  two  years  on  the  College  Forest 
in  the  Adirondacks.  It  requires  also  that 
educational  work  be  done  among  the  people 
throughout  the  state  who  may  be  interested 
in  our  forests  and  their  animal  life,  and 
requires  that  investigative  work  be  carried 
on  for  the  purpose  of  solving  many  impor- 
tant problems  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
tection and  management  of  our  forests  and 
the  reforestation  of  waste  areas.  To  meet 
the  last  requirement  a forest  experiment 
station  of  100  acres  has  been  established 
just  south  of  the  city  of  Syracuse. 

The  college  has  developed  a five-year 
professional  course,  a one  and  two-year 
ranger  course  given  on  the  college  forest 
of  1,800  acres  at  Manakena,  N.  Y.,  and  a 
summer  camp  of  four  weeks  on  Upper  Sar- 
anac Lake.  The  camp  will  be  held  for  the 
first  time  during  August,  1913. 

As  part  of  its  educational  work,  the  col- 
lege offers  to  make  plans  for  the  protection 
and  management  of  timber  lands  and  for 
the  reforestation  of  waste  areas.  Where 
tracts  of  timber  land  and  waste  land  are 
between  100  and  1,000  acres,  and  where 
there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  plans 
will  be  carried  out,  they  will  be  made  at 
no  expense  to  the  owner.  Where  there  is 
less  than  the  above  amount,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  have  owner  pay  expenses  of  trav- 
eling and  sustenance  while  the  plan  is  be- 
ing made.  Owners  of  smaller  tracts  may 
combine  and  by  bringing  area  to  100  or 
more  acres  have  plans  made  without  cost. 


office  to  study  forest  diseases  exclusively  was 
not  organized  until  1907.  The  state  experi- 
ment stations  and  private  investigators  have 
paid  little  attention  to  forest  diseases  from 
the  first.  The  result  is  that  as  we  survey 
the  field  the  fact  that  most  impresses  us 
is  our  ignorance  on  the  practical  aspects  of 
the  entire  subject.  Before  we  can  actually 
accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  control  we 
have  got  to  discover,  in  many  cases,  the 
cause,  the  symptoms,  and  above  all  the  bio- 
logical relations  of  any  given  disease,  be- 


COLLEGE 

In  line  with  its  desire  to  be  of  the  great- 
est service  to  the  people  of  the  state,  the 
college  is  co-operating  with  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  in  a very  thorough 
study  of  the  woodworking  industries  of 
New  York,  which  will  result  in  a complete 
report  to  be  published  early  in  1913. 

The  work  of  the  college  will  be  furthered 
by  having  the  names  of  young  men  inter- 
ested in  a course  in  forestry;  by  knowing 
of  people  who  are  beginning  the  planting 
of  waste  lands  or  the  management  of  tim- 
ber tracts,  or  of  those  who  wish  to  carry 
on  such  work.  Dean  Hugh  P.  Baker  in- 
vites correspondence  at  any  time  as  to  its 
educational  work  or  regarding  the  protec- 
tion and  management  of  forests  or  wood 
lots,  tree  planting,  forest  insects  and  tree 
diseases,  and  timber  treating. 

So  many  villages  and  cities  in  New  York 
are  interested  in  the  right  development  of 
street  and  park  planting  and  so  much  work 
is  being  done  by  men  not  really  fitted  to' 
carry  on  such  work,  that  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry  has  developed  a 
four-year  course  for  training  of  city  forest- 
ers. This  course  will  open  in  September, 
1913,  and,  it  is  expected,  will  attract  many 
young  men  throughout  this  state  and  New 
England.  The  course  for  a year  and  a 
half  will  consist  of  foundation  work  in 
botany,  chemistry,  geology  and  soils,  math- 
ematics' and  surveying.  Beginning  with  the 
sophomore  year,  courses  will  be  given  in 
forestry,  arboriculture,  and  trees  and  shrubs. 
Especially  thorough  courses  will  be  given 
in  forest  entomology  and  pathology,  and 
spraying  and  spraying  materials.  The  stu- 
dents will  be  given  an  unusual  amount  of 
practical  work  in  plane  and  topographical 
surveying,  so  that  they  may  lay  out  streets, 
public  and  private  grounds'  and  parks  for 
planting. 

Many  of  our  larger  cities  are  now  em- 
ploying trained  foresters  for  the  care  of 
street  and  park  trees,  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  villages  and  cities  through- 
out the  East  will  take  on  such  men  within 
a very  short  time.  An  interesting  exam- 
ple of  the  attitude  of  the  people  in  this 
matter  is  shown  in  Bulletin  No.  100  of  the 


fore  we  can  even  suggest  preventive  or 
curative  measures.  So  far  as  possible  these 
fundamental  researches  must  be  made ; but 
this  is  exactly  what  is  the  hardest  thing 
to  do,  for  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  either 
financial  or  moral  support  for  work  of  this 
sort.  The  community  pays  the  physician 
for  his  routine  services,  but  if  one  phy- 
sician desires  not  to  cure  disease,  but  to 
investigate  how  disease  now  incurable  may 
be  cured  in  the  future,  the  community  has 
little  support  for  him. 


OF  FORESTRY 

Massachusetts  Forestry  Association,  which 
is  entitled  “150  Trained  Foresters  Wanted 
in  Massachusetts.”  This  circular  goes  on 
to  say  that  this  may  not  be  the  exact  num- 
ber needed,  but  that  the  cities  are  consider- 
ing the  taking  on  of  trained  men,  and  that 
all  of  the  cities  of  Massachusetts  and  fully  25 
per  cent  of  the  towns  are  capable  of  sup- 
porting foresters.  This  same  might  he 
said  of  the  future  in  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania  and  other  Eastern  states. 
Many  of  the  cities  are  purchasing  consid- 
erable areas  of  wild  land  to  be  used  even- 
tually for  parks,  and  some  of  this  wild 
land  is  forested  and  should  be  given  proper 
silvicultural  treatment,  both  for  future 
park  effects  and  to  give  a reasonable  in- 
come from  cordwood  and  other  supplies 
from  the  forest.  There  are  numerous  ex- 
amples of  cities  in  Europe  which  own  suf- 
ficient forest  land  to  provide  an  income 
which  supports  the  entire  administration, 
doing  away  with  all  taxes.  It  may  be  some 
time  before  such  conditions  arise  in  this 
country,  and  yet  the  fact  remains  that  there 
is  now  a strong  demand  for  men  thoroughly 
trained  as  city  foresters. 

At  the  close  of  the  college  registration  in 
November  there  were  enrolled  110  fresh- 
men and  47  men  from  the  second  year  on. 
These  160  young  men  represent  sixteen 
states  and  two  foreign  countries.  Because 
of  the  almost  constant  demand  for  men 
trained  to  do  practical  woods  work  and 
with  some  knowledge  in  forestry,  the  col- 
lege opened  in  September  the  State  Forest 
Ranger  School  at  Wanakena,  N.  Y.  The 
Rich  Lumber  Co.  at  Wanakena  gave  the 
school  1,800  acres  for  forestry  purposes  and 
this  ranger  school  is  being  developed  on 
what  is  known  as  the  college  forest.  At 
present  there  are  sixteen  hoys  and  two  in- 
structors there.  This  school  is  giving  a 
training  and  not  an  education,  preparing 
young  men  for  certain  positions  interme- 
diate between  the  average  woodsman  and 
the  trained  forester.  They  believe  that  this 
kind  of  training  will  fit  men  who  will  fill 
a distinct  need  in  the  future  work  in  lum- 
bering. So,  too,  in  connection  with  the 
course  in  city  forestry  they  expect  to  be 
placing  boys  in  practical  lines  of  work. 
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CARE  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  SINGLE  GRAVES 


In  response  to  the  inquiry  of  a sub- 
scriber recently  replied  to  in  brief  in  our 
“Asked  and  Answered”  department,  the 
question  of  the  care  of  single  graves 
seemed  to  offer  such  an  interesting  topic 
for  discussion  that  Park  and  Cemetery 
addressed  to  a number  of  cemetery  super- 
intendents a series  of  questions,  from  which 
some  interesting  information  as  to  the  care 
of  the  single  grave  sections  have  been  ob- 
tained. Following  is  a list  of  the  questions 
asked : 

Number  of  single  grave  sections  in  your  ceme- 
tery? 

Are  they  located  remote  from  or  adjacent  to  the 
better  sections? 

Average  number  of  graves  in  each  section? 

How  are  the  paths  arranged  ? 

Are  grave  marks  uniform?  If  so,  of  what  ma- 
terial? 

Charges  for  grave  markers? 

Restrictions  on  monuments  or  markers? 

Wbat  care  is  given  the  graves? 

Is  charge  included  in  the  original  price? 

If  not,  what  is  the  annual  charge? 

Restrictions  regarding  flowers  ? 

Restriction  regarding  height  of  mounds? 

Other  restrictions? 

Following  are  extracts  from  some  of  the 
replies  received  : 

The  only  course  seems  to  be  to  secure 
from  those  able  and  willing  yearly  sums 
for  care,  or  enough  for  perpetual  endow- 
ment. The  rest  of  the  ground  has  to  be 
cared  for  at  least  half  decently  for  the 
sake  of  the  cemetery,  which  surely  won’t 
require  so  great  an  outlay  as  to  bankrupt 
the  association. 

We  have  four  separate  single  grave  sec- 
tions scattered  over  the  four  quarters  of 
the  cemetery.  At  least  two  of  the  three 
older  ones  being  undoubtedly  placed  to 
avoid,  if  possible,  contact  with  the  sheep 
of  this  particular  pasture,  the  result,  how- 
ever, being  so-  contrary  to  expectations'  that 
danger  of  contamination  is  very  great. 

The  last  and  largest  section  opened  was 
placed  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  cemetery, 
partly  for  the  above  reason,  but  chiefly 
because  the  ground  cost  us  less  there,  and 
so  could  be  sold  more  reasonably. 

This  section  contains  about  4,000  grave 
spaces  and  is  about  half  filled ; the  older 
sections  are  smaller,  however,  with  an  aver- 
age of  probably  1,000  spaces. 

We  have  been  much  less  generous  with 
our  pathways  in  the  new  section,  probably 
from  mercenary  motives  masquerading  un- 
der the  term  “system,”  for  besides  narrow- 
ing our  paths  to  two  feet  in  width,  we  have 
allowed  them  only  between  alternate  rows, 
which,  however,  is  less  noticeable  as  we 


allow  no  mounds,  besides  restricting  the 
planting  of  flowers  to  one  small  circular 
bed  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  to  be  cut  by 
our  employes  when  so  desired.  An  added 
charge  of  25  cents  is  made  for  each  grave 
which  provides  for  a cement  marker  with 
the  number  inscribed,  which  marker  the 
Board  places  level  with  the  sod.  Head- 
stones under  feet  are  allowed  when 

placed  by  our  Board,  and  the  usual  restric- 
tions to  avoid  thin  slabs  and  also  wooden 
or  iron  structures  are  in  force. 

The  price  of  the  ground  includes  a sum 
sufficient  to  provide  general  care  of  a not 
too  exacting  nature,  while  those  who  de- 
sire may  pay  $8.40,  which  secures  special 
perpetual  care,  which  special  care  may  also 
be  obtained  by  a yearly  payment  of  50 
cents.  As  two  interments  in  a grave  are 
allowed,  however,  the  second  burial  cannot 
take  place  until  this  50-cent  rate  is  paid 
in  full,  and  so  from  the  aforesaid  “sys- 
tem,” every  little  bit  helps. 

F.  H.  Rutherford, 
Supt.  Hamilton  Cemetery. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 

I am  heartily  in  favor  of  anything  that 
can  be  done  for  the  betterment  of  single 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  SINGLE  GRAVES  IN 
LAKEVIEW  CEMETERY,  JAMESTOWN, 
N.  Y. 


grave  sections,  more  properly  called  with 
us  our  public  burial  ground.  I am  glad  to 
say  that  our  regular  single  grave  sections, 
so  called,  are  sold  under  care,  so  that  they 
are  not  neglected.  But  we,  like  a great 
many  others,  have  a large  number  of  burials 
which  have  to  be  provided  for  in  what  we 
call  the  public  ground.  We  make  it  a cus- 
tom to  keep  these  sections  in  as  good  re- 
pair and  condition  as  possible,  that  is,  have 
them  all  on  a grade,  grassed  down,  and 
keep  the  grass  cut.  We  allow  no  stones 
of  any  kind  on  these  public  lots.  We 
simply  furnish  an  iron  plate  marker  with 
the  number  of  the  grave  on  it,  which  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  graves.  In  an- 
swer to  the  question,  “I  want  to  know  how 
single  graves  are  cared  for,  when  no  care 
is  paid  and  never  has  been  paid,”  as  I said 
before,  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  our 
single  grave  sections,  which  are  sold  with 
care  and  upon  which  we  allow  to  be  erected 
headstones  not  exceeding  2 feet  6 inches  in 
height.  We  have  two  such  sections,  lo- 
cated in  a somewhat  remote  part  of  the 
ground.  Paths'  are  arranged  so  as  to  allow 
each  grave  to  front  on  a path.  We  use 
iron  plate  markers,  oval,  with  15-inch  steel 
rod  to  go  into  the  ground,  and  make  no 
charge  for  them.  No  monuments  are  al- 
lowed, and  stones  must  not  exceed  2 feet 
6 inches  in  height.  Grass  is  cut  and  wa- 
tered and  charge  included  in  the  original 
price.  No  planting  of  any  kind  is  allowed, 
and  no  mounds. 

J.  H.  Erskine, 
Supt.  Pine  Grove. 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

I am  enclosing  you  pencil  sketch  .show- 
ing how  we  are  plotting  some  of  our  new 
single  grave  sections.  You  will  note  by  the 
sketch  that  our  ranges  are  laid  ou-t  10  feet 
in  width.  You  will  also  notice  that  we 
place  the  foot  of  the  graves  together,  set- 
ting the  markers  at  the  head  of  the  graves, 
flush  with  surface  of  ground.  You  will 
also  notice  that  Ranges  2 and  3'  have  their 
markers’  set  at  the  head  of  the  graves,  fac- 
ing the  walk.  This  arrangement,  we  think, 
utilizes  the  land  completely,  leaving  a 
3-foot  walk  next  to  the  street,  then  7 feet 
for  each  grave,  leaves  a 6-foot  walk  be- 
tween two  and  three,  and  so  on  across  the 
section.  We  also  place  the  graves'  2 feet  6 
inches  from  center  to  center,  and  the 
markers  at  the  head  are  also  the  same  dis- 
tance apart.  We  allow  no  crosses  or 
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wooden  head  boards  on  these  sections,  and 
no  stone  can  be  less  than  4 inches  in  thick- 
ness, nor  more  than  12  inches  in  thickness, 
nor  more  than  2 feet  in  width,  and  not 
over  18  inches  in  height.  We  allow  no 
monuments  on  this  section  (all  are  adult 
graves  on  this  section).  We  have  a sepa- 
rate section  for  children,  where  ranges  are 
8 feet  instead  of  10  feet  and  graves  2 feet 
instead  of  2(4  feet  from  center  to  center. 
We  set  aside  10  per  cent  of  the  purchase 
price  of  these  graves  for  the  perpetual  care 
of  the  same. 

In  our  old  section,  where  no  care  was 
paid  for  when  graves  were  sold,  we  allow 
mounds,  and  we  mow  it  two  or  three  times 
a year  for  general  appearance.  I will  admit 
our  old  single  grave  section  is  a blot,  and 
I do  not  know  how  to  get  around  the  same. 
Hoping  this  will  prove  satisfactory  to  you, 
I remain,  Perry  W.  Goodwin, 

Supt.  Lake  View. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

All  our  single  sections  are  thoroughly 
cared  for,  which  is  taken  out  of  our  gen- 
eral fund,  but  if  a single  grave  owner  pre- 
fers to  make  an  endowment  he  is  at  lib- 
erty to  do  so,  and  we  are  glad  to  accept 
same.  We  have  eight  single  grave  sections, 
adjacent  to  the  better  sections,  and  having 
250  graves  each.  No  paths  are  defined;  all 
paths  are  in  lawn.  Grave  marks'  are  not  uni- 
form. We  do  not  furnish  grave  markers,  but 
all  are  numbered  in  concrete  level  with  lawn. 
No  monuments  are  allowed,  only  head 
markers  up  to  2 feet  in  height.  The  graves 
are  lawn  mowed  with  mower  same  as  all 
other  family  lot  sections,  and  the  charge 
included  in  the  original  price.  There  are 
no  restrictions  regarding  flowers,  and  no 
mounds  are  allowed.  S.  W.  Rubee, 
Supt.  Marshall  Cemetery. 

Marshalltown,  la. 

Our  single  grave  section  is  located  in 
the  rear,  and  in  height,  drainage  and  beauty 
of  appearance  compares  very  favorably  with 
any  other  part  of  the  cemetery.  We  give 
the  single  graves  the  same  general  care  and 
attention  that  graves  in  the  better  sections 
receive,  and  without  charge,  except  for 
extra  services,  such  as  watering  and  care 
of  plants.  We  have  one  single  grave  sec- 
tion remote  from  the  better  sections',  con- 
taining 4,000  graves.  There  is  a path  to 
each  double  tier  of  graves.  Grave  marks 
are  uniform  and  of  cement;  there  is  no 
charge  for  them.  Only  markers  are  al- 
lowed, and  they  are  restricted  according 
to  the  size  of  grave.  The  graves  get  gen- 
eral care  included  in  the  original  price. 
There  are  restrictions  regarding  flowers 
and  all  graves  are  level  with  the  ground. 

Wm.  Eurich, 
Sec’y  Hillside. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

We  have  only  one  single  grave  section, 
and  it  is  adjacent  to  our  best  section,  but 
on  the  side  and  in  a corner  set  aside  for 
it  only.  We  have  out  of  550  burials,  88  in 


this  section,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  to- 
tal. The  paths  are  5 feet  wide,  and  these 
as  well  as  the  burial  section  are  cut  with 
hand  lawn  mowers.  We  use  a horse  ma- 
chine on  the  rest.  The  graves  are  num- 
bered with  a round  cement  marker,  which 
is  placed  there  by  us  without  extra  charge. 
It  remains  there  unless  the  family  decide 
to  place  a granite  marker,  which  is  14  by  24 
inches  and  set  on  a concrete  foundation 
5 feet  deep.  The  top  surface  of  the  marker 
is  level  with  the  sod.  The  granite  markers 
cost  about  $35,  and  we  are  paid  $4  out  of 
this  by  the  monument  dealer  for  the  foun- 
dation work.  This  section  is  under  per- 
petual care,  so  the  care  is  included  in  the 
original  cost,  which  is  $20  for  child  and 
$25  for  adult.  We  put  20  per  cent  in  the 
care  fund.  No  part  of  this  is  used  for  the 
present  care  of  the  property,  but  when  all 
lots  are  sold  the  interest  on  the  20  per  cent 
withheld  will  give  us  ample  funds  to  care 
for  same  and  run  the  cemetery.  We  allow 
no  plants  on  the  graves,  but  cut  flowers 
can  be  placed  there  at  any  time.  All  graves 
are  sodded  and  are  mounded  about  3 inches 
in  center.  We  do  not  reserve  spaces  in 
this  section,  but  sell  in  rotation.  Any  party 
wanting  two  or  more  graves  can  procure 
the  same  in  regular  lots  set  aside. 

T.  N.  Campbell, 

Supt.  Mount  Hope. 

Webb  City,  Mo. 

We  aim  to  keep  our  single  grave  sections 
looking  fully  as  well,  if  not  better  than 
any  other  part  of  our  grounds.  We  have 
nine  sections  located  remote  from  the  bet- 
ter sections,  and  containing  from  600  to 

4.000  graves'  each.  There  are  no  paths ; 
the  graves  are  laid  out  3x9  feet ; a grave 
occupies  about  7 feet  in  length,  with  2 feet 
left  for  grave  mark,  which  is  not  permitted 
to  be  more  than  1 foot  by  2 feet,  and  of 
granite  or  marble.  We  mark  all  single 
graves  with  an  iron  number — do  not  fur- 
nish grave  marks.  The  general  care  is  the 
same  as  is  given  to  all  of  our  grounds  not 
under  perpetual  care.  The  prices  for  adult 
graves  are  $20,  $25,  $30,  $35  and  $40,  ac- 
cording to  location,  which  includes  the 
opening.  A rose  bush  at  the  end  of  a 
single  grave  is  permitted,  and  evergreen  to 
cover  the  grave,  which  we  plant  and  charge 
for.  Mounds  are  restricted  to  4 inches. 
We  have  leveled  all  the  graves  in  some  of 
our  single  sections  which  are  old  sections 
of  about  9,000  graves.  We  have  now  about 

15.000  single  graves  occupied. 

Wm.  Salway, 
Supt.  Spring  Grove. 

Cincinnati,  0. 

Our  single  grave  sections  are  called 
“blocks,”  of  which  there  are  twenty-five, 
in  some  cases  adjoining  better  sections 
There  are  280  graves  in  smallest  block  and 
6,123  in  largest  block.  There  are  paths 
around  blocks.  Grave  marks  are  generally 
of  granite,  but  not  uniform.  They  are  sup- 
plied by  contractors ; price  unknown.  Per- 


manent numbers  at  owner’s  cost.  Markers 
must  be  not  wider  than  grave,  nor  thicker 
than  15  inches  and  1 foot  high.  The  grass 
is  mowed  without  charge ; any  other  work  ‘ 
is  at  owner’s  expense.  The  cutting  of 
grass  and  opening  and  closing  of  grave  are 
included  in  original  charge.  The  annual 
charge  for  watering  of  graves  is  $1  per 
season.  Flowers'  are  allowed  on  graves. 
No  mounds  are  allowed  on  single  graves 
in  any  part  of  cemetery.  No  footstones  are 
allowed  where  headstones  are.  No  artificial 
material  allowed  on  graves ; no  inclosures ; 
no  flower-holders  above  surface  of  ground. 

Geo.  L.  Tilton, 

Chicago,  111.  Supt.  Graceland. 

We  have  single  graves  in  three  localities. 
They  are  parts  of  regular  sections.  Burials 
are  made  in  double  tiers  with  six-foot 
paths  on  each  side.  We  place  a numbered 
post  at  each  grave,  but  allow  a marker  of 
granite  to  be  placed  at  each  grave  if  friends 
desire  it.  No  monuments  allowed.  Mark- 
ers are  one  foot  high  in  old  sections,  level 
in  new.  The  graves  get  same  care  as  the 
lots  and  the  charge  is  included  in  the  orig- 
inal price.  There  are  no  restrictions  re- 
garding flowers.  No  mounds  are  allowed. 

A.  W.  Hobert, 
Supt.  Lakewood. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

We  have  single  graves  in  five  sections. 
Some  are  now  surrounded  by  some  of  the 
larger  lots,  but  all  were  selected  at  first 
with  the  idea  of  having  them  near  the  out- 
side of  the  cemetery.  They  averaged  330 
graves  each.  Grass  paths,  twenty  inches 
wide,  are  made  parallel  with  the  tiers  of 
graves.  The  grave  markers  are  uniform 
and  of  concrete,  with  brass  numbers  in- 
serted. Charge  for  markers  is  included  in 
the  price  of  the  graves.  No  monuments 
are  allowed.  Headstones'  are  restricted  to 
thirty  inches  in  height.  The  same  care  is 
given  to  graves  as  on  any  perpetual  care  lot 
and  the  charge  is  included  in  the  original 
price.  Flowers  are  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  superintendent.  Mounds  are  entirely 
forbidden.  Not  more  than  two  bodies  are 
allowed  in  one  grave.  J.  C.  Scorgie, 
Supt.  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

We  have  three  single  grave  sections  ad- 
jacent to  good  sections,  with  about  600 
graves,  but  sections  are  divided  into  blocks. 
Burials  are  made  “head  to  head”  and  there 
is  a four- foot  grass  walk  between  the  mark- 
ers of  adjoining  rows.  All  markers  are 
level  with  the  ground  and  are  of  marble 
or  granite  The  graves'  are  all  numbered 
free.  We  do  not  furnish  markers  or  tab- 
lets. No  monuments  allowed.  Markers 
must  be  level  with  the  ground.  Adult 
markers  2-0xl-0,  granite  or  marble.  The 
graves  are  graded,  seeded  and  moved  for- 
ever without  charge.  We  allow  cut  flowers 
in  vases  and  planting  on  graves,  but  re- 
moval of  sod  and  preparing  of  graves'  for 
plants  must  be  done  by  cemetery,  for  which 
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we  make  a charge.  We  leave  a slight 
mound  on  all  graves,  not  large  enough  to 
interfere  with  the  lawn  mower. 

Riverside  Cemetery. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

We  have  two  single  grave  sections  ad- 
jacent to  the  .better  sections.  There  are 
175  graves  in  one  section  and  1,500  in  the 
other.  There  are  no  paths.  Grave  marks 
are  not  uniform  and  are  not  furnished  by 


the  cemetery.  Markers  must  be  1 foot  6 
inches  long,  1 foot  wide  and  1 foot  6 inches 
high,  with  granite  base  included.  Graves 
get  same  care  as  all  perpetual  care  lots 
and  the  charge  is  included  in  the  original 
price.  The  cemetery  does  all  planting.  No 
mounds  are  allowed.  Other  restrictions  are 
the  same  as  for  lots,  allowing  only  one  in- 
terment in  each  grave. 

Newton  Cemetery. 

Newton  Centre,  Mass. 


ASKED  AND  ANSWERED 

An  exchange  of  experience  on  practical  matters  by  our  rentiers.  You. 
are  invited  to  contribute  questions  and  answers  to  this  department 


How  to  Dispose  of  Leaves. 

“I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of 
cemetery  men  on  the  question  of  the  dis- 
posal of  leaves.  There  has  been  quite  a lot 
in  the  papers  lately  about  them.  One 
writer  thinks  that  to  burn  them  and  use  the 
ashes  is  the  best  and  cheapest  way;  another 
that  there  should  be  a law  against  the 
burning  of  them  and  that  it  would  pay  to 
collect  them  in  the  streets,  put  them  in  a 
pile  and  rot  them.  We  have  a great  many 
to  dispose  of  here  and  have  tried  a number 
of  ways,  but  am  undecided  which  is  best.” 
— W.  C„  Mass. 

Concerning  the  value  of  dead  leaves,  I 
should  say  that  they  are  as  nearly  value- 
less as  any  waste  vegetable  matter  can  be. 
They  have  lost  nearly  all  their  original 
soluble  material,  either  by  withdrawal  into 
the  tree  stem  before  dropping,  or  by  leach- 
ing after  lying  on  the  ground.  Hence,  they 
consist  principally  of  a skeleton  and  skin 
of  siliceous  matter  and  cellulose,  with  very 
little  fertilizing  value.  So  far  as  I can 
learn,  they  would  not  be  worth  a dollar  a 
ton  for  the  fertilizing  elements  contained 
in  them,  but  are  of  use  in  forming  leaf 
mold  or  vegetable  matter  when  they  are 
sufficiently  decayed.  Therefore,  the  best 
means  of  removing  them  is  the  one  which 
will  be  most  economical  from  the  labor 
standpoint  without  reference  to  any  possi- 
ble fertilizing  value.  If  there  were  a waste 
place  where  they  could  be  dumped  with  lit- 
tle labor  and  allowed  to  rot  there  would 
ultimately  be  formed  a pile  of  humus 
which  might  be  of  use  to  somebody.  Other- 
wise burning  them  is  probably  the  quickest 
and  cheapest  way  of  disposing  of  them. 

Fred  W.  Morse, 

Mass.  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta. 

Amherst,  Mass. 

The  disposition  of  leaves  in  cities  is  a 
matter  that  I am  glad  you  are  taking  up. 
The  present  practice  of  burning  leaves  is 
a fair  sample  of  the  municipal  ignorance, 
inefficiency  and  waste  which  is  going  on  in 
American  cities.  Leaves  properly  composted 
make  the  very  best  kind  of  soil  for  all 
plant  growth  and  as  a mulching  they  are 
invaluable.  It  is  incredible  that  the  munic- 
ipal authorities  in  charge  of  the  trees  are 
not  educated  on  this  simple  fundamental 


principle  of  plant  growth.  Where  leaves 
are  not  burned  they  are  generally  de- 
stroyed by  dumping  in  localities  where 
they  serve  no  good  purpose  other  than  as 
filling.  I do  not  doubt  but  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  leaves  are  burned 
up  every  year  in  New  England  alone.  Cer- 
tain oak  leaves  decay  very  slowly,  but  all 
other  hard  woods  make  fine  compost  the 
first  season.  My  recommendation  would  be 
that  the  leaves  be  used  for  mulching  in 
the  parks,  or  otherwise  be  composted  with 
city  scrapings  for  later  use  on  the  street 
trees,  as  most  of  our  New  England  street 
trees  have  comparatively  little,  if  anything, 
around  them  but  paving. 

A new  street  tree  policy  must  be  inaugu- 
rated to  make  possible  the  application  of 
the  composted  leaves.  This  would  consist 
of  openings  around  the  trees  and  a park 
strip  between  the  sidewalk  and  road  sur- 
face. Harlan  P.  Kelsey, 

Landscape  Architect. 

Salem,  Mass. 

The  leaves  throughout  the  streets  and 
boulevards  in  this  city  are  gathered  up  by 
the  people  who  have  the  contract  for  street 
cleaning,  and  are  carried  to  the  outlying 
sections,  where  they  are  thrown  on  the 
dumps.  Of  course,  they  are  mixed  with 
the  street  sweepings,  and  after  they  have 
lain  there  two  or  three  years  they  become 
very  valuable  for  fertilizing  purposes,  and 
are  largely  used  for  that  throughout  our 
park  system.  I believe  that  in  most  in- 
stances it  is  policy  to  compost  them  in  some 
such  way  as  this,  as  the  labor  involved  is 
only  slightly  more  than  it  is  to  rake  them 
up  and  burn  them,  as  is  done  in  many 
cases.  H.  B.  Filer, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  City  Forester. 

Regarding  the  disposition  of  leaves  in  our 
grounds,  I would  say  that  all  our  leaves 
are  raked  and  carted  from  the  grounds  to  a 
compost  pile,  leaf  mold  being  very  valua- 
ble for  growing  rhohodendrons,  azaleas 
and  like  shrubbery.  Although  the  majority 
of  leaves  in  the  city  are  burned,  I feel  that 
the  additional  expense  of  carting  them 
away  is  made  up  in  the  value  of  a com- 
post pile.  H.  Wilson  Ross, 

Supt.  and  Treas.,  Newton  Cemetery. 

Newton  Centre,  Mass. 


In  my  opinion  the  leaves  are  too  valu- 
able to  destroy,  and  I will  not  allow  them 
to  be  burned  on  the  avenues.  It  is  very 
true,  many  burn  them  as  a quick  way  to  get 
rid  of  them,  but  I do  not  like  the  after- 
effect. It  does  not  take  much  longer  after 
they  are  bunched  to  haul  them  to  some 
out-of-the-way  corner  and  allow  them  to 
rot,  for  they  make  one  of  the  very  best 
fertilizers  we  can  get. 

John  J.  Stephens, 
Supt.  Crown  Hill  Cemetery. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

In  Cave  Hill  Cemetery  we  waste  nothing 
of  this  kind.  All  leaves  from  the  yard,  refuse 
and  cleanings  from  the  lakes  and  water 
plants,  grass  cuttings  from  lots,  lawns,  etc., 
are  stacked  in  piles  and  thoroughly  mixed 
with  stable  manure.  These  piles  are  allowed 
to  rot  for  three  years,  each  year  the  whole 
being  turned  over  and  restacked.  This 
work  is  done  in  cold  and  inclement  weather, 
when  our  labor  cannot  be  used  elsewhere. 
We  use  the  oldest  stack  of  this  compost 
each  year.  All  new  ground  when  graded 
for  lots  we  cover  with  this  fertilizer  and 
we  also  use  a great  deal  of  it  on  flower 
beds  and  borders.  We  consider  this  refuse 
of  the  summer  season  too  valuable  to 
waste,  and  with  practically  little  more,  labor 
than  would  be  required  to  haul  it  to  the 
dump  we  collect  a stack  of  compost  each 
year,  which  in  three  years  we  find  ample 
use  for.  Robert  Campbell. 

Supt.  Cave  Hill  Cemetery. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Burial  of  Disreputable  Characters. 

“What  is  the  legal  status  of  the  so-called 
disreputable  characters  as  to  their  purchase 
of  lots  in  the  cemetery?  Has  the  cemetery 
a right  to  refuse  to  sell  them  lots,  or  what 
is  the  best  way  to  handle  this  matter  so 
that  other  lot  owners'  may  not  be  offended?” 
— J.  B.  S. 

The  question  has  never  been  raised  by 
any  of  our  lot  owners,  and  if  it  were  we 
should  simply  have  to  refer  them  to  the 
state  law,  which  compels  us  to  sell  any 
cemetery  lot  we  have  for  sale  to  anyone 
who  desires  to  purchase  it.  Of  course,  in 
Ohio  cemeteries  are  not  operated  for  profit. 

Frederick  Green, 
Secretary  Lake  View  Cemetery. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Relative  to  the  sale  of  lots  and  graves 
for  the  burial  of  “undesirable  characters,” 

I must  admit  at  the  outset  that  I have 
never  given  this  subject  any  very  serious 
consideration.  The  contingency  has  never 
arisen  in  any  serious  form  in  Forest  Home 
Cemetery  during  my  incumbency  of  the 
past  thirty-two  years.  During  that  time 
we  have  buried  on  lots  and  in  single  graves 
a number  of  persons  of  unenviable  reputa- 
tion and  in  a few  cases  have  sold  lots  to 
people  rather  prominent  in  the  red-light 
district,  but  no  offense  ever  aopeared  to  be 
given  to  adjoining  lot  owners,  possibly  be- 
cause we  never  directed  attention  to  the 
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owners  of  these  lots,  and  as  their  friends 
have  very  rarely  visited  the  lots  and  never 
when  in  the  cemetery  conducted  themselves 
in  anything  except  the  most  becoming  man- 
ner, there  was  little,  if  anything,  to  attract 
attention  or  create  any  feeling  of  animos- 
ity. I think  the  policy  of  Forest  Home  in 
this  connection  was  less  noticeable  and  less 
likely  to  create  comment  than  if  we  had 
refused  to  make  the  sales.  Circumstances 
seem  to  me  to  govern  the  policy  to  follow 
in  such  cases.  If,  for  example,  the  lot  own- 
ers of  Forest  Home  Cemetery  had  ever  ex- 
pressed themselves  on  the  subject,  showing 
in  unmistakable  terms  their  objections,  we 
would,  I think,  be  justified,  and,  in  fact,  it 
might  become  our  imperative  duty,  to  ex- 
clude all  such  characters.  The  same  policy, 
I think,  would  apply  to  colored  people.  I 
know  that  in  some  cemeteries  colored  peo- 
ple are  considered  very  objectionable  and 


the  managements  of  the  cemeteries  are 
obliged  to  either  exclude  them  or  segre- 
gate them.  We  have  a number  of  colored 
lot  owners  scattered  throughout  the  cem- 
etery wherever  they  have  found  it  con- 
venient or  desirable  to  locate,  and  we  have 
never  raised  any  objection  or  attempted  to 
influence  them  in  the  choice  of  location. 
No  one  to  my  knowledge  has  ever  objected 
to  the  proximity  of  these  colored  people. 
I think,  however,  that  our  colored  lot  own- 
ers are  among  the  most  desirable  of  the 
colored  population  in  the  city,  so  that  pos- 
sibly our  experience  might  not  be  consid- 
ered a fair  criterion. 

To  sum  the  situation  up,  I believe  the 
policy  of  Forest  Home  as  it  relates  to  the 
undesirable  characters  referred  to  need  not 
be  changed  so  long  as  the  conditions  remain 
as  favorably  as  they  have  been.  These  un- 
fortunates must  be  provided  for  somewhere, 


and  I believe  in  being  charitable  to  all  man- 
kind so  far  as  we  consistently  can. 

James  Currie, 

Supt.  Forest  Home  Cemetery. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

We  have  never  had  such  a question  arise. 
We  ask  no  questions  as  to  character,  etc., 
of  our  lot  purchasers,  and  have  never  had 
any  question  from  any  lot  owner  in  Lake- 
wood  as  to  desirability  of  their  neighbors. 

Arthur  W.  Hobert, 
Supt.  Lakewood  Cemetery. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  superintendent  of  an  Indiana  ceme- 
tery says:  “I  had  occasion  just  recently  to 
ask  our  attorney  for  an  opinion  on  this 
same  subject,  and  the  answer  was  that  you 
cannot  refuse  them  the  purchase  of  a lot, 
nor  can  you  refuse  them  burial.  They  must 
be  buried  as  well  as  the  good.” 


MT.  HOPE’S  FINE  NEW  CHAPEL,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


The  new  chapel  at  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which  has  been  building 
for  the  past  two  years,  was  completed  and 
dedicated  last  summer,  and  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  architecture 
and  construction  in  cemetery  administration 
buildings  in  the  country.  It  was  designed 
by  Architect  J.  Foster  Warner,  of  Roches- 


ter, and  cost  $75,000.  ’ It  is  Gothic  in  de- 
sign, and  is  constructed  of  Berea,  Ohio, 
stone,  with  an  interior  of  white  pressed 
brick.  It  is  arranged  on  the  plan  of  an 
old  English  cathedra!  and  is  rich  and  ar- 
tistic in  finish  and  style  throughout.  The 
woodwork  is  of  old  English  oak  and  the 
pews  are  of  the  same  material  and  are  ar- 


ranged to  seat  200  persons.  The  pulpit  is 
at  the  extreme  west  end  and  is  of  white 
Italian  marble.  The  chancel  has  choir  stalls 
of  oak  and  is  provided  with  a pipe  organ 
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oug'hly  ventilated  by  an  improved  system 
and  is  equipped  with  a hot-air  furnace, 
with  a hot-water  combination. 

The  new  building  was  formally  accepted 
by  the  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery  Commissioners 
and  Mayor  Hiram  H.  Edgerton  with  in- 
teresting ceremonies.  The  structure  was 
inspected  by  the  mayor,  Henry  B.  Hatha- 
way, president  of  the  commission,  and 
Commissioners  V.  Moreau  Smith,  Charles 
W.  Weis  and  J.  W.  Keller,  secretary  of 
the  board  and  superintendent  of  the  ceme- 
tery; Charles  S.  Owen,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Safety;  City  Engineer  Edwin  A. 
Fisher,  members  of  the  contracting  firm  of 
Gorsline  & Swan  Co.,  the  builders,  and  oth- 
ers. All  expressed  themselves  as  greatly 
pleased  with  the  chapel. 

The  Hope  Cemetery  has  also  contracted 
for  the  erection  of  a new  crematory  to,  be 
designed  by  the  same  architect  as  the 
chapel,  and  to  cost  $40,000.  It  will  be  built 
of  stone  and  will  contain  two  retorts.  It 
is  now  under  way  and  is  expected  to  be 
completed  at  an  early  date. 


of  the  latest  design.  Art  glass  windows 
of  pleasing  design  add  to  the  general  effect. 

The  plan  illustrated  herewith  will  show 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  structure 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  several  rooms. 
An  interesting  feature  is  the  hydraulic  lift 
which  communicates  with  the  crypts  be- 
low, and  which  will  be  used  for  lowering 
caskets.  The  lift  was  designed  by  a Roch- 
ester concern,  and  is  said  to  be  the  only  one' 
of  its1  kind  in  the  country.  The  crypts  are 
arranged  in  the  basement  of  the  building, 
and  will  hold  275  bodies.  The  large  num- 
ber of  crypts  was  provided  with  the  idea 
of  discouraging  winter  interments  in  the 
cemetery.  Now  that  the  chapel  is  com- 
pleted, funerals  may  be  held  at  any  time 
and  the  bodies  may  be  placed  in  the  crypts 
until  warm  weather.  The  basement  is  thor- 


INTERIOR  OF  MOUNT  HOPE  CEMETERY  CHAPEL.  ROCHESTER, 
N.  Y. 


TWO  PATENTED  SPRAYING  SOLUTIONS 


The  process  of  making  a lime-sulphur 
solution  illustrated  here  has  been  patented 
as  No.  1,043,276  by  William  H.  Volck,  of 
Watsonville,  Cal.  It  consists  in  placing 
lump  sulphur  and  lime  in  a receptacle  pro- 
vided with  perforations  too  fine  to  permit 


PATENT  PROCESS  OF  MAKING 
FINE  SULPHUR  SOLUTION. 


the  lump  sulphur  to  pass  through,  and 
flowing  water  through  the  mass  in  the  re- 
ceptacle to  dissolve  the  combined  sulphur 
and  lime  while  heating  the  mass. 

Emilio  Olsson,  of  25  de  Mayo  street,  240, 
Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina,  has  also  pat- 
ented an  insecticide  claimed  to  be  of  such 
character  that  it  will  either  kill  all  insects 
on  the  plants  or  will  emit  an  odor  so  of- 
fensive to  insects  that  they  will  not  settle 
on  the  plants  treated ; that  it  can  be  pre- 
served indefinitely  without  alteration  in  its 
qualities ; that  is  harmless  to  the  plant  sub- 
stance, and  that  acts  as  a fertilizer  for  the 
plants  when  the  compound  is  washed  onto 
the  ground. 

The  liquid  insecticide  consists  of  a de- 
coction of  the  leaves  of  the  plant  botan- 
ically  known  as  Melia  azedarach,  and 
known  in  many  parts  of  South  America  as 


the  Paraiso , and  is  obtained  by  boiling  the 


leaves  with  Chile  saltpeter. 

The  ingredients  are  used  in  substantially 
the  following  proportions: 

Chile  saltpeter  2 kilograms 

Leaves  of  Melia  azedarach....  1 kilogram 
Water  25  liters 


The  compound  is  prepared  as  follows : 
The  Paraiso  leaves  are  boiled  in  water  in 
the  proportionate  quantities  above  stated 
for  a period  of  four  hours;  the  Chile  salt- 
peter is  then  added  and  the  whole  is  boiled 
for  one  hour  more.  The  resulting  product 
is  then  allowed  to  stand  for  forty-eight 
hours,  and  is  then  filtered,  after  which  it 
is  ready  for  use.  The  compound  is  applied 
by  spraying  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  plant  to  be  treated  is  slightly 
moistened  with  the  compound.  This  is  pat- 
ented as  No.  936,932. 
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IDEAL  SCULPTURE  for  CEMETERY  MEMORIALS 


The  higher  types  of  cemetery  memori- 
als that  embody  fine,  original  expres- 
sions of  ideal  sculpture  are  so  rare  as 
to  make  each  one  of  much  importance 
in  the  elevation  of  cemetery  art.  Sev- 
eral distinguished  examples  of  this  class 
of  memorials,  executed  by  Miss  Nellie 
V.  Walker,  the  Chicago  sculptor,  have 
been  illustrated  in  these  pages  from  time 
to  time,  and  we  show  herewith  another 
one,  that  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
best  thing  Miss  Walker  has  done  in  this 
particular  field  of  sculpture. 

This  is  the  D.  F.  Diggins  memorial  at 
Cadillac,  Mich.,  an  unusually  interesting 
example  of  Miss  Walker’s  Rodinesque 
type  of  cemetery  memorials  in  which 
she  has  made  very  successful  use  of 
spirit  figures  half-emerging  from  rough 
blocks  of  granite,  so  as  to  convey  a 
message  in  purely  ideal  and  symbolic 
terms.  It  is  a conception  of  rare  im- 
aginative beauty  and  monumental  feel- 
ing. Four  faintly  outlined  figures  are 
emerging  from  an  immense  block.  A 
benign,  graceful  presence  bends  pro- 
tectingly  over  a child  and  joins  hands 
with  two  other  spirit  figures  that  occupy 
the  front  of  the  mass.  The  spirit  of 
generosity  and  service  to  humanity  is 
further  suggested  by  the  inscription 
wrought  into  the  base  of  the  block: 
“That  best  portion  of  a good  man’s  life 
— his  little  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
of  kindness  and  of  love.”  The  work  is 
executed  in  Westerly  granite,  and  has 
been  given  an  unusually  impressive  set- 
ting of  foliage,  which  unfortunately  does 
not  show  in  the  winter  photograph  from 
which  our  illustration  was  made. 

The  composition  of  the  figure  and  the 
blending  of  the  sculptured  parts  with  the 
mass  of  the  block  has  been  very  effect- 
ively done  to  produce  a genuinely  sculp- 
tural and  monumental  effect. 

Miss  Walker,  who  is  the  daughter  of 
an  Iowa  monument  maker,  has  of  recent 
years  specialized  in  this  form  of  sculp- 
ture, and  several  of  her  original  sym- 
bolic sculptures  have  been  erected  as 
family  or  individual  cemetery  memorials. 

Her  Stratton  monument  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  takes  the  form  of  a great 
Westerly  granite  block,  roughly  sur- 
faced, with  faintly  outlined  figures 
emerging  from  the  rugged  front. 

Her  “Memorial  to  a Young  Girl”  is 
in  form  of  a monumental  tablet  of  good 
architectural  lines  hollowed  out  to  form 
a background  for  an  angel  that  stoops 
to  kiss  a young  girl  standing  upright. 
The  face  is  a delicately  wrought  type  of 
girlish  countenance,  and  the  work  as  a 
whole  combines  the  qualities  of  good 
architecture  and  sculpture.  This  group 


DIGGINS  MEMORIAL,  CADILLAC,  MICH. 
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was  awarded  the  John  C.  Shaffer  prize 
of  $100  for  the  best  piece  of  sculpture 
at  a recent  exhibition  in  Chicago  and 
has  been  highly  complimented  in  that 
city. 

Miss  Walker’s  latest  work  in  her  par- 
ticular field  of  sculptured  cemetery  me- 
morials is  the  monument  erected  for 
Mrs.  Johannes  Decker,  at  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  which  has  also  been  shown  in 
these  pages.  It  embodies  a bronze  fig- 
ure of  Memory  standing  in  front  of  a 
low  wall  or  tablet  that  makes  an  ef- 
fective architectural  background  for  the 
figure.  Memory  stands  in  a graceful 
and  natural  attitude,  with  one  hand  on 
either  end  of  the  tablet,  and  holding  a 
wreath  that  rests  on  the  corners  of  the 
supporting  member.  Both  figure  and 


drapery  have  been  treated  with  rare 
sculptural  workmanship  and  the  face  is 
one  of  unusual  expression  and  beauty. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  in  these  newer 
sculptured  cemetery  memorials  that  even 
in  a private  memorial  the  same  careful 
consideration  may  be  given  the  monument 
and  setting  as  in  a public  monument.  It 
is  possible  in  the  cemetery,  as  well  as  in 
the  park  or  public  square,  to  follow  the 
principle  that  a monument  should  be  so 
placed  as  not  only  to  recall  symbolically 
the  services  of  the  person,  but  to  be  a 
distinct  ornament  to  the  place  in  which  it 
stands.  A monument  should  be  so  placed 
that  it  is  in  proper  relation  to  its  site,  be 
it  street,  cemetery  or  park ; that  its  com- 
memorative or  particular  character  is  in 
harmony  with  its  surroundings. 
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A UNIQUE  FERN  ROOM 


UNIQUELY  PLACED  PLANTATION  OF  FERNS.  photo  by  mks.  slavey 


The  old  Spanish  fort,  San  Marco,  now 
called  Fort  Marion,  at  St.  Augustine,  a 
grim  and  gray  survival  of  the  very 
earliest  days  of  European  occupation  of 
our  country,  is  now  somewhat  softened 
and  blended  with  the  landscape  by  pic- 
turesque cedar  trees  growing  in  groups 
or  singly  on  the  glacis,  within  the  cov- 
ered way,  clinging  to  its  outer  wall  and 
even  finding  foothold  on  the  walls  of 
the  fort  itself,  although  these  last  have 
been  necessarily  removed  in  protecting 
the  building  from  disintegration. 

Inside,  the  court  and  casemates  hav- 
ing walls,  ceilings  and  floors  of  coquina 
coated  with  cement,  one  expects  to  find 
only  the  stony  bareness  of  ancient  cas- 
tles and  lonely  dungeons.  Surprise  and 
pleasure  are  correspondingly  great,  on 
looking  through  the  grated  windows 
which  admit  light  and  air  at  one  end  of 
each  room,  to  discover  in  one  of  them 
a feathery  mass  of  delicate,  beautifully 
fresh,  green  maidenhair  ferns.  It  clings 
to  the  bare  wall  and  spreads  out  on  the 
floor  like  a miniature  forest  on  moun- 
tain foothills.  The  ferns  also  grow  sin- 
gly or  in  small  groups  over  the  two  side 
walls  nearly  to  the  spring  of  the  arched 
ceiling,  brocading  the  cold,  gray  stone 
with  living  green  of  surpassing  beauty. 

To  come  unexpectedly  on  this  dainty 
greenery  in  this  dull  and  gloomy  in- 
terior is  as  refreshing  as  a spring  in 
desert  sands. 

Tire  coquina  of  which  the  old  fort  is 
built  comes  from  what  is  said  to  be  the 
only  quarry  of  this  peculiar  and  beautiful 
concrete  shell  rock  in  the  world,  sit- 
uated on  Anastasia  Island.  It  is  quite 
porous,  and  notwithstanding  the  great 
thickness  of  the  walls  and  ceiling, 


which,  of  course,  supports  the  additional 
thickness  of  the  ramparts  above,  no 
doubt  moisture  from  heavy  rains  grad- 
ually penetrates  in  time  to  the  rooms. 
This  is  shown  by  discoloration  of  the 
walls  and  floors.  This  moisture  and  the 
sustenance  supplied  by  the  decomposed 
shells  in  the  rock  is  all  there  is  to  sup- 
port plant  life,  except  any  dust  that  may 
be  blown  into  the  room,  but  it  seems  to 
be  sufficient. 

The  ferns  appeared  three  or  possibly 
four  years  ago,  apparently  springing  up 
spontaneously.  No  one  knows  how  or 
when  the  fern  spores  were  deposited, 
but  having  come,  the  plants  have  in- 
creased quite  rapidly  and  grow  at  the 
top  of  the  side  walls,  and  have  spread 
faster  there,  as  well  as  on  the  floor. 

A little  below  the  spring  of  the  arched 
ceilings  of  all  the  rooms  there  are  open- 
ings in  the  walls  where  beams  were  in- 
serted to  support  a shallow  second  story 
to  make  sufficient  space  for  the  people 
of  the  town  who  took  refuge  in  the  fort 
in  times  of  stress,  such  as  when  be- 
sieged by  Drake  and  again  by  Ogle- 
thorpe. The  latter  bombarded  it,  from 
batteries  planted  on  the  island,  for 
thirty-eight  days  without  making  any 
impression,  and  retired  discouraged.'  In 
fact,  the  fort  has  never  been  taken. 

These  openings  in  the  stone  in  the 
“fern  room'’  are  now  daintily  fringed 
with  lacy  green  fronds.  The  openings 
in  that  particular  casemate  are  partly 
utilized  by  a family  of  monkey-faced 
owls  as  nesting  places  and  the  birds 
may  be  responsible  for  the  introduction 
of  the  germs  that  started  the  fairy-like 
plantation  in  this  unlikely  situation.  If 
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so;  they  are  paying  rent  in  a most  ac- 
ceptable if  unpremeditated  way. 

At  all  events  there  is  the  unique  fern- 
ery, and  it  never  fails  to  evoke  aston- 
ished interest  from  the  observing  among 
the  thousands  of  winter  visitors  to  old 
St.  Augustine. 

Frances  Copley  Slavey. 

OUR  JANUARY  FRONT  COVER 
PICTURE. 

The  illustration  for  this  month’s  cover  of 
Park  and  Cemetery  has  been  furnished  us 
by  the  Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
It  is  an  actual  photographic  reproduction 
of  the  massive  entrance  gates  and  fence  de- 
signed, built  and  erected  by  them  for  the 
beautiful  Highland  Cemetery  at  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.  The  memorial  entrance  is  a tribute 
to  the  memory  of  one  of  Ypsilanti’s  most 
public-spirited  citizens,  Lewis  W.  Leetch, 
being  a gift  from  him  to  the  Highland 
Cemetery  Association. 

The  gates,  fence  and  piers  have  all  been 
appropriately  designed  by  the  Stewart  Iron 
Works  Co.,  to  conform  with  the  natural 
surroundings  and  broad  recessed  elevation 
of  the  entrance  to  the  grounds. 

The  large,  square,  14-foot  boulder  type 
split  field  stone  piers  to  which  are 
hinged  the  double  drive  gates  and  the 
eight-foot  piers  of  the  same  style  and  ma- 
terial for  the  walk  gates  contribute  greatly 
to  the  symmetry  and  solidity  of  the  entire 
construction  of  the  gates  and  fence,  which 
are  made  of  heavy  wrought  steel  material. 

A better  idea  of  the  massiveness  and 
construction  of  these  gates  and  fence  can 
be  had  from  the  following  summarized 
description ; 

The  double  drive  gates  are  14  feet  wide 
and  10  feet  high.  Horizontal  top  bar  of 
gates  is  2 inches  square,  upright  bars  Y\ 
inch  square,  all  other  horizontal  rails  2x54 
inch  solid  iron;  bottom  rail  is  3x2  inch 
angle  iron.  These  gates  are  hung  on  eye 
and  socket  hinges  with  2-inch  square  hinge 
bars,  and  so  designed  that  they  swing  per- 
fectly free  at  all  times  without  the  least 
possibility  of  gates  getting  out  of  align- 
ment. 

Walk  gates  are  a design  of  the  same  pat- 
tern as  the  drive  gates  and  are  similarly 
constructed  and  hung.  They  are  7 feet 
high,  with  a clearance  of  4 feet.  All  gates 
are  equipped  with  the  Stewart  patent  locks 
and  fasteners. 

The  fence  for  front  of  cemetery  fur- 
nished with  these  entrance  gates  is  made 
in  panels  approximately  8 feet  long  and 
6 feet  high ; the  horizontal  rails  are  2x54 
channels ; pickets  are  Y inch  square,  set 
diagonally  and  spaced  5 inches  on  centers. 
At  the  end  of  each  panel  a heavy  adjust- 
able Stewart  patent  line  post  is  used. 

The  design  and  entire  scheme  of  con- 
struction of  this  fence  are  such  that  it 
(Concluded  on  page  IX) 
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CEMETERY  NOTES 


The  Randolph  Monument  Association  is 
being  formed,  which  all  of  the  descend- 
ants of  William  Randolph,  the  emigrant, 
are  invited  to  join.  The  object  of  the  or- 
ganization is  to  undertake  to  restore  to 
good  order  the  old  Randolph  graveyard 
at  Turke}'  Island,  Henrico  County,  Va. 
A number  of  the  memorials  are  in  good 
condition,  but  many  of  the  gravestones 
have  been  broken  down  or  carried  away.  It 
is  the  intention  of  restoring  the  monu- 
ments and  grounds  in  the  neighborhood  as- 
sociated with  the  name  of  Randolph. 

Following  the  cutting  up  into  building 
lots  of  St.  John’s  Cemetery  on  Delaware 
avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  it  is  rumored  that 
plans  are  being  considered  for  the  aban- 
donment of  St.  Mary’s  Cemetery.  This 
burial  ground  is  located  on  Washington 
avenue,  between  Main  avenue  and  Par- 
tridge street. 

A decision  has  been  handed  down  by 
Justice  Arthur  S.  Tompkins',  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  New  York,  in  which  he  con- 
firms the  report  of  commissioners  award- 
ing damages  to  the  Kensico  Cemetery  As- 
sociation because  the  Catskill  aqueduct  is 
constructed  through  the  property.  The 
cemetery  association  and  lot  owners 
claimed  damages  of  nearly  $1,000,000 
against  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the 
condemnation  commissioners  awarded  $56,- 
650.  The  first  award  was  only  $37,847, 
which  was  set  aside  as  inadequate. 

The  St.  John’s  Catholic  Cemetery  As- 
sociation of  Clinton,  Mass.,  has  petitioned 
the  Superior  Court  for  dissolution.  The 
corporation  has  been  in  existence  since  June 
24,  1898,  when  it  was  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
burial  ground  in  Clinton  and  Lancaster.  It 
was  chartered  with  a capital  stock  of 
$1,000,  divided  into  forty  shares  of  $25 
each. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Hudson,  superintendent  of 
Ellisburgh  Cemetery,  Ellisburgh,  N.  Y., 
sends  us  the  cut,  shown  herewith,  of  a 
small  receiving  vault,  built  three  years 
ago,  which  has  proved  quite  satisfactory. 
Its  dimensions  are  20  feet  by  16  feet  and 
10  feet  high.  It  is  constructed  of  con- 
crete blocks,  with  concrete  floor,  slate  roof, 
one  window  at  the  rear,  and  with  steel 
doors  in  front.  It  was  built  by  the  asso- 
ciation at  a cost  of  $550.  A local  con- 
tractor made  the  blocks,  laid  the  walls, 
put  in  the  concrete  floor  and  plastered  the 
inside,  for  $100,  the  association  supplying 
the  materials,  and  he  made  a “living”  job 
at  that. 

Another  of  the  series  of  advertising 
postal  cards  issued  by  the  Linwood  Cem- 
etery, Dubuque,  la.,  gives  a portrait  of  the 


late  Senator  William  Boyd  Allison,  and  a 
view  of  the  Allison  memorial  sarcophagus 
in  the  cemetery. 

Elmwood  Cemetery  of  Chicago  is  going 
to  build  a community  mausoleum  to  con- 
tain not  less  than  2,000  catacombs,  a num- 
ber of  wdiich  will  be  in  private  rooms.  In 
plan  it  will  be  a main  central  building 
with  dome,  from  which  a two-story  wing 
will  extend  on  each  side.  The  space  un- 
der the  dome  will  be  used  as  a chapel.  A 
basement  will  contain  the  heating  plants 
and  a receiving  tomb  for  fifty  bodies.  The 
exterior  will  be  constructed  of  granite,  and 
the  building  will  be  lighted  with  electricity 
when  occasion  requires.  It  will  have  an 
ample  perpetual  care  fund. 

Active  work  is  being  done  by  the  direct- 
ors of  the  several  San  Francisco  cemeteries 
to  prepare  for  their  removal  from  the  city 
in  accordance  with  the  court  decisions ; 
but  it  has  been  found  that  some  sort  of 
legislation  will  be  necessary  before  the  or- 
der of  removal  can  be  complied  with.  An 
act  is  being  prepared  for  presentation  to 
the  coming  legislature.  The  value  of  the 
property  covered  by  these  cemeteries  will 
be  nearly  $20,000,000.  The  Woodlawn 
Cemetery  Association  has  let  a $150,000 
contract  for  a marble  community  mauso- 


leum. The  cemeteries  of  San  Mateo  are 
nine  miles  from  the  San  Francisco  ferry 
and  about  two  miles  outside  the  city 
limits. 

A contract  has  recently  been  let  for  the 
construction  of  the  entrance  to  the  new 
Woodland  Cemetery,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  It 
is  situated  in  East  Washington  street, 
seven  and  one-half  miles  from  the  monu- 
ment. A tract  of  one  hundred  acres  has 


been  bought  by  the  company.  The  en- 
trance, to  cost  $8,000,  will  consist  of  Barre 
granite  pillars,  sixteen  feet  high,  with 
heavy  wrought  iron  gates  twelve  feet  high. 
Paul  Heinze  has  been  engaged  to  lay  out 
the  cemetery.  There  will  be  an  artificial 
lake,  spanned  by  a memorial  bridge.  The 
land  acquired  for  the  cemetery  is  rolling, 
has  excellent  drainage,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  cemetery  purposes. 

The  Repose  Mausoleum  Co.,  which  has 
been  striving  to  establish  a cemetery  at 
Herrick,  near  Mineola,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
has  again  been  incorporated  to  overcome 
the  objections  of  its  previous  incorpora- 
tion, upon  which  Justice  Putnam  granted 
an  injunction  restraining  it  in  its  cemetery 
proposition.  It  is  understood  that  the 
company  will  again  apply  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Nassau  County  for  a fran- 
chise to  open  the  proposed  cemetery.  There 
will  be  a hearing  on  the  question  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  and  in  the  meantime  the  ob- 
jectors' will  not  remain  idle  in  their  de- 
termination to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  a cemetery  in  their  midst. 

The  Woodlawn  (Shawano  City)  Ceme- 
tery Association  of  Shawano,  Wis.,  is  an 
organization  of  100  members,  all  women, 
and  which  incorporated  two  years.  Busi- 
ness is  conducted  by  a board  of  trustees, 
but  monthly  meetings  are  held  for  all  mem- 
bers, and  the  average  attendance  is  fifty. 
Good  progress  has  been  made  in  improving 
the  grounds  since  the  ladies  took  control, 
and  the  improvements  are  carried  out  on 


modern  lines.  Two  members  attended  the 
last  convention  of  the  Association  of 
American  Cemetery  Superintendents  at  Mil- 
waukee, and  took  a deep  interest  in  the 
proceedings.  The  association  deserves 
every  encouragement. 

The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision that  personal  property  owned  by 
private  cemetery  corporations  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  general  tax-exemption  act 
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applying  to  cemeteries  remains  a live  sub- 
ject, and  attention  is  being  given  to  se- 
suring  early  legislation  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion. The  assessors  of  the  city  of  Boston 
have  begun  levying  on  the  personal  prop- 
erty of  the  large  cemeteries. 

Cedar  Hill  Cemetery,  Newark,  O.,  is 
facing  trouble  in  securing  more  land  for 
extension  purposes,  the  residents  in  its 
vicinity  opposing  the  proposition. 

Members  of  three  Methodist  congrega- 
tions are  planning  to  oppose  the  move  of 
the  trustees  of  the  old  Methodist  burying 
ground  on  the  Philadelphia  road,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  to  sell  the  property.  The  bury- 
ing ground  is  very  old,  many  of  the  stones 
being  dated  back  as  early  as  1830.  Many 
members  of  the  congregation  of  the  above 
churches  own  lots  in  the  cemetery,  while  a 
still  greater  number  have  relatives  buried 
there.  The  trustees  claim  that  their  move 
is  legitimate,  as  the  graveyard  has  been 
allowed  to  run  to  ruin  by  those  who  have 
relatives  buried  within  its  boundaries'. 

The  cemetery  at  Chisholm,  Minn.,  will 
probably  be  taken  up  as  a municipal  en- 
terprise. The  City  Council  is  securing  ad- 
vice on  the  best  plan  to  handle  it. 
Cemetery  Improvements  and  Additions. 

One  of  the  finest  water  towers  in  this 
part  of  Michigan  is  that  which  has  just 
been  completed  by  the  Roseland  Park  Cem- 
etery Association,  about  three  miles  south 
of  Birmingham  and  a few  miles  from  the 
city  limits  of  Detroit.  The  tower,  which 
stands  about  100  feet  from  Woodward 
avenue,  is  fifty-four  feet  high  and  is  built 
entirely  of  reinforced  concrete  and  repre- 
cents  an  old  German  battlement  or  look- 
out. The  building  was  designed  by  J.  A. 
Wendorph,  superintendent  of  the  cemetery. 
A stairway  built  inside  leads  to  the  top  of 
the  tower.  Few  cemeteries  are  better 
equipped  as  to  water  supply  than  Roseland 
Park,  and  pipes  have  been  laid  to  all  sec- 
tions of  the  developed  portion.  The  public 
mausoleum  is  fast  nearing  completion  and 
by  the  first  of  the  year  will  be  entirely  in- 
closed. 

The  Woodtnere  Cemetery,  Detroit,  Mich., 
is  erecting  a brick  and  stone  rest  room. 

The  Board  of  Park  and  Cemetery  Com- 
missioners of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has 
decided  to  prohibit  the  building  of  brick 
burial  vaults  in  cemeteries,  due  to  the  ef- 
forts of  Superintendent  Goebel,  who  is 
very  much  opposed  to  them.  That  brick 
vaults  are  unsightly  and  tend  to  ruin  the 
beauty  of  a cemetery,  and,  further,  that 
they  are  not  permanent  and  in  later  years 
will  become  a burden  upon  the  general 
taxpayer,  are  the  chief  arguments  against 
them  made  by  Mr.  Goebel. 

A number  of  improvements  have  been 
made  by  the  Hanover  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion the  past  season  on  its  grounds  in 
Hanover,  Kan.  Near  the  entrance  a foun- 
tain was  erected  which  cost  $135,  and  a 
quarter  of  a mile  of  sidewalk  was  built, 
four  feet  wide,  along  the  road  leading  to 


the  cemetery,  at  a cost  of  over  $400.  The 
distance  from  the  city  limits  to  the  cem- 
etery is  a half  mile,  which  leaves  another 
quarter  of  a mile  for  next  year’s  opera- 
tions. The  money  for  these  improvements 
is  raised  by  subscription,  and  it  shows 
commendable  spirit  on  the  part  of  those 
interested.  Some  planting  was  also  done. 

General  Horace  Porter  heads  the  list  of 
subscribers  to  the  Old  First  Methodist 
Church  Cemetery  fund,  West  Long  Branch, 
N.  J.,  for  improvements.  The  committee 
raised  more  than  $700,  in  addition  to  the 
$300  appropriated  by  the  West  Long  Branch 
Borough  toward  the  retaining  wall. 

The  Bath  (N.  Y.)  Village  Improvement 
Society  has  undertaken  to  raise  sufficient 
money  to  construct  an  iron  fence  on  the 
West  Steuben  and  Howell  street  sides  of 
the  old  cemetery.  In  this  plot  rest  the 
remains  of  many  former  prominent  resi- 
dents of  this  community,  but  the  cemetery 
has  been  sadly  neglected  and  had  grown 
to  be  an  eyesore. 


The  ornamental  design  for  a grave 
marker  shown  herewith  has  been  patented 
as  design  No.  43223  by  Theodore  La  Porte 
and  Dona  Lebeuf,  New  Market,  N.  H. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Greenwood 
Cemetery  Association,  Altoona,  Pa.,  it  was 
decided  to  improve  and  beautify  the  cem- 
etery. An  attractive  entrance  with  stone 
and  cement  columns  will  be  erected  and 
the  grounds  inclosed  by  a stone  fence. 
The  grounds  will  be  beautified  by  the  lay- 
ing out  of  new  walks  and  drives,  under 
the  direction  of  a landscape  gardener.  The 
work  will  be  started  at  once 

Work  has  begun  on  the  cement  founda- 
tions for  the  arch  at  the  entrance  of  Pine 
Grove  Cemetery,  Spencer,  Mass.  The  arch 
will  be  erected  in  the  spring.  This  is  a 
gift  to  the  cemetery  of  an  anonymous 
woman. 

Bids  have  been  received  by  the  city  of 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  office  building  at  Evergreen 
Cemetery. 

A movement  is  on  foot  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  sufficient  funds  for  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  Quaker  Cemetery,  an 
old  burial  plot  located  about  three  miles 
northwest  of  the  village  of  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

The  city  of  Boston,  Mass.,  is  expending 
some  $17,600  in  the  construction  of  a con- 
crete-wall fence  around  the  three  and  a 
half  acre  cemetery  at  Upham’s  Corner, 
Dorchester,  known  as  the  Dorchester  North 
Burying  Place.  The  cemetery  is  not  owned 
by  the  city,  but  the  fact  that  the  old 
wooden  fence  was  out  of  repair  aroused 
the  artistic  proclivities  of  the  cemetery 
trustees.  The  cemetery  department  recom- 


mended that,  as  a new  fence  was  needed, 
it  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  sur- 
roundings, and  the  Common  Council,  un- 
der personal  aid  of  Mayor  John  F.  Fitz- 
gerald, pushed  through  an  appropriation 
for  $21,000.  The  work  will  cost  $17,631, 
this  being  the  bid  of  the  Concrete  and 
Expansion  Metal  Co. 

Improvements  are  in  order  for  Pleasant 
Hill  Cemetery,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ore.,  for 
which  the  new  cemetery  board,  recently 
elected,  is  to  make  plans. 

The  Prospect  Hill  Cemetery  Association, 
York,  Pa.,  contemplates  adding  a hothouse 
to  its  equipment  this  winter.  During  the 
recent  months  considerable  attention  has 
been  paid  to  putting  down  gutters,  laying 
curbs  and  trimming  trees.  The  hothouse 
is  to  be  ample  in  size  and  modern,  and  is 
expected  to  be  ready  for  use  by  spring. 

New  Cemeteries. 

Sheridan,  Wyo.,  is  to  have  a municipal 
cemetery.  The  plan  has  been  worked  out 
by  the  mayor  and  commissioners.  After 
making  a thorough  investigation,  a com- 
mittee representing  the  local  commercial 
bodies  has  reported  to  the  joint  executive 
committee  in  favor  of  a municipal  ceme- 
tery, owned  and  controlled  by  the  city, 
and  recommended  the  purchase  of  fifty 
acres  of  the  Loucks  tract.  The  land  to  be 
converted  into  a cemetery  plot  adjoins  the 
fair  grounds  on  the  southwest  corner. 

The  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
Hebrews  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  as  well  as 
in  the  membership  of  the  Chesed  Shelemes 
Burial  Society,  demands  increased  ceme- 
tery facilities.  The  directors  of  the  so- 
ciety have  under  consideration  a piece  of 
land  near  Hope  Cemetery. 

Glenwood  Springs,  Colo.,  is  to  have  a 
municipal  cemetery.  The  matter  is  in  the 
hands  of  a committee  of  the  City  Council. 

The  Friends’  Cemetery  Association  has 
been  incorporated  for  the  town  of  Clinton, 
N.  Y. 

The  Cemetery  Commission  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  recently  met  and  recommended  to  the 
general  council  that  the  Thomas  property, 
near  Rock  Springs  church,  be  purchased 
for  a new  city  cemetery  site.  The  prop- 
erty consists  of  about  400  acres’.  About  150 
acres  of  the  tract  is  level  land,  with  a fine 
forest  of  original  trees,  making  it  very 
suitable,  according  to  members  of  the 
Cemetery  Commission,  for  immediately 
converting  into  a cemetery. 

The  City  Council  of  Eveleth,  Minn.,  has 
decided  to  sink  two  test  pits  on  the  site 
which  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.  proposes 
to  deed  to  the  city  for  cemetery  purposes, 
provided  no  merchantable  ore  is  found  on 
the  property.  The  site  lies  one  mile  north 
of  the  city.  If  the  test  pitting  does  not 
bring  ore,  the  cemetery  will  be  established 
without  delay. 

Greenwood  Cemetery,  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  is  to  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
sixteen  acres.  It  will  bring  up  the  total 
area  to  approximately  100  acres. 
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Preserves  Roads 
Prevents  Dust- 


Section  of  Government  Parkway,  Ottawa,  Canada,  treated  with  Tarvia  B. 


The  Property  Owners*  Investigation 

I N the  City  of  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  the  property  owners  on  Gladstone  Avenue  contemplated  petitioning 
* the  City  Council  to  improve  the  roadways.  They  commissioned  one  of  their  number  to  visit  various 
American  cities,  inspect  pavements  and  make  a report.  Their  investigator,  M.  E.  A.  Horton,  visited 
various  cities  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  In  his  report  he  made  the  following  statement : 

“I  saw  a ‘Tarvia  X’  road  in  Rochester  which  extends  from  the  city  to  the  lake  front,  a distance 
of  about  six  miles.  It  had  been  in  use  for  eighteen  months,  and  when  I saw  it,  it  was  in  excellent 
condition,  with  heavy  traffic  over  it  every  day.  I.  . . inspected  a piece  of  road  in  Newark.  . . .the 
surface  when  finished  was  smooth,  and  to  my  mind  was  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  road  it  was  my 
privilege  to  see.  We  then  inspected  another  piece  of  “Tarvia  X”  which  had  been  done  by  the  Road 
Commission  two  years  ago ....  Constant  heavy  traffic  passes  over  this  road  every  day,  and  trucks 
have  loads  of  from  6 to  8 tons.  Steel-tired  drays  were  used  with  most  of  their  heavy  traffic.  This 
piece  of  road,  as  I saw  it,  did  not  show  any  wear  whatever,  and  was  apparently  in  as  good  condition 
as  when  it  was  put  down. 

“I  did  not  confine  my  attention  to  Tarvia  roads  as  I saw  (here  he  mentioned  five  of  the  common- 
est types  of  road  treatment)  and  every  other  kind  of  road  that  is  known. 

“I  must  say  after  making  enquiries  from  people  who  were  in  no  way  interested,  nor  did  they 
know  I was  seeking  information,  that  everyone  had  a good  word  to  say  for  the  Tarvia  road.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  for  use  on  our  street,  and  at  the  estimate  cost  that  has  been 
given  us,  after  seeing  the  many  pieces  of  road  that  I have  seen,  I think  it  is  the  cheapest  road 
that  can  be  built.” 

“Tarvia  A”  for  hot  surface  applications. 
“Tarvia  B”  (applied  cold)  for  dust  prevention 
and  road  preservation. 

Booklet  describing  the  latest  developments  in 
methods  for  building  tarviated  roadways  and 
pavements  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  Address 
our  nearest  office. 


The  foregoing  is  quoted  from  the  St.  Thomas, 
Ont.,  Journal  on  February  20th,  1912.  Since 
that  date  Gladstone  Avenue  has  been  con  = 
structed  with  “Tarvia  X.” 

Anyone  who  will  investigate  the  road  problem 
with  the  same  thoroughness  will  reach  similar 
conclusions.  Tarvia  is  made  in  three  grades  : 

“Tarvia  X’’  for  use  in  constructing  roads  and 
pavements. 
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TOPICAL  INDEX  to  OUTDOOR  LITERATURE 

An  Index  to  articles  on  Gardening,  Forestry,  Park,  Cemetery  and  Civic  Im- 
provement and  kindred  subjects  in  leading  general  and  special  magazines 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  any  magazine  or  periodical  at  club  rates  with 
Park  and  Cemetery.  Publications  in  which  articles  appear  are  listed  below,  and 
referred  to  by  abbreviations,  thus  S.  L.  8:67-8,  Feb.  09,  means:  Suburban  Life,  vol. 
S,  pages  67-8,  February,  1909. 

Single  copies  should  be  ordered  direct  from  the  publications  at  addresses  given  below 

PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  USED 


American  Botanist,  Joliet,  111.  (A.  B.), 

75c  year;  20c  copy. 

American  City,  The,  (Am.  C.),  New 
York,  $2.00  year;  25c  copy;  back  numbers, 
25c. 

American  Florist,  Chicago  (A.  F.),  $1.00 
year;  5c  copy. 

American  Homes  and  Gardens,  New  York 
(A.  H.  G.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Architectural  Record,  New  York  (Arch. 
Rec.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Art  and  Progress  (A.  & P.),  Washington, 

D.  C.;  $1.50  year;  single  copy  15c. 
Beautiful  Homes  (B.  H. ),  St.  Louis,  $1.00 

year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Florist,  The,  Peterboro,  Ont., 
Can.  (C.  F. ),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Canadian  Municipal  Journal,  Montreal, 
(C.  M.  J. ),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Conservation,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Cons.), 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Country  Life  in  America,  New  York  City 
(C.  L.  A.),  $4.00  year;  single  copy,  35c. 

Country  Gentleman,  Philadelphia,  (C.  G. ), 
$1.50  year;  20c  copy. 

Century  Magazine,  New  York  City 
(Cent.),  $4.00  year;  35c  copy. 

Chautauquan,  The,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
(Chaut. ),  $2.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Craftsman,  The,  New  York  City  (Cr.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Embalmers’  Monthly,  Chicago  (E.  M.), 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Fern  Bulletin,  Joliet,  111.  (F.  B.),  75c 

year;  20c  copy. 

Florists'  Exchange,  New  York  City  (F. 

E. ),  $1.00;  single  copy,  5c. 

Florists’  Review,  Chicago  (F.  R.),  $1.00 
year;  5c  copy. 

Forest  Leaves,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (For. 
L. ),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Fruit  Grower  (F.  G. ),  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
$1.00  a year;  10c  copy. 


Civic  Improvements,  Home  Grounds. 

Billboards,  Big,  in  Big  Cities.  Illust. 
Am.  C.  7 : 5 1 1 - 1 7.  December,  1912. 

Garden  Cities  in  Europe,  by  Edward  E. 
Pratt.  Illust.  Am.  C.  7 :503-10.  Decem- 
ber. 1912. 

Garden  City  Movement,  Results  of,  by 
Heicke.  Illust.  G.  K.  ( German).  14:349-54. 
December,  1912. 

Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Few  Hours-a-Day  Garden,  by  Nat.  S. 
Green.  Illust.  G.  M.  16:233-236.  Janu- 
ary, 1913. 

Herbaceous  Perennials,  Propagation  of  by 
Cuttings,  by  W.  Lamb.  N.  N.  20 :439. 
December,  1912. 

Turning  Out  for  the  Tree,  by  Arthur 
Herrington.  Illust.  Am.  C.  7 : 523-4.  De- 
cember, 1912. 

Parks,  Cemeteries,  Public  Grounds. 

Buffalo  Playgrounds,  The.  Illust.  Am. 
C.  7 :525-6.  December,  1912. 

Castle  Park  at  Bruhl,  by  Fidel  Ehinger. 
Illust.  G.  K.  14:375-81.  December,  1912. 

Road  Building  Rock,  Physical  Tests  of. 
Illust.  G.  R.  M.  42:250-1.  December  7, 
1912. 

Sulphur  as  a Fertilizer.  G.  C.  A.  17  :2 73. 
December,  1912. 

PERSONAL. 

Stephen  Child,  the  well-known  landscape 
architect  of  Boston  and  Santa  Barbara, 
spent  the  past  summer  in  Europe,  studying 


Gardener’s  Chronicle  of  America,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  (G.  C.  A.),  $1.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  (G. 
M.),  $1.50  year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Gardening,  Chicago  (Gard.),  $2.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Gartenkunst,  die,  Frankfurt,  Germany 
(German),  G.  K.,  $4.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Good  Roads,  New  York  (G.  R.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Horticulture,  Boston  (Hort.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy  5c. 

House  Beautiful  (H.  B.),  Chicago;  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

House  and  Garden,  Philadelphia  (H.  G. ), 
$5.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Independent,  The,  New  York  (Ind.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Landscape  Architecture  (L.  A.),  Harris- 
burg, Pa.;  $2.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist,  Minneapolis 
(M.  H.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Moeller’s  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeitung,  Er- 
furt, Germany,  (German),  M.  D.  G.,  $3.00 
year;  10c  copy. 

Municipal  Engineering,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
(M.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  New 
York  (M.  J.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Monumental  News,  Chicago  (M.  N.), 

$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

National  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(N.  N.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Revue  Horticole,  Paris  (Rev.  Hort.), 
French,  $4.50  year;  50c  copy. 

Scientific  American,  New  York  (Sci.  Am.), 
$3.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Suburban  Life,  New  York  (S.  L.),  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

Survey,  New  York  (Sur.),  $2.00  year;  10c 
copy. 


in  his  specialty,  landscape  architecture. 
Mr.  Child  devoted  a considerable  portion 
of  his  time  to  study  of  the  conditions  in 
southern  Europe  applicable  to  his  growing 
practice  in  southern  California,  and  also 
especially  directed  his  attention  to  “city 
planning’’  work.  He  had  the  opportunity 
in  England  to  visit,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Unwin,  the  later’s  work  at  Letchworth, 
The  First  Garden  City,  and  Hampstead 
Garden  Suburb,  very  valuable  experiences. 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Graves,  secretary  and  su- 
perintendent, Bloomington  Cemetery  Asso- 
ciation, Bloomington,  111.,  has  been  troubled 
with  a throat  complaint  and  is  sojourning 
for  a short  time  in  the  South,  from  which 
he  has  before  received  benefit.  The  Illi- 
nois State  Monument  Dealers’  Association 
had  invited  Mr.  Graves  to  give  an  address 
at  its  meeting,  just  closed,  at  Bloomington, 
which  he  regretted  much  to  have  to  de- 
cline. 

Mr.  Sid  J.  Hare,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
became  a Fellow  of  the  American  Society 
of  Landscape  Architects  at  a recent  meet- 
ing of  that  body. 

A few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Howard  Evarts 
Weed,  who  in  addition  to  his  professional 
work  in  landscape  planning  has  established 
the  Beaverton  Nursery  in  Portland,  Ore., 
placed  an  exhibit  of  plans  and  nursery 
stock  at  the  Portland  Flower  Show,  and 
again  a little  later  at  the  Land  Products 


Show.  At  the  former  he  was  awarded  a 
silver  cup  for  the  best  display  of  plans, 
and  at  the  latter  was  the  only  exhibitor  of 
ornamental  nursery  stock.  He  reports  a 
busy  time  and  prospects  good. 

OBITUARY 

Samuel  P.  Cumming,  father  of  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward G.  Carter,  died,  aged  82  years,  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter,  6359  Kimbark  ave- 
nue, Chicago,  December  16.  Mr.  Cumming 
was  for  many  years  in  charge  of  the  me- 
chanical department  of  Oakwoods  Ceme- 
tery, but  retired  some  years  ago,  feeling 
that  he  had  performed  his  share  of  the 
world’s  work.  He  was  fond  of  books  and 
travel  and  his  health  and  means  fortu- 
nately permitted  him  to  enjoy  both,  his 
final  illness  being  of  short  duration.  Peoria 
was  his  former  home,  and  burial  was  made 
in  Springdale  Cemetery,  in  that  city. 

PARK  NEWS. 

(Continued  from  page  267) 

Matthew  Robson.  Those  interested 
may  get  full  information  and  literature 
by  addressing  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  secre- 
tary, the  Hawthorne  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, Salem,  Mass. 

At  a recent  special  election  the  proposal 
to  annex  certain  territory  to  the  park  dis- 
trict of  Freeport,  111.,  in  order  that  the 
Park  Commission  may  buy  Krape’s  Park 
of  ninety  acres,  was  carried  by  a vote  of 
1,550  for  to  543  against. 

Emily  O.  Butler,  of  Scarsdale,  N.  Y., 
has  presented  one  mile  of  land  along  both 
banks  of  the  Bronx  River,  between  Harts- 
dale  and  Scarsdale,  to  be  included  in  the 
Bronx  Parkway.  The  property  is  from  100 
to  200  feet  in  width  and  is  valued  at 
$125,000.  The  Watson  Realty  Co.,  the 
Lancaster  Realty  Co.  and  the  Crestwood 
Realty  Co.  have  donated  the  property  along 
the  Bronx  River  through  Crestwood.  Many 
other  lands  have  been  contributed. 

Muscatine,  la.,  will  have  a new  park, 
located  at  the  foot  of  Mulberry  avenue,  on 
Front  street. 

The  Misses  Stebbins,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  have  donated  three  acres  to  the  city, 
to  be  added  to  the  Van  Horn  Park,  which 
it  adjoins. 

Park  Reports. 

The  forty-third  annual  report  of  the 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Commissioners  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1912,  is  an  inter- 
esting pamphlet.  The  expenditures  for  the 
year  totaled  $328,836.02,  of  which  $209,- 
358.87  was  paid  out  for  ordinary  care  and 
maintenance,  $53,920.92  for  new  buildings', 
and  $65,556.23  for  the  work  of  the  For- 
estry Department.  Buffalo  has  a total  park 
area,  including  park  approaches,  minor 
places  and  twenty-nine  triangles,  of  1,067 
acres,  of  which  the  six  large  parks  com- 
prise 767  acres,  park  approaches  224  acres, 
and  minor  places  74  acres.  The  famous 
Delaware  Park  is  365  acres  in  extent.  The 
Botanic  Garden,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
John  F.  Cowell,  is  continually  improving 
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and  adding  to  its  importance.  The  further 
development  of  the  Zoological  Garden  is 
awaiting  the  construction  of  appropriate 
buildings,  some  of  which  are  in  progress. 
The  Forestry  Department  had  a busy  year 
in  the  matter  of  spraying  and  taking  care 
of  destructive  • insects,  and  completing  the 
pruning  of  the  trees  of  the  city.  A total 
of  148  streets  was  primed  during  the  year, 
giving  a total  of  20,589  trees  which  have 
been  cared  for.  During  the  year  2,867  pop- 
lars were  removed  and  were  replaced  by 
more  desirable  varities.  The  report  sug- 
gests that  public  interest  in  her  parks  is 
rapidily  growing  in  the  city  of  Buffalo. 

Los  Angeles  Park  Notes. 

A park  containing  5,000  acres  in  a sec- 
tion where  fifty-foot  lots  sell  for  $1,000 
each  is  a valuable  asset  to  any  city.  Such 
is  Griffith  Park,  near  Hollywood.  This 
magnificent  pleasure  ground  was  donated 
to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  some  years  ago 
by  Colonel  Griffith  J.  Griffith,  whose  name 
it  bears,  and  the  colonel  has  now  supple- 
mented his  munificent  gift  by  another  of 
$100,000  as  a Christmas  present,  the  money 
to  be  used  to  build  a public  observatory  on 
Mount  Hollywood,  the  highest  point  in  the 
park.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
the  City  Council  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  accepting  the  gift  and  conveying 
its  warmest  thanks  to  the  . donor. 

During  the  last  year  or  two  the  Park 
Commission  has  spent  a good  deal  of 


Baker’s  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings,  Grave  Tents 
and  Earth  Covers 

Furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decoration  for  a 
grave.  Write  for  sample  of  goods  and  prices 

Baker  Bros.  3 Co.,  Tiffin,  0. 


Superintendents  of  Parks  and  Cemeteries 

Will  be  pleased  to  find  a large  assortment  of  seedling  and  transplanted 

Trees  for  Woodland  Planting 

Carefully  raised  under  local  conditions,  also  seeds  of  Decidious  and  Evergreen  Trees 
at  the  nurseries  and  seedhouse  of 

THE  NORTH  EASTERN  FORESTRY  COMPANY 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Grave  Linings 

colors  and  prices  to  suit 
everybody. 

Grave  Tents 

made  to  order.  Our  olive 
green  tents  blend  with  na- 
ture and  take  away  the  fair 
ground  appearance  of  the 
ordinary  tent. 

Dirt  Covers 

Our  olive  green  duck  dirt 
covers  last  four  times  as 
long  as  any  oil  cloth  cover, 
and  always  look  better. 

Casket  Linings 

all  styles  and  at  reasonable 
prices.  Green  and  grey  crex 
for  around  the  grave. 

LOWERING  DEVICES.  CEMETERY 
TRUCKS,  CASKET  RACKS,  and  a 

full  line  of  all  undertakers’ 
supplies. 

DODDRIDGE  GRAVE 
DECORATING  CO. 

MILTON,  IND. 


Modern  Park  Cemeteries 

By  HOWARD  EVARTS  WEED,  M.  S.,  Landscape  Architect 
A New  Text  Rook  on  Modern  Cemetery  Planning  and  Management 

The  author  discusses  every  phase  of  cemetery  affairs  in  which  he  has 
been  assisted  by  Mr.  Win.  Salway,  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cincinnati,  O., 
Mr.  Wm.  Falconer,  Allegheny  Cemetery,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Mr.  James  Currie, 
Forest  Home  Cemetery,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Mr.  M.  H.  West,  Landscape 
Architect.  The  list  of  Contents  and  Illustrations  which  follow  will  convey 
some  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  latest  and  most  valuable  contribution  to 
cemetery  literature. 

Contents — Cemetery  History  and  Burial  Customs  in  America;  The 
Organization  and  Ownership  of  Cemeteries;  The  Proper  Location  for  a 
Cemetery;  The  Cemetery  Plan;  General  Construction  Work;  Road  Con- 
struction; Landscape  Development;  The  Superintendent  and  His  Duties; 
Mausoleums,  Monuments  and  Headstones;  Rules  and  Regulations;  Per- 
petual Care  Fund;  Cemetery  Records;  The  Cemetery  Buildings;  Charges 
for  Lots  and  General  Services;  The  Improvement  of  Old  Cemeteries 
Cremation;  Cemetery  Law;  Cemetery  Literature  and  the  A.  A.  C.  S. 

Illustrations — Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  A Too  Com- 
mon Condition;  Cemetery  on  the  Lawn  Plan;  Hill  Crest  Park  Cemetery, 
Plan  of;  Sections  A and  B;  The  Old  Style  Plan;  Topographical  Survey; 
A Water  Effect  is  Always  Pleasing;  A Mausoleum  Poorly  Designed;  A 
Mausoleum  Properly  Placed;  A Monument  Badly  Placed;  A Monument  with 
Proper  Setting;  Natural  Boulder  Monuments;  Chapel  and  Waiting  Room; 
Evolution  of  New  England  Cemetery;  Park  Scene,  Galt,  Ontario;  Arrange- 
ment cf  Sections;  A Modern  Cemetery;  Artificial  Lakes;  Correct  and  In- 
correct Grading;  Views  in  Graceland,  Chicago. 

Cloth,  145  Pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Postage,  10c. 

R.  J.  Haight,  440  So.  Dearborn  Street 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
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TOWNSEND  MOWERS 

HAND  MOWERS  AND  HORSE  MOWERS 

This  Lever  Raises  the  Knives 

All  Our  Hand  Mowers 
Are  Ball  Bearing 


SENT  ON  THEIR  MERITS 


Write  for  Catalog 

S.  P.  Townsend  Co. 

ORANGE,  N.  J. 


YOU  CAN  HELP 

lo  make  friends  for  Park  and  Cemetery 
by  patronizing  its  advertisers  and  by 
giving  the  paper  credit  for  the  intro- 
duction when  corresponding. 


fl|  A fill1  For  Interior  of  Mausoleums. 

4 Ij  F°r  Vaults  of  aU  kinds. 

For  Blackboards  and  Roofing. 

STRUCTURAL  SLATE  OF  ALL  KINDS 

Write  us  tor  quotations 

Bangor  Structural  Slate  Co.,  Trust  Bldg.  Bangor,  Penna. 


A good  line  for  Monument  Dealers  to  carry  in  stock. 


“Ohio”  Stone  Grave  Vaults 

Used  and  Recommended  by  Leading  Cemeteries 
Write  at  Once  for  Prices  and  Full  Information 

SOUTHERN  OHIO  VAULT  CO. 

Quarries  and  Mills  at  McDermott,  O.  General  Oifices,  Columbus,  O. 


Mortuary  Chapel  Elevators  and  Lowering  Devices 
Grave  Tents,  Linings,  Earth  Covers,  Etc. 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  ILLUSTRATES  ALL 

NATIONAL  BURIAL  DEVICE  CO 

COLDWATER,  MICHIGAN 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


TWO  NEW  NATIONAL  DEVICES 

OF  HIGH  GRADE  CONSTRUCTION 


Full  Telescopic  Device — in  case 


Short  and  Quick  Adjusting  Device  in  Position 
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money  in  easing  the  gradients  and  other- 
wise improving  the  mountainous  portions 
of  the  park.  There  is  a car  line  running 
to  within  100  yards  of  one  of  the  entrances, 
and  a proposal  has  been  made  to  build 
another  into  the  park,  and  it  costs  only 
5 cents  to  get  ther  from  the  center  of 
the  city.  Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Mt.  Hollywood  is  the  highest  point  of 
land  in  Los  Angeles,  and  even  with  the  eye 
unassisted  magnificent  views  of  the  ocean, 
the  beautiful  San  Fernando  Valley,  Pasa- 
dena and  the  famous  Mt.  Lome  and  Mt. 
Wilson  can  be  had. 

Much  dissatisfaction  has  been  caused  by 
the  cutting  down  of  fine  old  palms  in 
Eastlake  Park  in  the  course  of  the  trans- 
formation now  going  on  there.  Many  of 
the  local  nurserymen  think  that  because 
the  work  has  been  ordered  by  an  Eastern 
authority,  that  therefore  it  is  all  wrong, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  what  they  think. 

With  regard  to  the  new  conservatory,  I 
have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
it,  but  if  the  structure  looks  anything  like 
the  pictures  that  have  appeared  in  the  local 
papers,  a mausoleum  would  seem  to  be  sug- 
gested rather  than  a house  for  growing 
plants  in.  The  commissioners  are  quoted 
as  saying  that  a Michigan  professor  says 
there  is  ample  glass  area  in  comparison 
with  the  other  building  material  for  Cali- 
fornia conditions.  H.  R.  Richards. 

Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management, 
Etc., 

OF  PARK  AND  CEMETARY  AND 
LANDSCAPE  GARDENING, 

published  at  440  South  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  as  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912: 

Editor — John  W.  Weston. 

Managing  Editor — O.  H.  Sample. 

Publisher  and  Owner — R.  J.  Haight. 

R.  J.  Haight. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
7th  day  of  October,  1912. 

Chas.  H.  Robinson, 
Notary  Public. 


WHY 

buy  expensive  markers 
when  you  can  make 
your  own  at  a very  low 
cost  on  the  LAWSON  CEMENT  MARKER 
OUTFIT?  No  better  marker  can  be  found 
or  m^de. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price 


Bellett  Lawson,  Jr. 

Care  ELMWOOD  CEMETERY 

River  Grove,  111. 


Galvanized 

[ They  INeuer  Rust  ] 


CAST  IRON  GRAVE  AND  LOT  MARKS 

BOUQUET  HOLDERS,  CROSSES,  ETC. 


MARKS  FOR 
NUMBERING  GRAVES, 
LOTS  AND  SECTIONS 


BERGER  MFG.  CO. 

STA.  A.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


CATALOG 

ON 

REQUEST 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  GRAVE  AND  LOT  MARKERS 


Made  3-inch,  3%-inch,  4-inch,  and  5-inch  diameters;  8,  10,  and  12-inch  lengths,  and  all  kinds  of  top 
marks.  Nearly  white  in  color  and  practically  everlasting.  Made  under  Haase  Concrete  Wks. 
Patents  No.  680,432  and  734,854.  For  circulars  and  prices.  Address  OAK  PARK.  ILL. 

Cemeteries  West  of  Rockies  Address,  LEO.  G.  HAASE,  Pasadena,  California 


WHITE  GLAZED 

Terra  = Cotta  GRAVE 
AND  LOT  MARKERS 


Durable  as  Granite  White  as  Marble  Cheap  as  Wood 


NY rite  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars 


ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO.,  RAVENNA,  OHIO 

(Successors  to  M.  B.  MishJer  and  Mishler  Bros.) 


Elastic  Pruning  Paint 

Saves  Girdled  Trees,  Heals  Cuts  and  Wounds,  Pre- 
vents Decay,  Stops  Bleeding  in  Pruning, 

Cures  Fungus  Growth. 

A Positive  and  Effectual  Remedy  for  the  Treatment  of  Fruit 
and  shade  Trees  When  Damaged 

USE  ANY  TIME  OF  THE  YEAR 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog 

Fruit  Growers’  Supply  Depot.  Best  Tools  of  All 
Kinds,  especially  for  Trimming  Trees,  etc. 

Best  Harrows  for  Leveling  Purposes. 

E.  G.  Mendenhall,  box  d,  Kinmundy,  III. 


Cemetery  Records 

Systems  of  Records  for 
Cemeteries  of  all  sizes. 

Send  for  specimen  pages  to 

PARK  & CEMETERY 

440  S.  Dearborn  St.  ::  CHICAGO 


1,000  CEMETERIES 


are  using  our  method  for  keeping  their  records  of 

Burials,  Location  of  Graves,  etc.  Descriptive  Circular  sent  on 
request.  R.  J.  HAIGHT,  PubSidher,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO.  ILL 
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could  only  be  made  in  a factory  of  mod- 
ern equipment  such  as  the  Stewart  Iron 
Works  Co.’s  plant,  by  mechanics  skilled  in 
ornamental  iron  fence  construction. 

With  the  tearing  down  of  the  old  wooden 
fence  and  the  erection  of  this  beautiful 
entrance  by  the  Stewart  Iron  Works  Co. 
the  Highland  Cemetery  Association  has 
added  a permanent  improvement  to  their 
cemetery  of  which  every  citizen  of  Ypsi- 
lanti  can  well  be  proud. 

Our  cemeteries  are  the  homes  of  de- 
parted relatives,  friends  and  citizens,  who 
have  contributed  to  the  uplift  and  better- 
ment of  the  community,  and  it  is  therefore 
a duty  civic  improvement  associations  owe 
to  the  memory  of  a city’s  departed  to  im- 
prove and  make  beautiful  the  cemeteries 
in  which  these  bodies  lie.  No  greater  step 
in  this  direction  can  be  taken  than  the 
erecting  of  a beautiful  entrance,  such  as 
the  one  shown  on  the  cover  page. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

io  cents  a line  each  insertion:  6 words  to 
a line ; minimum  price  50  cents . Copy 
must  reach  us  by  the  Sth  of  the  month. 


EVERGREENS  for  Grave  Covering1,  our 
specialty.  Book  orders  early  for  your  fall 
supply.  Lowest  Prices  and  Best  Quality 
our  motto.  TRY  US.  Any  sized  order  ac- 
cepted. Correspondence  solicited.  DELTA 
EVERGREEN  CO.,  Isabella,  Mich. 

Hardwood  Ashes. 

No.  1.  Canadian  Unleached  Hardwood 
Ashes,  nature’s  own  Fertilizer  for  grass. 
No  fertilizer  equals  my  Ashes,  price  and 
freight  rates  quoted,  correspondence  solic- 
ited, George  Stevens,  104  Douro  St.,  Peter- 
boro,  Ontario,  Canada. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

A reliable,  experienced  man  wants  posi- 
tion as  Superintendent  or  Manager  of  a 
cemetery.  State  size  of  cemetery  and  sal- 
ary. Address:  “Superintendent,”  4628  Green 
St.,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Situation  Wanted:  By  competent  Ceme- 
tery Superintendent  with  several  years’  ex- 
perience in  a modern  cemetery.  Married. 
References  furnished.  Address:  "Ohio,” 
care  Park  and  Cemetery. 

Situation  Wanted  by  a reliable,  experi- 
enced Landscape  Gardner  and  Florist  with 
19  years  experience  in  Cemetery  and  City 
Parks.  E.  Walther,  1650  Amsterdam  Ave., 
New  York. 


SID  J.  HARE  S.  HERBERT  HARE 

Hare  & Hare 

Landscape  Architects 

604  GUMBEL  BUILDING 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 

Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Working  Plans 
for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Public  or  Home 
Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  required.  Corres- 
pondence solicited.  City  Park  Engineer. 


CHARLES  W.  LEAVITT,  Jr. 

Civil  and  Landscape  Engineer 

Town  Planning,  Parks,  Cemeteries,  Institutions, 
etc.  Development  of  Estates,  Real  Estate  Sub- 
division, Water  Supply,  Sewerage  and  Pavements. 

220  Broadway,  New  York 


Grass  Seeds  for 
Parks  and  Cemeteries 

MUST  BE  SPECIALLY  BLENDED 

Dreer’s  Special  Brands  of  Grass  Seed 
are  dependable,  and  are  the  best  for 
their  different  purposes.  Choicest 
seeds,  thoroughly  cleaned,  tested  for 
germination,  and  will  give  absolute 
satisfaction.  Send  for  our  “ Special 
Grass  Seed  Circular , ” Free! 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714  Chestnut  Street  ::  PHILADELPHIA 


ATTENTION!  SEXTONS  and  SUPERINTENDENTS 


The  illustration  attached  shows  what  can  be 
done  by  any  other  sexton  or  superintendent  of 
cemetery. 

Our  work  is  the  best. 

We  have  agents  among  the  cemetery  people 
who  have  sold  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  work 
and  made  good  money  for  themselves. 

WE  WANT 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE 

Write  for  our  liberal  terms.  It  is  a money 
maker  for  you. 

We  have  over  800  agents,  and  why  not  get  in 
line  and  receive  some  of  the  benefits  ? 


Moore  Monument  Company 

Park  Ave.  and  Third  SIreet 
STERLING  ::  ILLINOIS 


Would  you  like  to  read  a volume  ol 

Practical  Discussions 

ol  Cemetery  Problems 

By  the  men  in  charge  ol  the 
leading  American  cemeteries? 

THE  Association  of  American 
Cemetery  Superintendents 
has  decided  to  offer  for 
general  sale  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  organization,  the 
complete  proceedings  of  its  last 
convention  at  Milwaukee. 

A mine  of  practical  information 
on  how  to  get  efficiency  in  every 
branch  of  cemetery  work,  contri- 
buted by  men  who  are  doing  the 
work  every  day. 

Contains  carefully  prepared  pa- 
pers and  discussions  on  : 

“The  Ideal  Cemetery.” 
Receptacles  for  Waste  Paper. 
Community  Mausoleums. 
Private  Water  Works  Sys= 
terns  for  Cemeteries. 

Perpetual  Care;  How  to  In- 
terest Lot  Holders. 

Best  Time  to  Set  Out  Trees 
in  Great  Lakes  Region. 

Road  Rollers. 

Gutters  on  Steep  Grades. 
Endowment  of  Private  Mau- 
soleums. 

Best  Modern  Dust  Layer  and 
Road  Binder. 

Art  i the  Modern  Cemetery. 
What  is  Required  of  a Cem- 
etery Superintendent? 

Horticulture  in  theCemetery. 
Ornamental  Shrubbery. 

The  Flag  Question. 
Government  Headstones. 
Irrigating:  Larg:e  Lawns. 

Elm  Leaf  Beetle  and  Brown 
Tail  Moth. 

Most  Efficient  Advertising: 
for  Selling:  Cemetery  Lots. 
Grave  Lining^. 

Funeral  Trolley  Cars. 
Professional  Pall  Bearers. 
Cut  Flower  Receptacles  for 
Graves. 

List  of  Officers  and  Members 
and  Official  Information  about 
the  Organization. 

108  Pages 
Price  50c 

ORDER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY 

Bellett  Lawson,  Jr. 

Elmwood  Cemetery 

River  Grove  ::  Illinois 


Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  protection 
against  storm,  wind  or  sun.  We  make  1 26  different  sizes  and  qualities. 


This  carriage  is  a very  useful  and  appropriate  conveyance  in  cemeteries  having 
suburban  train  service,  also  for  conveying  a body  from  hearse  to  train;  has  rub- 
ber tired  wheels,  and  is  finished  in  dark  green  with  black  trimmings. 


Is  the  health  A 
and  comfort 


No.  1181 


of  your 


Durfee  Grave  Dirt  Cover 
Made  in  oval  form,  of  green  duck, 
9 feet  by  16  feet. 


citizens 

worth 

considering 


Write  for  detailed 
description  and  prices 


No.  1178 


Durfee  Grave  Lining 
will  fit  any  grave,  is  a handsome 
design  and  has  been  engraved  at  a 
large  expense.  Our  circular  shows 
four  other  patterns. 


DURFEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Parkways  and  Boulevards 

cannot  be  constructed  economically  without 
up-to-date  equipment. 

The  Austin  Motor  Road  Roller 

is  the  most  important  improvement  in  road 
equipment  to  lessen  cost  and  increase  efficiency. 

W e can  refer  to  park  boards,  cemeteries  and 
others  who  have  discarded  their  steam  rollers 
for  Austin  Motor  Rollers  and 

“Found  It  Paid.” 

The  Austin  and  Western  lines  of  Earth  Handling  Machinery  are  the  best  and  cheapest  known 
methods  of  Grading,  Wagon  Loading,  Ditching  and  Road  Building. 

Bring  your  problems  of  Earth  Handling,  Rock  Crushing  and  Road  Building  to  us. 

The  advice  of  our  experts  is  free.  We  have  branches  or  direct  representatives  in  every  state. 

THE  AUSTIN  WESTERN  CO.,  Ltd. 

CHICAGO 


GATES  AND  FENCE  FOR  CROWN  POINT  CEMETERY,  KOKOMO,  IND. 
Designed,  made  and  erected  by  the  Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  (See  page  VI.) 


SPECIAL  ON  SPRAYING  AND  CARE  OF  TREES 


Machinery  and  Materials  for  Spraying — Formulas  for  Compounding  Spray 
Solutions  — How  to  Study  and  Fight  Insect  Pests — Chicago’s  Newer 
Park  Memorials — -How  Women  Transformed  a Neglected  Cemetery 
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\AI . Sc  T.  S/VYITH  COMPANY 


GENEVA,  N EU/  YORK 


SPECIMEN  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  EVERGREENS,  VINES,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS; 
IN  SHORT,  EVERYTHING.  CATALOGUE  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 


64  YEARS. 


700  ACRES. 


IRIS,  PHLOX,  PEONY 


A Field  of  Iris 


HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

PEONIES — 3 to  5 eye  division,  splendid  varieties  for 
Parks  and  Cemeteries.  110  varieties. 

PHLOX— Field-grown,  35  varieties;  fine  assortment  of 
colors;  some  choice  new  varieties. 

IRIS— German,  17  named  choice  varieties;  Japan,  12 
varieties,  single  and  double. 

YUCCA — Filamentosa,  3-year  clumps. 

Write  in  official  capacity  for  Free  Price  List  with 

Special  Prices  to  Park  and  Cemetery  Superintendents. 

Address  the 

FRANK  H.  WILD  FLORAL  CO. 

SARCOXIE,  MISSOURI 


Plant  for  Immediate  Effect 

Not  for  Future  Generations 

Start  with  the  largest  stock  that  can  be  secured!  It  takes  over  twenty 
years  to  grow  such  Trees  and  Shrubs  as  we  offer. 

We  do  the  long  waiting  — thus  enabling  you  to  secure  Trees  and  Shrubs 
that  give  immediate  effect.  Price  List  gives  complete  information. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES  BpX  Pm^VDELPHIA^PA. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Proprietor 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBBERY 

Write  for  Prices  NOW  on  your  requirements  for  the  Spring 

HIRAM  T.  JONES 
Union  County  Nurseries 
ELIZABETH  ::  NEW  JERSEY 


PHILADELPHIA” 


Style  “A”  All  Steel 

The  Original  All  Steel  Mower 

Users  of  the  popular  style  “A"  should  try  a few  of  the  “Gra- 
ham." Other  popular  styles,  E,  C,  K.  and  M.  Horse 
S^Lowers,  the  finest  made,  New  Improved  Eagle  Horse  Mower, 
the  latest  addition  to  our  line. 


LAWN  MOWERS  are  the  acknowledged 
Standard  Mowers  of  the  world.  Most  popular 
because  most  reliable.  The  All  Steel  Mowers 
are  the  favorites  fo 
Park  and  Cemetery 
work. 


“Graham”  All  Steel.  Highest  Achievement 
of  Mechanical  Skill 


The  Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower  Co. 


44  YEARS  MAKERS  OF  STRICTLY  HIGH  CLASS  GOODS 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Hill’s  Specimen  Evergreens 

YOU  could  not  do  without 

shrubs,  hedge  plants,  vines 
and  perennials,  but  the  “cli- 
max” of  the  whole  planting  is  the 
Specimen  Evergreen  you  select.  It 
is  most  important  that  these  prominent 
trees  be  as  perfect  as  you  can  possibly 
secure.  Experienced  people  know  that 

Hill’s  Specimen  Evergreens 

are  ideal,  because  of  the  extreme  care 
that  we  take  in  producing  them.  We 
commence  with  the  tree  when  it  is  a tiny 
seedling,  and  by  transplanting  it  fre- 
quently, we  make  it  into  a vigorous, 
shapely  individual  with  a mass  of  fibrous 
roots  ready  to  take  hold  the  hour  it  is 
placed  in  your  ground. 

Come  and  see  our  trees,  if  possible,  or 
write  for  catalogue  and  all  particulars. 

The  D.  Hill  N ursery  Co.,  Inc. 

Evergreen  Specialists  ::  Largest  Growers  in  A merica 

D.  HILL,  President  FOUNDED  1855 

Dundee  (Box  405)  Illinois 


theHEATH 
Foundry 
& Meg.  Co. 

PLYMOUTH 

OHIO 


Grinds  all  makes  of  mowers  perfectly  in  15  minutes, 
without  removing  wheels,  ratchets  or  reel-knife. 
Will  also  grind  straight  knife  without  removing 
from  mower.  Operated  by  either  hand  or  power. 
Ball  bearing  Alundum  Grinding  Wheel  and  Main 
Shaft.  The  only  practical  machine  for  sharpening 
Lawn  Mowers  on  the  market.  Has  Skate  Sharp- 
ener Attachment  for  sharpening  skates. 

Write  Today  for  full  information  of  this  great 

labor -saver  and 
money  - maker. 
Will  do  the  work 
so  much  better, 
quicker  and  eas- 
iei,  you  cannot 
afford  to  do 
without  it. 


Write  today. 
Don't  delay. 


“You  Grind  It  as  You  Find  It.” 


Band  with  Tree  Tanglefoot! 


No  Creeping  Insect  Escapes  Its  Sticky,  Deadly  Grip  ! 

The  destroying  army  is  coming.  Don’t  wait  until  you  see  the  vanguard, 
trees  wifh  Tree  Tanglefoot  two  weeks  before  the  Gypsy,  Brown-tail  and  Tussock 
Caterpillars  and  Canker  Worms,  Climbing  Cut  Worms  and  Bag  Worms  begin 
ravaging  work. 

Easily  and  Quickly  Applied 
With  a Wooden  Paddle 


Tree  Tanglefoot  is  harmless  and  the 
only  sure  and  safe  protective.  One  pound 
makes  about  nine  lineal  feet  of  band.  One 
coating  lasts  three  months  and  longer  in 
any  temperature,  rain  or  shine — remains 
sticky  and  powerful  twenty  times  as  long 
as  any  other  substance.  Needs  no  mix- 


Band  your 
Moth 
their 

ing — just  open  the  can  and  apply.  Will 
not  soften  or  run  down  the  trunks  of  the 
trees.  Absolutely  prevents  any  creeping, 
crawling  pests  from  harming  your  trees. 

Sold  by  Reliable  Seed  Houses 

Prices:  One-pound  cans,  30c;  three- 
pound  cans,  85c;  ten-pound  cans,  $2.65; 
twenty-pound  cans,  $4.80- 

Write  us  today  for  prices  and  booklet. 


THE  O.  & W.  THUM  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Tanglefoot  Fly  Paper  and  Tree  Tanglefoot 

Department  M2  ::  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Forest  Tree  and  Shrub 
Seeds  and  Seedlings 


We  are  growing  for  the  season  1912-13 


1,000,000  Green  Ash — 6 in.  to  3 ft. 

1 ,000,000  American  Sycamore — 6 in.  to  3 ft. 
500,000  California  Privet — 6 in.  to  3 ft. 

ALSO  a large  stock  of  Ailanthus,  Box 
Elder,  Catalpa,  Speciosa,  Black  Lo- 
cust, Red  Bud,  American  White  and  Cork 
Elms,  Tulip  Poplars,  Sweet  Gum,  Caro- 
lina, Lombardy  and  Silver  Poplars,  R. 
Mulberry,  Althea,  both  seedlings  and 
named  varieties,  Wegelas,  Yucca,  Maples,  Chinese 
Wistarias  and  a large  variety  of  other  stock. 

Also  Tree  and  Shrub  Seeds 

Get  our  special  sixty-day  offer  of  some  unusual  bar- 
gains in  Seeds,  Seedlings,  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and 

SEND  FOR  WHOLESALE  TRADE  LIST 

Forest  Nursery  and  Seed  Co. 

McMinnville  ::  Tennessee 
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SMALL  STOCK 

FOR  TRANSPLANTING 


Our  price  list  of  small  trees  and 
shrubs,  suitable  for  planting  out 
in  nursery  rows,  is  now  ready. 

This  list  offers  a nice  assortment 
of  varieties  of  first-class  plants,  in 
which  every  park  and  cemetery 
superintendent  will  be  interested. 

If  you  have  not  received  a copy 
drop  us  a postal,  with  your  re- 
quest, and  a list  will  go  to  you  by 
return  mail. 


Thomas  Meehan  & Sons 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 

Dresher,  Pa. 


Don’t  Deface  a 
Fine  Lawn  by 
Using  Cheap, 
Unsightly  Signs 


Ask  for  Descriptive  Hook . 


Quadriga  Mfg.  Co. 


119  North  Canal  Street 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


That  rust,  corrode  or  become  weather- 
beaten from  exposure.  Bronze  is  the 
eternal,  durable  metal.  It  colors  beauti- 
fully m the  open  air  and  harmonizes  with 
the  beauty  of  your  landscape.  Six  dif- 
ferent designs. 


OUR  BRONZE  PERPETUAL  CARE 
STAKES  ARE  THE  QUALITY 
MARKERS  for  BEAUTIFUL  LAWNS 


Here  is  what  Oah  YCoods  Cemetery, 
Chicago,  says  about  them  : 

“The  best  stake  for  the  purpose  on  the  market; 
being  made  of  bronze,  it  stands  the  weather,  and 
having  no  bolts  or  nuts  in  the  center,  it  will 
always  remain  where  it  is  placed,  and  the  plate 
at  the  bottom  is  the  best  safeguard  that  the  stake 
cannot  be  removed. 


BEAUTIFUL  LAWNS 

T AWNS  that  are  distinctive;  that  show 
early  and  late  and  all  of  the  time  that 
they  are  different;  lawns  of  wonderful  texture;  a 
rich  green,  velvety  carpet  out  of  doors;  such  lawns 
are  made  with 

KflLflKfl 

FERTILIZED  QRflSS  SEED 

Q Expert  blending  of  purest  seeds  of  choice  lawn 
grasses  into  mixtures  dependable  for  your  own  local- 
ity. These  in  combination  with  specially  prepared 
natural  fertilizer  to  insure  best  distribution  and  quick, 
strong  germination,  make  ICalaka  the  grass  seed  that 
will  most  surely  bring  success  to  your  efforts  in  lawn 
making  this  season.  Repeat  orders  from  park  depart- 
ments and  cemetery  superintendents  simply  mean  that 
Kalaka  proves  most  economical  and  satisfactory. 

CjJ  You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  the  lawns  under  your 
care  to  investigate  Kalaka  before  placing  your  new 
seed  order  this  season. 

<1  FREE  BOOKLET,  valuable  to  every  lawn 
maker,  sent  free  with  special  quantity  prices  to  Park 
and  Cemetery  officials.  Ask  for  it  today. 

The  K alaka  Company 

1114  W.  35th  St.  ::  Chicago,  Illinois 


Bobbink  & Atkins’  World’s  Choicest  Nursery  and  Greenhouse  Products 

SPRING  PLANTING 


Our  products  are  a higher  grade  than  ever  this  season,  placing  us  in  a 
better  position  to  till  orders  with  a class  of  material  that  will  give  satis- 
faction to  all  our  patrons.  Our  Nursery  consists  of  300  acres  of  highly 
cultivated  land  and  a large  area  covered  with  greenhouses  and  store- 
houses, in  which  we  are  growing  nursery  and  greenhouse  products  for 
every  place  and  purpose. 


Roses.  We  have  several  hundred 
thousand  rose  plants  that  will 
bloom  this  year.  Order  now  from 
our  Illustrated  General  Catalogue 
for  Spring  delivery. 

Rhododendrons.  Many  thousands 
of  acclimated  hardy  English  and 
American  varieties  are  growing  in 
our  Nursery. 

Ornamental  Shade  Trees  and 
Flowering  Shrubs.  We  grow  many 
thousands  of  Ornamental  Shade 
Trees  and  Shrubs  in  all  varieties 
and  sizes. 

Trained  Dwarf  and  Ordinary 
Fruit  Trees  and  Small  Fruits.  We 
grow  these  for  all  kinds  of  Fruit 
Gardens  and  Orchards. 

Hardy  Old-Fashioned  Plants.  We 
grow  thousands  of  rare,  new  and 
old-fashioned  kinds,  including  Peo- 
nies and  Iris  in  a large  variety. 
Special  prices  on  quantities. 

Hedge  Plants.  We  grow  a large 
quantity  of  California  Privet,  Ber- 
beris  and  other  Hedge  Plants 
adapted  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Our  New  Giant-Flowering  Marsh- 
mallow, Everybody  should  be  in- 
terested in  this  hardy  new  old- 
fashioned  flower.  It  will  grow 
everywhere,  and  when  in  bloom  is 


the  queen  of  flowers  in  the  garden. 
Bloom  from  July  until  the  latter 
part  of  September. 

Evergreens,  Conifers  and  Pines. 
Many  acres  of  our  Nursery  are 
planted  with  handsome  specimens. 

Boxwood.  Everybody  loves  the 
aroma  of  old-fashioned  Boxwood. 
We  grow  thousands  of  plants  in 
many  shapes  and  sizes. 

Bay  Trees,  Palms  and  other 
Decorative  Plants  for  conservator- 
ies, interior  and  exterior  decora- 
tions. 

English  Pot-grown  Grape-vines. 
For  greenhouse  cultivation. 

Hardy  Trailing  and  Climbing 
Vines.  We  have  them  for  every 
place  and  purpose. 

Bulbs  and  Roots.  We  grow  and 
import  quantities  of  Bulbs  and 
Roots  from  Japan,  Holland  and 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

Lawn  Grass  Seed.  Our  Ruther- 
ford Park  Lawn  Mixture  has  given 
satisfaction  everywhere. 

Plant  Tubs,  Hedge  Boxes  and 
English  Garden  Furniture.  We 
manufacture  all  shapes  and  sizes. 

Strawberries,  Potted  and  field 
grown,  in  all  the  leading  varieties. 

CATALOGUE  NO.  95  DESCRIBES 


OUIt  ILLUSTRATED  GENERAL 
OUR  PRODUCTS;  is  comprehensive,  interesting,  instructive  and  helpful 
to  intending  purchasers.  Will  he  mailed  upon  request. 

We  shall  gladly  give  our  time  and  attention  to  all  Park  and  Cemetery 
Superintendents  visiting  our  Nursery,  and  invite  everybody  interested  in 
improving  their  grounds  to  visit  us. 

VISITORS  take  Erie  Railroad  to  Carlton  Hill,  second  stop  on  main  line, 
three  minutes  walk  to  Nursery. 

Wc  Plan  and  Plant  Grounds  and  Gardens  Everywhere  with 
Our  “World’s  Choicest  Nursery  and  Greenhouse  Products” 


BOBBINK  & ATKINS 


Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Planters  : : RUTHERFORD,  N.  J 
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EDITORIAL 


Making  the  Parks 

The  interesting  proposition  set  forth  in  our  last  issue  by  Mr. 
George  A.  Parker  on  making  parks  self-supporting  is  a valuable 
thought,  and  there  is  much  in  it  that  can  be  utilized  by  modern 
park  makers  in  making  our  parks  more  genuinely  useful  to  the 
people.  It  is,  however,  an  excellent  idea  that  might  well  be  pushed 
too  far,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Theodore  Wirth  on  another  page 
of  this  issue.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  parks  is  not  to  make 
money  or  to  pay  their  own  way,  but  to  give  the  people  service. 
The  idea  of  making  the  park  self-supporting  is  one  that  might 
easily  be  overworked.  The  most  remarkable  development  in  the 
way  of  park  service  in  this  country  along  the  line  of  Mr.  Park- 
er’s suggestion  is  that  of  the  South  Park  System  in  Chicago,  and 
these  great  play  parks  are  not  by  any  means  self-supporting.  The 
idea  of  making  a park  system  as  a whole  self-supporting  is  not 

The  Lincoln  Memorial 

Both  houses  of  Congress  have  finally  voted  to  build  the 
$2,000,000  Lincoln  Memorial  Greek  Temple  in  Washington,  and 
the  President  has  signed  the  bill,  so  that  it  is  practically  sure  that 
the  work  is  going  forward.  There  was,  of  course,  a reasonable 
objection  to  the  erection  of  a Greek  temple  in  memory  of  a 
rugged  American  like  Lincoln,  and  he  might  have  been  more  fit- 
tingly memoralized  in  a series  of  beautiful  sculptured  groups  in  a 
magnificent  landscape  setting.  Such  a memorial  would  have  been 
much  more  appropriate  to  Lincoln’s  character  and  much  more 
American.  The  commission  entrusted  with  this  work  seems  to 
have  gone  ahead  rather  hastily  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  American  architects  and  sculptors  to  conceive  of  a 
monument  on  which  it  could  adequately  expend  an  appropriation 
of  $2,000,000.  Consequently  it  seemed  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
plan  of  building  an  immense  Greek  temple  that  would  use  up 
enough  material  to  expend  the  immense  appropriation.  We  be- 
lieve, and  have  noted  in  these  columns,  that  it  would  have  been 


Pay  Their  Way 

one  to  be  encouraged,  as  Mr.  Wirth  points  out.  The  idea,  how- 
ever, in  Mr.  Parker’s  paper  that  the  parks  should  give  a wider 
variety  of  service  that  the  people  really  want  and  make  it  pay  for 
itself,  is  a good  one.  The  greatest  progress  in  this  line  has  been 

along  the  line  of  eliminating  concessions  in  the  parks.  The 

service  that  must  be  given  in  the  way  of  selling  goods  and  pro- 
viding amusement  should  be  done  by  the  park  commissioners 
themselves.  This  first-hand  service  to  the  public  is  the  lesson  that 
can  be  learned  from  Mr.  Parker’s  address,  and  we  believe  that  it 

is  the  idea  he  is  trying  to  impress  upon  the  people — that  park 

service  should  be  given  direct  and  as  nearly  at  cost  as  possible. 
There  is  much  food  for  thought  both  in  Mr.  Wirth’s  and  in  Mr. 
Parker’s  ideas  of  park  service. 

and  Washington  Parks 

possible  for  American  art  to  have  produced  a magnificent  sculp- 
tured memorial  that  would  have  been  a real  memorial  to  Lin- 
coln, typical  of  his  life  and  character.  However,  the  beautiful 
Greek  temple  has  been  finally  decided  upon,  and  as  one  consola- 
tion it  seems  to  have  brought  about  a furthering  of  the  plans 
for  a comprehensive  system  of  parks  in  Washington.  It  is  now 
believed  that  the  proposition  to  connect  Potomac  Park  and  Rock 
Creek  Park,  to  build  a Lincoln  memorial  bridge,  and  to  make 
other  improvements  in  the  Washington  Park  system  will  be 
pushed  forward  with  vigor.  If,  this  great  park  development  can 
be  secured  it  will  be  one  of  the  best  results  of  building  the  Greek 
Lincoln  memorial.  It  is  now  urged  in  Washington  that  the  next 
logical  step  to  take  in  the  execution  of  the  park  plans  is  the  con- 
struction of  a suitable  boulevard  and  parkway  leading  down  to 
the  Lincoln  memorial  and  connecting  Potomac  Park  with  the 
Rock  Creek  Park.  It  is  hoped  that  these  park  plans  will  be 
pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  the  Lincoln  memorial  plan. 


The  Need  of  T rained  Foresters 


The  Massachusetts  Forestry  Association’s  appeal  for  in- 
creased membership  and  a large  addition  to  its  list  of  local 
branches  in  the  state  is  timely.  The  state  has  over  a million 
acres  of  so-called  wild  and  waste  lands,  a large  part  of  which 
in  the  past  produced  magnificent  forests.  Several  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  are  practicing  forestry  on  a profit-yielding  basis, 
many  towns  and  communities  own  forest  tracts  for  fuel-supply 
and  returns,  and  the  forestry  industry  is  a successful  one.  It 
could  also  be  made  economically  useful  and  financially  profit- 
able in  our  own  broad  domain  and  would  be  a beneficent  work. 

Editorial 

A movement  has  been  started  in  Montana  to  have  the  govern- 
ment set  aside  as  a national  park  that  section  of  the  Cabinet 
Mountains  in  Lincoln  County,  in  which  the  Black  Wells  Glacier 
and  Granite  Lake  are  situated.  Special  effort  will  be  made  to  have 
the  legislature  bring  the  matter  before  the  national  government. 

The  plan  to  make  a park  out  of  the  spot  on  the  New  Jersey 
shore  where  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  River  in  his  his- 
toric journey  in  1776  has  taken  on  an  interstate  aspect.  Penn- 
sylvania is  now  planning  to  make  a park  of  the  place  where 
Washington  started  on  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the  river.  Wash- 
ington’s Crossing  Park  might  well  be  made  an  interesting  inter- 
state reservation,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  authorities  on 


Besides  the  need  of  foresters  for  reinstating  our  denuded 
forest  lands,  every  town  and  city  of  any  importance  in  our 
country  should  maintain  a trained  forester  for  the  care  of  its 
woods  and  street  trees.  And  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
secure  results  that  trained  men  should  be  engaged  for  this 
puprose.  To  this  end  the  Massachusetts  Forestry  Association 
is  exerting  its  influence,  and  it  would  be  for  the  welfare  of 
the  country  if  more  such  effort  could  be  organized  and  put 
into  effective  action. 

Notes 

both  sides  will  take  steps  to  have  this  historic  ground  reserved 
for  the  people. 

There  is  talk  in  Minneapolis  of  having  the  statue,  “Father  of 
Waters,”  placed  in  the  new  Gateway  Park  and  given  an  adequate 
architectural  setting.  There  is  a magnificent  opportunity  here  to 
make  a wonderfully  interesting  presentation  of  the  “Father  of 
Waters”  somewhat  along  the  line  of  Mr.  Taft’s  symbolic  presen- 
tation of  the  Great  Lakes  that  is  now  under  way  in  Chicago. 
The  great  head  of  the  Mississippi,  which  makes  the  most  interest- 
ing figure  of  the  Minneapolis  park  system,  might  well  be  an  in- 
spiring sculptural  theme  that  could  be  worked  out  for  the  Gate- 
way Park. 
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CHICAGO’S  NEWER  SCULPTURED  PARK  MEMORIALS 


Chicago  has  many  fine  monuments  and 
sculptures  in  her  parks  that  are  nation- 
ally known,  and  has  in  recent  years 
added  substantially  to  her  park  sculp- 
tures of  the  newer  type  that  have  a 


meaning  aside  from  their  commemora- 
tive character,  or  a decorative  harmony 
with  their  surroundings  that  makes  them 
of  unusual  interest  as  works  of  art. 

The  Saint-Gaudens  Lincoln  in  Lincoln 
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‘ LINCOLN  THE  RAIL  SPLITTER,”  GARFIELD  PARK.  CHICAGO. 
Charles  J.  Mulligan,  Sc. 


park,  regarded  by  many  as  the  greatest 
portrait  statue  in  America,  and  some 
other  portrait  statues  and  equestrian  fig- 
ures, of  which  there  are  some  dozen 
in  this  park,  were  recently  illustrated 
and  described  in  these  pages.  The 
South  Side  has  another  famous  work 
of  the  late  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  his 
seated  figure  of  Lincoln  still  waiting 
erection  in  the  yet  to  be  completed  Grant 
park;  the  Saint-Gaudens  Logan  in  the 
same  park,  and  Daniel  Chester  French’s 
Washington,  as  her  most  distinguished 
examples  of  monumental  art.  Her  finest 
work  of  decorative  sculpture,  Mr.  Taft’s 
“Fountain  of  the  Lakes,”  also  awaiting 
a place  in  Grant  park,  as  well  as  the 
Logan  and  Washington,  have  been  illus- 
trated in  these  pages. 

The  particularly  notable  fact  about  the 
recent  sculptural  additions  to  Chicago 
parks  is  to  be  found  in  the  erection  in 
the  parks  of  the  West  Side  of  several 
fine  ideal  and  decorative  sculptures  that 
have  been  secured  as  a direct  result  r' 
the  object  lessons  in  the  placing  of  pa 
sculpture  given  by  the  two  interesting 
exhibits  of  outdoor  sculpture  held  in 
these  parks  some  years  ago,  and  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  Park  and  Cemetery 
at  that  time. 

In  Plumboldt  park,  where  the  first  of 
these  exhibits  was  held,  five  of  the 
sculptures  shown  in  temporary  form 
have  been  permanently  placed  in  im- 
pressive and  appropriate  situations  such 
as  those  which  were  found  to  be  suited 
to  them  in  the  exhibition.  Charles  J. 
Mulligan’s  “Miner  and  Child,”  one  of 
the  finest  works  shown  at  this  exhibit, 
has  been  given  a fine  location  at  the 
junction  of  two  drives  at  the  new  Di- 
vision street  entrance  to  this  park,  and 
Leonard  Crunelle’s  four  decorative  chil- 
dren’s figures  have  been  executed  in 
bronze  and  placed  at  the  four  corners 
of  the  fountain  basin  in  the  Rose  Gar- 
den, where  they  were  so  happily  placed 
during  the  outdoor  art  exhibit. 

The  second  exhibit  of  outdoor  sculp- 
ture was  held  in  Garfield  park,  another 
of  the  big  pleasure  grounds  of  the  West 
Park  System,  and  here  have  found  per- 
manent place  since  they  were  tempo- 
rarily shown  Mr.  Mulligan’s  “Lincoln, 
the  Rail  Splitter,”  and  Edward  Kemeys’ 
two  fine  buffaloes.  In  every  one  of 
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these  groups  the  lesson  of  the  appropri- 
ateness of  these  figures  for  their  situa- 
tions was  directly  learned  from  the 
exhibit,  and  they  have  been  placed  in 
proper  relation  to  the  landscape  and 
their  surroundings. 


low-spreading  pedestal  has  been  given 
an  interesting  rough  honed  finish  that 
harmonizes  admirably  with  the  sculp- 
tured group. 

The  Rose  Garden  and  Perennial  Gar- 
den in  this  park  constitute  one  of  the 


of  tall  trees  that  blend  admirably  with 
the  tall  figure  on  the  pedestal.  In  this 
statue  Mr.  Mulligan  has  wrought  one  of 
the  most  intimate  and  human  of  our 
Lincolns.  The  stiff,  frock-coated  Lin- 
colns that  dot  the  country  give  strong 


FOUR  CHILDREN'S  FIGURES  AT  CORNERS  OF  ROSE  GARDEN  FOUNTAIN  IN  HUMBOLDT  PARK. 
Leonard  Crunelle,  Sc. 


.How  much  better  they  fit  their  situa- 
tions and  harmonize  with  the  character 
of  the  park  than  some  of  the  older  con- 
ventional equestrian  and  portrait  figures 
is  proven  by  the  greater  interest  they 
attract  from  the  visitors  than  do  the 
older  and  less  fortunately  placed  statues. 

The  entrance  to  Humboldt  park  at 
California  avenue  and  Division  street 
was  recently  remodeled,  to  admit  a wide 
drive  between  an  impressive  design  of 
monumental  posts  and  pergolas.  The 
drive  divides  immediately  inside  the  en- 
trance, and  between  the  two  branches  is 
set  Mr.  Mulligan’s  “Miner  and  Child,” 
or  “The  Miner’s  Home  Coming,”  as  is 
suggested  by  the  simple  inscription 
“Home”  on  the  pedestal.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  groups  ever  placed 
in  the  Chicago  parks  in  its  appeal  to 
plain  people  that  frequent  this  park. 
The  strong  realism  of  this  homely  senti- 
ment, expressed  in  the  figure  of  the 
miner  returning  from  work,  stooping  to 
embrace  his  little  daughter,  makes  a uni- 
versal appeal.  The  group  and  pedestal 
are  both  executed  in  Georgia  marble, 
a favorite  material  with  Mr.  Mulligan, 
who  is  one  of  the  few  sculptors  who 
do  their  own  carving.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  rendering  of  the  broad 
monumental  effects  of  sculpture,  and  the 


most  beautiful  and  artistic  gardens  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  country,  and 
in  the  four  children’s  figures  modeled  by 
Leonard  Crunelle,  that  stand  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  fountain  basin  in  the  Rose 
Garden,  are  four  of  the  happiest  play- 
figures  ever  modeled  for  a playground. 
Here  is  the  “Fisher  Boy”  fountain  fig- 
ure, a sturdy  youth,  beautifully  modeled 
and  happily  posed,  tugging  at  a net  from 
which  is  flipping  a fish  of  unmanageable 
size.  Opposite  is  a companion  piece  by 
the  same  sculptor,  a girl  of  the  same 
natural  and  delicately  rendered  type  as 
the  other,  and  characteristic  of  the  hap- 
pily wrought  children’s  figures  which 
Mr.  Crunelle  has  made  his  chief  work. 
She  holds  the  graceful  folds  of  her 
drapery  about  her,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a goose  that  flaps  at  her  feet.  An- 
other boy  figure  is  emerging  from  the 
rushes  as  a turtle  escapes  from  under 
his  foot.  The  other  girl  figure  is  accom- 
panied by  a stork,  and  is  just  as  grace- 
fully posed. 

In  Garfield  park  the  statue  of  “Lin- 
coln, the  Rail  Splitter,”  a replica  of  the 
statue  at  Lincoln,  111.,  by  Charles  J. 
Mulligan,  stands  on  a simple  pedestal 
of  Berlin  Rhyolite,  on  a grass  plat  near 
Madison  street,  with  a fine  background 


evidence  of  the  struggle  between  art  and 
portraiture  and  here  finally  is  a happy 
compromise,  a truthful  portrait  of  the 
man  at  the  most  picturesque  point  in  his 
career,  and  an  equally  successful  ideal- 
ized type  of  pioneer.  The  sculptor  has 
found  in  this  figure  a rare  opportunity 
to  fuse  his  portrait  studies  of  Lincoln 
into  one  of  the  sterling  types  of  Ameri- 
can labor  which  have  been  among  his 
most  distinctive  work.  The  rail  splitter 
stands  beside  the  stump  of  a felled  tree, 
pausing  from  his  labor  without  dropping 
his  axe.  Clad  only  in  coarse  shirt  and 
trousers,  every  bone  and  angle  of  the 
sinewy  frame  speaks  of  toil,  the  rough 
lines  of  the  body  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  animated,  commanding  face. 

In  this  park  are  also  placed  two  beau- 
tiful, ideal  groups  by  Lorado  Taft, 
“Pastoral”  and  “Idyl,”  that  have  been 
executed  in  Italian  marble  and  placed  in- 
side the  entrance  to  the  great  conserva- 
tories, where  they  stand  on  either  side 
of  a small  pool  in  the  Fern  House.  The 
grace  of  line  and  sentimental  suggestion 
of  these  two  appealing  groups  make 
them  particularly  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  flowers  that  surround  them 
here  in  the  largest  park  greenhouses  in 
the  country. 
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THE  ASSOCIATION  QUESTION  BOX 


Boulevard  Signs. 

A member  inquires:  “Have  you  any  de- 
signs or  sketches  of  boulevard  signs,  some- 
thing that  will  stand  the  weather  and  be 
of  neat  appearance?” 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  I have  had  no 
experience  with  such  signs  as  you  speak 
of.  Of  course,  we  use  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  signs  and  labels.  For  tree  labels,  I 
designed  and  had  executed  a cast  label,  of 
which  you  already  have  a sample,  and  I 
believe  that  this  is  the  best  permanent 
label  for  use  where  the  legend  does  not 
have  to  be  changed.  For  large  signs  they 
do  not  have  to  be  made  of  composition 
metal,  but  can  be  cast  in  iron,  making  the 
cost  very  much  less.  If  the  signs  are  to 
be  put  on  lamp  posts,  a plain,  perforated 
metal  is,  I believe,  the  best.  Enameled 
signs  are  handsome,  but  not  lasting,  as  the 
enamel  is  very  brittle,  and  the  slightest 
shock  will  fracture  the  surface,  after 
which  rust  will  form  back  of  the  enamel, 
forcing  it  off.  For  the  thousands  of  la- 
bels which  we  use  for  our  animal  cages, 
we  have  adopted  a style  made  of  zinc, 
Nos.  9 and  12  gauge.  The  zinc  is  cut  to 
the  requisite  size,  washed  in  dilute  ascetic 
acid,  and  receives  three  coats  of  white  lead 
paint,  tinted  a light  sage  green.  The  last 
coat  of  this  is  applied  perfectly  flat.  The 
lettering  is  then  applied  in  drop  black, 
ground  in  japan,  and  after  thoroughly 
dry,  the  whole  label  receives  a coat  of  the 
best  spar  varnish.  These  labels  stand  well 
indoors  and  out,  are  cheap,  and  can,  of 
course,  be  made  of  any  reasonable  size. 

For  outdoor  signs,  giving  directions,  etc., 
we  use  a sign  made  of  cypress  boards,  but- 
toned in  the  back  with  small  iron  channels, 
notched  out  so  as  to  permit  a certain 
amount  of  movement  in  the  wood  as  it  ex- 
pands and  contracts.  That  is  to  say,  the 
holes  in  the  channel  iron  through  which 
screws  enter  the  wood  are  not  round,  but 
oval.  These  sign  boards  receive  at  least 
three  coats  of  lead  and  oil  paint,  the  last 
being  of  a bright  green  color.  The  letter- 
ing on  these  signs  is  white  and  of  plain 
black  letters.  These  signs  will  last  for  a 
number  of  years  if  occasionaly  var- 
nished. H.  W.  Merkel, 

Chief  Forester  and  Constructor, 
New  York  Zoological  Park. 

Concessions  in  Parks. 

In  answer  to  the  query  of  Brother  J. 
F.  Macpherson  regarding  concessions  in 


parks,  my  reply  would  be  that  there  should 
be  none.  Any  service  that  it  is  advisable, 
desirable  and  feasible  to  give  the  public 
in  public  parks  should  be  rendered  directly 
by  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  parks, 
the  commissioners.  In  rendering  such 
service,  the  aim  should  be  to  give  to  the 
people  making  use  of  such  service  a fair 
value  for  their  money.  Above  all,  the 
public  are  entitled  to  the  best  service  and 
the  best  quality  of  goods,  but  they  are  not 
entitled  to  get  it  at  a price  below  fair 
competition.  To  sell  at  cost  means  un- 
fair competition  against  those  who  are 
making  their  living  in  a legitimate  busi- 
ness ; to  sell  at  a loss  means  to  use  the 
money  of  some  of  the  taxpayers  to  pay 
for  the  pleasure  of  others,  for  which  the 
latter  should  and  can  pay  if  they  need  it. 
Let  the  park  authorities  run  their  own 
concessions  in  an  ordinary,  efficient,  busi- 
ness-like manner,  and  let  the  earnings  so 
produced  be  reinvested  in  • park  and  serv- 
ice improvements,  which  will  benefit  all 
and  be  a burden  to  none. 

Park  authorities  can  give  better  service 
to  the  people  by  rendering  same  through 
their  own  employes  than  through  conces- 
sions, whose  actions  and  service  it  is 
harder  to  control ; besides,  public  prop- 
erty and  the  rendering  of  public  service 
should  not  be  made  the  means  of  private 
benefit  and  greed. 

We  have  no  trouble  here  in  getting  peo- 
ple to  make  use  of  our  parks,  and  our 
only  aim,  so  far,  has  been  to  make  the 
parks  accessible  and  the  natural  features 
useful.  Our  boulevards  are  through 
woodlands,  over  hills,  along  the  lakes, 
through  glens  and  meadows,  and  are  so 
much  more  attractive  than  the  finest  resi- 
dential streets  that  everyone  makes  use  of 
them  as  often  as  possible.  Our  lakes  are 
popular ; they  are  used  for  boating  and 
fishing,  for  which  licensed  private  boats 
or  rented  park  boats  are  available.  Our 
refectories  are  swamped  every  favorable 
holiday  and  evening  because  we  serve 
good  drinks  and  food  at  a fair  price.  We 
furnish  good  music,  free  of  charge,  at  our 
principal  lake  park  and  our  larger  neigh- 
borhood parks,  and  the  people  appreciate 
it  and  make  good  use  of  the  opportunity. 
We  offer  good  facilities  for  bathing  in  our 
lakes,  free  service,  and  but  a very  small 
rental  for  suits  rented.  Our  playgrounds 
are  made  good  use  of  wherever  they  are 


established,  and  the  demand  for  more  of 
them  is  increasing  and  justified.  The  win- 
ter months,  long  as  they  are,  offer  an 
agreeable  change  in  park  activity,  for  we 
maintain  over  twenty  skating  rinks ; we 
have  bob  and  toboggan  slides,  and  there 
are  horse  and  ice-boat  races  on  the  lakes. 
True,  we  can  accommodate  many  times 
more  people  than  now  make  use  of  our 
parks,  but  we  are  satisfied  with  the  gain 
we  are  making  and  believe  that  we  can 
steadily  increase  the  number  of  visitors 
to  our  parks  by  continuing  to  attract  them 
through  the  natural  beauties  of  our  parks 
and  the  true  recreation  they  offer,  rather 
than  through  side-shows,  which,  I cannot 
believe,  are  really  necessary  to  induce  peo- 
ple to  make  use  of  their  parks.  The  sug- 
gestions in  your  letter  of  inquiry  of  De- 
cember 1,  1912,  Brother  Levison,  are  good 
ones,  however,  and  should  be  followed. 
To  give  people  opportunity  to  learn  the 
names  of  trees,  shrubs,  flowers  and  ani- 
mals means  to  educate  them  to  a better 
understanding,  appreciation  of  value  and 
greater  enjoyment  of  their  possessions. 
Give  them  to  understand,  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  own  the  parks,  and  you  will 
have  no  use  for  all  kinds  of  signs  “to  not 
do  this,  and  not  do  that.” 

And  now  I must  cross  swords  with  our 
good,  enthusiastic  Brother  Parker,  for  I 
have  just  read  his  lecture  on  self-support- 
ing parks.  My  good  friend,  you  missed 
your  vocation.  You  should  be  a banker, 
for  you  are  so  eloquent  in  dabbling  with 
figures  that  you  could  put  J.  P.  Morgan 
to  shame.  I am  convinced  that  if  you 
were  a banker  you  would  now  be  at  the 
mercy  of  Untermeyer  before  the  Pujo 
committee  in  Washington,  but  I am  also 
sure  that  if  you  were  in  that,  in  some  re- 
spect, enviable  position,  I would  ask  you 
for  a million  dollars  for  some  of  my  park 
development  schemes,  and  I know  you  well 
enough  to  feel  sure  that  I would  get  it. 
I am  not  going  to  get  into  a long  contro- 
versy with  you,  because  we  are  too  far 
apart  and  I have  neither  the  time  nor  skill 
to  battle  with  you  by  pen,  but  I will  say 
this : It  is  my  belief  that  well  selected, 
well  appointed  and  well  managed  parks 
are  well  worth  the  small  taxes  they  cost 
to  maintain ; that  to  maintain  them  en- 
tirely through  receipts  from  dancing  halls, 
bowling  alleys,  moving-picture  shows,  etc., 
is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  undesirable,  and 
that  to  throw  the  parks  open  to  all  kinds 
of  amusement,  which  will  detract  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  from  the  real  pur- 
pose for  which  the  parks  are  intended,  is 
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to  employ  means  which  will  not  help,  but 
rather  defeat,  at  least  to  a certain  extent, 
the  intent  for  which  you  wish  to  use 
them.  Now,  you  come  to  Minneapolis  on 
your  way  to  Denver,  and  I will  convince 
you,  or  you  will  convince  me.  We  cannot 
both  be  right — one  of  us  is  wrong.  Who 
is?  Theodore  Wirth. 

OIL  AS  A DUST-LAYER 

By  H.  S.  Richards,  Asst.  Supt.  South  Park 
System,  Chicago. 

In  this  age  of  automobiling  the  necessity 
of  eliminating  the  dust  nuisance  from  pub- 
lic highways,  especially  in  municipalities,  is 
rapidly  becoming  an  important  one.  The 
work  of  good  road  congresses,  the  experi- 
ments of  highway  engineers,  and  of  the 
office  of  public  roads  of  our  National  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  proposed 
legislation  tending  towards  this  end,  shows 
that  a national  interest  in  the  work  has 
been  aroused. 

Most  of  the  pavements  being  laid  now- 
adays contain  asphalt  in  the  mixture  used 
for  paving,  and  are  of  a kind  that  will  not 
only  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  automo- 
bile traffic,  but  will  also  be  practically  free 
from  dust.  The  South  Park  Commission- 
ers of  Chicago  have  secured  their  best  re- 
sults in  this  line  by  surfacing  driveways 
with  a mixture  called  asphaltic  concrete, 
which  is  laid  in  various  thicknesses,  de- 
pending on  the  amount  of  traffic,  upon  a 
crushed  stone  macadam  base.  This  kind 
of  pavement  is  not  only  very  wear  resist- 
ant to  automobile  traffic,  but  has  the  ad- 
ditional advantage  of  being  practically 
dustless. 

The  building  of  good  pavements  is  a 
slow  and  costly  proposition.  In  the  mean- 
time, while  such  pavements  are  being  con- 
structed, the  many  miles  of  macadam  and 
unimproved  driveways  need  much  atten- 
tion for  laying  the  dust,  which  under  the 
enormous  pleasure  traffic  of  a city  like 
Chicago,  and  also  of  many  public  high- 
ways, becomes  an  intolerable  nuisance,  as 
well  as  a menace  to  health,  not  only  to  the 
traveling  public,  but  also  to  the  people 
whose  residences  or  stores  line  the  drive- 
ways. 

In  the  past,  water  has  been  relied  upon 
to  keep  down  the  dust,  but  it  had  to  be 
applied  almost  constantly  in  dry  weather 
to  accomplish  the  purpose,  and  then  the 
dust  was  kept  down  only  in  the  day  time, 
and  care  had  to  be  taken  not  to  apply  too 
much  at  any  one  time,  lest  the  roadways 
become  muddy. 

The  first  experiments  by  the  South  Park 
Commissioners  with  anything  other  than 
pure  water  for  laying  dust  was  with  a so- 
lution of  rock-salt  in  water  during  dry 
and  cold,  wintry  weather,  about  ten  years 
ago.  Clouds  of  dust  were  being  raised  by 
the  wind  from  the  bare  roadways.  Sprink- 
ling the  drives  during  the  very  cold 


weather  which  was  occurring  at  the  time 
with  water  was  impracticable  and  danger- 
ous, as  the  water  froze  almost  immediately 
after  its  application,  surfacing  the  drive- 
ways with  a coating  of  ice.  It  was  found 
that  by  dissolving  rock-salt  in  water,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  gallon  of  the  salt  to 
eighty  gallons  of  water,  a solution  was  ob- 
tained which  did  not  freeze  during  cold 
weather.  Whenever  necessary,  during  a 
period  of  four  or  five  winters,  to  lay  the 
dust,  the  above  named  solution  was  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  very  'good  results 
were  secured. 

Calcium  chloride,  crude  oil  and  various 
forms  of  bituminous  compounds,  such  as 
“Westrumite,”  road  tar  and  heavy  as- 
phaltic oils,  have  been  used  in  the  effort  to 
find  a satisfactory  dust-laying  material. 

The  using  of  heavy  “black  oil”  seems  to 
be  a costly  one  if  we  consider  the  damage 
done  to  household  goods  and  to  vehicles. 
It  is  disagreeable  to  the  traveling  public 
for  some  days  after  its  application,  on  ac- 
count of  its  slow  absorption  into  the  road- 
bed if  it  is  not  properly  applied,  and  my 
observation  has  been  that  this  has  not 
been  done  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 
The  tar-like  oil  is  tracked  into  the  houses, 
where  rugs,  clothing  and  other  household 
goods  are  damaged,  and  passing  vehicles 
become  spattered  with  it,  making  them 
greasy  and  unsightly.  To  apply  this  “black 
oil”  in  a manner  that  will  eliminate  these 
objectionable  features  means  additional 
cost,  in  that  all  loose  material  must  be 
cleaned  from  the  surface  of  the  road  be- 
fore the  oil  is  applied,  and  then  a thin  cov- 
ering of  screenings,  coarse  sand  or  other 
material  of  that  kind  must  be  spread  on 
top  of  the  oil  after  its  application  to  ab- 
sorb the  excess. 

A more  satisfactory  dust-laying  agent 
has  been  found  in  the  so-called  “light  road 
oil.”  This  material  is  a petroleum  dis- 
tillate, a clear,  straw-colored  liquid,  look- 
ing much  like  water  when  first  applied  to  a 
roadway  or  other  surface,  but  becoming 
darker  from  exposure  to  the  weather  and 
wear  of  traffic  on  surfaces  treated  with  it. 
It  was  brought  to  my  attention  in  the 
summer  of  1911.  During  August  of  that 
year  a tank  car  (about  7,000  gallons)  of 
it  was  applied  to  a macadam  driveway  at 
the  rate  of  about  one-fourth  gallon  per 
square  yard.  Although  a heavy  downpour 
of  rain  the  next  day  after  its  application 
washed  some  of  the  oil  into  the  sewers, 
yet  no  dust  was  noticed  on  this  driveway 
for  the  rest  of  the  season.  It  must  here 
be  stated  that  the  drive  was  thoroughly 
cleaned  with  a street-sweeping  machine  to 
remove  all  loose  material  before  the  oil 
was  applied. 

The  results'  were  so  satisfactory  on  that 
driveway  that  this  year,  1912,  145,900  gal- 
lons of  “light  road  oil”  were  purchased 
for  dust-laying  purposes  throughout  the 
South  Park  system.  This  kind  of  oil  was 


so  free  from  objectionable  features  that  it 
was  decided  to  try  a light  application  of 
it  on  a large  torpedo-gravel  covered  ball- 
field  which  had  been  sprinkled  with  water 
in  previous  years  to  keep  dowu  the  dust. 
The  oil  not  only  laid  the  dust  satisfactorily, 
but  also  killed  the  weeds  which  grew  on 
the  ballfield  before  and  the  removal  of 
which  had  previously  been  a source  of  ex- 
pense. This  treatment  was  extended  to 
every  ballfield,  children’s  playground  and 
outdoor  men’s  and  women’s  gymnasiums 
in  the  South  parks.  The  gravel  walks  in 
all  of  the  small  parks  were  also  treated 
with  this  oil  with  very  good  results. 

In  all  there  were  treated  over  half  a 
million  (511,368)  square  yards  of  surface, 
of  which  62,474  square  yards  of  drive  were 
given  two  applications.  These  areas  in- 
cluded : 

Sq.  Yds. 

Driveways  (62,474  square  yards  were 


oiled  twice)  141,251 

Gravel  walks  87,652 

Playgrounds  269,844 

Clay  tennis  courts 12,621 


Total 511,368 


On  most  of  the  drives  the  dust  was  ef- 
fectually kept  down  all  of  the  time.  In 
one  or  two  instances,  where  drives  were 
oiled  in  sections,  the  results  were  not  of 
the  best,  because  traffic  tracked  the  dust 
and  loose  material  from  the  unoiled  sec- 
tions over  upon  the  oiled  sections,  and 
caused  the  latter  to  become  dusty  for  some 
distance  from  the  division  lines.  The  walks 
and  playgrounds,  however,  proved  gener- 
ally satisfactory  throughout  the  season,  be- 
ing free  from  dust,  and  the  playgrounds 
also  free  from  little  clumps  of  weeds  and 
grass  which  previously  grew  upon  them. 

In  the  case  of  the  clay  tennis  courts,  it 
seems  that  the  best  results  in  making  them 
compact  and  dustless  can  be  obtained  only 
when  the  clay  is  thoroughly  saturated  with 
oil  to  make  it  waterproof.  The  oil  should 
be  applied  to  the  courts  repeatedly  in  light 
applications  of  not  more  than  one-fourth 
gallon  per  square  yard  at  any  one  time, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  clay  will  ab- 
sorb one-half  to  one  gallon  per  square 
yard. 

Wherever  possible  the  oil  was  applied 
from  ordinary  water-sprinkling  wagons 
drawn  by  two  horses  each.  Where  the 
teams  could  not  be  used,  hand  sprinkling 
carts  or  sprinkling  cans  were  used.  There 
are  several  good  oil-spreading  machines  on 
the  market  by  the  use  of  which  the  amount 
of  oil  applied  per  square  yard  can  be 
nicely  regulated. 

We  have  found  the  use  of  oil  cheaper 
than  water  for  dust-laying  purposes,  with 
the  additional  advantage  of  laying  the  dust 
twenty-four  hours  daily  throughout  the 
year.  If  it  is  scientifically  applied  similar  » 
results  can  undoubtedly  be  secured  else- 
where. 
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The  matter  of  public  buildings  in  the 
parks  is  meeting  with  obstructions  in 
other  places  than  Chicago.  It  has  been 
found  by  the  legal  department  of  Bush- 
nell  111 , that  a public  library  which  the 
city  contemplated  in  the  near  future  can- 
not be  erected  in  either  of  its  parks.  The 
park  land  was  given  to  the  city  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  park  purposes. 

The  Park  Commissioners  of  Brockton, 
Mass.,  have  asked  for  an  appropriation 
of  $27,000  for  park  purposes,  divided  as 
follows:  Park  development,  $15,000; 

maintenance,  $7,000;  purchase  of  land, 
$5,000. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San 
Jose,  Cal.,  proposes  to  create  six  parking 
spaces  in  the  center  of  Market  street, 
twenty  feet  wide,  and  of  a length  de- 
pendent upon  the  distance  between  inter- 
secting streets.  It  will  make  a beautiful 
driveway  five  blocks  long,  well  lighted 
and  improved. 

The  annual  budget  of  the  Park  De- 
partment of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  rec- 
ommends the  expenditure  of  $94,720  for 
park  improvements  in  1913.  Of  this 
amount  $33,400  is  asked  for  improvements 
and  labor  in  Liberty  Park. 

A “Jim  Crow”  public  park  and  play- 
ground bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Missouri  legislature.  It  would  confer 
upon  school  boards  the  power  to  con- 
demn lands  for  park  and  playground  pur- 
poses for  the  exclusive  use  of  whites  or 
blacks,  and  would  apply  to  St.  Louis  as 
well  as  every  other  city  and  town  in  Mis- 
souri. 

Some  patriotic  women  of  Texas  have 
inaugurated  a movement  for  the  purchase, 
by  either  the  United  States  government 
or  that  of  the  state  of  Texas,  of  the  his- 
toric battlefield  of  Palo  Alto,  which  is 
situated  on  the  American  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  near  Brownsville.  It  was  upon 
this  tract  of  land  that  the  first  battle  of 
the  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  was  fought  nearly  seventy  years 
ago,  and  upon  the  same  ground  was  fired 
the  last  gun  of  the  civil  war. 

At  a special  election  in  Kansas  City, 
held  January  7,  the  city  was  authorized 
to  issue  bonds  for  $2,950,000,  the  money  to 
be  used  for  improvements  protecting  the 
city  against  floods  and  disease,  to  provide 
traffic  ways  and  viaducts,  to  develop 
parks  and  boulevards,  and  to  build 
municipal  hospitals  and  workhouses.  One- 
fourth  of  the  money  will  be  spent  to 
• protect  the  city  from  floods.  The  vote 
was  light,  but  the  bonds  carried  by  a big 
majority. 


On  the  question  of  establishing  a prece- 
dent for  the  issuing  of  bonds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  for  park  purposes  by  the 
city  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  an  interesting 
piece  of  information  was  discovered  by 
Prof.  Louis  E.  Dorn,  president  of  the 
East  Side  and  Maumee  River  Civic  Im- 
provement Association.  This'  was  the 
record  that  on  January  26,  1866,  the  city 
issued  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $35,500  for 
the  purchase  of  real  estate,  which  with 
other  real  estate,  purchased  later,  now 
comprises  Lawton  Park. 

The  Park  Board  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has 
asked  the  City  Council  for  $244,492.40  with 
which  to  operate  during  1913.  There  is  a 
concerted  effort  being  made  to  induce  the 
Council  to  be  liberal  toward  the  park 
system.  The  report  of  the  general  man- 
ager shows  a total  of  twenty-three  parks 
with  a property  valuation  of  $1,402,967.14. 
The  Park  Board  spent  $61,055.24  in  1912. 
The  report  called  attention  to  the  need 
of  maintaining  the  forestry  department  to 
take  care  of  the  city  trees,  and  urged  the 
establishment  of  a larger  nursery.  The 
work  of  Miss  Mary  Barnwell,  playground 
director,  was  highly  commended,  and  a 
plea  was  made  for  more  small  neighbor- 
hood parks. 

The  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Real  Estate  Ex- 
change has  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of 
the  proposed  Stickney  parkway,  which  is 
designed  to  extend  for  nine  miles  along 
the  edge  of  the  bluffs  on  the  east , side  of 
the  river  from  Fort  Snelling  to  the  In- 
dian mounds.  The  cost  of  acquiring  the 
property  is  estimated  at  $3,000,000,  to  meet 
which  a bond  issue  has  been  proposed. 
The  St.  Paul  Park  Board  will  ask  the 
legislature  to  authorize  the  city  to  issue 
bonds  for  $500,000  for  various  improve- 
ments. 

The  Park  Commissioners  of  Ogden, 
Utah,  have  requested  an  appropriation  of 
$14,750  for  park  improvements  this  year. 
The  commissioners  are  also  asking  for 
funds  with  which  to  establish  a play- 
ground in  the  southwest  part  of  the  city, 
the  one  already  in  operation  being  too  far 
away  from  that  section  to  be  of  particular 
service. 

A boulevard  system  is  being  urged  for 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  Public  Welfare  Committee  of  the 
Supervisors,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  recently 
listened  to  a tale  of  woe  at  a hearing  in 
the  matter  of  the  proposed  tax  on  bill- 
boards when  J.  Charles  Green,  the  bill- 
board man,  submitted  a statement  show- 
ing that  the  annual  income  in  his  business 
was  only  3 per  cent  on  his  capital  in- 


vested. It  so  astonished  the  gathering 
that  the}''  had  to  take  time  to  consider  the 
new  evidence,  and  the  subject  was  post- 
poned for  a month. 

A movement  was  well  started  in  Dixon, 
111.,  to  make  a park  district  to  embrace 
all  of  Dixon  township,  but  when  submit- 
ted to  a vote  the  proposition  was  de- 
feated, 749  to  283. 

A resolution  was  recently  passed  by  the 
West  Park  Board  of  Chicago  to  rename 
the  seven  small  parks  and  playgrounds 
on  the  West  Side.  Instead  of  being  rec- 
ognized as  Park  No.  1,  etc.,  they  will  in 
future  be  known  as  Bernard  A.  Eckhart, 
George  W.  Stanford,  Dvorak,  Franklin, 
Pulaski,  Harrison  and  Sheridan  parks-. 

The  City  Council  of  Paris,  France,  on 
January  4 decided,  by  a vote  of  67  to  8,  to 
acquire  from  the  government  the  fortifica- 
tions and  adjacent  military  zone,  which 
it  is  purposed  to  transform  into  parks  and 
recreation  grounds.  The  price,  to  be  paid 
by  the  city  to  the  French  government  for 
the  fortifications  and  the  military  zone 
will  be  $20,000,000  in  annual  installments. 
The  cost  of  razing  the  fortifications  and 
laying  out  new  roads  and  gardens  is  es- 
timated at  $24,000,000,  and  about  $2,500,000 
will  be  spent  in  the  erection  of  a railing 
around  the  city. 

The  City  Council  of  Columbus,  O.,  has 
been  called  upon  to  pass  ordinances  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  a city  park  sys- 
tem by  the  establishment  of  two  more  city 
parks. 

The  park  system  of  Moline,  111.,  is  un- 
dergoing comparatively  rapid  improve- 
ments. It  now  comprises  some  139  acres, 
and  the  appropriation  of  $14,000  made 
for  park  work  in  1912  has  been  exhausted. 
Moline  was  practically  without  city  parks 
until  1900,  a small  piece  of  land  in  front 
of  the  city  hall  being  the  only  municipal 
park  for  many  years.  Now  it  has  six 
tracts  of  park  land,  so  situated  that  peo- 
ple of  all  districts  have  access  to  recrea- 
tion centers.  An  appropriation  of  $14,000 
is  expected  for  this  year’s  work. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  last 
year  in  the  improvement  of  the  many 
parks  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  under  the 
care  of  Col.  Cosby,  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. Potomac  Park  has  been  under 
development  and  is  being  made  more  ac- 
cessible by  the  opening  of  roads  at  the 
foot  of  streets  west  of  Seventeenth  street, 
A boulevard,  sixty  feet  wide,  is  gradually 
being  constructed  around  the  water  side, 
which  will  finally  be  about  four  miles  long. 
The  major  part  of  the  present  work  of 
development  of  Washington’s  parks  con- 
sists in  the  construction  of  connecting 
roads  and  boulevards  to  improve  their  ac- 
cessibility. 

In  November  last  Toledo,  O.,  voted  in 
favor  of  a bond  issue  of  $750,000  for 
parks  and  boulevards.  This  bond  issue 
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will  be  mainly  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  parks  and  boulevards. 

The  proposed  appropriation  of  $50,000 
by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  Perth  Am- 
boy, N.  J.,  which  was  passed  early  last 
fall,  was  amended  to  appropriate  $35,000, 
and  became  a law  without  the  signature  of 
the  mayor.  The  money  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  general  improvement  of  Silver  Lake 
Park,  including  the  erection  of  a shelter 
house. 

Park  Commissioner  Dwight  F.  Davis, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  planning  a series  of 
lakes  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  Forest 
Park,  while  the  City  Plan  Commission 
proposes  a boulevard.  The  latter  would 
seriously  interfere  with  the  lake  propo- 
sition. 

A request  for  a special  appropriation 
of  $12,000  has  been  made  by  the  Park 
Commissioners  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  to 
provide  for  the  building  of  a barn,  tool- 
house,  toilet  room  and  repair  shops  in 
Slater  Memorial  Park.  The  commission- 
ers emphasize  the  need  of  radical  im- 
provements in  relation  to  these  require- 
ments at  the  park,  and  intimate  that  it 
would  be  good  policy  to  discontinue  im- 
provements along  other  lines  until  the 
buildings  appealed  for  are  erected. 

One  of  the  important  park  develop- 
ments of  Spokane,  Wash.,  for  1913  will 
be  the  improvement  of  Sinto  Park  and 
playground  by  the  City  Park  Commis- 
sion ; and  others  will  be  the  establish- 
ment of  Spokane’s  first  swimming  pool, 
and  the  erection  of  the  first  shelter  house 
in  the  city,  a place  where  civic  societies 
and  community  clubs  may  meet  to  hold 
discussions  and  entertainments,  and  where 
equipment  will  be  installed  for  a winter 
gymnasium.  The  shelter  house  will  be 
built  of  concrete  and  in  style  to  harmonize 
-with  the  bath  house.  Plans  have  been 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John 
W.  Duncan,  superintendent.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  in  the  not  distant  future  four 
such  structures  will  be  established  in  the 
city. 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  the 
construction  of  the  new  pavilion  in,  South 
Park,  Peoria,  111.  The  total  cost,  includ- 
ing building,  heating,  plumbing  and  elec- 
tric wiring,  will  be  $25,790. 

The  Park  Board  of  Springfield,  111.,  ex- 
perimented last  year  with  the  dust-laying 
proposition,  and  were  quite  impressed  with 
the  value  of  ananhydrous  salt  for  the 
purpose.  They  propose  to  try  it  again 
this  year  and  have  seventy-five  tons  of 
the  material  on  hand.  The  park  authori- 
ties this  year  intend  to  make  additions  to 
the  playground  apparatus  as  well  as  to 
the  tennis  courts. 

A modern  animal  house,  constructed  on 
the  latest  plan  for  such  structures,  is 
proposed  for  Miller  Park,  Bloomington, 
111.,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $20,000.  In 
design  it  will  harmonize,  with  the  pavilion. 


The  building  proper  will  be  150  feet  Ion; 
by  48  feet  wide. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  the  monument 
to  Gunnav  Wannerberg,  the  famous 
Swedish  poet  and  composer,  in  Elliott 
Park,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  This  park  is 
located  in  one  of  the  Swedish  residence 
sections  of  Minneapolis,  in  the  midst  of 
many  Swedish  churches. 

A bond  issue  of  $15,000  was  authorized 
by  the  City  Council  of  Zanesville,  O.,  for 
park  purposes  on  Monday,  January  27, 
with  more  promised  if  the  Council  be- 
lieves the  money  is  being  spent  to  good 
advantage.  Zanesville  is  forging  ahead 
in  the  matter  of  her  park  system,  and  a 
landscape  architect  is  to  be  engaged  to 
prepare  a definite  plan  of  park  develop- 
ment and  improvement.  Col.  T.  F.  Spang- 
ler, president  of  the  Board  of  Park  Com- 
missioners, and  an  interested  subscriber 
to  this  journal  for  many  years,  has  re- 
cently given  an  interesting  illustrated  ar- 
ticle in  the  Zanesville  News  on  the  parks 
of  Zanesville,  their  location,  size,  and 
their  benefits  to  the  city.  Zanesville  is 
ideally  located  for  high-class  park  work, 
its  large  share  of  river  banks  affording 
splendid  opportunities  for  this  most  at- 
tractive phase  of  landscape  art.  Mr 
Spangler’s  effort  to  induce  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  city’s  residents  with  the  efforts 
of  the  Park  Commission  should  meet  with 
earnest  consideration,  and  the  way  is  open 
to  make  Zanesville,  O.,  one  of  the  most 
charming  cities  of  the  country. 

The  preliminary  plans  for  the  proposed 
Arroyo  Seco  Parkway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
to  cost  about  $1,100,000  for  land  pur- 
chases, have  been  completed. 

Governor  Sulzer,  New  York,  recently 
stated  that  persons  who  have  already  con- 
tributed $3,500,000  toward  establishing 
Palisades  Park,  including  Mrs.  Russell 
Sage  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman,  are  will- 
ing to  contribute  $2,500,000  additional, 
“provided  the  state  agrees  to  do  its  part.’’ 

A favorable  report  has  been  made  to 
Secretary  Fisher  concerning  the  proposed 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  com- 
prising the  Estes  Park  tract.  This  is 
Denver’s  new  mountain  park  system. 

Two  bills  are  before  the  Wisconsin 
legislature  providing  for  the  enlargement 
of  Camp  Randall  Memorial  Park,  near 
Madison,  Wis. 

The  big  tract  of  land  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Broad  and  Arch  streets,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa,  is  in  course  of  conversion 
into  a modern  children’s  playground,  to 
be  ready  the  coming  summer. 

The  Ladies’  Progressive  League,  of 
Niles,  Mich.,  has  purchased  Castor’s 
Island,  a spot  well  adapted  for  park  im- 
provement, and  on  which  a children’s  play- 
ground will  be  established. 

The  Danville,  Ind.,  Commercial  Club  is 
backing  a movement  to  secure  twenty-four 


acres  of  land  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
town  for  a public  park  and  playground. 

Macqmb,  111.,  has  formally  taken  posses- 
sion of  Maguire  Park,  the  ninety  acres  of 
land  located  about  three  miles  northeast  of 
the  city  and  willed  to  the  city  of  Macomb 
by  the  late  David  R.  Maguire  to  be  used 
for  park  purposes. 

The  Park  Commission  of  Klamath  Falls, 
Ore , has  secured  a large  piece  of  ground 
in  the  city  proper  for  a city  park. 

A bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  New 
York  State  Senate  to  provide  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  block  to  the  west  of  the  cap- 
itol,  and  that  to  the  east  of  the  Education 
building  to  be  improved  and  maintained  as 
a “State  Capitol  Park.” 

Four  years  ago  Evansville,  Ind.,  had  no 
playgrounds  for  the  children ; now  it  has 
provision  for  some  1,500;  and  the  idea  has 
taken  strong  hold  on  the  citizens,  so  that 
further  developments  are  certain. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers, Tower  Grove  Park,  St.  Louis,  to  the 
Municipal  Assembly  of  that  city  discusses 
and  explains  conditions  not  commonly  met 
with  in  public  parks.  The  receipts  for 
care  and  maintenance  for  the  year  1912 
amounted  in  all  to  $30,522.02  and  the  dis- 
bursements to  $26,894.57,  of  which  labor 
consumed  $16,693.91.  The  great  outdoor 
movement  is  gradually  leading  to  changes 
in  the  park  to  meet  the  desire  for  sports 
and  games,  as  well  as  ordinary  outdoor 
recreation ; and  in  addition,  the  increase  of 
population  surrounding  the  park,  with  the 
natural  tendency  of  people  traversing  it 
to  cut  out  paths  for  themselves,  has  led 
to  the  construction  of  the  necessary  paths 
to  meet  the  demand,  and  so  to  keep  up  the 
appearance  of  the  tract.  Much  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  the  St.  Louis  region  in 
maintaining  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  a 
sightly  condition,  but  last  year  the  weather 
conditions  materially  aided  in  the  work. 
The  Sunday  concerts,  giving  good  music, 
proved  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Myron  H.  West,  landscape  architect, 
Chicago,  recently  gave  a public  talk  in 
Hutchinson,  Kan.,  on  park  matters. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Butterfield,  landscape  gardener 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  has  been 
in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  to  advise  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  improvement  of  the  railroad 
grounds  in  connection  with  the  park  de- 
velopment of  the  city. 

Mr.  Sid  J.  ITare,  of  Hare  & Hare,  land- 
scape architects,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has 
completed  and  presented  to  the  Park  Com- 
mission of  Joplin,  Mo.,  their  plans  for  a 
system  of  parks  and  boulevards  for  that 
city. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mawson,  ‘London,  England, 
an  expert  on  the  “City  Beautiful,”  has 
been  commissioned  to  devise  a comprehen- 
sive plan  for  a civic  center  and  system  of 
parks  for  Calgary,  Alberta.  Mr.  Mawson 
was  the  successful  competitor  from  among 
forty.  His  compensation  is  reported  to  be 
$25,000. 
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MACHINERY  AND  MATERIALS  FOR  SPRAYING 


The  most  reliable  information  on  how 
and  when  to  spray  can  generally  be  had 
from  the  state  or  government  experi- 
ment stations,  but  the  selection  of 
spraying  machinery  and  materials  must 
be  done  by  each  individual  tree  man 
for  himself,  after  a careful  comparison 
of  the  various  types  of  machines,  sup- 
plies and  materials. 


High  power  types  of  sprayers  mounted 
on  auto-trucks  are  among  the  latest  de- 
velopments in  spraying  machinery,  and 
an  especially  powerful  and  efficient  type 
of  auto-sprayer  was  manufactured  by 
the  Fitzhenry-Gutpill  Co.  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  for  the  Massachusetts  State  For- 
ester. This  power-truck  sprayer  greatly 
lessened  the  cost  of  roadside  work  and 


DEMING  SPRAYER  AT  WORK  ON  GROUNDS  OF  NATIONAL  CA§H  REGIS- 
TER CO.,  DAYTON,  OHIO. 


made  it  possible  to  spray  both  sides  of 
the  highway  at  the  same  time  while 
traveling.  One  of  the  serious  draw- 
backs heretofore  with  this  type  of 
spraying  has  been  the  time  occupied  in 
going  after  and  returning  with  a load 
of  water.  In  many  cases  the  distance 
traveled  is  over  five  miles,  which  would 
require  with  a horse-drawn  machine 
over  an  hour  and  a half,  while  only  19 
minutes  was  occupied  in  making  a round 
trip  of  4.8  miles  with  this  machine  and 
drafting  from  a brook  400  gallons  of 
water.  When  the  spraying  season  is 
over,  by  releasing  four  clamps,  the 
spraying  attachment  can  be  removed  and 
replaced  by  a regular  truck  body,  there- 
by converting  the  vehicle  into  a three- 
ton  auto-truck. 

The  prime  essential  in  applying  the 
several  forms  of  arsenical  compounds 
and  fluid  fungicides  is  an  apparatus 
which  will  break  up  the  fluid  into  a 
fine,  mist-like  spray  that  will  settle 
lightly  upon  the  foliage,  yet  with  suf- 
ficient force  and  quantity  to  thoroughly 
coat  the  leaves. 

In  extensive  woodland  spraying  this  is 
accomplished  by  what  is  termed  “solid 
stream”  spraying,  which  is  to  force  from 
a straight  bore  nozzle,  varying  in  size 
according  to  the  height  of  the  trees  to 
be  sprayed,  a stream  with  sufficient  force 
to  thoroughly  break  it  into  a mist  after 
the  height  is  attained. 


Since  the  early  days  of  spraying,  great 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  spraying  machines,  especially 
those  of  high  power  and  capacity  best 
suited  to  park  and  cemetery,  street  tree 
and  forestry  service.  Spraying  solutions, 
chemicals  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  can 
also  be  had  in  any  form  or  quantity 
ready  for  use,  so  that  the  sprayer  whose 
time  and  facilities  are  limited,  does  not 
have  to  put  in  months  or  years  of  ex- 
periment with  chemicals  and  supplies. 
With  the  availability  of  the  necessary 
information  at  '’the  experiment  stations 
and  the  great  variety  in  machinery  and 
materials  ready  for  use,  the  practice  of 
spraying  has  rapidly  increased  and  may 
be  at  the  service  of  any  community  that 
needs  this  modern  protection  for  the 
trees. 


HURST  POWER  SPRAYER  AT  WORK  ON  STREET  SHADE  TREES. 
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It  has  been  found  for  general  wood- 
land spraying,  where  there  is  consider- 
able length  of  hose,  from  200  to  300 
pounds  or  more  pump  pressure  is  neces- 
sary, and  in  extreme  cases,  when  the 
spraying  operations  are  on  considerable 
height  above  the  sprayer,  even  350 
pounds  is  used. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  ap- 
paratus for  spraying,  from  the  little 
hand  bucket  pump  to  the  power  sprayer. 
Just  what  sprayer  will  be  the  best  will 


PUMP  OF  DEMING  SPRAYER. 


depend  largely  upon  the  size  and  nature 
of  the  work. 

It  is  advisable  always  to  get  a good 
spray  pump  large  enough  for — and  even 
a little  larger  than — present  require- 
ments. The  pump  should  have  a good, 
agitation.  This  is  an  important  item  in 
order  to  insure  an  equal  distribution  of 
the  spray  mixture.  Cheap  nozzles  and 
cheap  pumps  are  poor  economy.  They 
get  out  of  order  and  are  not  made  to  do 
the  work  properly. 

Spraying  carelessly  done,  at  the  wrong- 
time  or  with  inefficient  machinery,  will 
fail.  The  work  must  be  done  thor- 
oughly, so  that  every  limb,  leaf  or  bit 
of  trunk  is  covered,  but  not  drenched, 
so  that  the  solution  will  run  off.  Trees 
should  be  sprayed  when  dry,  but  not 
when  the  sun  is  very  hot,  as  this  may 
scald  foliage.  A good  mist  spray  must 
have  sufficient  power  back  of  it  to  drive 
it  into  every  crack  and  crevice  of  the 
bark  and  into  contact  with  every  leaf 
and  twig.  Use  a good  outfit  and  the 
best  materials  you  can  buy. 

Don’t  begin  spraying  until  you  are 
sure  you  have  the  correct  information 
on  the  subject,  for  failures  are  generally 


OWEN  COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAY- 
ER BEING  LOADED  FOR  USE. 


FITZHENRY-GUPTILL  HIGH  POWER  SPRAYERS  DOING  FORESTRY  WORK  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS.  CENTER  PICTURE  SHOWS  BATTERY  OF  SPRAYERS  USED  BY 
MASSACHUSETTS  HIGHWAY  COMMISSION  ON  EXTENSIVE  NORTH  SHORE  SPRAY- 
ING AT  BOSTON. 


the  result  of  ignorance  or  are  due  to  im- 
perfect and  inefficient  pumps  and  ap- 
paratus; imperfect  understanding  of 
what  to  spray  for;  the  wrong  mixture, 
or  delaying  spraying  till  too  late  or  after 
the  damage  is  done. 

See  that  the  pumps  and  rigs  are  in 
working  order  before  spraying  time 
comes.  Order  your  materials.  Pattern 
after  the  bugs;  be  ready.  Get  a good 
pump,  one  that  works  easily  and 
smoothly  and  is  strong  enough  to  make 
a fine  spray  when  two  lines  of  hose  and 
four  nozzles  are  used  if  designed  for 
field  work;  it  is  economy  in  the  end. 
Look  over  the  advertisements  for  spray- 
ing outfits  and  write  for  circulars.  Con- 
sult bulletins  of  all  experiment  stations 
on  the  special  needs  of  your  work  to 
solve  your  spraying  problems. 


The  chemicals  must  be  applied  to  the 
tree  in  the  form  of  a mist  so  as  to 
cover  and  penetrate  all  of  its  parts.  To 
break  the  liquid  into  a mist  the  proper 
nozzle  is  required  and  a pressure  of  from 
100  to  300  pounds,  or  even  more.  This 
misty  spray  will  not  carry  far  through 
the  air,  no  matter  what  pressure  is  be- 
hind it,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  elevate 
the  nozzles  to  within  a few  feet  of  the 
part  of  the  tree  to  be  sprayed.  For  the 
tall  trees  it  is  necessary  for  the  operator 
to  work  from  an  elevated  staging  or 
tower  so  that  with  the  aid  of  a 10-foot 
or  12-foot  extension  rod  the  top  branches 
of  the  tree  can  be  sprayed  as  thoroughly 
as  the  lower  branches.  On  account  of 
the  high  pressure  needed  to  do  this  work 
properly  the  power  sprayer  has  come  to 
the  front  rapidly.  The  high  pressure 
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breaks  the  liquid  up  into  small  particles 
and  makes  it  possible  to  cover  more 
surface  with  a quart  of  liquid  than  at  low 
pressure. 

Employes  of  the  Ohio  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  operated  a Deming  power 


very  oldest  towns  in  Ohio  and  is  noted  for 
its  beautiful  shade  trees.  The  National 
Cash  Register  Co.  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  main- 
tains a landscape  department  to  still  fur- 
ther beautify  and  care  for  their  extensive 
parks.  One  of  our  illustrations  shows  a 


Deming  sprayer.  The  Deming  double-act- 
ing power  spray  pumps  can  be  belted 
to  any  gasoline  engine  and  will  work  con- 
tinuously against  200  pounds  pressure. 
Many  of  the  smaller  towns,  parks,  ceme- 
teries and  forestry  departments  own  gaso- 
line engines  which  can  be  easily  rigged  up 
to  the  pump,  thereby  effecting  a great  sav- 
ing over  the  purchase  of  a new  and  com- 
plete power  spray  rig.  There  are  many 
other  types  of  belt-driven  spray  pumps 
made  by  this  firm  that  are  good  for  opera- 
tion with  any  gasoline  engine. 

Some  of  the  smaller  parks  and  cemetery 
departments  may  make  profitable  use  of 
some  types  of  barrel  sprayers'  that  have 
high  enough  capacity  and  sufficient  reach 
for  tree  and  shrub  work.  One  of  these  is 
illustrated  in  the  Aspinwall  sprayer  shown 
that  is  also  recommended  for  grapevine  and 
shrubbery  spraying,  whitewashing  and  other 
utility  work.  This  outfit  consists  of  barrel, 
single  cylinder  pump  with  lever,  syphon 
agitator,  10  feet  of  iron  pipe  extension, 
shut-off  cock,  10  feet  of  one-half  inch  hose 
and  two  nozzles.  An  extension  pipe  of 
brass  or  bamboo  can  be  supplied  whenever 
desired. 

Smaller  types  of  sprayers  such  as  the 
hand  power,  knapsack  and  fountain  com- 
pressed air  types  are  often  used  for  shrub- 
bery for  greenhouse  use,  for  the  applica- 
tion of  general  disinfectants  and  with  tree 
and  vine  attachments,  and  extensions  can 
be  made  serviceable  in  a variety  of  ways. 


ASPINWALL  BARREL  SPRAYER  IN  ACTION. 


spraying  machine  on  some  interesting  tree 
work  they  did  at  Marietta,  Ohio.  This 
work  was  in  charge  of  N.  E.  Shaw,  chief 
nursery  inspector,  Columbus,  and  resulted 
in  the  saving  of  nearly  all  of  Marietta’s 
famous  old  shade  trees.  This  is  one  of  the 


Deming  power  sprayer,  purchased  a year 
ago,  which  has  produced  splendid  results 
under  the  direction  of  their  landscape  de- 
partment. The  forestry  department  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  under  the  direction  of 
Forester  E.  H.  Boddy,  also  operates  a 


HOW  TO  STUDY 


r AND  COMBAT  THE  INSECT  PESTS 

From  an  address  before  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  by  Prof.  Edson  F.  Hitthings. 


We  are  facing  a problem  of  grave  im- 
portance. One  cannot  estimate  the  vast  in- 
roads into  our  national  resources  caused 
by  the  myriads  of  insect  pests  that  menace 
our  very  existence ; they  constitute  a vast 
army  that  is  flanking  us  on  every  hand; 
there  are  bugs  to  right  of  us,  bugs  to 
left  of  us,  bugs  in  front  of  us;  sucking 
and  chewing  us.  “There’s  not  to  make 
reply,  there’s  not  to  reason  why,”  there’s 
but  to  fight  and  spray,  if  success  be  ours. 

Entomology  has  come  to  be  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  sciences  in  the  field 
of  research  in  modern,  economic  agricul- 
ture. 

We  will  now  consider  the  following  fac- 
tors in  the  control  of  insect  pests : 

1.  Practice  clean  culture. 

2.  Secure  a vigorous  plant  growth. 

3.  Encourage  bird  and  other  friends. 

4.  Know  our  beneficial  insects. 

5.  Learn  the  life  histories  of  our  insect 
pests. 

6.  Destroy  all  refuse  material  where  in- 
sects hibernate. 

7.  Look  out  for  wild  food  plants. 

8.  Use  up-to-date  methods  to  destroy 
the  several  stages  of  insect  life. 


The  subject  under  consideration  is  “in- 
sect pests  of  the  garden  and  orchard.”  Be- 
fore specializing  on  the  above  named  pests, 
I think  it  will  be  well  to  briefly  define  an 
insect  and  give  its  life  history  as  far  as  a 
simple  type  is  concerned.  An  insect  is  a 
true  hexapod,  a six-legged  animal,  having 
three  divisions  of  the  body,  viz.,  head, 
thorax  and  abdomen ; it  breathes  through 
openings  along  the  sides  of  the  body. 

The  life  history  of  a perfect  insect  is 
represented  by  the  four  stages,  viz.,  egg, 
larva,  pupa  and  imago.  These  four  stages 
are  entirely  different,  very  distinct,  and 
should  be  thoroughly  understood  in  order 
to  wage  a succesful  warfare  against  any 
particular  foe. 

The  following  general  conditions  should 
be  recognized : First,  the  eggs  in  all  cases 
are  inactive,  or  dormant,  so,  in  themselves, 
cannot  be  harmful  or  injurious;  second, 
the  third  stage — the  pupa — being  the  stage 
of  transition  from  the  full-grown  larva  to 
the  adult,  must  of  necessity  be  one  of  no 
external  activity,  therefore  of  itself  can  do 
no  harm;  third,  the  fourth  stage — that  of 
the  perfect  insect — in  the  majority  of 
cases,  though  it  be  one  of  great  activity, 


is  not  one  of  a direct  injurious  nature,  as 
its  real  mission  is  the  perpetuation  of  the 
species.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  among  some  of  the. orders,  as  in 
the  case  of  many  of  our  beetles,  which,  in 
the  adult  stage,  feed  upon  the  foliage  of 
plants ; fourth,  this  leaves  the  second  stage 
— that  of  the  larva — as  the  leading,  injuri- 
ous period  in  the  life  history  of  the  insect. 
It  is  during  this  stage  that  the  growth  of 
the  insect  is  made,  and  it  must  necessarily, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  cover  a large  per- 
centage of  its  life-cycle. 

This  being  the  case,  we  can  readily  see 
how  important  it  is  that  we  learn  to  rec- 
ognize this  stage  of  our  common  insect 
pests,  so  as  to  more  successfully  control 
their  depredations. 

We  will  next  consider  them  in  relation 
to  their  food  habits,  dividing  them  into 
the  following  groups,  viz:  (a)  sucking  in- 
sects (true  bugs,  plant  lice,  scale  insects, 
etc.)  ; (b)  leaf-eating  insects  (tent  cater- 
pillar, brown-tail,  gypsy,  etc.)  ; (c)  root 

feeders  (wire  worms,  June  beetles). 

Knowing  the  food  habits  of  an  insect, 
we  can  the  more  readily  apply  the  rem- 
edy. Those  under  (a)  must  be  handled 
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by  means  of  a contact  spray  such  as  kero- 
sene emulsion,  whale  oil  solution,  tobacco 
decoction,  and  in  the  case  of  scale,  lime- 
sulphur  solution.  By  contact  spray  we 
mean  that  the  liquid  must  be  forced  onto 
the  insect  itself  so  as  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  breathing  pores.  In  many  cases 
this  is  quite  difficult  on  account  of  the 
curling  of  the  leaves,  especially  in  the  case 
of  so  many  species  of  aphis  or  plant  lice. 

(b!  Leaf-eating  insects  are  more  easily 
kept  under  control  for  several  reasons'.  In 
the  first  place  they  are  more  exposed  to 
the  attack  of  predatory  and  parasitic  in- 
sects, birds  and  diseases.  In  the  second 
place  their  food  plant  can  be  sprayed  with 
some  poisonous  solution  like  lead  arsenic, 
Paris  green,  etc. 

The  two  remaining  classes,  (c)  and  (d), 
are  among  the  hardest  to  subdue — they  are 
more  protected.  They  have  not  as  many 
enemies.  It  is  a hand-to-hand  fight  either 
by  mechanical  means  or  by  the  use  of  poi- 
son baits. 

We  now  come  to  a consideration  of  the 
outline  previously  suggested : 

First:  Practice  Clean  Culture.  This  is 
the  most  important  step  in  the  control  of 
insect  pests.  The  practice  must  be  care- 
fully adhered  to  year  after  year.  Under 
this  head  the  weed  problem  deserves  a 
passing  notice.  Many  species  of  weeds 
offer  good  feeding  ground  for  some  of  our 
insect  enemies.  In  many  cases  there  are 
other  causes  at  work.  The  old  saying  re- 
garding the  number  of  kernels  of  corn  to 
the  hill  is  an  apt  one : 

“One  for  the  blackbird, 

Two  for  the  crow, 

Three  for  the  cut-worm 
And  four  to  grow.” 

To  sum  up — if  clean  culture  is  strictly 
adhered  to,  at  least  one-half  of  the  battle 
is  won.  In  cases  where  an  insect  has  se- 
cured a good  foothold  we  may  have  to 
resort  to  one  or  more  of  the  following 
methods : 

Practice  rotation  of  crops.  Deep  fall 
plowing.  Change  to  a different  location. 

Second:  Secure  a Vigorous  Plant  Growth. 
Plants  are  much  like  human  beings  If  we 
can  secure  healthy,  vigorous  plants  they 
will  tend  to  ward  off  disease  and  insect 
attacks.  Vigorous  plant  growth  can  only 
be  attained  by  thorough  cultivation  and 
high  fertilization.  We  have  known  many 
cases  where  the  green  aphis  of  the  apple 
has  been  entirely  balked  by  the  thrifty 
growth  of  the  new  shoots,  so  that  spray- 
ing was  unnecessary,  although  the  pests 
were  much  in  evidence. 

Third:  Encourage  Birds  and  Other 
Friends.  We  cannot  overestimate  the  value 
of  our  bird  friends  in  this  relation  to  the 
solution  of  the  insect  problem.  They  are 
a host  in  themselves  and  we  should  look 
to  their  protection  with  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance, especially  the  following:  Bluebird, 


chickadee,  chipping  sparrow,  fly-catchers, 
kingbird,  martin,  meadowlark,  nuthatches, 
phoebe,  robin,  song  sparrow,  swallows, 
thrushes,  vireos,  warblers,  etc. ; and  for 
night  birds  I would  include  the  nighthawk 
and  whippoorwill.  The  two  great  offices 
that  the  birds  fill  in  the  economy  of  na- 
ture, as  applied  to  the  gardener  and  orch- 
ardist,  are  the  destruction  of  insect  pests, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  bountiful  crop  of 
weed  seeds. 

It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that 
if  our  bird  friends  were  all  destroyed  the 
earth  would  be  stripped  of  vegetation  and 
thus  become  uninhabitable.  I saw  a state- 
ment not  long  ago  regarding  the  amount 
of  food  consumed  by  a robin ; it  stated 
that  a young  robin  consumed  at  least  fif- 
teen feet  of  worms  each  day;  at  this  rate, 
on  the  supposition  that  Maine  has  60,000 
farms  and  that  there  is  one  pair  of  robins 
to  nest  on  a farm  each  season,  and  that 
each  caterpillar  averaged  one  inch  in 
length,  if  these  could  be  placed  in  single 
file  and  marched  from  Boston  they  would 
reach  around  the  world  twice  and  as  far 
as  China  on  the  third  lap. 

If  one  pair  of  robins  to  a farm  in  the 
state  of  Maine  alone  could  accomplish  this 
feat,  what  might  we  expect  of  the  great 
army  of  other  varieties  of  birds  that  are 
equally  voracious.  Of  our  other  friends 
perhaps  the  toad  plays  the  most  important 
role.  The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  Bul- 
letin states  that  a single  garden  toad  dur- 
ing the  months  of  May,  June  and  July  con- 
sumes 9,720  injurious  insects,  including 
such  species  as  cutworms,  weevils,  ground 
beetles,  etc.  English  and  French  garden- 
ers pay  $25  per  hundred  for  them.  Skunks, 
moles  and  even  snakes  play  an  important 
part  in  insect  control. 

Fourth:  Know  Our  Beneficial  Insects. 
We  need  to  know  our  friends  as  well  as 
our  foes.  Our  friends  are  found  among 
the  parasites,  predaceous  bugs  and  beetles, 
Tachanid  flies,  scavengers,  etc.  The  ex- 
tensive work  done  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  conjunction  with  the  state  at  the 
insectary  of  Melrose  Highlands  is  recog- 
nized by  all  students  of  entomology. 

Fifth:  Learn  the  Life  Histories  of  Our 
Insect  Pests.  This  is  quite  an  undertaking, 
but  is  highly  important  and  very  essential 
to  success.  The  outline  of  the  different 
stages  in  the  life  history  of  many  of  our 
injurious  insects  has  already  been  given. 
With  this  as  a guide  one  can  learn  to  rec- 
ognize the  leading  ones  found  in  the  gar- 
den and  orchard. 

Sixth:  Destroy  All  Refuse  Material 
Where  Insects  Hibernate.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  the  importance  of  this 
statement.  Quite  a percentage  of  .our  gar- 
den and  orchard  pests  pass  the  hibernating 
period  under  cover  of  stones,  pieces  of 
boards,  refuse,  piles  of  weeds,  discarded 
vines,  brush  heaps,  bark  of  trees,  etc. 


Habit  is  one  of  the  leading  factors  in  the 
success  or  failure  of  an  undertaking; 
therefore  let  us  get  into  the  habit  of  keep- 
ing things  of  this  class  picked  up  and  de- 
stroyed. No  refuse  should  be  allowed  to 
remain,  but  should  be  gathered  and  dis- 
posed of  by  burning.  A good,  convenient, 
out-of-the-way  place  should  be  provided 
and  all  material  of  this  nature  carted  there 
and  destroyed.  This  method  will  not  only 
tend  to  control  insect  pests,  but  many  of 
the  fungous  diseases  as  well. 

One  fruitful  source  of  insect  increase  is 
found  among  the  weeds  that  grow  in  the 
neglected  fence  corners,  along  stone  walls, 
on  pastures,  by  the  roadside,  and  in  too 
many  of  our  gardens.  Until  such  places 
receive  a share  of  our  attention  our  per- 
centage of  loss  will  continue  to  run  high. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  stone  walls  of 
New  England  harbor  each  year  enough  in- 
jurious insects  to  reduce  the  revenue  from 
our  farm  and  orchard  crops  by  at  least  5 
per  cent.  Add  to  this  the  lack  of  care  in 
removing  and  destroying  other  refuse, 
such  as  dead  limbs  on  fruit  trees,  small 
fruit  bushes,  etc.,  we  shall  raise  this 
amount  to  10  per  cent.  With  a direct  loss 
of  from  15  to  40  per  cent  due  to  insect 
and  fungous  troubles,  added  to  the  above, 
leaves  the  average  farmer  with  but  50  to 
75  per  cent  of  his  crop,  due  to  these 
causes  alone. 

Seventh:  Look  Out  for  Wild  Food 
Plants.  This  applies  to  plants  closely  re- 
lated to  the  ones  under  cultivation,  as 
many  insects  pass  through  the  first  larval 
stages,  feeding  on  weeds  and  other  wild 
plants,  and  easily  migrate  to  the  cultivated 
ones  later  in  the  season.  Clean  cultiva- 
tion and  the  removal  of  all  wild  plants 
growing  in  fence  corners  will  materially 
check  the  development  of  insect  life  in  the 
orchard  and  garden. 

Eighth:  Use  U p-to-Date  Methods  in  the 
Destruction  of  Insect  Life.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  realize,  as  never  before,  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  the  intelligent  and  per- 
sistent use  of  insecticides,  fungicides, 
traps  and  baits  to  control,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  annual  loss  occasioned  by  these 
ever  present  and  insidious  pests.  I recall 
my  first  experience  in  insect  collecting. 
There  was  but  little  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  admirable  work  of  Mr.  Harris 
on  “The  Injurious  Insects  of  Massachu- 
setts” was  the  only  available  work  at  the 
time.  In  killing  the  moths  and  butterflies 
I used  a large  darning  needle  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  oxalic  acid ; this  was  thrust 
into  the  thorax  of  the  victim  and  the  spec- 
imen held  between  the  thumb  and  finger 
until  the  dose  took  effect.  Later  this  was 
followed  by  ether  or  chloroform  and  more 
recently  by  potassium  cyanide.  Equally 
crude  were  the  methods  used  in  insect  con- 
trol. When  the  Colorado  potato  beetle 
first  appeared  in  New  England  the  only 
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weapons  used  by  the  farmer  were  an  old 
tin  pan  and  a shingle.  Armed  with  these 
he  would  walk  along  the  rows  and  labori- 
ously kno^k  the  offending  beetles  and  slugs 
into  the  pan,  and  when  a sufficient  num- 
ber were  gathered  they  were  treated  with 
a dose  of  kerosene  and  then  cremated,  or 
else  they  were  buried  alive — much  to  their 
own  comfort  and  enjoyment.  Even  in  re- 
cent days,  after  all  that  has  been  written 


regarding  the  tripeta  or  railroad  worm  of 
the  apple,  the  question  has  often  appeared, 
“Why  not  plow  a furrow,  rake  the  apples 
in  and  bury  them?”  Such  ignorance  is  not 
excusable  at  the  present  time,  as  our  ex- 
periment stations,  state  departments  and 
federal  government  have  all  contributed 
reports,  bulletins  and  leaflets  on  this  sub- 
ject. For  many  years  Paris  green  was  the 
panacea  to  sound  the  death  knell  for  in- 


sect slaughter,  but  since  the  dreaded  gypsy 
and  browntail  have  caused  such  wholesale 
destruction  of  all  forms  of  vegetation,  and 
the  San  Jose  scale  has  become  so  preva- 
lent in  the  East,  other  and  more  effective 
remedies  are  imperative.  Lime-sulphur  for 
the  scale  and  lead  arsenate  for  all  leaf- 
eating insects  were  recognized  at  an  op- 
portune time,  and  are  the  leading  insecti- 
cides of  the  present. 


PREPARATION  OF  SPRAY  MIXTURES 

Formulas  of  Michigan  Agricultural  Ex periment  Station. 


Strong  Lime-Sulphur. 

Strong  lime-sulphur  to  be  used  on  dor- 
mant trees  or  bushes  for  scale  insects  can 
be  prepared  in  three  ways : 

By  the  old  formula. 

By  reducing  with  water  “the  home- 
made” concentrated  wash. 

By  reducing  with  water  the  “commer- 
cial” concentrated  wash. 

The  “old  formula”  has  been  used  for 
many  years  with  good  results  and  is  very 
satisfactory.  The  formula  is  as  follows : 


Lump  lime  20  lbs. 

Sulphur  (flour)  15  lbs. 

Water  (hot)  to  make....  50  gals. 


The  lime  is  slaked  with  a small  amount 
of  water  (hot  if  lime  is  sluggish)  and  the 
sulphur  is  added,  fifteen  or  twenty  gallons 
of  water  are  then  added,  and  the  mixture 
boiled.  (It  should  take  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  or  an  hour  of  good  boiling  with 
frequent  stirring.)  When  done  the  liquid 
should  be  amber  colored  and  fairly  clear. 
Strain,  dilute  with  water  (hot  is  prefer- 
able) to  make  (up  to)  50  gallons,  and  ap- 
ply warm,  through  a coarse  nozzle. 

If  small  quantities  are  required,  use  an 
iron  kettle  to  boil  it  in.  If  larger  quan- 
tities are  to  be  used,  live  steam  is  prefer- 
able for  boiling  purposes,  either  in  a tank 
or  in  barrels. 

Applied  just  before  the  buds  swell,  it 
coats  the  branches  in  such  a way  as  par- 
tially to  hinder  from  settling  down  such 
pests  as  the  oyster-shell,  scurfy  scale,  some 
aphids,  and  other  insects. 

Home-Made  Concentrated  Lime-Sulphur 
Wash. 

Growers  having  cooking  plants  can  make 
the  lime-sulphur  wash  in  a “concentrated” 
solution.  This  may  be  an  economy  of  time, 
as  large  quantities  can  be  made  early  in 
the  season  and  stored  until  needed. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  this  wash  of  uni- 
form strength.  For  this  reason  every 
batch  that  is  made  must  be  tested  with  a 
hydrometer  and  diluted  accordingly. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  a solution  of 
uniform  strength,  apparently,  depends  on 
the  lime,  which  varies  in  composition  and 
strength.  Lime  that  contains  more  than 
5 per  cent  of  magnesium  oxide  and  less 


than  90  per  cent  of  calcium  oxide  does 
not  combine  in  the  cooking  with  the  sul- 
phur in  a way  to  make  a good  mixture. 
Special  “spraying  lime”  is  now  on  the 
market. 

There  are  several  ways  of  combining  the 
lime  and  sulphur,  but  always  there  are  two 
parts,  by  weight,  of  sulphur  to  one  of 
stone  lime.  The  following  three  formulas 
are  in  common  use  : 

Stone  lime  75  lbs.  ] ( 60  lbs.  ] f 40  lbs. 

Sulphur  150  lbs.  }-  or  -j  120  lbs.  or  j 80  lbs. 
Water  50  gal.  J [ 50  gal.  J [50  gal. 

The  lime  is  slaked  to  a thin  paste  and 
the  sulphur  is  added.  Boil  for  one  hour 
and  stir  frequently.  Water  enough  should 
be  added  so  that  there  will  be  fifty  gal- 
ons  at  the 'end  of  the  boiling. 

After  it  is  cooked,  if  not  to  be  used  at 
once,  it  should  be  strained  into  a barrel 
which  should  be  air  tight,  as  exposure  to 
the  air  causes  the  sulphur  compounds  to 
lose  their  value  for  spraying  purposes. 
Each  lot  that  is  cooked  should  be  tested 
with  a hydrometer  when  cooled  and  di- 
luted according  to  the  dilution  table  when 
applied. 

Commercial  Concentrated  Lime-Sulphur 
Wash. 

There  are  several  brands  of  the  “com- 
mercial” concentrated  lime-sulphur  solu- 
tion now  upon  the  market.  The  .use  of 
these  instead  of  the  home  cooked  kinds 
is  becoming  more  and  more  common  every 
year,  especially  by  fruit  growers  who  do 
not  care  to  take  the  time  or  trouble  to 
cook  the  material  for  themselves  or  if  they 
do  not  have  good  facilities  to  do  so. 
They  are  now  reasonable  in  price,  of 
fairly  uniform  strength,  and  do  add  to  the 
ease  of  getting  ready  to  spray,  as  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  dilute  with  the  required 
quantity  of  water. 

Self-Boiled  Lime  Sulphur  Mixture. 

This  is  a mixture  of  lime,  sulphur  and 
water  and  not  like  any  of  the  other  lime- 
sulphur  sprays.  It  does  not  (when  prop- 
erly made)  injure  tender  foliage  and  is 
very  valuable  for  spraying  peaches  and 
Japanese  plums.  The  formula  is: 


Lump  lime  8 lbs. 

Sulphur  8 lbs. 

Water  50  gals. 


The  mixture  can  be  prepared  better  by 
using  32  pounds  of  lime,  32  pounds  of  sul- 
phur and  8 or  10  gallons  of  water,  and 
then  diluting  to  200  gallons. 

Place  the  lime  in  a barrel  and  add 
enough  water  to  almost  cover  it ; as  soon 
as  the  slaking  begins,  add  the  sulphur, 
which  should  be  run  through  a sieve  to 
break  up  the  lumps. 

Stir  constantly  and  add  enough  water  to 
make  a thick  paste  and  then,  gradually,  a 
thin  paste.  As  soon  as  the  lime  is  well 
slaked,  cold  water  should  be  added  to  cool 
the  mixture  and  prevent  further  cooking. 
It  is  then  ready  to  be  strained  into  the 
spray  tank,  diluted  up  to  the  full  formula, 
and  used. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  boil- 
ing to  proceed  too  far;  if  the  mixture  re- 
mains hot  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
after  the  slaking  is  completed,  some  sul- 
phur will  go  into  solution  and  injury  to 
the  foliage  may  result. 

The  time  of  adding  the  cold  water  to 
stop  the  boiling  depends  upon  the  lime. 
With  a sluggish  lime  all  the  heat  in  it  may 
be  needed,  while  with  limes  that  become 
intensely  hot,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
allow  the  boiling  to  proceed  too  far. 

Bordeaux  Mixture. 

Bordeaux  mixture  is  made  of  copper 
sulphate,  lime  and  water. 

These  three  substances  are  combined  in 
various  proportions,  depending  upon  the 
kind  of  plant  to  be  treated.  For  apples, 
pears,  cherries  and  plums  (except  the  Jap- 
anese varieties)  the  preparation  is  usually 
four  pounds  of  copper  sulphate,  with  about 
the  same  amount  of  lime,  to  fifty  gallons 
of  water.  Poison  is  added  as  needed.  The 
copper  sulphate  will  readily  dissolve  in' two 
gallons  of  hot  water,  to  which  should  be 
added  enough  water  to  make  twenty-five 
gallons,  or  one-half  barrel.  Do  not  use 
an  iron  or  tin  vessel  to  dissolve  this  in, 
as  the  copper  sulphate  will  destroy  it,  and 
besides  the  iron  will  spoil  the  Bordeaux. 
A wooden  pail  is  good.  Slake  the  lime 
into  a thin  paste  and  add  water  to  make 
twenty-five  gallons.  Pour,  or  let  these  run 
together  into  a third  barrel,  and  the  Bor- 
deaux is  made.  When  it  is  emptied  into 
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the  spray  barrel  or  tank,  it  should 
strained  through  a brass  wire  strainer  to 
catch  any  of  the  coarse  particles. 

Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  use  a quan- 
tity of  the  mixture,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
the  lime  and  the  copper  sulphate  in  “stock 
solutions.”  A quanity  of  lime  is  slaked  to 
a paste  and  held  so  by  being  covered  with 
water.  The  copper  sulphate,  say  fifty 
pounds,  is  placed  in  a clean  gunny  sack  and 
suspended  in  a barrel  (one  with  wood 
hoops  is  much  to  be  preferred)  contain- 
ing 25  gallons  of  water.  This  will  dissolve 
in  about  a day.  One  gallon  of  this  “stock 
solution”  is  equal  to  two  pounds  of  copper 
sulphate.  Always  stir  this  “stock  solution” 
before  dipping  any  out,  in  order  that  what 
is  used  may  be  full  strength. 

A good,  quick  way  to  combine  these 
three  substances  is  as  follows : Put  the 
amount  of  the  “stock  solution”  of  copper 
sulphate  required  in  a barrel,  and  add 
enough  water  to  make  twenty-five  gallons, 
or  one-half  barrel.  Put  about  seven 
pounds  of  the  lime  paste  in  a barrel  and 
add  twenty-five  gallons  of  water,  making 
a thin  whitewash.  Pour,  or  let  these  two 
run  together  into  a third  barrel,  or  di- 
rectly into  the  spray  barrel  or  tank,  being 
sure  to  strain. ' When  partly  run  in,  test 
with  ferro-cyanide  of  potash  to  make  sure 


be  enough  lime  has  been  used.  If  Paris  green, 
arsenate  of  lead,  or  any  other  poison  is  to 
be  used,  make  it  into  a thin  patse  with  a 
little  water  and  add  it  to  the  Bordeaux 
mixture,  which  is  now  ready  to  be  used. 

Arsenate  of  Lead. 

This  poison  is  used  very  extensively.  It 
can  be  secured  for  a resonable  price,  is 
ready  to  use  at  any  time,  does  not  easily 
injure  the  foliage  and  is  the  only  poison 
that  can  be  safely  used  in  the  lime-sulphur 
sprays. 

It  is  usually  sold  in  kegs  or  “kits”  or 
small  barrels  in  the  form  of  paste.  Some 
companies  have  it  in  a powder  dorm.  This 
form  usually  costs  twice  as  much  or  more 
per  pound  as  the  paste  form,  and  since  it 
does  not  contain  much  water,  only  one- 
half  the  amount  in  weight  should  be  used 
as  is  recommended  for  the  paste  form. 

A simple,  easy  way  to  work  the  thick, 
pasty  arsenate  of  lead  into  a thin,  smooth 
paste  (as  it  should  be  before  using  either 
alone  or  in  something)  is  to  put  the 
amount  required  in  a keg;  add  water  and 
churn  with  a dasher.  This  is  much  quicker 
than  to  use  a paddle. 

Kerosene  Emulsion. 

Place  two  gallons  of  ordinary  kerosene 
in  a warm  place,  either  in  a warm  room  or 


A SUCCESSFULLY  MANAGED 


Following  immediately  upon  the  first  an- 
nouncement from  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity .that  it  wished  to  co-operate  with 
wood-lot  and  timber-land  owners  in  the 
state  in  placing  of  timber  under  forest 
management,  the  Water  Bureau  of  the  city 
of  Syracuse  applied  for  aid  in  the  care  of 
150  acres  of  second  growth  timber  lying 
along  an  abrupt  slope  at  the  south  end  of 
Skaneateles  Lake.  This  timber  had  been 
purchased  by  the  city  to  improve  its  wa- 
tershed and  to  get  rid  of  several  hotels 
which  were  a source  of  contamination  to 
the  lake.  The  College  of  Forestry  at  once 
made  a rough  survey  of  the  tract  to  show 
the  nature  of  the  timber  and  what  should 
be  done  to  bring  about  immediate  improve- 
ment. The  city  maintained  on  the  tract 
during  the  past  summer  of  1912  a party  of 
five  forestry  students  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  an  instructor  from  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  State  College  of  Forestry. 
These  boys  made  a careful  topographical 
survey  of  the  tract,  mapping  exactly  the 
boundaries  of  the  tract  and  every  natural 
feature.  They  then  built  fire  lines  along 
two  sides',  digging  the  humus  down  to  the 
mineral  soil. 

So-called  sample  plots  were  laid  out  over 
the  tract.  These  plots  vary  in  size  from 
an  eighth  to  an  acre  and  are  designated 
by  red  painted  posts.  Each  plot  is  treated 


as  a sample  area  and  managed  according 
to  different  methods  of  forest  improve- 
ment ; for  instance,  the  first  plot  is  given  a 
heavy  thinning  to  get  out  all  the  old  and 
matured  trees  and  trees  which  will  not 
grow  quickly  into  timber.  The  second  plot 
is  given  a lighter  thinning  and  more  at- 
tention is  paid  to  favoring  the  natural 
growth  on  the  ground ; another  plot  will 
be  underplanted  to  evergreens  in  the 
spring  of  1913 ; finally  one  or  two  check 
plots  are  left  to  see  what  the  original  for- 
est will  do  if  no  improvement  is  given. 
Over  the  forest  not  covered  by  these  sam- 
ple plots  improvement  cuttings  are  being 
made.  The  old  and  mature  trees  so  com- 
monly found  in  our  wood-lots  and  wood- 
lands are  removed,  as  they  are  failing  rap- 
idly and  really  occupy  the  land  at  a con- 
siderable loss  to  the  owner.  Such  forest 
weeds  as  ironwood,  sumach,  dogwood  and 
other  trees  which  will  not  produce  tim- 
ber were  cut  out  at  the  time  of  the  im- 
provement thinning.  This  timber  is  cut  up 
into  cordwooa  lengths  and  put  onto  the 
market  as  cordwood. 

In  the  spring  of  1913  some  replanting 
will  be  done  over  the  more  open  portion 
of  the  woodland.  Underplanting  with  ever- 
greens which  will  grow  for  a few  years 
under  the  shade  of  other  trees  will  be  car- 
ried out.  When  these  young  evergreens 


in  the  sun,  and  allow  to  become  as  warm 
as  possible  without  danger  from  fire.  Boil 
one  pound  of  laundry  soap  or  whale-oil 
soap  in  a gallon  of  soft  water  until  com- 
pletely dissolved.  Remove  the  soap  solu- 
tion from  the  fire,  and  while  still  boiling 
hot,  add  the  kerosene  and  agitate  vigor- 
ously for  ten  minutes,  or  until  the  oil  is 
emulsified,  with  a spraying  pump  by  forc- 
ing the  liquid  back  into  the  vessel  from 
which  it  was  pumped.  When  the  liquid  is 
perfectly  emulsified  it  will  appear  creamy 
in  color  and  will  flow  evenly  down  the 
side  of  the  vessel  when  allowed  to  do  so. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  completely  emul- 
sify the  oil,  and  this  is  accomplished  much 
more  easily  when  the  mixture  is  hot.  This 
strong  emulsion  may  now  be  readily  di- 
luted with  water  and  used,  or  it  may  be 
stored  away  for  future  use.  When  cold, 
it  becomes  like  sour  milk  in  appearance 
and  should  be  dissolved  in  three  or  four 
times  its  bulk  of  hot  water  before  diluting 
with  cold  water.  If  the  water  is  at  all 
hard,  “break”  it  by  adding  a litle  sal-soda 
before  putting  in  the  soap.  Small  amounts 
of  this  emulsion  may  be  made  by  using 
the  ingredients  in  small  quantities,  but  in 
the  same  relative  proportion.  It  is  used 
at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  parts  of  water 
to  one  part  of  emulsion. 

CITY  FOREST 

begin  to  reach  up  from  12  to  14  feet,  the 
older  and  poorer  trees  will  be  cut  out  to 
give  the  younger  growth  sufficient  light. 
White  pine,  red  pine  and  the  Scotch  pine 
will  be  planted  to  determine  which  is  best 
suited  to  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
of  Central  New  York. 

During  all  of  these  operations  careful 
studies  are  being  made  as  to  the  rapidity 
of  growth  of  the  various  trees  found  on 
the  tract ; that  is,  studies  are  made  of  the 
annual  increment  which  each  tree  makes 
in  wood.  This  is  done  that  definite  figures 
may  be  obtained  as  to  just  how  long  it 
will  take  to  grow  a red  oak  or  a basswood 
or  some  other  tree  to  pole  and  saw  log 
size.  Along  with  the  study  of  growth  very 
careful  figures  are  kept  as  to  the  cost  of 
each  operation  that  it  may  be  determined 
just  how  expensive  it  will  be  to  carry  on 
this  woodland  improvement  and  whether 
the  ordinary  wood-lot  owner  can  afford  to 
do  it.  The  150  acres  were  very  carefully 
estimated  and  it  was  found  that  over 
600,000  board  feet  is  standing  on  the  tract 
at  the  present  time.  If  this  timber  is  well 
taken  care  of  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  will  give  within  a reasonably 
short  time  an  income  equal  to  2 y2  to  3 
per  cent  compound  interest,  and  probably 
more,  as  markets  are  rather  better  than  in 
the  ordinary  location. 
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EDUCATING  THE  PEOPLE  TO  CARE  FOR  THE  TREES 


The  work  of  interesting  the  public  in 
the  value  and  importance  of  caring  for  the 
street  trees  is  becoming  more  and  more 
universally  recognized.  Progressive  cities 
everywhere  are  adopting  the  idea  of  mu- 
nicipal shade  tree  control.  In  New  Jersey 
alone  the  state  law,  in  co-oporeation  with 
municipal  ordinance,  has  created  fifty  mu- 
nicipal shade  tree  commissions;  and  New- 
ark may,  in  all  modesty,  congratulate  itself 
that  nowhere  in  the  state  or  nation  is  a 
more  effective  work  being  done  for  the 
beautification  of  a city  by  means  of  trees. 
The  work  in  Newark  has  been  unusually 
successful  because  the  aid  of  the  public 
has  been  enlisted  by  some  very  effective 
educative  and  publicity  work  by  the  shade- 
tree  commission.  The  commission  not  only 
issues  a handsomely  illustrated  annual  re- 
port filled  with  a vast  amount  of  useful 
information  on  trees,  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  in  these  pages  as  a model  of  its 
kind,  but  distributes  a special  brochure  on 
the  observance  of  Arbor  Day,  and  a series 
of  folders  that  set  forth  in  plan  language 
and  even  plainer  illustrations  the  cause  of 
the  trees. 

One  of  these  is  entitled  “The  Twelve 
Good  Points  of  a Tree.”  Everyone  of  the 
points  is  illustrated  by  a striking  picture, 
and  after  a brief  introductory  talk  the 
twelve  points  are  enumerated  as  follows : 

1.  Is  the  opening  around  your  tree  of  standard 
size?  (What  is  the  actual  size?) 

2.  Is  the  ground  in  this  opening  well  loosened  to 
admit  air  and  water? 

3.  If  the  tree  Is  surrounded  by  grass,  is  the  sod 
open  around  the  trunk  ? 


i.  Does  the  tree  get  a good  proportion  of  the 
rain  which  falls  on  the  sidewalk,  or  does  it  run 
over  the  curb  into  the  gutter? 

5.  Is  the  tree  protected  with  a tree-guard? 
Guard  must  be  six  feet  high  and  not  too  tight. 
Tree  must  be  protected  from  chafing  by  guard. 

6.  Is  the  tree  free  from  Borers?  Borers  can  be 
detected  by  sawdust  coming  out  of  holes  in  the 
trunk.  Watch  for  the  Borers  from  April  to  No- 
vembef. 


SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  SELECTING  A 
TREE,  PUBLISHED  BY  AMERICAN  AS- 
SOCIATION FOR  PLANTING  AND  PRES- 
ERVATION OF  STREET  TREES. 


7.  Are  the  trunk  and  the  branches  cleared  of  all 
cocoons,  egg-masses,  larvae,  caterpillars,  beetles, 
scale? 

8.  (a)  Is  the  head  free  from  all  dead  wood,  has 
it  been  pruned  by  an  expert,  aud  how  do  you  know 
he  is  an  expert?  Find  out  how  a tree  should  be 
pruned.  Are  all  the  cuts  painted?  (b)  Does  the 
tree  stand  perpendicular  and  is  its  present  place 
intended  to  be  its  permanent  home? 

9.  Have  the  scars  from  horse  bites  or  other  in- 
juries been  cleaned  out  and  painted  to  prevent  har- 
boring insects  and  to  stop  decay?  If  there  are 
large  cavities  these  should  be  filled  with  cement. 

10.  Does  the  tree  remain  green  aud ' in  full  leaf 
to  the  middle  of  October? 

11.  Have  you  put  as  much  nourishment  into  the 
soil  as  the  tree  needs  for  the  year?  Give  it  a 
treat;  dig  in  wood  ashes,  ground  bone  or  well-rotted 
manure. 

12.  Are  any  wires  interfering  with  your  tree 
either  by  swaying  or  by  electric  current?  Are 
there  any  gas  leaks?  If  so,  write  to  the  Shade 
Tree  Office,  City  Hall. 

Here  are  the  twelve  points  of  a good  street  tree. 
The  total  percentage  if  below  par  reflects  on  the 
man,  not  on  the  tree.  The  tree  always  does  its 
best.  Man  forgets  that  he  has  taken  it  out  of 
the  God-made  forest  where  it  could  and  did  care 
for  itself,  and  has  placed  it  in  a man-made  city 
where  it  is  dependent  on  man’s  oare  for  thrifty 
growth. 

Another  folder  is  designed  to  teach  con- 
tractors and  builders  the  importance  of 
preventing  injury  to  trees  by  building  op- 
erations. It  illustrates  the  type  of  guard 
that  should  be  placed  about  trees  during 
building  operations,  and  quotes  the  law  on 
the  protection  of  trees,  as  follows : 

Gentlemen: — We  invite  your  attention  to  certain 
provisions  ordained  by  the  City  for  the  protection 
of  street  trees  from  injury  arising  from1  or  by  rea- 
son of  building,  paving,  plumbing  and  similar  works, 
of  construction  and  repair. 

The  practice  of  piling  or  placing  material  against 
trees,  or  on,  or  in  the  open  spaces  around  them  is 
very  detrimental.  Also,  it  is  a violation  of  Section 
6 of  “An  Ordinance  relating  to  the  Protection, 
( Concluded  on  page  VIII . ) 
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LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  IN  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 


Judging  from  the  gradual  development 
of  the  pioneer  on  the  Western  plains  from 
poverty  to  wealth  and  culture,  the  art  of 
gardening  has  been  the  last  of  the  fine  arts 
to  attract  man.  Like  unto  the  immigrant 
himself,  the  arts  are  coming  from  the 
East,  bringing  with  them  thoughts  and 
ideas  of  other  lands,  which  though  often 
unfitted  climatically  and  otherwise  to  their 
new  environs,  may  in  spirit  be  woven  into 
the  American  landscape.  It  is  obvious  that 
a perfect  knowledge  of  climatic  conditions 
as  well  as  soil  temperature  is  essential  to 
the  successful  planning  of  landscape  work. 
One  often  hears  sympathy  expressed  for 
the  prairie  people  of  the  West  because  they 
cannot  enjoy  some  of  the  plants  so  en- 
joyable to  the  folks  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 
But  no  one  need  have  any  apprehension 
for  our  gardens.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
import  from  other  countries  coveted  plants 
of  distinctive  beauty  and  charm,  favored 
by  climatic  conditions  which  we  cannot 
produce  on  the  plains,  but  we  are  thereby 
all  the  more  fortunate  perhaps  in  that 
landscape  artists,  to  develop  the  parks  and 
gardens  of  the  prairies,  must  preserve  their 
individuality,  incorporating  many  good 
things  which  our  prairies  have  to  offer 
that  are  as  interesting  and  as  charming  as 
the  plants  that  are  foreign  grown. 

Who  will  question  the  beauty  of  the 
crabapple?  I dare  say  that  if  our  streets 
were  lined  with  crabapples,  as  the  streets 
of  Japan  are  lined  with  cherry  trees,  the 
prairie  towns  would  become  as  famous 
during  the  month  of  May  as  the  cities  of 
Japan  are  today.  There  is  nothing  more 
beautiful  than  the  native  hawthorns,  re- 
flecting, as  it  were,  the  horizontal  lines  of 
the  prairie  in  their  stratified  branches. 
Look  at  the  bluffs  in  early  May  along  the 
Illinois  River,  when  the  red  bud,  like  the 
strong  brush  of  the  painter,  has  thrown  a 
dash  of  deep  rose  over  them  and  down  in 
the  river  bottoms,  the  native  plum,  garbed 
in  the  most  delicate  dress  of  pure  white,  is 
awaiting  the  festival  of  Spring.  Who  does 
not  love  the  sumach,  with  its  poetic  foli- 
age, or  the  sheepberry,  dogwood  and  nu- 
merous other  plants  that  are  invaluable  to 
our  gardens  with  their  flowers  and  foliage? 
Is  there  anything  more  stately  than  the 
hard  maple  or  elm,  any  more  poetic  than 
the  birch?  We  have  trees  for  low-land 
landscapes  and  trees  for  the  hills.  We 
have  the  white  pine,  the  most  stately  of  all 
the  pines,  and  we  have  the  cedars,  the 
most  mystifying  and  sacred  of  all  the 
evergreens ; and  when  it  comes  to  flowers, 
those  of  us  who  know  the  prairies  and 
have  seen  them  ablaze  with  phlox,  girar- 
dias,  painted  cup,  shooting  star,  golden- 
rod,  aster  and  sunflowers,  can  we  ever 
forget  this  grandeur  of  acres  covered 
with  these  flowers ! Or  take  the  river  or 


brook  edged  with  flag,  loose  strife,  marsh- 
mallows, cattail,  grasses,  rushes;  is  there 
anything  more  beautiful?  Of  course,  these 
plants  fit  the  soil  and  are  a part  of  the  na- 
tive prairie  landscape.  For  our  gardens, 
is  there  anything  more  appropriate  or  more 
beautiful  than  the  plants  I have  just  men- 
tioned? And  there  are  many  others  just 
as  interesting  and  beautiful  for  our  land- 
scape composition. 

Then,  too,  when  the  number  of  varieties 
is  inadequate,  there  is  always  splendid  op- 
portunity for  the  nurseryman  and  the  gar- 
dener to  develop  new  varieties  from  the 
native  prairie  plants.  I can  assure  you 
that  there  will  be  sufficient  varieties,  even 
for  the  most  critical  and  extravagant 
mind,  and  a broad  field  for  the  creative 
gardener.  Let  us  consider,  for  a moment, 
the  formal  and  informal  gardens,  both  of 
which  have  their  place.  The  informal  gar- 
den, the  garden  of  intimacy  and  feeling,  of 
mysticism,  the  garden  of  democracy  and 
friendship,  the  garden  of  air  and  free- 
dom, with  no  restraint  and  no  formality, 
just  like  the  prairie  folks  themselves,  is 
the  garden  of  poetry,  of  music  and  of  lux- 
uriance. It  is  the  embodiment  of  health, 
beauty  and  harmony.  It  harbors  the  mys- 
ticism of  Ibsen  and  vibrates  with  the  com- 
position of  Wagner  or  Beethoven.  It  pro- 
duces the  best  setting  for  outdoor  play 
and  recreation  and  quiet  delight ; it  unites 
the  charm  of  youth  with  the  peaceful  bene- 
diction and  melody  of  declining  life.  The 
garden  should  not  be  a show  place,  a 
stilted  exhibition  of  flowers,  fountains, 
trees,  shrubs,  statuary,  or  anything  else 
that  might  be  introduced,  but  it  should  be  a 
place  of  play,  of  quiet,  a place  to  meditate, 
to  be  with  one’s  friends,  and  to  commune 
with  one’s  self  and  with  Nature.  It  is  a 
sacred  place,  where  the  outdoors  may  be 
enjoyed  to  the  fullest  measure,  thrilled 
with  the  song  of  birds,  vibrant  with  the  in- 
spiration of  noble  impressions,  and  com- 


J.  J.  Levison,  secretary  of  the  American 
Association  of  Park  Superintendents,  re- 
cently made  an  inspection  of  the  trees  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  delivered  a lecture  on 
“Tree  Problems  of  Syracuse’’  before  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  in 
that  city.  Mr.  Levison  declared  that  evi- 
dently a great  deal  of  fake  tree  doctoring 
has  been  done  in  Syracuse.  He  condemned 
the  practice  of  filling  cavities  with  cement, 
except  under  certain  conditions.  He  con- 
tinued: “Only  where  a cavity  is  small  and- 
so  situated  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
moisture  to  lodge  in  it,  and  if  the  disease 
can  be  absolutely  eliminated  by  chisel  and 
gouge,  it  may  be  advisable  to  use  cement. 
Where  a cover  of  tin  or  filling  of  cement 


municative  of  high  and  worthy  things ; 
like  unto  grand  opera  contrasted  with  vau- 
deville; not  a mere  exhibition  of  wealth, 
not  a garden  of  panoramic  view,  but  a 
place  of  secluded  spots,  of  subtle  beauty 
and  charm.  The  average  formal  garden 
expresses  wealth  and  artificial  life,  the  su- 
perficial only ; replete  in  its  lack  of  the 
real,  genuine,  exquisite  purpose  of  the  in- 
formal garden.  During  the  winter  months 
it  expresses  desolation  and  death,  while 
to  the  informal  garden  the  fantastic  charm 
of  winter  but  adds'  a different  form  of 
beauty.  The  formal  garden  has  been  ac- 
credited with  being  a society  garden,  “so- 
ciety” itself  being  formal ; but  “society”  is 
only  human,  and  life  out  of  doors  is  unre- 
strained, whether  enjoyed  by  the  poor  or 
the  rich,  and  additional  wealth  should  only 
be  a means  of  producing  the  most  in- 
formal, the  most  charming,  the  most  in- 
spiring of  gardens ! The  great  love  of  the 
American  people  for  out-of-doors  w ill 
eventually  tend  toward  a desire  for  com- 
plete informality  in  their  gardens.  They 
will  demand  something  that  does  not  be- 
come tiresome  and  monotonous,  something 
that  has  new  secrets  and  new  beauty  to 
unfold  and  reveal  when  Spring  returns 
each  year  with  renewed  life  and  warmth. 
In  their  approaching  informality,  the  gar- 
dens of  the  future  will  be  free  like  the 
plains.  The  prairie  itself  is  broken,  as  are 
the  stratified  cliffs  of  the  prairie  river  and 
the  stratified  clouds  of  the  horizon.  The 
prairie,  flat  as  it  may  seem,  is  relieved 
from  monotony  because  it  is  rolling.  Life, 
like  the  prairie  river,  flows  along  a wind- 
ing way,  beautiful  in  its  variety,  constant 
in  its  ever-changing  presentation  of  new 
scenes,  new  hopes,  and  some  renewed  and 
worthy  purpose.  We  should  profit  by  the 
great  lesson  of  the  informal  garden,  the 
free  and  rolling  prairie,  and  the  prairie 
river,  peaceful  and  sublime ! 

Chicago.  Jens  Jensen. 


has  been  placed,  without  eliminating  the 
microscopical  fibers  of  disease,  the  situation 
is  bound  to  be  worse  than  had  no  covering 
or  filling  been  done.”  Generally,  Mr.  Levi- 
son said,  the  trees  in  Syracuse  parks  are 
in  good  condition,  and  the  Park  Commis- 
sion deserves  praise  for  the  care  they  have 
received.  Then  he  added : 

“In  spite  of  the  criticisms  I have  made, 
Syracuse  has  a good  supply  of  trees  and 
they  are  well  worth  caring  for.  Of  course, 
there  is  a great  opportunity  for  planting. 
I was  surprised  that  there  are  school 
grounds  here  in  which  no  trees  have  been 
set  out.”  Syracuse  ought  to  have  a munic- 
ipal nursery  for  the  production  of  seed- 
lings, in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Levison. 
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VARYING  PROBLEMS  OF  CEMETERY  CARE 

An  address  before  the  New  England  Cemetery  Association,  by  Su- 
perintendent Fisher,  of  the  Walnut  Hills  Cemetery,  Brookline,  Mass. 


There  being  scarcely  two  cemeteries 
with  conditions  just  alike,  the  care  of  one 
would  not  be  suited  to  that  of  another ; 
for  instance,  a cemetery  where  driveways 
consist,  in  part  sand  and  soil,  the  amount 
of  labor  spent  in  destroying  weeds  must 
be  considerable,  while  .the  one  where  drive- 
ways consist  of  stone  and  binding  gravel 
there  is  little  to  do  in  the  line  of  weed 
destroying. 

It  is  the  few  and  not  the  many  ceme- 
teries which  are  favored  by  nature  with 
everything  to  do  with,  such  as  soil,  stone, 
binding  gravel  and  sand.  Those  which 
have  more  than  two  of  these  essentials  are 
fortunate. 

It  pays  well  for  all  cemeteries,  however 
situated,  to  surface  with  ' a deep  soil  ac- 
cording to  the  exposure  to  the  sun.  The 
interest  upon  the  cost  of  the  needed  extra 
soil  would  be  small  as  compared  with  cost 
of  water  required  to  offset  it  in  time  of 
drought.  This  is  applicable  to  the  village 
cemetery  as  well  as  that  of  the  city,  for, 
as  a general  thing,  soil  can  be  purchased 
at  prices  that  correspond  to  its  perpetual 
care  rates. 

The  old  method  of  cutting  off  limbs  of 
trees  some  two  or  more  inches  from  the 
trunk  or  from  larger  limbs  so  as  not  to 
impair  their  vitality  has  for  some  time 
been  considered  unnecessary,  and  the  bet- 
ter way  is  to  cut  close,  so  that  the  bark 
may  grow  over  the  scar  quickly,  leaving 
little  or  no  trace  of  a limb  having  been 
removed.  Scars  too  large  to  heal  over 
may  be  seen  in  some  cemeteries  where 
limbs  of  great  size  have  been  removed 
from  large  trees.  How  much  better,  in 
most  cases,  to  have  foreseen  that  and  re- 
moved the  limbs  when  the  scars  would 
have  been  smaller,  and  in  some  cases 
spared  the  annoyance  which  they  must 
have  caused.  When  it  is  evident  that  a 
limb  will  grow  to  be  a source  of  injury 
to  carriages  or  drivers  they  should  be  re- 
moved whole  small. 

Should  a stranger  notice  a considerable 
amount  of  dead  wood  in  the  trees,  would 
he  be  apt  to  think  that  the  superintendent 
was  to  blame  for  such  a condition?  Pos- 
sibly he  would  conclude  that  the  superin- 


tendent did  not  have  the  necessary  funds 
at  his  disposal  for  the  work,  and  in  pass- 
ing through  the  cemetery  he  sees  no  indica- 
tions of  shiftlessness  such  as  tools  or 
equipment  left  where  last  used,  he  would 
doubtless  be  correct  in  his  conclusions. 
What  would  be  true  concerning  the  trees 
would  be  true  concerning  any  unfinished 
work,  provided  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
done,  as  far  as  it  had  gone,  in  a workman- 
like manner.  Now,  suppose  this  stranger 
should  see  here  and  there  a monument 
whose  base  was  set  too  high,  either  out  of 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  monuments 
or  to  correspond  with  the  monuments  in 
the  vicinity,  or,  worst  of  all,  so  that  the 
foundation  can  be  seen,  would  he  not  be 
justified  in  thinking  that  the  superintendent 
lacked  something  beside  funds? 

That  time  should  have  passed  when  the 
foundation  should  be  brought  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  natural  grade,  regardless  of 
height  of  base  or  whether  it  be  in  a hill- 
side when  bases  should  be  thicker  than 
those  set  on  a flat.  All  things  being  equal, 
these  things  are  done  to  gratify  the  dealer 
who  wants  his  customer  to  see  all  that  he 
is  paying  for. 

The  writer  was  driving  through  a ceme- 
tery on  one  occasion,  two  years  ago,  and 
came  upon  two  men  about  to  place  a base 
of  a headstone  upon  a foundation.  It 
could  be  seen  that  the  turf  about  the  foun- 
dation had  not  been  removed.  After  sev- 
eral trials  of  tilting  the  base  and  remov- 
ing some  dirt  with  the  hands  it  appeared 
to  be  down  on  the  foundation,  but  not 
quite  satisfactory  as  to  level,  so  it  was 
again  tilted  back  and  held  by  one  of  the 
men  while  the  other  went  to  the  driveway 
and  procured  a double  handful  of  sand  or 
gravel  and  threw  some  of  it  under  the 
stone ; then  the  base  was  again  tried  with 
the  level  and  found  to  be  all  right  ap- 
parently, for  the  next  movement  was  the 
closing  in  of  the  turf  by  stamping  with 
the  feet  of  one  of  the  men  and  by  the  use 
of  a small  hammer  in  the  hands  of  the 
other.  Can  there  be  a superintendent  pres- 
ent who  thinks  this  the  proper  way  to  set 
a stone?  Certainly  not,  but  who  would 
venture  that  the  stone  was  not  better  with 


its  sand  or  gravel  shimming  than  it  would 
have  been  if  shimmed  with  worn-out  sec- 
tions from  bush  hammers  to  corrode  and 
be  likely  to  stain  the  stone  for  all  time. 
There  is  no  better  time  to  set  a stone 
properly  than  at  the  first  setting  of  it, 
and  the  most  satisfactory  results  seem  to 
be  where  cemetery  regulations  require  all 
such  work  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  su- 
perintendent, and  when  somebody  in  charge 
goes  to  the  lot  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
stone  and  removes  the  turf  on  all  sides 
of  the  foundation.  The  wider  the  space 
the  better,  for  it  facilitates  raising  the  de- 
pressed edges  with  the  edge  of  a spade, 
and  in  the  meantime  this  person  should  be 
prepared  to  give  information  concerning 
what  may  or  may  not  be  used  to  attach 
ropes  or  chains  to  and  the  course  to  follow 
in  gaining  the  foundation  and  also  prevent- 
ing unnecessary  injury  to  grass  or  other 
things.  For  instance,  to  place  boards  or 
planks 'under  the  ends  of  the  sides  to  pre- 
vent them  going  into  the  turf  when  the 
weight  comes  upon  them,  for  it  is  the  ex- 
ception for  a stonesetter  to  do  so  of  his 
own  accord.  So  long  as  the  conditions 
required  the  presence  of  the  person  in 
charge,  payment  for  such  service  should  be 
included  in  the  cost  of  the  foundation. 

If  the  grass  becomes  thin  in  some  places 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  other  reason 
why  the  lawn  should  be  spaded  up,  good 
results  have  been  obtained  without  disturb- 
ing the  surface  by  simply  sowing  some 
seed  upon  it,  preferably  when  the  ground  is 
open,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  March 
usually.  The  latter  part  of  August  is  gen- 
erally accepted  as  the  best  time  for  seed- 
ing down  upturned  soil,  as  weeds  are  less 
apt  to  follow  August,  seeding  than  they  are 
to  follow  spring  seeding. 

What  may  be  said  in  favor  or  disfavor 
of  the  lowering  device,  it  has  now  reached 
such  a degree  of  exellence  that  the  public 
demands  its  use.  Possibly  in  time  the  la- 
bor-saving device  for  filling  a grave  in  a 
minute  will  be  equipped  with  an  arrange- 
ment for  properly  tamping  the  filling,  so 
that  no  settling  will  take  place  for  years. 

Let  us  hope  the  public  will  not  demand 
this  filling  device  until  it  is  perfected  with 
the  tamping  attachment. 
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HOW  WOMEN  IMPROVED  a NEGLECTED  CEMETERY 


The  most  difficult  of  all  civic  work,  and 
requiring  the  most  tactful  management,  is 
the  redemption  and  beautifying  of  an  old 
cemetery,  and  this  has  been  the  work  of 
our  cemetery  association  for  six  years. 
Oakwood  is  a municipal  cemetery,  and  to 
our  mayor  and  commissioners  we  owe 
much  of  our  success,  as  they  have  given 
us  both  money  and  advice. 

Much  of  historic  interest  clings  around 
this  old  cemetery.  It  was  established 
when,  after  a struggle,  the  capital  of 
Texas  was  finally  located  at  Austin.  The 
population  then  consisted  of  a few  pioneer 


NEW  ENTRANCE  TO  OAKWOOD  CEMETERY,  AUSTIN,  TEX. 


OLD  ENTRANCE  TO  OAKWOOD  CEMETERY,  AUSTIN,  TEX. 


men  and  women  who  wisely  selected  the 
present  beautiful  grounds  for  a cemetery, 
and  when  they  buried  their  dead  they  went 
heavily  armed,  and  often  saw  the  red  sav- 
ages skulking  around  while  an  interment 
was  in  progress. 

There  were  no  landscape  architects  in 
those  days,  and  our  pioneers  laid  out  their 
cemetery,  as  was  the  custom  in  older 
states,  with  square  lots,  with  a walk 
around  each  lot,  resulting  in  an  inartistic 
development  and  a waste  of  ground.  When 
our  work  first  began,  Oakwood  was  a neg- 
lected, disreputable  mass  of  undergrowth, 
trash  and  overturned  headstones.  Our 
first  work  was  to  clear  and  clean  up.  We 
trimmed  trees,  reinstated  the  fallen  stones, 
filled  sunken  graves,  turned  the  quagmires 
into  good  roads,  and  did  judicious  plant- 
ing. The  new  granite  entrance  gate  is 
considered  the  finest  in  Texas.  It  consists 
of  four  great  granite  columns  surmounted 
with  classic  urns  and  flanked  with  curving 
walls  of  granite.  The  whole  structure  is 
characterized  by  massive  simplicity.  The 
old  gate  was  a whitewashed  wooden  affair, 
as  may  be  seen  from  one  of  the  illustra- 
tions. 

Ofir  desire  is  to  make  our  silent  city 
attractive,  to  assist  its  natural  beauty,  and 
create  an  atmosphere  restful  and  peaceful. 
Many  of  our  great  men  and  women  rest 
in  this  old  cemetery,  and  it  contains  many 
beautiful  vistas  and  views.  The  one  look- 
ing south  to  the  old  Beth  Israel  quarter  is 


quaintly  picturesque.  This  is  the  section 
where  the  pioneers  are  buried.  A time- 
worn old  monument  bears  this  inscription  : 
“United  in  life,  not  divided  in  death.” 
Two  friends  massacred  by  the  Indians  are 
buried  here.  Time  has  obliterated  the  in- 
scriptions on  many  old  stones,  but  many 
which  are  still  decipherable  are  quaint  and 
interesting. 


Recently  seventeen  acres  have  been  ad- 
ded to  Oakwood,  which  will  be  developed 
in  a modern  w'ay,  but  our  six  years’  work 
has  transformed  the  old  cemetery  and  we 
are  more  than  repaid.  What  we  have 
done,  others,  being  similarly  conditioned, 
can  do.  Bad  cemetery  conditions  can  be 
remedied  by  intelligent  effort. 

Austin,  Tex.  Mary  IT.  Mitchell. 

INTERESTING  SAVANNAH 
MEMORIAL. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  memorials 
in  historic  Bonaventure  Cemetery,  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  takes  the  form  of  a massive  gate 
or  square  arch,  which  looks  out  over  the 
lake,  and  is  surrounded  by  a picturesque 
growth  of  old  trees  festooned  with  Span- 
ish moss.  It  is  handsomely  carved  in  Geor- 
gia marble  and  stands  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Lawton  Square.  The  memorial  and  the 
curbing  of  the  square  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion are  of  Georgia  marble. 


LAWTON  MEMORIAL  GATE  IN  BONAVENTURE  CEMETERY,  SAVANNAH,  GA. 
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INTERESTING  SCULPTURED  PRIVATE  COLUMBARIUM 


The  Prehn  mausoleum,  lately  erected 
in  Cedar  Lawn  Cemetery,  Paterson,  N. 
J.,  is  in  several  respects  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  mausoleums  in  the 
country.  In  the  successful  use  of  the 
circular  form  of  construction,  in  the  re- 
markably effective  and  appealing  use  of 
sculpture  in  the  exterior  decorations,  and 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  utilitarian 
matter  of  ventilation  has  been  combined 
with  the  sculptures,  this  structure  prob- 
ably stands  unique  among  mausoleums. 

This  mausoleum,  or  private  columbar- 
ium, was  erected  to  hold  the  ashes  of  a 
little  child,  and  this  fact  has  been 
sculpturally  recorded  in  a series  of  beau- 
tifully wrought  panels  that  form  a frieze 
around  the  upper  part  of  the  structure. 
The  theme  of  the  frieze  is  that  of  the 
children  mourning  for  their  lost  play- 
mate. The  chubby  little  figures  have 
been  handled  in  a remarkably  appealing 
and  expressively  symbolic  manner,  and 
at  the  same  time  utilized  to  form  a 
rarely  decorative  and  harmonious  ele- 
ment of  the  exterior  construction. 

The  mausoleum  is  the  joint  work  of 
Henry  Bacon,  architect,  and  Karl  Bitter, 
sculptor,  of  New  York.  The  design  as 
a whole  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  classic  to  modern  feel- 
ing— not  a putting  of  new  wine  into  old 
bottles,  but  rather  a pouring  of  our  new 
wine  into  the  best  bottles  we  can  find, 
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PREHN  COLUMBARIUM,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
Karl  Bitter,  Sc.;  Henry  Bacon,  Arch. 


which  happen  to  be  very  old  ones,  and 
which  do  not  break  at  all  during  the 
ages.  This  mausoleum  takes  the  form 
of  a little  circular  temple,  about  ten 


feet  in  diameter,  in  the  center  of  which 
rises  a small  Greek  altar  in  which  are 
placed  the  ashes  of  the  child  to  whose 
memory  the  temple  is  erected.  The 
altar  is  constructed  of  dark  green  mar- 
ble and  is  crowned  by  a figure  of  a 
mourning  child  in  black  bronze;  with 
this  exception  the  entire  structure  is 
carved  in  Tennessee  marble,  by  Piccirilli 
Brothers  of  New  York.  Mr.  Bitter’s 
frieze  of  the  children  is  introduced  be- 
low the  architrave;  these  very  little  boys 
and  girls,  divided  into  panels  of  three 
each  and  skillfully  so  arranged  that  the 
central  figure  in  each  panel  is  the  most 
“displayed”  or  the  most  important,  lend 
a touch  of  pathos  to  their  purely  deco- 
rative function.  All  of  them  are  mourn- 
ing, some  are  weeping  openly;  each 
takes  his  share  in  bearing  the  contin- 
uous heavy  garland  which  runs  through 
the  whole  frieze.  Through  the  perfora- 
tions in  the  wall  behind  them  pass  all 
the  light  and  ventilation  for  the  interior 
of  the  temple. 

The  structure  is  8 feet  4^2  inches  in 
diameter  on  the  exterior  and  20  feet  8 
inches  high  from  grade  to  the  top  of  the 
finial.  On  the  interior  the  structure  is 
6 feet  4^2  inches  in  diameter  and  13  feet 
4^2  inches  high.  It  has  one  crypt  to 
accommodate  five  cinerary  urns.  The 
memorial  cost  $14,410,  exclusive  of  the 
sculpture. 


TWO  PANELS  OF  THE  FRIEZE  OF  MOURNING  CHILDREN  ON  PREHN  COLUMBARIUM. 
Karl  Bitter,  Sc. 
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ASKED  AND  ANSWERED 

An  exchange  of  experience  on  practical  matters  by  our  readers.  You 
are  invited  to  contribute  questions  and  answers  to  this  department 


Disposing  of  Leaves. 

It  has  been  my  practice  to  use  leaves 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  making  com- 
post, the  leaves  being  placed  in  large  pens 
and  allowed  to  rot  for  a number  of  years. 
Leaf  mould  is  extremely  valuable  in  hot- 
house work  and  forms  a source  of  supply 
of  humus  which  is  comparatively  inex- 
pensive and  exceedingly  easy  to  mix  with 
other  soil  compounds.  I have  also  used 
leaves  to  a great  extent  in  mixing  with 
stable  manure  and  other  fertilizing  agents 
to  form  top  dressing  compost  for  lawns 
and  perennial  gardens.  Leaves  form  an 
exceedingly  valuable  mulch  when  raked 
into  shrubbery  plantings  and  allowed  to 
remain  and  rot.  Altogether  they  form  a 
crop  of  great  value  and  should  be  used  in 
ways  outlined  rather  than  be  burned  or 
carted  away  to  the  city  dump. 

M.  H.  West, 
Landscape  Architect. 

Chicago,  111. 

Concrete  Cemetery  Fences. 

The  Maple  Grove  Cemetery  Co.  wants 
to  build  a new  fence  and  entrance  to  and 
along  the  front  of  the  cemetery.  We  are 
much  inclined  to  build  it  of  cement  con- 
struction, and  I write  this  to  ask  if  you 
have  any-  plans  or  photographs  of  cement 
cemetery  fences. 

Any  information  you  could  give  us  along 
these  lines  would  be  very  thankfully  re- 
ceived. Of  course,  we  are  somewhat  lim- 
ited for  funds  and  are  looking  for  some- 
thing durable,  that  will  not  cost  too  much. 

H.  V.  Brown, 

Sec.  Maple  Grove  Cemetery  Co. 

Milford,  111. 

I do  not  know  of  any  cemetery  that  is 
inclosed  with  a concrete  fence,  although  it 
is  perfectly  practicable,  as  cheap  as  iron 
and,  of  course,  more  durable  and  can  be 
made  very  artistic.  There  are  many  other 
grounds  inclosed  with  concrete  fences  and 
several  methods  have  been  employed.  The 
one  most  commonly  used  is  to  cast  the 
posts  about  eight  feet  apart  and  connect 


ORNAMENTAL  CONCRETE  FENCE  IN 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


them  at  the  top  and  bottom  with  a stout 
iron  rod.  To  this  rod  wire  lath  is  at- 
tached and  plastered  with  cement  on  both 
sides.  Another  method  is  to  construct  the 
posts  with  pier  moulds,  making  a hollow 
block  post.  On  two  sides  of  this  block  a 
groove  is  cast.  The  panels  are  cast  in  the 
form  of  slabs  on  platforms,  close  to  the 
spot  where  the  finished  fence  is  to  stand. 
These  slabs  are  set  up  on  edge  and  put 
into  the  grooves  mentioned  before.  In  set- 
ting up  a fence  of  this  kind  the  post  and 
slab  are  set  up  alternately.  This  method 
allows  of  considerable  ornamentation  in 
the  panel  work. 

Bellett  Lawson,  Jr., 
Supt.  Elmwood  Cemetery. 

River  Grove,  111. 

To  surround  a cemetery  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  your  correspondent  will  want  a solid 
wall.  Such  walls  have  been  satisfactorily 
built  of  concrete  block,  as  is  shown  in  the 
illustration  of  an  article  from  Concrete, 
which  I am  sending  you.  Walls  of  lighter 
construction,  although  very  durable,  may 
be  built  of  expanded  metal  and  stucco 
mesh,  like  the  wall  of  a stucco  house,  or 
a hollow  wall,  with  thin  slabs  on  each 
side,  may  be  built  with  the  Van  Guilder 
hollow  wall  machine,  made  by  the  Van 
Guilder  Hollow  Wall  Co.,  728  Chamber 
of  Commerce  building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Harvey  Whipple, 
Associate  Editor  Concrete. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

The  February  (1912)  issue  of  Concrete 
Cement  Age,  published  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
has  an  article  describing  the  building  of  a 
concrete  fence,  from  which  we  quote  as 
follows : 

“Something  elaborate  in  fence  construc- 
tion is  shown  on  this  page  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Universal  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co.  This  is  a fence  surrounding  the 
home  of  F.  W.  Clifford,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
The  design  is  by  Harry  W.  Jones,  archi- 
tect, and  the  fence  was  built  by  the  Na- 
tional Stone  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  The 
lower  part  of  the  fence  and  the  pillars  are 
of  concrete  block  cast  with  a rough 
grained  surface,  laid  in  cement  mortar 
with  poined  joints.  The  upper  part  is  cast 
in  a special  pattern  and  there  was  no  at- 
tempt at  surfacing  after  the  pieces  left 
the  molds. 

“Particular  attention  is  called  to  a view 
of  a long  line  of  fence  on  the  Barber  es- 
tate. This  is  built  of  reinforced  concrete 
posts  with  slots  in  the  sides  to  receive  the 
reinforced  concrete  rails.  A view  of  a 
small  section  of  the  fence  reproduced  on 
this  page  gives  an  idea  of  the  pattern  of 
construction.  This  fence  of  posts  and  rails 
was  designed  by  S.  H.  Wightman,  when 


he  was  in  charge  of  the  O.  C.  Barber 
block  plant  at  Barberton.  Mr.  Barber  was 
considering  the  erection  of  several  miles 
of  wire  fence  on  his  farm,  and  Mr.  Wight- 
man persuaded  him,  by  means  of  a model 
of  a section  of  the  proposed  fence  of  con- 
crete, to  use  concrete.  Mr.  Barber  built 
five  and  one-half  miles  of  this  concrete 
fence.  In  casting  the  30,000  rails  which 
they  used,  only  four  molds  were  employed. 
The  rails  are  2 inches  by  10  inches  by  8 
feet  7j4  inches.  Only  two  wooden  molds 
were  required  for  the  posts.  The  posts 
are  8 Inches  by  10  inches  by  8 feet.  The 


UPPER  PICTURE:  CROSS  SECTION  OF 
POST  AND  CAP  FOR  POST.  LOWER 
PICTURE:  ELEVATION  OF  FENCE. 


post  caps  were  cast  in  gang  molds.  An 
idea  of  what  this  fence  will  cost  in  almost 
any  locality  may  be  gained  from  the  in- 
formation supplied  by  Mr.  Wightman,  as 
follows :, 

“Labor  for  molding  the  rails  cost  $1.90 
per  day  and  $1.75  for  a helper.  Forty  rails 
a day  were  cast  by  each  team.  The  caps 
were  made  by  piece  work  and  cost  2 J4 
cents  each  for  molding. 

“Thirty  posts  a day  were  made  by  a 
molder  at  $2.50  per  day  and  a helper  at 
$1.75.  The  rails  are  reinforced  with  two 
j4-inch  twisted  Franklin  bars,  and  stood 
2,363'  pounds  uniform  non-binding  load 
when  laid  flat,  resting  at  each  end  on  a 
block  1 inch  high.  Under  this  test  the  post 
did  not  break,  but  sagged  until  the  center 
touched  the  floor,  when  loading  was 
stopped. 

“The  cost  of  the  fence,  per  running  foot, 
piled  in  the  yard,  was  28  cents.  All  pieces 
are  faced  light  gray  and  thoroughly  wa- 
terproofed. 

“The  work  of  building  the  fence  was 
done  by  a crew  of  15  men  at  $1.75  per  day 
each,  with  one  team  of  horses  and  a fore- 
man at  $2.75  a day.  Mr.  Wightman  is  of 
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the  opinion  that  the  work  would  have  been 
done  more  economically  if  a better  fore- 
man at  a higher  price  had  been  employed. 
This  gang  of  sixteen  men  erected  280  feet 
of  fence  per  day  at  a cost  of  15  cents  per 
foot,  making  the  total  cost  of  the  fence  43 
cents  per  foot — erecting  the  five  and  one- 
half  miles  for  $12,487.20. 

“Posts  were  set  38  inches  in  the  ground 
and  filled  in  around  the  base  with  a con- 
crete mixture  of  gravel  and  sand,  using 
one-third  of  a bag  of  cement  in  setting 
one  post.  Mr.  Wightman  calls  attention 
to  one  error  in  construction.  In  putting 
in  spacers  after  setting  the  rails  in  the 
slots,  wooden  spacers  were  left  in  and 
plastered  over  instead  of  putting  in  wood- 


An  association  of  grave  gardeners  has 
been  organized  in  Philadelphia.  The  rea- 
son for  its  organization  seems  to  lie  in 
the  action  of  the  management  of  Mount 
Peace  Cemetery  barring  from  the  burial 
grounds  some  fifty  men  who  for  years  had 
been  employed  by  plot  owners  to  take 
care  of  certain  graves.  The  men  are  said 
to  be  backed  in  their  fight  by  more  than 
300  families  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  management.  Injunction  proceedings 
have  been  commenced  in  the  Common 
Pleas  Court. 

The  Lithuanian  speaking  people  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  have  asked  of  the  Se- 
lectmen what  steps  they  will  have  to  take 
to  establish  a Lithuanian  cemetery  within 
the  limits  of  Worcester.  If  permission  to 
establish  the  cemetery  is  granted,  about 
fifty  acres  of  land  will  be  bought  for  the 
purpose. 

Plans  looking  toward  a permanent  en- 
dowment fund  for  the  perpetual  care  of 
Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  were 
recently  made  at  a meeting  of  the  Oak  Hill 
Memorial  Association.  The  proposition  is 
for  an  organization  of  men  and  women  in- 
terested in  Oak  Hill  to  raise  an  endow- 
ment fund  to  be  administered  by  a board 
of  trustees  in  the  best  way  possible  to 
maintain  Oak  Hill  Cemetery. 

The  following  are  some  or  the  rules  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  St.  Joseph’s  Cem- 
etery Association  of  Appleton,  Wis. : Per- 
sons buying  a single  grave  in  the  cemetery 
cannot  erect  a headstone  or  marker  larger 
than  eight  inches  in  thickness  and  project- 
ing not  more  than  twelve  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  the  marker  must  not  be  placed- 
in  a socket.  Two  persons  buying  a lot 
together  will  not  be  allowed  to  erect  more 
than  one  monument.  No  stone  can  be 
erected  in  the  cemetery  without  first  get- 


en  spacers  temporarily,  and  filling  the  slot 
with  concrete  mortar.  A cross-section  of 
a post  is  like  the  letter  ‘H,’  which  is  8 
inches  across  the  top  and  base  and  10 
inches  in  height.  The  10-inch  dimension 
of  the  post  lies  in  the  direction  of  the 
fence.  In  each  corner,  or  in  the  end  of 
each  arm  of  the  ‘LI,’  forming  slots  on  each 
side,  is  a bar  of  %-inch  twisted  steel.  The 
fence,  as  erected,  is  5 feet  2 inches  high. 
The  uppermost  of  the  four  rails,  which  are 
6^2  feet  apart,  projects  above  the  post,  and 
the  concrete  caps  have  slots  in  them  which 
fit  over  the  projecting  edge  of  the  rail. 
In  going  up  and  down  grades,  posts  were 
set  erect.  The  rails  were  mitered  at  the 
ends  to  conform  to  the  angle  at  which  the 
fence  lay  on  the  slope.” 


ting  a permit  from  the  superintendent  or 
secretary  of  the  association. 

In  the  civil  section  of  the  District  Court, 
Shreveport,  La.,  an  injunction  without 
damages  was  denied  against  the  city  of 
Shreveport,  which  was  filed  by  St.  Jo- 
seph’s Catholic  Cemetery  Association.  The 
injunction  suit  was  filed  with  a view  of 
preventing  the  sale  of  a part  of  the  cem- 
etery property  by  the  city  in  satisfaction 
of  the  paving  assessment  levied  against 
same.  Judgment  was  rendered  for  the  city 
enforcing  the  lien  and  ordering  the  sale 
of  the  property.  The  cemetery  association 
claimed  that  the  property  was  exempt  from 
taxation,  mortgage  and  sale  and  seizure. 

A petition  was  recently  filed  in  the 
County  Court  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Ed- 
wardsville,  111.,  praying  that  proper  steps 
may  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
the  Lusk  Cemetery  tract  for  a public  ceme- 
tery park.  The  petition  recited  that  the  tract 
of  ground  known  as  the  Lusk  Cemetery  was 
the  first  public  burial  ground  in  this  vi- 
cinity, and  that  nearly  all  of  the  old  set- 
tlers and  original  inhabitants  were  buried 
there,  and  that  by  reason  of  this  historical 
and  sentimental  association  the  public  is 
interested  in  this  tract  of  ground.  No 
burials  have  been  made  in  it  for  twenty 
years. 

With  the  acquiring  of  Druid  Ridge 
Cemetery,  Baltimore,  Md.,  which  has  been 
purchased  by  Frank  Primrose  and  others 
on  behalf  of  the  Loudon  Park  Cemetery 
Co.,  the  latter  will  have  under  its  man- 
agement the  largest  cemetery  property  in 
the  United  States.  Druid  Ridge  contains 
200  acres  and  Loudon  Park  320  acres. 
Druid  Ridge  was  sold  by  the  receivers  and 
was  purchased  by  the  Loudon  Park  Co. 
for  $220,000.  The  property -is  subject  to  a 
mortgage  of  $15,000.  According  to  the  or- 


der of  the  Circuit  Court  for  Baltimore 
County,  $40,000  of  the  purchase  price  is 
to  be  set  aside  for  taking  care  of  the  lots 
sold  before  the  receivership  was  declared. 
It  is  said  that  improvements  will  at  once 
start  on  Druid  Ridge. 

The  total  valuation  of  the  Swedish  Cem- 
etery, of  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  $33,872.30. 
During  the  twenty-five  years  the  ceme- 
tery has  been  in  existence  4,105  Scandi- 
navians have  been  buried  there. 

A corporation  has  been  formed  and  plans 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Al- 
bany for  the  control  and  management  of 
one  of  the  oldest  cemeteries  in  the  state. 
It  consists  of  one-half  acre  of  land,  two 
miles  northeast  of  Castile,  N.  Y.,  and  is 
known  as  the  Gardeau  burying  ground.  The 
last  transfer  of  this  property  was  made  by 
Henry  Goodrich  to  trustees  on  May  2, 
1837.  At  that  time  the  property  was  lo- 
cated in  Genesee  County,  as  Wyoming 
County  was  not  formed  until  a later  date. 
A hamlet  known  as  Gardeau,  on  the  old 
Indian  reservation,  was  a half  mile  from 
the  cemetery,  and  at  that  time  was  one  of 
the  leading  trading  posts  for  the  early 
settlers  along  the  Genesee  River.  Burials 
were  made  in  the  plot  as  early  as  1825 
and  have  continued  until  the  present  time. 
The  association  will  take  charge  of  this 
historic  cemetery  and  carry  out  some  im- 
provements. 

The  trustees  of  the  Union  Cemetery, 
Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  will  make  many  im- 
provements. The  fourteen  acres  added 
some  years  ago  will  be  laid  out  by  a land- 
scape architect.  It  is  proposed  to  rebuild 
the  bridge  across  Musconetcong  Creek. 

In  November  last  the  trustees  of  the 
Camp  Creek  Cemetery,  Macomb,  111.,  de- 
cided to  raise  a fund,  to  be  held  in  trust, 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  cemetery.  The  appeal 
to  lot  holders  resulted  in  a subscription  of 
some  $1,730,  a great  satisfaction  to  the 
trustees. 

The  Mt.  Calvary  Cemetery  Association 
of  Cedar  Rapids,,  la.,  has  decided  to  open 
a downtown  office  for  the  accommodation 
of  those  desiring  to  transact  business. 
Since  the  year  of  the  association’s  incor- 
poration, 1909,  great  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  cemetery  and  in  its 
business  arrangements. 

Under  the  care  of  its  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, some  of  them  ladies,  Oakwood  Cem- 
etery, Somers,  Wis.,  considerable  improve- 
ment work  was  done  last  year.  At  its  last 
meeting  an  assessment  of  a dollar  a lot 
was  made  for  the  care  and  improvement 
fund  of  the  cemetery. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  a new  chapel 
to  be  erected  in  the  city  cemetery  have 
been  prepared  by  F.  H.  Kemp,  architect. 

Work  on  the  cemetery  at  El  Dorado, 
Ark.,  is  progressing  favorably. 

Since  George  Tod’s  death,  work  has 
been  going  steadily  forward  on  his  project 
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of  turning  the  Tod  homestead,  Youngs- 
town, O.,  into  a park-like  cemetery.  The 
sum  of  $400,000  has  been  spent  in  laying 
out  and  beautifying  the  grounds,  and  200 
burials  have  already  been  made  there. 
Plans  have  been  outlined  by  the  trustees 
which  will  take  years  to  cousummate. 
Geo.  Tod  left  a tract  of  260  acres  to  be 
divided  into  a cemetery  and  park,  and  the 
cemetery  covers  150  acres  of  the  higher 
ground.  All  the  money  received  from  the 
sale  of  lots  is  to  be  put  back  with  the 
cemetery  for  its  perpetual  maintenance  and 
improvements.  Thirty-three  acres  are  now 
being  improved. 

Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Urbana,  111.,  is  to 
have  an  Italian  garden  in  the  lower  part 
and  to  he  improved  under  expert  advice. 

It  is  promised  that  the  new  Evergreen 
Cemetery,  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  state.  The  tract  is  240 
acres  in  area,  located  on  the  Preston  street 
road,  just  heyond  Audubon  Park.  The  plans 
for  the  entrance  gates  and  buildings  are 
well  under  way,  and  the  planting  schemes 
will  have  attention  just  as  soon  as  spring 
opens.  It  is  reported  that  the  cemetery 
will  be  open  for  burials  in  the  summer. 

Oakland  Cemetery,  Iowa  City,  la.,  is 
calling  for  enlargement,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Grounds  and  Buildings  of 
the  City  Council  has  been  instructed  to 
take  the  matter  up. 

Articles  of  incorporation  were  recently 
granted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
Springfield,  111.,  to  the  Leroy  Cemetery 
Association  of  Leroy ; incorporators,  F. 
W.  Wertner,  O.  P.  Evans  and  O.  L.  Evans. 

The  Estabrook  Cemetery  Association, 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  has  filed  articles  of 
incorporation  with  the  register  of  deeds. 
The  officers  are:  Henry  P.  Glasow,  presi- 
dent; E.  H.  Jens,  secretary;  Charles 
Froehling,  treasurer. 

An  ordinance  granting  a franchise  for  a 
cemetery  to  the  Riverside  Land  Co.  was 
filed  last  month  at  Spokane,  Wash.  A plat 
of  the  proposed  cemetery  is  filed  with  the 
ordinance;  it  will  be  located  a little  to  the 
north  of  the  point  at  which  Hangman 
Creek  flows  into  the  Spokane  River  and 
will  run  west  to  the  county  road  sep- 
arating it  from  Greenwood  Cemetery. 

The  Forest  Cemetery  Association,  of 
Olympia,  Wash.,  has  sold  its  cemetery  to 
the  Mt.  Tabor  Cemetery  Association  of 
Thurston  County,  which  was  organized 
recently. 

The  commissioner  of  Ogden,  Utah,  has 
recommended  that  the  city  plat  a new  cem- 
etery ; the  city  cemetery  is  too  near  the 
business  districts,  and  new  grounds  should 
be  platted  farther  out.  The  receipts  from 
all  sources  for  the  cemetery  were  $3,477.50, 
of  which  $2,450  was  for  sale  of  lots.  The 
cemetery  requires  much  work  to  keep  it  up. 

The  members  of  St.  Mary’s  parish,  Put- 
nam, Conn.,  have  been  advised  that  addi- 
tional land  must  be  provided.  St.  Mary’s 


Cemetery  has  been  in  use  for  many  years 
and  very  little  ground  remains  unoccupied. 

A new  cemetery  association  has  been  in- 
corporated for  Waco,  Tex.,  capitalized  with 
$40,000.  Some  sixty-eight  acres  of  land 
has  been  secured  close  to  Oakwood  Cem- 
etery. The  charter  was  granted  to  C.  J. 
Glover,  Sr.,  Allan  D.  Sanford  and  W.  H. 
Foster. 

A new  cemetery  and  a public  crematory, 
embracing  218  acres  of  land  and  situated 
four  miles  from  the  center  of  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  is  to  be  established.  A charter 
has  been  applied  for  the  Roseland  Ceme- 
tery Association,  with  a capital  stock  of 
$70,000.  The  incorporators  are  W.  B. 
Mitchell,  S.  C.  Bechtel,  B.  M.  Hixson  and 
Will  A.  Morriss.  The  property  is  known 
as  the  old  Mitchell  tract,  on  which  there 
is  an  artesian  well.  A street  car  line  now 
runs  to  within  half  a mile  of  the  land. 

PERSONAL. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Turner,  su- 
perintendent of  Roselawn'  Cemetery,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  will,  we  are  sure,  be  glad  to 
participate  with  us  in 
the  pleasure  which 
the  following  notice 
affords : “Mr.  and 

Mrs.  O.  J.  Nevins,  of 
Northampton,  Mass., 
announce  the  engage- 
ment of  their  daugh- 
ter, Bertha  M.  Ne- 
vins, of  Salem,  Mass., 
to  H.  M.  Turner,  su- 
perintendent of  Rose 
Lawn  Cemetery,  St. 

Paul,  Minn.  The  wed- 
ding will  take  place 
in  March.” 


Mr.  John  L.  RoBards,  treasurer  and 
secretary  of  the  Mt.  Olivet  Cemetery  As- 
sociation, Hannibal,  Mo.,  had  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  citizens  of  Hannibal  to  devise 
the  ways  and  means  of  securing  a monu- 
ment to  Mark  Twain.  He  originated  the 
method  of  Missouri  state  appropriation  for 
the  money  and  drafted  the  bill  for  the 
purpose.  The  bill  was  passed  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote.  Mr.  RoBars  writes  that 
it  was  a labor  of  love,  as  Mark  Twain  and 
he  were  friends  since  1843. 

H.  J.  Smith,  the  dealer  in  boughs,  ever- 
greens and  ferns  for  cemetery  use,  at 
Hinsdale,  Mass.,  wishes  to  inform  his 
patrons  that  he  is  not  in  the  quarantined 
gypsy  moth  section.  No  moths,  gypsy  or 
brown-tailed,  have  been  found  in  Hinsdale. 

In  our  January  issue,  in  the  description 
on  page  284  of  the  front  page  illustration, 
the  entrance  gates  to  Highland  Cemetery, 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  credit  for  the  gift,  it  ap- 
pears, should  be  given  to  Mrs,  Lois  Leetch. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  of  Ovid,  Mich.,  a 
nephew  of  the  lady,  kindly  advises  us  of 
the  error. 


The  North  Eastern  Forestry  Co. 

“We  Raise  Our  Own  Trees” 

OUR  surplus  stock  for  spring  delivery  includes 
millions  of  Seedling  and  Transplanted  conifers. 

If  you  want  nursery  stock  of  HIGHEST  QUAL- 
ITY at  LOWEST  PRICES,  write  at  once. 

We  recommend  our  beech  seedlings  for  under- 
planting.  Catalog  sent  on  request. 

The  North  Eastern  Forestry  Co. 

New  Haven  ::  Connecticut 
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WEED  KILLER 

THE  VERY  NEWEST  AND  QUICKEST  METHOD  OF  DESTROYING  WEEDS 
GRASS  AND  OTHER  GROWTH  IN  GARDEN  WALKS,  GUTTERS 
TENNIS  COURTS,  DRIVEWAYS,  ETC. 

^ HIS  fluid  absolutely  destroys  all  weeds  and  other  growth  wherever 
fl  ^ applied,  and  its  effect  on  the  ground  prevents  the  growth  of  fresh 
ones  for  a year  and  thus  saves  a great  deal  of  time  and  labor,  as  no 
cutting,  hoeing  or  hauling  away  of  the  weed  is  required. 

We  manufacture  the  strongest  line  of  DISINFECTANTS  on  the  market 

PINO-LYPTOL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

457  WEST  26th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 
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TOPICAL  INDEX  to  OUTDOOR  LITERATURE 

An  Index  to  articles  on  Gardening,  Forestry,  Park,  Cemetery  and  Civic  Im- 
provement and  kindred  subjects  in  leading  general  and  special  magazines 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  any  magazine  or  periodical  at  club  rates  with 
Park  and  Cemetery.  Publications  in  which  articles  appear  are  listed  below,  and 
referred  to  by  abbreviations,  thus  S.  L.  8:67-8,  Feb.  09,  means:  Suburban  Life,  vol. 
S,  pages  67-8,  February,  1909. 

Single  copies  should  be  ordered  direct  from  the  publications  at  addresses  given  below 


PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  USED 


American  Botanist,  Joliet,  111.  (A.  B.), 
75c  year;  20c  copy. 

American  City,  The,  (Am.  C.),  New 
York,  $2.00  year;  25c  copy;  back  numbers, 
25c. 

American  Florist,  Chicago  (A.  F.),  $1.00 
year;  5c  copy. 

American  Homes  and  Gardens,  New  York 
(A.  H.  G.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Architectural  Record,  New  York  (Arch. 
Rec.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Art  and  Progress  (A.  & P.),  Washington, 

D.  C.;  $1.50  year;  single  copy  15c. 

Canadian  Florist,  The,  Peterboro,  Ont., 
Can.  (C.  F.),  $1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Country  Life  in  America,  New  York  City 
(C.  L.  A.),  $4.00  year;  single  copy,  35c. 

Country  Gentleman,  Philadelphia,  (C.  G.), 
$1.50  year;  20c  copy. 

Century  Magazine,  New  York  City 
(Cent.),  $4.00  year;  35c  copy. 

Chautauquan,  The,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
(Chaut.),  $2.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Craftsman,  The,  New  York  City  (Cr.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Embalmers’  Monthly,  Chicago  (E.  M.), 
$1.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Fern  Bulletin,  Joliet,  111.  (F.  B.),  75c 

year;  20c  copy. 

Florists'  Exchange,  New  York  City  (F. 

E. ),  $1.00;  single  copy,  5c. 

Florists’  Review,  Chicago  (F.  R.),  $1.00 
year;  5c  copy. 

Fruit  Grower  (F.  G.),  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
$1.00  a year;  10c  copy. 


Civic  Improvements,  Home  Grounds. 

Civic  Fountains  and  Water  Supply,  by 
Frank  Koester.  Tllust.  Am.  C.  8:3-10. 
January,  1913. 

Shade  Tree  Problem  of  Cities;  Some 
Methods  of  Solution,  by  Henry  N.  Castle. 
Illust.  Am.  C.  8:48-50.  January,  1913. 

Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Children’s  Gardens.  House  Beautiful, 
33;  sup.  26.  January,  1913. 

Color  Combinations  in  Flowers,  by  G. 
B Clark.  Illust.  House  Beautiful.  33:58-9. 
City,  New  York. 

Garden  City  Idea  the  World  Over,  by 
E.  Matson.  Illust.  Cr.  23:420-31.  Jan- 
uary, 1913. 

Garden  Protection  in  Winter,  by  M.  R. 
Conover.  House  Beautiful.  33 :33-62.  Jan- 
uary, 1913. 

Garden  and  Terraces  at  the  Hill,  Hamp- 
stead Heath.  Photographs.  International 
Studio.  48:208-16.  January,  1913. 

Parks,  Cemeteries,  Public  Grounds. 

Cemetery,  the  New,  in  Rastock-Dame- 
row,  by  W.  Lensenberg.  Illust.  G.  K. 
(’German).  15:4-8.  January,  1913. 

Highway,  Coast  to  Coast,  by  L.  Ship- 
ley.  Illust.  Collier’s  Weekly,  New  York. 
50:  sup.  31.  January  11,  1913. 

Playgrounds,  Famous.  Illust.  By  S.  S. 


Gardener’s  Chronicle  of  America,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  (G.  C.  A.),  $1.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  (G. 
M.),  $1.50  year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Gartenkunst,  die,  Frankfurt,  Germany 
(German),  G.  K.,  $4.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Good  Roads,  New  York  (G.  R. ),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Horticulture,  Boston  (Hort.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy  5c. 

House  Beautiful  (H.  B.),  Chicago;  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

House  and  Garden,  Philadelphia  (H.  G.), 
$5.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Independent,  The,  New  York  (Ind.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Landscape  Architecture  (L.  A.),  Harris- 
burg, Pa.;  $2.00  year;  50c  copy. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist,  Minneapolis 
(M.  IT.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Moeller’s  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeitung,  Er- 
furt, Germany,  (German),  M.  D.  G.,  $3.00 
year;  10c  copy. 

Monumental  News,  Chicago  (M.  N.), 

$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

National  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(N.  N.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Revue  Horticole,  Paris  (Rev.  Hort.), 
French,  $4.50  year;  50c  copy. 

Scientific  American,  New  York  (Sci.  Am.), 
$3.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Suburban  Life,  New  York  (S.  L.),  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 


Weber.  Scribner’s  Magazine  53 :63-70. 
January,  1913. 

Playground  Problem  in  New  York,  by 
M.  E.  Macomber,  Chautauquan,  New  York. 
69:139-40.  January,  1913. 

Roadways  of  the  World’s  Capitals,  by 
W.  Hale.  Illust.  Colliers  Weekly.  50: 
sup.  9.  January  11,  1913. 

Roads : Third  American  Good  Roads 

Congress.  G.  R.  M.,  43:4-58.  January  4, 
1913. 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

Etherizing  Plants.  House  Beautiful. 
33:  sup.  24.  January,  1913. 

Flora,  Manual,  of  Egypt,  by  R.  Musch- 
ler.  Science,  New  York.  36:866-7.  De- 
cember 20,  1912. 

Forest  Fires,  New  Information  on.  Sci. 
Am.  107 :560.  December  28,  1912. 

Forest  Products  of  the  United  States ; 
the  economic  value  of.  our  trees.  Sci.  Am. 
Sup.  75:14-6  January  4,  1913. 

Insect  Metal  Borers.  A.  H.  G.  10:  sup. 
4.  January,  1913. 

Insects  Contributing  to  the  Control  of 
the  Chestnut  Blight  Disease.  Science,  New 
York.  36:825.  December  13,  1912. 

Shrubs  for  Winter  Flowering.  House 
Beautiful.  33 : sup.  22.  January,  1913. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  as  Architectural  Ma- 
terials. Arch.  Rec.  32 :583-4.  December, 
1912. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

The  twenty-third  annual  report  for  the 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden  for  1911  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  the  reports  of  the  di- 
rector and  the  officers  of  the  board,  the 
following  valuable  scientific  papers : A 
study  of  the  problem  of  water  absorption, 
by  Louis  Otto  Kunkel ; A consideration  of 
the  physiology  and  life  history  of  a para- 
sitic Botrytis  on  pepper  and  lettuce,  by 
George  L.  Peltier ; Biometric  data  on  the 
inflorescence  and  fruit  of  Crinum  Longi- 
folium,  by  J.  Arthur  Harris;  The  relation 
between  the  density  of  cell  saps  and  the 
freezing  points  of  leaves,  by  William 
Woodward  Ohlweiler  ; A monograph  of  the 
North  American  Usneacese,  by  R.  Heber 
Howe,  Jr.;  The  effect  of  toluol  and  CS2 
upon  the  micro-flora  and  fauna  of  the  soil, 
by  P.  L.  Gainey ; The  relation  of  algae  to 
dissolved  oxygen  and  carbondioxide,  with 
special  reference  to  carbonates,  by  Charles 
Oscar  Chambers. 

Annual  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  Michigan  for  1911-12;  com- 
plete data  on  work  of  the  board  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  and  many 
valuable  experiment  station  bulletins ; 
bound  in  cloth,  607  pages.  Addison  V. 
Brown,  Lansing,  Mich.,  secretary. 

“Small  Gardens  for  Small  Folks,”  by 
Edith  L.  Fullerton,  written  for  and  dis- 
tributed by  W.  Atlec  Burpee  & Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Salem  City 
Plans  Commission,  Salem,  Mass.,  is  a val- 
uable study  of  ways  and  means  for  every 
phase  of  city  improvement  and  city  beau- 
tification, prepared  by  Harlan  P.  Kelsey, 
the  well-known  landscape  architect  of  Sa- 
lem ; profusely  illustrated. 

“Garden  and  Farm  Almanac,”  a prac- 
tical manual  of  gardening  and  farming, 
filled  with  many  useful  hints  and  matters 
for  reference;  illustrated;  248  pages.  Pub- 
lished by  Doubleday,  Page  & Co. 

CATALOGS  RECEIVED:  “Everything 
for  the  Garden,”  Peter  Henderson  & Co., 
New  York  City;  Maloney  Bros.  & Wells, 
nurseries,  Danville,  N.  Y. ; Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; Arthur  Cowee, 
gladiolus  specialist,  Berlin,  N.  Y. ; Coiled 
Spring  Fence  Co.,  Winchester,  Ind. ; Ralph 
E.  Huntington,  nursery  stock,.  Painesville, 
O. ; “Floral  Guide,”  Conard  & Jones  Co., 
West  Grove,  Pa. ; Richland  Nurseries, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PUBLISHER’S  NOTES. 

The  business  of  the  Folding  Device 
Works,  of  Ovid,  Mich.,  has  been  sold  to 
the  Folding  Device  Co.,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  The  business  will  be  under  the 
management  of  A.  E.  Jennings,  and  the 
wants  of  old  patrons  and  new  ones  will 
be  handled  as  carefully  as  in  the  past.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  new  company  to 
make  substantial  improvements  in  the  busi- 
ness and  push  it  more  vigorously 
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The  Haydenville  Co.,  of  Haydenville, 
Mass.,  and  New  York,  who  are  makers  and 
distributors  of  the  well-known  “Leivis” 
Hydrants  and  Street  Washers,  have  in 
preparation  a handsome  booklet,  fully  de- 
scribing these  useful  devices.  The  “Lewis” 
hydrants,  etc.,  combine  a variety  of  prac- 
tical features  which  make  them  particularly 
interesting  to  those  in  charge  of  extensive 
grounds.  At  this  time  of  year,  when  many 
superintendents  of  parks  and  cemeteries 
are  figuring  on  a better  distribution  of 
their  water  supply  for  the  coming  season, 
information  on  this  subject  would  be  wel- 
come to  many.  The  Haydenville  Co.  will 
gladly  note  all  advance  requests  for  a copy 
of  this  interesting  booklet. 

In  buying  seeds  and  plants,  one  of  the 
first  things  to  be  considered  is  not  so  much 
the  cost  as  the  reliability  of  the  firm  with 
whom  you  are  to  place  your  orders.  Every- 
one who  has  planted  knows  how  disap- 
pointing it  is  to  find  after  a long  wait 
that  only  a few  seeds  have  germinated. 
In  such  cases  they  are  dear  at  any  price. 
The  Storrs  & Harrison  Co.,  Painesville, 
O.,  has  had  a reputation  for  years  of  send- 
ing out  fresh,  reliable  seeds,  and  report 
that  their  trade  among  park  and  cemetery 
planters  is  steadily  increasing. 

A Recent  Cemetery  Improvement. 

A recent  improvement  at  Crown  Point 
Cemetery,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  that  is  especially 
worthy  of  note  is  the  replacing  of  the  anti- 
quated wood  and  wire  fence  with  one  of 
modern  steel  and  iron  construction.  The 
contract  for  this  fence  was  awarded  the 
Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  of  Cincinnati, 
whose  specialty  is  the  designing  of  fences, 
gates  and  arches  of  distinctive  individuality 
and  appropriateness  for  cemeteries. 

The  picture  of  the  Crown  Point  Ceme- 
tery fence  on  the  front  cover  illustrates  in 
a most  convincing  way  the  beauty  and  pro- 
tection an  iron  fence  affords. 

The  plain,  yet  attractive,  double  entrance 
gates,  which  are  14  feet  wide,  made  of 
•Pt-inch  square  pickets,  swing  between  two 
large  stone-capped  brick  piers,  and  the  two 
4-foot  walk  gates  and  smaller  posts  on 
either  side  accentuate  the  well-balanced 
proportions  of  the  larger  gates  and  piers. 


59  Years  of  Success  as  Nurserymen, 
Florists  and  Seedsmen 

What  more  can  we  say?  We  surely  must 
have  given  satisfaction  or  we  would  have 
perished  long  ago. 

Try  us  and  be  convinced. 

Have  hundreds  of  acres  in  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 

Seeds,  etc.;  in  fact,  everything  for  the 
Garden,  Lawn,  Park  or  Boulevard. 


PREP  Rir&olfQl  Write  now  for  General  Catalog  No.  2 — 168  pages;  or 
1 UL/Lz  UUUno<  for  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Tree  Catalog  No.  1.  Both 
Free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  59th  year.  47  greenhouses,  1,200  acres  de- 
voted to  the  business.  Don’t  buy  till  you  get  these  two  free  books.  (65) 

THE  STORRS  4 HARRISON  CO.,  Box  112  Painesville,  Ohio 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  PEONIES 

A splendid  assortment  of  Ornamental  Nursery  Stock,  suitable  for  Cemetery  and  Park  Planting. 
One  of  the  Most  Complete,  and  Best  Equipped  NURSERY  PLANTS  in  the  United  States. 
MAPLES — Silver,  Schwedlers,  Hard,  Norway  and  Weir’s  Cut  Leaved.  ELM — American  White. 
BURCH — European  White  and  Cut  Leaved.  POPLARS — Carolina,  Lombardy  and  Norway.  ASH — 
American.  SYCAMORE — American.  LINDEN — American  and  European.  MOUNTAIN  ASH — Euro- 
pean. 

Send  us  list  of  wants.  We  are  always  pleased  to  quote  prices.  Catalog  and  Price  List  sent  on 
application. 

MOUNT  ARBOR  NURSERIES 

E.  S.  WELCH,  Proprietor 

140  CENTER  STREET  ::  SHENANDOAH,  IOWA 

Established  1875 


Moon’s  Trees  for  Parks  and  Cemeteries 


A view  in  Woodlawn 
Cemetery,  Woodlawn, 
NewYork  City,  where 
Moon’s  Trees  have 
been  annually  used  in 
large  quantities. 


For  quality,  for  assort- 
ment, for  all  that 
makes  for  satisfactory 
dealings  and  satisfac- 
tory results  with  Or- 
namental Trees  and 
Shrubs,  write  Moon. 


The  Wm.  H.  Moon  Company 


Philadelphia  Office 
21  So.  12th  Street 


Morrisville,  Pa. 
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SCHUMANN  MEMORIAL,  MAGNOLIA  CEMETERY.  PHILADELPHIA , PA. 

LAWRENCE  V.  BOYD,  DESIGNER 

The  Sculptor  and  His  Marble 

Rodin,  who  ranks  high  among  the  sculptors  of  France,  made  not  long  ago  a bust 
of  George  Bernard  Shaw,  the  famous  English  writer.  Like  all  great  masters 
of  the  chisel,  Rodin  chose  marble  as  his  working  material. 

fflShaw,  in  commenting  on  the  work  in  the  London  Nation,  says,  “Rodin  shows 
a strong  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  marble.  With  him  it  has  quite  another  sort  of 
life;  it  glows;  and  light  falls  over  it.  It  does  not  look  solid;  it  looks  luminous;  and 
the  curious  glowing  and  flowing  keeps  people’s  fingers  off  it;  for  you  feel  as  though 
you  could  not  catch  hold  of  it.” 

fJWhat  is  true  of  Rodin’s  marble  is  true  of  all  good  marble.  You  can  get  a 
glimpse  of  that  same  light  in  the  Schumann  Tablet,  a White  Rutland  marble 
memorial,  the  order  for  which  came  from  E.  A.  Carroll  Co.,  Philadelphia 

VERMONT* MARBLE.  * COMPANY 

J>J^O  C'TOTt^ 

a Ovr tojv  - jvje.w  voj*-k  — ph/j>adej;2>h/a=  wAvr/rxjvG  row 

C-JL.  CVniAJVU  -^=-  C»  X O- A.  G-  O OT  - -Z-  O t/ZvJ’  — KAJVvJ'A'J'  Cz  T ~kT 

'J'AA?  i’Jl/AlWCSivJ'CS-O  = TA  C>0>C A 
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The  fence  is  constructed  of  34-hich 
square  pickets,  spaces  5 inches  on  centers, 
comprises  787  lineal  feet  and  is  51  inches 
high,  set.  Stewart’s  2x^-inch  patented 
three-ribbed  channel  rail,  1 inch  square, 
"W”  line  posts  and  adjustable  center  sup- 
port, were  used  throughout  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  fence.  The  manufacturers 
claim  many  advantages  for  these  patent 
features,  some  of  which  are  added  dura- 
bility, ease  of  adjustment  and  impossibil- 
ity of  fence  getting  out  of  alignment.  This 
short  resume  gives  a fair  idea  of  the  con- 
struction of  this  fence  and  the  illustration 
brings  out  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  orig- 
inal design. 

The  members  composing  the  committee 
who  are  responsible  for  the  erection  of  this 
fence  and  entrance  gates  to  Crown  Point 
Cemetery  are  J.  W.  Cooper,  superintend- 
ent; J.  I.  Shade,  M.  W.  Coate,  Dr.  F.  A. 
Smith,  W.  R.  Dimmitt  and  D.  P.  Davis. 

CARING  FOR  THE  TREES. 

(i Concluded,  from  page  302) 

Regulation  and  Control  of  Shade  Trees  in  the  City 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,”  which  section  is  here  quoted: 

Section  6.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
firm  or  corporation  to  place  or  maintain  upon  the 
ground  in  any  public  highway  or  city  park  within 
the  city  of  Newark  any  stone,  cement  or  other 
material  or  substance  in  such  manner  as  may  ob- 
struct the  free  access  of  air  and  water  to  the 
roots  of  any  tree  in'  any  such  highway  or  park. 
There  must  be  maintained  about  the  base  of  the 
trunk  of  each  shade  tree  in  the  public  highways 
and  city  parks  of  the  city  at  least  six  square 
feet  of  open,  ground  for  a tree  of  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  for  every  two  inches  of  increase 
of  such  diameter  there  must  be  an  increase  of 
at  least  one  square  foot  of  ppen  ground. 

The  above  applies  to  all  operations,  large  and  # 
small,  including  grading  and  curbing,  paving  and 
flagging,  water  installations,  plumbing  connections, 
gas  connections,  sidewalk  laying,  building  opera- 
tions, etc.,  etc. 

As  to  building  operations  there  is  a further  pro- 
vision of  the  same  ordinance,  as  follows: 

Section  13.  During  the  erection,  repair,  altera- 
tion or  removal  of  any  building  or  structure  with- 
in the  city  of  Newark  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the 
person  or  persons  in  charge  of  such  erection,  re- 


WHEN  YOU  WANT 

Asters,  Gladioli 
Perennial  Plants 
: : : : or  Roses : : : : 

REMEMBER  that  we  special- 
ize. in  catering  to  the  needs 
of  Park  and  Cemetery  trade 
in  these  lines  and  have  many  inter- 
esting collections  of  hardy  climbing 
vines,  peonies,  phloxes,  privet, 
seeds  and  bulbs. 

Our  trade  price-list  for  spring  gives 
you  details  of  our  bargains  to 
spring  planters. 

Ralph  E.  Huntington 
Pain  esv  1 lle,  Ohio 


Your 

Problems 

T F it  were  possible  to  make  an 
"*■  encyclopedia  that  would  answer 
your  every  question — tbat  would 
solve  all  your  problems,  wbat  a 
kelp  it  would  be. 

But  sucb  a book  would  be  im- 
practicable— it  would  be  unwie  Idy. 
And  it  would  cover  sucb  a mass  of 
matter  tbat  to  index  it  in  an  intel- 
ligent way  would  be  next  to  im- 
possible. 

Were  you  able  to  submit  your 
perplexities  to  some  one  wbo  you 
knew  would  give  you  tbe  ri  gbt  111- 
formation  (and  without  placing 
yourself  under  any  obligation  or 
expense)  your  work  would  be  made 
easier  at  every  step. 

Your  grass  and  planting  problems 
may  safely  be  put  up  to  us.  We 
are  specialists  m our  line  — bave 
been  since  tbe  days  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  and  feel  confident 
tbat  we  can  give  you  good  helpful 
advice  and  valuable  suggestions. 


Lawn  Grass  Seed 

*,;  r. 

has  grown  grass  in  “ bard 
places  for  more  than  100 
years.  If  you  are  unsuccess- 
ful with  your  grass  growing 
in  certain  spots,  write  us  about 
it — we  can  help  you. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  & Co. 

33  N;  Barclay  Street 
NEW  YORK  ::  N.  Y. 

(M  13) 


Would  you  like  to  read  a volume  ol 

Practical  Discussions 

ol  Cemetery  Problems 

By  the  men  in  charge  ot  the 
leading  American  cemeteries? 

THE  Association  of  American 
Cemetery  Superintendents 
has  decided  to  offer  for 
general  sale  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  organization,  the 
complete  proceedings  of  its  last 
convention  at  Milwaukee. 

A mine  of  practical  information 
on  how  to  get  efficiency  in  every 
branch  of  cemetery  work,  contri- 
buted by  men  who  are  doing  the 
work  every  day. 

Contains  carefully  prepared  pa- 
pers and  discussions  on  : 

“The  Ideal  Cemetery.” 
Receptacles  for  Waste  Paper. 
Community  Mausoleums. 
Private  Water  Works  Sys= 
terns  for  Cemeteries. 

Perpetual  Care;  How  to  In- 
terest Lot  Holders. 

Best  Time  to  Set  Out  Trees 
in  Great  Lakes  Region. 

Road  Rollers. 

Gutters  on  Steep  Grades. 
Endowment  of  Private  Mau- 
soleums. 

Best  Modern  Dust  Layer  and 
Road  Binder. 

Art  i i the  Modern  Cemetery. 
What  is  Required  of  a Cem- 
etery Superintendent? 

Horticulture  intheCemetery. 
Ornamental  Shrubbery. 

The  Flag  Question. 
Government  Headstones. 
Irrigating  Large  Lawns. 

Elm  Leaf  Beetle  and  Brown 
Tail  Moth. 

Most  Efficient  Advertising 
for  Selling  Cemetery  Lots. 
Grave  Linings. 

Funeral  Trolley  Cars. 
Professional  Pall  Bearers. 
Cut  Flower  Receptacles  for 
Graves. 

List  of  Officers  and  Members 
and  Official  Information  about 
the  Organization. 

108  Pages 
Price  50c 

ORDER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY 

Bellett  Lawson,  Jr. 

Elmwood  Cemetery 

River  Grove  ::  Illinois 
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The  New  Bomgardner 
Mausoleum  Elevator 


THESE  illustrations 
taken  from  the  same 
point  show  how  the  new 
Bomgardner  Mausoleum 
Elevator  can  be  adjusted  to 
meet  all  conditions. 

In  illustration  No.  1 the  casket  is 
being  placed  in  the  top  or  fifth 
crypt,  while  No.  2 shows  the 
same  elevator  reduced  in  height 
to  7 feet,  6 inches,  and  the  casket 
is  being  rolled  into  a lower  crypt. 

The  casket  is  moved  by  means 
of  rolls  upon  which  it  rests, 
the  operator  turning  a crank 
and  quietly  moving  the  casket 
forward  into  its  last  resting  place. 

The  elevator  can  be  made  for  a 
six  or  even  seven  crypt  mauso- 
leum, as  may  be  required. 

We  also  make  a special  elevator 
for  private  mausoleums. 


No.  2 

For  Further  Particulars,  Write  the 

Bomgardner  Manufacturing 

CLEVELAND 


Company 
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pair,  alteration  or  removal,  to  leave  any  street 
tree  in  the  vicinity  of  such  building  or  structure 
without  such  good  and  sufficient  guards  or  pro- 
tectors as  shall  prevent  injury  to  said  tree,  aris- 
ing out  of  or  by  reason  of  said  erection,  repair, 
alteration  or  removal. 

Also  we  beg  to  point  out  that: 

Every  violation  by  the  same  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration, of  any  provision  of  any  section  of  this 
ordinance,  which  continues  on  any  day  or  days 
succeeding  the  first  violation  thereof,  shall  con- 
stitute an  additional  violation  for  each  of  such 
succeeding  days. 

Your  contracts  require  compliance  with  all  city 
ordinances.  Failure  to  comply  voids  your  contract, 
violates  the  city  ordinances  and  subjects  you  to 
penalty. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Plant- 
ing and  Preservation  of  City  Trees,  of 
which  J.  J.  Levison,  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Park  Superintendents 
is  forester,  has  also  issued  a valuable  edu- 
cative brochure  entitled  “Improve  Your 
Street;  Plant  Trees;  Get  Your  Neighbors 
to  Co-Operate.”  It  shows  an  illustration 
of  a well-planted  street  in  Brooklyn,  and 
after  an  introductory  talk  on  the  value  of 
street  trees  and  the  necessity  of  co- 
operative work  by  residents  of  a neighbor- 
hood, gives  the  following  specific  instruc- 
tions as  to  how  to  proceed : 

If  you  are  prompted  by  civic  pride  to  become  the 
moving  spirit  in  the  realization  of  your  street  beau- 
tiful, proceed  in  this  way: 

1.  Consult  the  Park  Department,  determine  how 


FOR  Baled  Spruce,  Balsam 
and  Hemlock  Boughs,  Hardy, 
Cut,  F ancy  and  Dagger  F erns,  Bouquet 
Green  Laurel  and  Festooning  in  bulk, 
ADDRESS 

H.  J.  Smith,  Hinsdale,  Mass. 


SID  J . HARE  S.  HERBERT  HARE 

Hare  & Hare 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 
604  GUMBEL  BUILDING 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 

Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Advice,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Working  Plans  for 
Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Public  or  Home  Grounds.  Sur- 
veys made  if  required.  Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Patk  Engineer  from  1883  to  1906. 


CHARLES  W.  LEAVITT,  Jr. 

Civil  and  Landscape  Engineer 

Town  Planning,  Parks,  Cemeteries,  Institutions, 
etc.  Development  of  Estates,  Real  Estate  Sub- 
division, Water  Supply,  Sewerage  and  Pavements. 

220  Broadway,  New  York 


Galvanized 

[ They  Never  Rust  ] 


CAST  IRON  GRAVE  AND  LOT  MARKS 

BOUQUET  HOLDERS,  CROSSES,  ETC. 


MARKS  FOR 
NUMBERING  GRAVES, 
LOTS  AND  SECTIONS 


BERGER  MFG.  OO. 

STA.  A.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


CATALOG 

ON 

REQUEST 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  GRAVE  AND  LOT  MARKERS 


Made  3-inch,  31'2-inch,  4-inch,  and  5-inch  diameters;  8,  10,  and  12-inch  lengths,  and  all  kinds  of  top 
marks.  Nearly  white  in  color  and  practically  everlasting.  Made  under  Haase  Concrete  Wks. 
Patents  No.  680,432  and  734,854.  For  circulars  and  prices.  Address  OAK  PARK.  ILL. 

Cemeteries  West  of  Rockies  Address,  LEO.  G.  HAASE,  Pasadena,  California 


WHITE  GLAZED 

Terra  = Cotta  GRAVE 
AND  LOT  MARKERS 


Durable  as  Granite  White  as  Marble  Cheap  as  Wood 

W rite  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO.,  RAVENNA,  OHIO 

(Successors  to  M.  B.  Mishler  and  Mishler  Bros.) 


Elastic  Pruning  Paint 

Saves  Girdled  Trees,  Heals  Cuts  and  Wounds,  Pre- 
vents Decay,  Stops  Bleeding  in  Pruning, 

Cures  Fungus  Growth. 

A Positive  and  Effectual  Remedy  for  the  Treatment  of  Fruit 
and  shade  Trees  When  Damaged 

USE  ANY  TIME  OF  THE  YEAR 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog 

Fruit  Growers’  Supply  Depot.  Best  Tools  of  All 
Kinds,  especially  for  Trimming  Trees,  etc. 
Best  Harrows  for  Leveling  Purposes. 

E.  G.  Mendenhall,  box  o,  Kinmundy,  III. 


TarK  and  Cemetery-  The  best  Medium 

~ for  keeping-  before 

Park  and  Cemetery  Superintendents. 


The  Hoosier  Cement  Burial  Vault  Molds 


All  steel,  no  wood  to  shrink,  swell  and  warp;  always 
ready,  without  repairs  aud  good  for  a lifetime.  Best 
cement  proposition  known,  500%  profit.  Telescopes  and 
adjusts  for  making  twenty  sizes  of  sinks,  bath  tubs,  tanks 
and  vaults  with  circle  corners,  preventing  cracks. 
Corners  strongest  portion  of  walls. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  For  Particulars  Address 

BALL  & BR00KSHIER,  Patentees  and  Mfrs. 

THORNTOWN  INDIANA 
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“The  Wellman” 


King  of  Hoisting  Devices 


Fills  all  Requirements  of  Public 
and  Private  Vaults  and  Mausoleums 


TPHE  “Wellman”  is  the  only  Hoisting 
A device  on  the  market  from  which 
caskets  can  be  loaded  or  unloaded  from 
either  side  or  end,  and  with  upright 
extensions  furnished  can  be  ad- 
justed to  any  height.  Extensions 
permitting  of  hoisting  and  lower- 
ing of  caskets  through  chapel  floor. 


Safer  than  Pall  Bearers 

The 

Wellman 

King  of  Lowering 
Devices 

The  top  cut  on  this  page  shows 
the  machine  in  the  adult  size. 
The  bottom  cut  is  the  machine 
when  adjusted  for  the  child.  The 
canvas  cases  at  end  of  bottom  cut 
is  the  machine  when  packed  for 
transportation. 

For  Full  Particulars,  JV rite 


The  New  $60 

Bronze 


Machine 

Very  Easy  to  Assemble  and  Take 
Apart.  It  Works  Perfect 
on  Uneven  Surface. 


WELLMAN,  The  Device  Man  ::  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 
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many  trees  on  your  street  are  worthless  or  dan- 
gerous, and  ask  the  Park  Department  to  remove 

them. 

2.  Determine  how  many  trees  are  needed,  assum- 
ing that  they  are  to  be  planted  at  distances  of 
thirty  feet. 

3.  Find  how  many  house  numbers  there  are  on 
your  street  or  block  and  determine  how  much  each 
property  owner  should  be  taxed. 

4.  Apply  to  this  association  for  a form  of  con- 
tract and  the  names  of  reliable  nurserymen  who 
will  furnish  estimates. 

With  the  necessary  data  at  hand  you  can  ap- 
proach your  neighbors  and  ask  them  to  contribute 

their  share.  You  may  even  call  a meeting  and  have 
a general  discussion  of  the  matter  under  leadership 
of  representatives  from  this  association.  With  your 
neighbors  pledged,  get  to  work  at  once  to  procure 
the  planter  and  trees. 

TREES  BEST  FOR  STREET  PLANTING. 

(New  York  City  and  Vicinity.) 

In  the  heart  of  the  city:  Oriental  Sycamore, 
Norway  Maple,  Red  Oak. 

For  suburban  sections:  American  Elm,  Ginkgo, 
European  Linden,  Scotch  Elm,  Pin  Oak,  Red  Maple. 

TREES  TO  BE  AVOIDED. 

All  Poplars,  Silver  Maple,  Sugar  Maple  (in  New 
York  City  only),  Sycamore  Maple  (in  New  York 
City  only),  Catalpa,  Willow,  American  Linden  (in 
New  York  City). 

The  trees  listed  above  are  especially  intended  for 
the  Eastern  States. 

TIME  OF  PLANTING. 

Spring  is  preferable  to  fall  for  planting. 

SPACING  AND  UNIFORMITY  IN  PLANTING. 

Most  of  the  trees  on  our  streets  and  even  in 
many  of  our  parks  have  been  planted  without  suffi- 
cient space.  A tree  must  have  plenty  of  moisture, 
light  and  space  for  the  full  development  of  its  nat- 
ural form.  If  its  neighbors  are  too  near,  the 
struggle  for  existence  becomes  very  keen:  the 
strongest  may  survive,  but  greatly  impaired  and  the 
perfect  beauty  marred.  Most  trees  need  to  be 
planted,  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet  apart  to  grow  and 
flourish  properly,  and  for  the  spread  of  a tree  like 
the  elm  sixty  feet  should  be  allowed. 

Where  whole  rows  of  trees  are  set  out  at  one 
time  they  should  be,  if  possible,  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, size  and  form.  Diversity  of  species  and  dif- 
ference in  size  on  the  same  block  are  even  more 
unsightly  than  varied  forms  of  architecture,  where 
high  buildings  shoulder  low  and  insignificant  ones. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  PLANTING. 

It  is  important  to  start  preparations  as  early  in 
the  year  as  possible.  Fall,  or  early  spring  are  the 
two  periods  for  this  w’ork.  Do  not  wait  until  the 
best  trees  are  sold,  but  order  your  trees  at  once, 
preferably  in  the  fall.  Immediately  before  the 
planting,  in  advance  of  all  other  work,  cut  an 
opening  in  the  sidewalk  five  feet  long  and  three 
feet  wide;  this  avoids  delay  at  the  time  of  planting. 
Write  to  the  Park  Department  for  permit  to  plant 


The  Kelly-Springfield 
Road  Roller  Company 
Springfield,  Ohio 


Steam  Road  Rollers 
All  Types  — All  Sizes 


Send  lor  Catalog 


A Lawn  Refuse  Can  that  is  An  Ornament 


To  any  park  or  cemetery  lawn,  is  shown  in 
tins  illustration.  This  can  embodies  modest 
ornamentation,  lightness,  strength  and  ease  of 
handling.  The  body  is  corrugated  sheet  steel, 
with  either  solid  or  perforated  double  bottom. 
Finished  in  dark  olive  green  paint,  or  made  of 
galvanized  steel;  frames  are  painted  to  make  a 
pleasing  contrast  with  body  of  can. 

Many  other  styles  and  sizes  of  ^Vaste  Cans 
and  Baskets  that  combine  utility  and  beauty. 

Let  us  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue  that 
describes  and  illustrates  them  in  detail. 


STEEL  BASKET  CO. 


CEDAR  RAPIDS 


IOWA 


Grave  Linings 

colors  and  prices  to  suit 
everybody. 

Grave  Tents 

made  to  order.  Our  olive 
green  tents  blend  with  na- 
ture and  take  away  the  fair 
ground  appearance  of  the 
ordinary  tent. 

Dirt  Covers 

Our  olive  green  duck  dirt 
covers  last  four  times  as 
long  as  any  oil  cloth  cover, 
and  always  look  better. 

Casket  Linings 

all  styles  and  at  reasonable 
prices.  Green  and  grey  crex 
for  around  the  grave. 

LOWERING  DEVICES,  CEMETERY 
TRUCKS,  CASKET  RACKS,  and  a 

full  line  of  all  undertakers’ 
supplies. 

DODDRIDGE  GRAVE 
DECORATING  CO. 

MILTON,  IND. 


Sheep’s  Head  Brand  Pul- 
verized Sheep  Manure 

Pure  and  unadulterated. 

Dried  and  pulverized. 

It  can  be  readily  applied  to  the  soil. 
Does  not  make  lawns  unsightly  or 
have  to  be  raked  off.  Free  from 
Weeds.  “Sheep's  Head  Brand’’  is 
pure  sheep  droppings  mixed  with  no 
other  manure.  Acknowledged  Na- 
ture’s best  and  richest  fertilizer. 
Send  for  quantity  prices  and  booklet. 

Natural  Guano  Company 

Department  30  ::  Aurora,  Illinois 


Grass  Seeds  for 
Parks  and  Cemeteries 

MUST  BE  SPECIALLY  BLENDED 

Dreer’s  Special  Brands  of  Grass  Seed 
are  dependable,  and  are  the  best  for 
their  different  purposes.  Choicest 
seeds,  thoroughly  cleaned,  tested  for 
germination,  and  will  give  absolute 
satisfaction.  Send  for  our  “ Special 
Grass  Seed  Circular,"  Free! 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714  Chestnut  Street  ::  PHILADELPHIA 


1,000  CEMETERIES 


are  using  our  method  for  keeping  their  records  of 
Burials,  Location  of  Graves,  etc.  Descriptive  Circular  sent  on 
request.  R.  J.  HAIGHT,  Publisher,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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The  efficiency  of  Solvay  Granulated  Calcium  Chloride  as  a dust  preventive  is  largely  responsible  for  the  excep- 
tional beauty  of  the  famous  parks  of  Indianapolis.  Many  of  the  most  important  parks  and  cemeteries  in  the 
United  States  have  now  used 


c r\  I \ J A V Granulated 
OVJLiVAI  Calcium  Chloride 

for  three  successive  seasons.  It  costs  them  less  each  year  to  keep  their  paths  and  drives  firm,  clean,  dustless 'and 
tree  from  weeds. 

This  modern,  practical  road  binder  is  of  permanent  value.  Applied  dry,  it  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air  in  the 
driest  weather,  works  into  the  road,  holds  rock  and  soil  together  and  causes  the  road  surface  to  pack  firmly  and 
evenly.  One  application  lasts  for  months.  Solvay  Granulated  Calcium  Chloride  is  the  only  suitable  treatment 
for  parks  and  cemeteries,  as  it  is 

COLORLESS— STAINLESS— ODORLESS 

Send  for  Illustrated  Road  Book 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.  ::  ::  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


A good  line  for  Monument  Dealers  to  carry  in  stock. 


“Ohio”  Stone  Grave  Vaults 

Used  and  Recommended  by  Leading  Cemeteries 
Write  at  Once  for  Prices  and  Full  Information 

SOUTHERN  OHIO  VAULT  CO. 

Quarries  and  Mills  at  McDermott,  O.  General  Oifices,  Columbus,  O. 


IRON  ENTRANCE  GATES  AND  FENCING 

For  CEMETERIES,  PARKS,  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE  GROUNDS 


Send  for  Catalogue  No.  1100 

STANDARD  BRONZE  EQUIPMENT 

For  MAUSOLEUMS  and  MEMORIALS 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  1300 

THE  VULCAN  COMPANY,  ::  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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the  tree,  naming  the  species,  time  of  planting  and 
space. 

METHOD  OF  PLANTING. 

Just  before  the  tree  arrives,  dig  a hole  three  and 
a half  feet  deep  and  replace  the  soil  with  rich, 
mellow  loam.  The  chief  precaution  at  this  stage 
is  the  protection  of  the  roots  of  the  tree  from  the 
drying  effects  of  sun  and  wind,  and  for  this  reason 
a cloudy  day  is  better  than  a sunny  day>  for  plant- 
ing. Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  this 
point,  because  even  a few  minutes’  exposure  may 
injure  the  fibrous  roots  which  are  the  chief  feeders 
of  the  tree.  Before  placing  the  tree  in  the  pit  the 
roots  should  be  examined,  all  bruised  roots  cut  off 
smoothly  and  the  ends  covered  with  coal  tar.  This 
will  prevent  root-rot  and  stimulate  the  formation 
of  new  fibrous  rootlets.  The  tree  should  then  be 
set  in  the  hole  at  the  same  depth  as  it  stood  in  the 
nursery.  The  roots  should  be  carefully  spread  out 
and  mellow  soil  worked  in  tightly,  with  the  fingers, 
among  the  fine  rootlets.  Every  root  fibre  is  thus 
brought  in  contact  with  the  rich  soil.  More  good 
soil  should  then  be  added  (in  layers)  and  firmly 
stamped,  and  before  the  last  layer  is  filled  in,  thor- 
oughly watered.  The  last  layer  should  remain 
loose,  so  that  it  may  act  as  a mulch,  or  an  ab- 
sorbent of  moisture.  The  crown  of  the  tree  should 
be  slightly  trimmed  in  order  to  equalize  the  loss 
of  roots  by  a corresponding  decrease  in  leaf  surface. 
The  tree  should  then  be  fastened  to  a stake  and 
the  guard  placed  around  it. 

WHAT  THE  ASSOCIATION  WILL  DO. 

The  secretary  of  the  association  will  furnish  to 
members,  on  application,  order  blanks  to  be  used  in 
ordering  trees;  also  names  of  reliable  nurserymen 
and  other  useful  data. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  planting  twenty- 
five  trees  in  a given  section  of  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn  or  Queens  will  be  from  five  to  seven  dol- 
lars per  tree. 

WHAT  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  WILL  DO. 

The  Bureau  of  Highways  will  furnish  the  neces- 
sary permit  to  open  the  sidewalk.  The  Park  De- 
partment will  grant  the  permit  to  plant;  will  re- 
move all  dead  and  dangerous  trees,  and  give  any 
necessary  advice. 

For  further  details  and  practical  assistance  ad- 
dress the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  Anna  B. 
Gallup,  Brooklyn  avenue  and  Park  place,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

ASSOCIATION  DEPARTMENT. 

{Continued,  from  page  293) 

Executive  Board  Meeting. 

To  the  Members  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion o:t  Park  Superintendents: 

A meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  association  will  take  place  in  the  latter 
part  of  February,  and  those  desiring  to 
propose  new  members  are  requested  to 
kindly  turn  in  the  application  blanks  at 
once,  so  that  action  may  be  taken  at  this 
meeting.  J.  J.  Levison,  Sec. 

Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

10  cents  a line  each  insertion:  6 words  to 
a line;  minimum  price  50  cents.  Copy 
must  reach  us  by  the  5th  of  the  month. 


EVERGREENS  for  Grave  Covering,  our 
specialty.  Book  orders  early  for  your  fall 
supply.  Lowest  Prices  and  Best  Quality 
our  motto.  TRY  US.  Any  sized  order  ac- 
cepted. Correspondence  solicited.  DELTA 
EVERGREEN  CO.,  Isabella,  Mich. 

Hardwood  Ashes. 

No.  1.  Canadian  Unleached  Hardwood 
Ashes,  nature’s  own  Fertilizer  for  grass. 
No  fertilizer  equals  my  Ashes,  price  and 
freight  rates  quoted,  correspondence  solic- 
ited, George  Stevens,  104  Douro  St.,  Peter- 
boro,  Ontario,  Canada. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

Situation  Wanted  by  a reliable,  experi- 
enced Landscape  Gardner  and  Florist  with 
19  years  experience  in  Cemetery  and  City 
Parks.  E.  Walther,  1650  Amsterdam  Ave., 
New  York.  | 


ATTENTION!  SEXTONS  and  SUPERINTENDENTS 


The  illustration  attached  shows  what  can  be 
done  by  any  other  sexton  or  superintendent  of 
cemetery. 

Our  work  is  the  best. 


We  have  agents  among  the  cemetery  people 
who  have  sold  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  work 
and  made  good  money  for  themselves. 


WE  WANT 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE 


Write  for  our  liberal  terms.  It  is  a money 
maker  for  you. 

We  have  over  800  agents,  and  why  not  get  in 
line  and  receive  some  of  the  benefits  ? 


Moore  Monument  Company 


Park  Ave.  and  Third  Street 
STERLING  ::  ILLINOIS 


ROAD  PRESERVATION  and  DUST  PREVENTION 

A Standard  Work  on  Modern  Road  Problems  by  William  Pierson  Gibson 

Descriptions  of  all  the  late  methods  of  dust  prevention,  road  preservation  and  road  making. 
Details  of  processes  in  applying  oils,  emulsions,  coal  tar  preparations,  tar-spraying  ma- 
chines, tar  mai-adam,  rock  asphalt,  macadam  and  bitulithic  pavement.  Sixteen  oil  emul- 
sions, oils  and  coal  tar  preparations  are  described,  and  records  of  experiments  with  all 
modern  road  making  and  dust  laying  preparations  given.  Easily  readable  for  non-tec'i- 
nical  men.  Invaluable  to  nil  who  want  reliable  information  on  the  pressing  road  problems 
of  the  day.  PRICE  $1.60  POSTPAID. 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Modern  Park  Cemeteries 

By  HOWARD  EVARTS  WEED,  M.  S.,  Landscape  Architect 

A New  Text  “Book  on  Modern  Cemetery  Planning  and  Management 

The  author  discusses  every  phase  of  cemetery  affairs  in  which  he  has 
been  assisted  by  Mr.  Wm.  Salway,  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cincinnati,  O., 
Mr.  Wm.  Falconer,  Allegheny  Cemetery,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Mr.  James  Currie, 
Forest  Home  Cemetery,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Mr.  M.  H.  West,  Landscape 
Architect.  The  list  of  Contents  and  Illustrations  which  follow  will  convey 
some  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  latest  and  most  valuable  contribution  to 
cemetery  literature. 

Contents — Cemetery  History  and  Burial  Customs  in  America;  The 
Organization  and  Ownership  of  Cemeteries;  The  Proper  Location  for  a 
Cemetery;  The  Cemetery  Plan;  General  Construction  Work;  Road  Con- 
struction; Landscape  Development;  The  Superintendent  and  His  Duties; 
Mausoleums,  Monuments  and  Headstones;  Rules  and  Regulations;  Per- 
petual Care  Fund;  Cemetery  Records;  The  Cemetery  Buildings;  Charges 
for  Lots  and  General  Services;  The  Improvement  of  Old  Cemeteries 
Cremation;  Cemetery  Law;  Cemetery  Literature  and  the  A.  A.  C.  S. 

Illustrations — Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  A Too  Com- 
mon Condition;  Cemetery  on  the  Lawn  Plan;  Hill  Crest  Park  Cemetery, 
Plan  of;  Sections  A and  B;  The  Old  Style  Plan;  Topographical  Survey; 

A Water  Effect  is  Always  Pleasing;  A Mausoleum  Poorly  Designed;  A 
Mausoleum  Properly  Placed;  A Monument  Badly  Placed;  A Monument  with  • 
Proper  Setting;  Natural  Boulder  Monuments;  Chapel  and  Waiting  Room; 
Evolution  of  New  England  Cemetery;  Park  Scene,  Galt,  Ontario;  Arrange- 
ment of  Sections;  A Modern  Cemetery;  Artificial  Lakes;  Correct  and  In- 
correct Grading;  Views  in  Graceland,  Chicago. 

Cloth,  145  Pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Postage,  10c. 

R.  J.  Haight,  440  So.  Dearborn  Street 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


Interment  Records  and  Lot  Diagram  Books  to  fit  every  cemetery’s 
needs.  Ask  Park  emd  Cemetery  for  prices. 
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Luxuriant  Lawns,  Thriving  Flowers,  Shrubs  and  Trees 

are  always  found  where  there  are  abundant  facilities  to  water  freely  and  frequently.  You  can  make  the  most  of  your 
water  supply  by  installing  a sufficient  number  of  conveniently  located  Hydrant  Outlets. 

“Lewis”  Hydrants  and  Street  Washers  (Patented) 

are  easily  installed  in  connection  with  any  existing  system  of  water  supply,  or  you  can  pipe  for  additional  outlets  with 
iron  pipe  in  shallow  trenches.  "Lewis  Hydrants  and  Street  W ashers  made  in  any  length  to  match  depth  of  piping. 

The  Time  for  Installation  of  Additional  Outlets  is  Right  Now 

before  the  ground  is  prepared  for  seeding  and  planting.  Write  us  today.  Let  us  explain  the  many  service  advantages 
of  the  Patented  "Lewis'  Hydrants  and  Street  W ashers,  which  have  led  to  their  adoption  in  many  large  Parks  and 
Cemeteries  and  frequent  specification  by  leading  Landscape  Architects. 

The  Haydenville  Company 

Manufacturers  of  Brass  Goods  for  Water,  Steam  and  Gas  (Since  1845) 


Haydenville 

Massachusetts 


New  York 
150  Nassau  St. 


Kill  the  Weeds  and  Grass  that  Deface  Your  Walks  and  Drives 

FAIRMOUNT  WEED  KILLER 

Original  Introducers  of  IV ted  Killing  Chemicals.  Beware  of 
Cheap  Imitations.  No  Failures.  Eighteen  Years’  Experience. 

Will  do  the  work  at  SMALL  COST  and  do  it  EFFECTUALLY  and  THOROUGHLY. 
Does  not  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  walks  or  drives.  Kills  the  weeds 
and  grass,  keeps  gravel  or  broken  stone  clean. 


EXAMINE  THIS  a barrel  of  50  gals,  will  make  2,500  gals,  of  liquid  ready  to  apply  to 
T A r»i  I?  C roadway,  covering  7,500  square  yards  of  surface  and  costing  LESS 

IAdLL  Ot  CUM  THAN  TWO  CENTS  A GALLON  TO  PUT  ON. 


THE  OLD  METHOD  OF  HOEING  OUT  WEEDS  AND  GRASS  IS  TOO  COSTLY 
TRY  OUR  WAY  AND  YOU  WILL  NEVER  BE  CONTENT  WITH  ANY  OTHER 

Fairmount  Weed  Killer  ONLY  Does  the  Work  Right 

SEND  ORDERS  TO  SEEDSMEN  OR  DIRECT  TO 

FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 

ONLY  MAKERS 

Southeast  Cor.  11th  & Master  Sts.  ::  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

EIGHTEENTH  YEAR  OF  SUCCESSFUL  WEED  KILLING 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 


THIS  IS  A GRAVE  PROPOSITION 


“OLD  RELIABLE.”  Folds  into  a small  space.  Quickly  adjusted  and  makes 
fine  appearance.  Always  ready.  There’s  none  just  like  it.  Weigrht  75  lbs. 
Finished  fine  as  a funeral  car. 

We  want  your  orders.  Our  low  price  will  astonish  you.  We  can  SHOW  YOU  thousands 
of  testimonials  from  the  most  prominent  funeral  directors. 


TITE  DEMONSTRATE  and  have  proven  to  the  world  that 

we  manufacture  the  most  complete  Casket  Lowering  Device  on  earth. 
We  use  double  clamp  friction  brakes;  work  automatically  together.  ABSO- 
LUTELY SAFE,  EASY  TO  HANDLE  and  ELEGANTLY  FINISHED. 
Our  Grave  Linings  are  fine.  We  are  pioneer  manufacturers  in  the  Lowering 
Device  business  and  show  you  the  New  Telescoping  Device  and  the  Old 
Reliable.  You  will  make  no  mistake.  Take  your  choice.  Buy  the  best — 

DO  IT  NOW. 

NO  CENTER  DETACHERS  IN  EITHER  DEVICE,  therefore 
impossible  to  have  an  accident.  Webbing  detaches 
ONLY  when  casket  is  at  BOTTOM  of  grave. 

sold  m City  of  ‘Detroit — over  375  sold  in  ^Michigan 
and  thousands  throughout  the  world 

U.  S.  Government.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  many 
others  have  adopted  its  use.  The  Ovid  Lowering  Device  leads  because  it  is 
reliable  and  as  necessary  as  a Funeral  Car. 

FOLDING  DEVICE  CO.  529  Detroit  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Mention  this  Journal  when  writing: 
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We  Specialize  on  QiialityTrees  and  Shrubs  forWestern  Conditions 


W,  E have  made  a study  of  western  and  middle 

^ J western  conditions  of  tree  and  plant  growth, 
and  our  stock  is  carefully  grown  and  carefu  lly 
handled  to  meet  the  needs  of  park  and  cemetery  planters. 


W e have  the  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of 
ornamentals  m the  west. 


100  ACRES  of  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  EVERGREENS,  SHRUBS 
VINES,  ROSES,  PEONIES  and  PERENNIALS  at  YOUR  SERVICE 

Park  and  cemetery  quality  is  our  specialty.  Let  us  quote 
you  prices  on  your  wants.  Send  us  your  lists  early. 


M ay  wo  o i N ursery  Company  ::  M aywood,  in  1 n o 1 s 


WHY 


buy  expensive  markers 
when  you  can  make 
your  own  at  a very  low 
cost  on  the  LAWSON  CEMENT  MARKER 
OUTFIT?  "No  better  marker  can  be  found 
or  made. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price 


Bellett  Lawson,  Jr. 

Care  ELMWOOD  CEMETERY 

River  Grove,  111. 


The  Davis 
Road  Brush 


For 

Gravel  and 
Macadam  Roads 


Conforms  to  crown  of  road.  Cleans  and  smooths  at  one  operation.  Shifts  road  material 
slightly  towards  center  and  drops  coarser  material  in  ruts  and  lateral  washes-  Useful  in 
applying  calcium  chloride.  Especially  valuable  for  Parks  and  Cemeteries.  Write  for  booklet. 


GEO.  U.  DAY/IS,  502  \AJ.  30th  St.,  Indianapolis, 


Ind. 


TOWNSEND  MOWERS 

HAND  MOWERS  AND  HORSE  MOWERS 

This  Lever  Raises  the  Knives 

All  Our  Hand  Mowers 
Are  Ball  Bearing 


SENT  ON  THEIR  MERITS 


Write  for  Catalog 

S.  P.  Townsend  & Co. 

ORANGE,  N.  J. 


PLANTING  CONTRACTS 

We  are  among  the  largest  growers  of  ornamensal  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  in  America.  Hardy  varieties  a spe- 
cialty. We  employ  a competent  landscape  gardener  for  the 
service  of  our  large  patronage.  Cemetery  and  Park 
Organizations  are  invited  to  correspond  relative  to  either 
Planning  or  Planting,  or  both.  We  will  be  pleased 
to  make  estimates  on  any  proposition. 

THE  JEWEL  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Efil  Lake  City,  Minn.  1200  Acres. 


SLATE 


For  Interior  of  Mausoleums. 

For  Vaults  of  all  kinds. 

For  Blackboards  and  Roofing. 

STRUCTURAL  SLATE  OF  ALL  KINDS 

Write  us  for  quotations 

Bangor  Structural  Slate  Co.,  Trust  Bldg.  Bangor,  Penna. 
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Lawn 


NOTE  ANGLE  OF 
SIDE  PLATE  - CUTS 
UNDER  PROJECTIONS 
NO  HAND  SHEARS 
NECESSARY 


T T ERE’S  a time-saver  for 
^ -"-gardeners.  It’s  the  latest 
addition  to  the  famous  “ Penn- 
sylvania” line  of  Quality  Lawn 
Mowers. 

The  “PENNSYLVANIA”  Undercut 

Ball-Bearing  TRIMMER 


The  “ Undercut,”  is  the  only  trimmer  on  the  market  that 
cuts  close  up  and  under  slanting  surfaces,  and  projections 
of  all  kinds,  without  damaging  or  marking  them. 

It  does  the  work  that  can  now  only  be  done  by  shears. 

Write  for  catalog  describing  this  new  machine  and  the 
full  “Pennsylvania”  line  of  Hand  and  Horse  Lawn  Mowers. 

SUPPLEE  HARDWARE  CO.  P.  O.  Box  1599,  Philadelphia 


Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with1  detach  able  walls  and  provide  protection 
against  storm,  wind  or  sun.  We  make  126  different  sizes  and  qualities. 


Is  the  health 
and  comfort 
of  your 
citizens 
worth 
considering 


Write  for  detailed 
description  and  prices 

This  carriage  is  a very  useful  and  appropriate  conveyance  in  cemeteries  having 
suburban  train  service,  also  for  conveying  a body  from  hearse  to  train;  has  rub- 
ber tired  wheels,  and  is  finished  in  dark  green  with  black  trimmings. 


No.  1181 

Durfee  Grave  Dirt  Cover 
Made  in  oval  form,  of  green  duck, 
9 feet  by  16  feet. 


No.  1178 

Durfee  Grave  Lining 
will  fit  any  grave,  is  a handsome 
design  and  has  been  engraved  at  a 
large  expense.  Our  circular  shows 
four  other  patterns. 


DURFEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Parkways  and  Boulevards 

cannot  be  constructed  economically  without 
up-to-date  equipment. 

The  Austin  Motor  Road  Roller 

is  the  most  important  improvement  in  road 
equipment  to  lessen  cost  and  increase  efficiency. 

We  can  refer  to  park  boards,  cemeteries  and 
others  who  have  discarded  their  steam  rollers 
for  Austin  Motor  Rollers  and 

“Found  It  Paid.” 

The  Austin  and  Western  lines  of  Earth  Handling  Machinery  are  the  best  and  cheapest  known 
methods  of  Grading,  Wagon  Loading,  Ditching  and  Road  Building. 

Bring  your  problems  of  Earth  Handling,  Rock  Crushing  and  Road  Building  to  us. 

The  advice  of  our  experts  is  free.  We  have  branches  or  direct  representatives  in  every  state. 

THE  AUSTIN  WESTERN  CO.,  Ltd. 

CHICAGO 
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